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TEE EDUCATION COMMISSION 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

1 Appointment Of the Commission —On the 3rd February IBS'** fho 
Government of India appointed an Education Commission, with a vietv to 
enquiring into the working of the existing system of Public Instruction, and 
to the further extension of that system on a popular basis The Commission 
consisted of thejtwenty ono members noted below* and a secretary A certain 
number of members were selected from each of the Presidencies and Provinces, 
excepting Burma and Assam, and cayc was taken, in their selection, that 
they should fairly represent the various races and classes interested in Indian 
education 

2 Seasons for the Enquiry.-— The instructions to the Commission were 
contained in the Resolution of the Got ernor General m Council dated tho 3rd 
February 188” f That document set forth the Court of Directors’ Despatch of 
the 19th Jul) 1854 as the basis of tho educational policy of India The Reso« 

*~Pre* dent 

T1 0 Honourable W W llcxraB, BA LL D CLl E Member of tbe \ ceroy * Leg dat v« Council 
JTemiert 

Tbs Honourable SaTTID Ann ad Knur Baeadcb, C S I (who afterwards w Ihdrew and was succeeded by 
hiaaon Mb. Satyid 31abmcd) 

Tbe Honourable D M BaVbodb CS Secretary to the Gorerameot o( Ind a in the Financial Department. 
The Reed W R. Blackett MA- Trine pal of the Chnnh Mission D t n ty College Cal ntta. 

Mr Asaxda Mohan Bose B A. Barr ster-at-Law 

Mr W Caorr MAD rector of Publ a Instruction, Bengal 

Mr K. Deiobton BA Principal of th« Agra College North Western Prorinces 

Mr J T Fotyles Inspector of ‘Schools Madras 

Mr A P Howell, MA, C S Corum a oner of Berer 

Mr H P Jacob, Educational inspector Bombay • 

Mr W Lse \\ abneb MA, C S, F"r*t AsswlanUColIector Satara, Bombay 

Tt 0 Retd W Mills b, 3IA, Pnnc pal of the Madras Chr stian College 

Mr 1 Ran basic a Mpdauab M A Profes*or of Mathemat ca Pres deney Colic e Madras 

The Hononrabf Baba Bncrsn Mooceksea CJ E. Inspector of School* Bengal 

Mr C PeabIOn MA Inspector of Schools Pnnjab 

Tire Honourable Maharaja S r Jotexdbo Mob an TacobS, K C.SA Member of the V «roy « LrgiaUt re 
Connc l 

Mr KashinaTH Teimbck Telano M A, LL.B. Bamiter-at Law Bombay 

Mr G E WaBD CS Collector of J a au pur North Met era Irotinces 

Tlo !v«4 A Jean DD (SJ) LcctartC «t Joseph a CoHeR** Vgapalva (cow *t Trum noyc 

Mr C. A P Biownino MA, In. pector General of Education Central Protinces 

Mr HaJI Gbclam Hasan Punjab 

S ttrtlary 

Mr B. L. Ric* D recicr of Pub e I nr true n Mysore and Ccwrg 

fThe Eesolnt on is printed i«M*»n»as Apoendj A to this 1 ejort, and a ir> t lef sum *rr » I 
therefore bo gittn n tbe f How g paragraphs. 
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lution states that, while theGovcmmcnt acknowledged the masterly and compre- 
hensive outhne supplied by that Despatch, they deemed it of importance to review 
the progress made, and to enquire how tar the superstructure corresponded with 
the onmnal design Such an enquiry was instituted by order of the Secretary 
of State for India in 1859, shortly after the controlling authority had passed 
from the East India Company to the Crown But circumstances prevented the 
preparation of any complete or comprehensive report Nearly a quarter of a 
century had since elapsed, and the. Governor General in Council believed that 
the tune had now come for instituting a further and more careful investi- 
gation into the existing system, and into tlm results attained by it, than had 
hitherto been attempted * 


3 The mam Duty of the Commission —In appointing a Commission 
for that purpose, His Excellency declared that its duty should be to enquire 
particularly into the manner in which effect had been given to the Be 
spatch of i 8 3 4 , and to suggest such methods as it might think desirable, mtli a 
view to more completely carrying out the policy therem laid down t “ The Gov 
“ ernment of India,” says the Resolution, “ is firmly convinced of the soundness of 
“ that policy, and has no wish to depart from the principles upon which it is based ” 


4 Instructions to the Commission : Primary Education —The Gov- 
ernor General in Council desired that the Commission, in enquiring how far 
these principles had been acted on, “ should specially hear m mind the great 1m 

* portance which the Government attaches to the subject of Primary Education 
‘The development of elementary eduedtion was one of the main objects contem- 
plated by the Despatch of 1854 Attention was specially directed m that 

“ Despatch to the question ‘ how useful and practical knowledge, suited to every 

* station m life, might he best conveyed to the great mass of the people, who are 
“ utterly incapable of obtaimng any education worthy of the name by their 
“ own unaided efforts,’ and it was desired that * the active measures of Govern- 
“ment should be more especially directed for the future to this object* 
‘ Although the matter was thus prominently and at the outset pressed upon the 
“ attention of the Indian Administrations, there can His Excellency in Council 
“believes, he very little doubt that, owing to a variety of circumstances, more 
“ progress has up to the present time been made in high and middle than m 
“primary education The Government of India is not disposed in any way to 
“regret this advance It would be altogether contrary to its policy to check or 
“hinder in any degree the further progress of high or middle education But 
“ the Government holds that the different branches of Public Instruction should, 
“ if possible, move forward together, and with more equal step tlian hitherto, and 
“ the principal object, therefore, of the enquiry of the Commission should he * the 
“present state of elementary education throughout the Empire, and the means 
“by which this can everywhere he extended and improved ’ ” 


5 Instructions to the Commission : Private Efforts and Grants-in- 

aid — " 'While this is the mom object to which the enquiries of the Commission 
“ should he directed, the Governor General in Council desires to impress upon il 
“nt the same time the fact that it is not possible for the Government to find 
' funds sufficient to meet tho lull requirements of the country in the matter ol 
■primary education, if those requirements are to he judged by any European 
standard The resources at the disposal of Government, whether Imperial 
. f "j™ c “ 1, “Local are, and must long remain, extremely limited m amount! 
nd the result is, not only that progress must necessarily be gradual, but that, 
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“if satisfactory progress is to be made at all, every available private agency must 
“bo called into action to relieve and assist the public funds in connection with 
“every branch of Public Instruction. It was in view of ‘ the impossibility of 
“Government alone doing all tbat must be done to provide adequate means for 
*' the education of the Natives of India,’ that the grant-in-aid system was 
‘’elaborated and developed by tho Despatch of r 854 ; and it is to the wider ex- 
“ tension of tills system, especially in connection with high and middle education, 
" that the Government looks to set free funds which may then he made applicable 
“to tho promotion of the education of the masses. ‘The resources of the State 
“ought,' as remarked by the Secretary of State in Despatch No. 13 of 25th 
“ April 1864, * to he so applied as to assist those who cannot he expected to help 
“ themselves, and the richer classes of the people should gradually he induced 
“ to provide for their own education.' ”* 

6. Instructions to the Commission : Transfer of Schools to Native 
Management. — ■“ In pursuance of this policy, it is tho desire of Government to 
“ offer every encouragement to Native gentlemen to come forward and aid, even 
“ more extensively than heretofore, in the establishment of schools upon the grant- 
“ in-aid system : and His Excellenoy in Council is the more anxious to see tliis 
“brought about, because, apart altogether from the consequent pecuniary relief 
“ to Government, it is chiefly in tliis way that the Native community will be able 
“ to secure that freedom and variety of education which is an essential condition 
" in any sound and complete educational system. . . . The Government is 
“ ready therefore to do all that it can to foster such a spirit of independence and 
“ self-help. It is willing to hand over any of its own colleges or schools in suifc- 
“able cases, to bodies of Native gentlemen who will undertake to manage them 
“ satisfactorily as aided institutions ; all that the Government will insist upon 
“ being that due provision is made for efficient management and extended use- 
" fulness. . . . It is specially the wish of Government that municipal bodies 
“ should take a Large and increasing share in the management of the public 
“schools within the limits of their jurisdictions. The best way of securing this 
“ result should also be considered by the Commission.”t 

7. Instructions to the Commission: Rates of fees: Scholarships.— 

The Governor General in Council next called attention to the statement, not 
unfrequently made, that the wealthier classes in India do not at present pay 
enough for the education of their children. He laid down the principle that 
“persons in good circumstances should pay the full cost of their children’s edu- 
cation, or at any rate that no part of this should fall upon State funds. But 
“■“in endeavouring to secure this result, care must he taken that no unnecessary 
obstacles are thrown in the way of the upward progress of really deserving 
“students of tho poorer classes.’’^ The funds available for scholarships should 
he so distributed as to afford ample facilities for obtaining a good secondary edu- 
cation to a large number of youths in the secondary schools. The scholarships 
tenablo during the University course need not be so liberal, but should still he 
sufficient to hold out a fair opportunity of obtaining an advanced education to the 
best of the pupils in the middle and high schools. But Government scholar- 
ships ought not in any way to be placed on an eleemosynary basis. They 
“should always he given as distinct rewards for merit, tested and proved by 
“ competitive examinations.” $ "While the State provision for scholarships was to 
be allotted exclusively by competition, the Governor General in Council pointed 
out tliat it “ will leave a wide field open for the establishment of scholarships 
“ requiring local or other qualifications through the munificence of private indi- 
“ viduals or corporations.’^ 

• Resolution, paras 3 and 9 f Re«oluti<m, paias loandu. J Resolution, para- I*. 
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s instructions to the Commission: Indigenous Scliools.-In conncc 
tion with Ertaary Education, the Commission was directed to p-irticularly en- 
, d„„+ to ■which indigenous schools exist in different parts of the 

ns a port oi the educational system. The 
“ Government o£ India is disposed to advocate the maki ng as much use as po - 
, schools.’" “The greet object in the first instance is to get such 
“schools established : their improvement and elevation ,0 " ! '‘S'‘ cr f“ dar 
“ bein'", though o£ great importance, an object o£ subsequent endeavour ... 
“The Commission should advise as to limv this can best he done, without 
“attempting a too rapid advance, or throwing obstacles in the nay of the 
“ extension of the area of instruction, especially in backward districts, 1 

9 Instructions to the Commission: Secondary Education— Tilth 
regard to Secondary Education, the Commission was directed to enquire into the 
“ quality and character o£ the iastruction at present imparted m schools of this 
“ class The great majority of those who prosecute their studies beyond the pn- 
“mary sta-e will never go beyond the curriculum of thomiddle. orat furthest of 
“ the high schools. It is therefore of tho utmost importance that the education 
“ they receive should he as thorough and sound as possible. There are grounds for 
“ doubting whether there is not, ineoine Provinces at any rate, much room for im- 
“ provement m this respect. . . • It would he contrary to the policy of Govern- 
“ meat to adopt any measures that would have tho appearance of restricting aided 
“ schools to the use of any particular class of text-books, or to interfero with the 
“ free choice of the managers in such matters But it is desirable to know how 
“ far the general suggestions of the [Test-book] Committee have found acccpt- 
“ auco in the diifercnt Provinces, and what is being done to carry them out in 
" tho case of both Government and aided instruction.”} 


10. Instructions to tlio Commission: Inspection: FemaJo Educa- 
tion —The Commission was also to enquire into the present system of educa- 
tional inspection, with a view to lemoving defects, introducing improvements, 
and securin'- the aid of a large amount of voluntary agency in the work of inspect- 
ing and examining schools. The important and difficult subject of female 
education was to receive special consideration, together with the best means of 
encouraging and extending it so far as the circumstances of tho country 
permit. 

11. Instructions to the Commission: Subjects exempted from its 
Enquiries. — While thus assigning a large area of enquiry to the Commission, 
the Governor General in Council exempted certain special branches of educa- 
tional work from its investigations. These branches included tho general 
working of the Indian Universities ; technical instruction, whether medical, 
legal, or engineering ; the education of Europeans and Eurasians. Tho Govern- 
ment of India also warned the Commission that in providing for the extension of 
primary schools, “ the limitation imposed upon the action of Government by 
“financial considerations must always he borne in mind.”|| 


12. Method adopted by the Commission in conducting the En- 
quiry. — The Education Commission assembled in Calcutta on the ioth of Feb- 
ruary 1882, and sat xegulaily until the 31st of March. Its deliberations 
during this session were chiefly directed to preparing a scheme, with a 
view to clearly ascertaining the stato of education in each of the several 
Provinces of India, Eor this purpose, the representative members for each 
part of India were constituted a Provincial Committee. Tho Commission 

* Eesohhon.para 13 t Resolution, para 15 J Resolution, para 17. || Resolution, para. 13. 
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elaborated a detailed plan upon which the Provincial Committees were, during 
.the ensuing eight months, to draw up a Report dealing with the past his- 
tory, present condition, and future development of education in their respective 
Provinces. Before it separated, the majority of the Bengal witnesses were also 
examined by the Commission. At the end of March the first session of the 
Commission in Calcutta terminated, and the members returned to their own 
duties in the different Presidencies. The next eight months were devoted to 
tho local collection of materials upon which the Commission might base its 
deliberations during the second session. These materials were of three kinds. 
First, the evidence of witnesses in each Presidency and Province; second 
memorials submitted to the Commission by Associations, individuals, and public 
bodies throughout India; third, the Provincial Reports drawn up for the Com- 
mission by its members, arranged in Committees so as to represent tbe Pro- 
vinces to which they respectively belonged. The Commission re-assembled in 
Calcutta on the 5th of December 1882, and continued its sittings during tbe 
following months. It at onco appointed six sectional Committees, each of 
which was instructed to deal with the evidence, memorials, and Provincial 
Reports bearing on tbe subjects referred to it, and to prepare Recommenda- 
tions for discussion by the Commission. Having fully deliberated on the 
materials before it, and agreed upon its Recommendations, the Commission 
concluded its collective labours on the 16th of March 1883. Before separat- 
ing, the Commission placed on record its acknowledgment of the valuable 
services Tendered to it in various ways by its Secretary, Mr. Lewis Rice. 
Tho Report was then drawn up by the President of the Commission and a 
representative Committee of five members, — namely, Mr. Croft (Bengal), Mr. 
Miller (Madras), Mr. Howell (Central Provinces), Mr. Lee- Warner (Bombay), 
Mr. Deighton (North-Western Provinces). Mr. Jacob was entrusted with the 
preparation of the Statistical Tables contained in the Report — a task which 
proved to he one of exceptional difficulty. The Commission had reduced the 
results of its enquiries to 222 specific Recommendations: of which 180 were 
passed unanimously, while the remaining 42 were carried by a majority. The 
Recommendations are to ho accepted as the deliberate decisions of the Com- 
mission, and they form the basis of this Report. The Draft Report was 
circulated for approval to the membeis of the Commission in their respective 
Provinces. 

13 . Brief Survey of the Evidence. — The witnesses were chiefly selected 
by tlie Provincial Committees, with a view to representing the various educational 
interests in India; but a number of them consisted of gentlemen who spontane- 
ously requested to he examined. The Commission prepared a series of ques- 
tions covering the whole area of its enquiry, and forwarded a copy to each wit- 
ness for consideration. While inviting answers to tbe particular questions thus 
circulated, tho Commission did not confine the replies of the witnesses to 
those subjects, but welcomed the evidence of each witness on any educational 
matter in which he was interested, or with regard to which he had special 
knowledge. The number of witnesses thus examined was 193, and their 
evidence, taken as a whole, forms a unique exposition of the most trustworthy- 
opinion in India regarding the instruction of tlie people. As tlie enquiries of 
the Commission were to a large extent directed to the working of the existing 
system, the Education Department was strongly represented among the wit- 
nesses of each Province. The institutions interested in the application of 
the grant-in-aid principle were numerously represented by Missionaries, both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, by delegates selected by Native Educational 
Societies, and by the Head-masters of Native schools. Higher education was 
also repiesented by many gentlemen who, after a distinguished career in the TJm- 
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versities of Calcutta, Mad™, or Hominy, arc now actively engigi-d in Inlian 
professional life. Indigenous and primary education was represented not only 
L a numlier of witnesses specially interested in the instruction of .the loner 
classes, kit also liy Tandits and Manias is of indigenous schools, llio various 
races of India— Hindus, Muhammadans, Sikhs, Parsis,— were impartially licarcl. 
Particular care was taken that the educational wants of nny class, Mich ns 
the Muhammadans, who have fallen liclund in the raco of life under British 
Pule, should receive the fullest consideration. Tho number of witnesses was 
approximately fixed at an average of 30 to 40 for each Province; hut this 
territorial standard was modified according to the local necessities of the 
different parts of India. 


14 . Local Examination of tho Witnesses— The exam! nation of the 193 
witnesses was conducted at convenient centres in the Provinces to which they 
respectively belonged. Tho President of the Commission made a tour round 
India, and held a session with tho Provincial Committee in each of the main 
territorial divisions, for tho purpose of hearing evidence The cross-examin- 
ation of the witnesses was conducted, by the President and Provincial Commit- 
tees at considerable length. Tho list of witnesses is given in Appendix 11 to 
this Report, and tho number heard in each Province is summarised below.* 
The evidence thus collected throughout India, together with statements con- 
nected therewith, aggregates about three thousand printed pages. 


15. Brief Survey of the Memorials— The number of tho memorials 
received by the Commission was 323. They came from every part of India, but 
were most numerous in tho Punjab and NorthAVestern Provinces, where the 
language to be used as tbe medium of instruction is still a question of keen 
interest among the people. Of tlio total number of 323 received throughout 
India, 140 were submitted by Educational Societies, Municipalities, public 
bodies, or individuals interested in ncliool work; while 183 may bo described 
as popular manifestoes pus parting to he signed by 233,819 persons. The list 
of memorials is given in Appendix C to this Report, and tho number received 
from each Province is summarised below.t 


16. Brief Survey of the Provincial Reports.— Seven Reports were 
prepared by the Provincial Committees of the Commission for tho ter- 
ritorial divisions of India which those Committees respectively represent. { 

• Number of witnesses beard in each Province— 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

North Western Provioi 
Punjab 

Central Provinces 


33 witnesses, 

33 » 

31 M 
23 

45 » 

IS 


Tom 

Stveral of ttia Bengal witnesses were heard by tbe Provincial Committee, 
t list of memorials received from each Province— 

From Madras . 

■■ Bombay 
h Bengal 

» Noith Western Provinces and Oudh 

» Punjab 
» Ryputana 
, Miscellaneous 


• *93 
presided over 


13 

*45 

96 


. 6 


by its Own Chairman 


Total 


323 


prepare! Ij th. taa^ Ttlf I " P ““ “ f Sd “* 4 E <P»1 «■ 
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Taken as a whole, they exhibit, on a uniform plan and in complete detail, the 
past history, the present condition, and the future wants of education in each 
Province of India. They aggregated over 1,100 pages, and have supplied much 
of tbc information on which the present Report is based. A copy of each is 
submitted to the Government with this Report. 

17 . Summary of the Materials obtained— The materials collected by 
the Commission from Pebruary to November 1882 consist, therefore, of the 
evidence of 193 witnesses examined at local centres throughout India ; of 323 
memorials, chiefly from Associations, or from sections of the public interested 
in education ; and of a special Report for each of the great territorial divisions 
of India prepared by the Provincial Committee. The Commission re-assembled 
in Calcutta on the 5th December 1882, to deliberate upon the mass of printed 
and manuscript documents thus obtained. It divided the questions before it 
into six principal branches, as follows : (1) Indigenous and Primary Education ; 
(2) Secondary and Collegiate Education ; (3) the Internal Administration of 
tho Education Department, including the system of inspection and examina- 
tions ; (4) the External Relations of the Education Department, including 
grants-in-aid, and the withdrawal of Government in favour of native manage- 
ment of colleges and schools ; (5) the Education of Special Classes of the 
community requiring exceptional tieatment ; (6) Educational Legislation. A 
series of proposals were drawn up on each of these subjects by the Committee 
entiusted with its consideration. These proposals were then discussed and 
adopted, rejected, or modified by tho Commission The conclusions thus 
arrived at were, as already stated, embodied in 222 specific Recommendations 
which are to be accepted as the deliberate decisions of the Commission. 

18 . Twelve chief Divisions of the Enquiry— The Report will accord- 
ingly follow the classification indicated in the last paragraph, and treat the 
questions referred to tbc Commission by the Government of India in the follow- 
ing twelve Chapters : — 

(a) Historical review of education in India , Chapter II. 

(b) Indigenous education ; Chapter III. 

(c) Primary education ; Chapter IV. 

(d) Secondary education ; Chapter V. 

(e) Collegiate education ; Chapter VI. 

(f) Internal administration of the Department : control, inspection, ex- 

aminations, text- books ; Chapter VII 

(<;) External relations of the Department to individuals and public bodies * 
grants-in-aid, private efforts; Chapter VIII. 

(/<) Education of classes requiring special treatment; Chiefs and nobler, 
the Muhammadans, the aboiigines, low -castes, and the poor; 
Chapter IX. 

(*) Female education ; Chapter X. 

( j) Educational Legislation ; Chapter XI 

(#) Emancial Summary ; Chapter XU 

(i) Recommendations of the Commission ; Chapter XIII. 



CHAPTER II. 


HISTORICAL 11EVILW 01' EDUCATION IN INDIA 

19. Education in Ancient India.— Since their first nppcnrancc in nuthcn 
tic history, the Indians ha\ i always enjoyed the reputation of bang o learned 
people Slcgaslhcncs, the Greek ambassador to the court or Chandra Gupta 
about 300 B c , found a grave and polished society in which philosophy and 
sficncc were successfully cultivated and held in honour The rich stores of 
Sanskrit literature which Imo como down to the present age confirm tins 
description In the four stages prescribed for n Brail man’s life, the first, includ 

ing youth and early manhood, was that of the Ilrahnnchan, or karncr, and 
extended over many years Rut the Brahmans confined their teaching of the 
Dhanua SUastras to their own and the other two “ twice -born ” castes, and mad( 
it penal to communicate any but elementary know ledge to the senile and mixed 
multitude The Buddhist reformation placed religion and education on a more 
popular basis The Chinese travellers and the Pali teats alike bear witness to 
tins fact, and m the seventh century v « , the vast monastery of Nalanda formed 
a scat of learning which recalls, by tho numbers ami the zeal of Us students, the 
later Universities of mcdmal Europe After tho Musulman conquest, tho 
mosque became in India, as in other countries of Islam, a centre of instruction 
and of literary actmty Lducation alike among tlic Muhammadans and tho 
Hindus is based upon religion, and was supported by endowments and bequests 
in juoa ttstis The East India Company found the four ancient methods of edu- 
cation still at- work, m the instruction given by tho Brahmans to tbcjr disciples , 
in the tols, or scats of Sanskrit learning , and in the maktabs and nndrasas, or 
schools and colleges of tho Muhammadans , and in tho large number of humbler 
Tillage schools winch also existed These village schools gave an elementary 
•ducation to the trading classes and to the children of the petty landholders 
ind well to do famihes among the cultivators 


20. Education under British Buie—' When the East India Company 
received charge of Bengal from the Delhi Emperor, it aimed only at discharg- 
ing tho duties fulfilled by the previous ruling pow cr It respected endowments 
made to educational institutions, and its earliest efforts were confined to tho 
establishment of a Muhammadan and a Sanskrit college of the old types 
But three influences were at work which forced it into new fields of edu- 
cational activity A knowledge of English became a means of livelihood to 
natives at the centres of Government, and a demand arose Tor English 10 s true 
tion m the Presidency towns As the old exotic court language, Persian, fell 
mto disuse and especially when it ceased to ho tho language of official life 
the demand for education in the vernaculars winch had superseded the foreign 
tongue made itself more widely felt Meanwhile, a new influence m favour ^of 
popular education was bemg brought to bear upon the Indian Government 
by missionary and philanthropic bodies both in this country and in Europe The 
old system however, did not give place to the now without a strnsHie Tor 
many^yeajs the medium and the character of the instruction to be gnen 


\ ln ® 0Te ™ment Schools and Colleges were the subject of a vigorous 
IhaTSi the An S llclsts the Orientalists The former party ur^ed 

* a11 lnst ™tion of the higher kind should be given through the En 'fish 
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language, and should ha in accordance with. t modem ideas. The latter, while 
admitting tha^ what was ‘then J taught as science had no right to that title, 
wished to maintain tho study of the Oriental classics in accordance with the 
methods indigenous to tho country. Both parties "broadly and prominently 
admitted the claims of the vernacular languages. Among tho Orientalists were 
many distinguished of the officers of Government, and for some time their views 
prevailed in the General Committee of Public Instruction. But the minority 
gradually became more and more powerful ; and when in 1835 the two parties 
were so evenly balanced that tilings had come to a dead-lock, It was Macaulay’s 
advocacy of English education that turned the scale against the Orientalists. 
Eis famous Minute was immediately followed by a Resolution of tho Gov- 
, emor- General, which plainly declared for English as against Oriental education. 
A few years later the Orientalists made several efforts to rescind this Re- 
solution and to revert to the previous policy in favour of the classical languages 
of India. They received, however, no encouragement from the Government ; 
and in 1839 h/ord Auckland published a Minute which finally closed the con- 
troversy. The purport of this Minute was “ that although English was to 
“ he retained as the medium of the higher instruction in European literature, 
“ philosophy, and science, the existing oriental institutions were to he kept up 
“ in full efficiency, and were to receivo the same encouragement as might be 
“ given to tho students at English institutions. Vernacular instruction was to 
“ bo combined with English, full choice being allowed to the pupils to attend 
“ whichever tuition they might individually prefer. ”* Since that time educa- 
tion in India has proceeded upon tho recognition of the value of English 
instruction, of the duty of the State to spread "Western knowledge among its 
subjects, and of tho valuable aid which missionary and philanthropic bodies 
can render in the task. In reviewing the progress of education we proposo to 
consider, first, the early efforts of the East India Company and of private socie- 
ties prior to 1854; secondly, the principles laid down for tho guidance of the 
Departments in the Despatches of 1854 and 1859; and thirdly, the progress 
of education in each Province of India between 1854 and 1882. The condition 
of education in India in 1881-82 in every class of colleges and schools, the inter- 
nal mechanism, as well as tho external relations of the Departments, the question 
of legislation, and the financial administration of education will form the sub- 
jects of separate Chapters of this Report. 

21. Madras : Education prior to 1854. — Education has never been 
wholly neglected in the Southern Districts which now form the Presidency of 
Madras. The indigenous schools, a relic of very early times, fell far short of 
modem European standards, bnttliey helped, as elsewhere in India, to raise the 
general standard of intelligence ; and they gave a practical training to their pupils 
for the affairs of life. In 1 822, when the British Government, represented by Sir 
Thomas Munro, began to manifest an interest in popular instruction, and insti- 
tuted such enquiries as could then ho made, 157,000 hoys and more than 4,000 
girls were found in attendance at about 12,000 schools. With the exception 
of a few institutions conducted by European Missionaries, all existing schools 
were supported and managed by the people themselves. The instruction given 
was either extremely rudimentary, or when it dealt with higher subjects, aimed 
at little more than the cultivation of the memory. 

22. Madras: Government Measures, 1826 to 1854. — The Government 
of Madras accordingly established, in 1826, a Board of Public Instruction, 
and under the care of that Board, nearly one hundred schools were opened in 
the rural districts, together with a central institution for the training of teachers 

• Howell sJiote on Education prior to iSj4. 
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m Madras Tins central institution supplied eventually the 1 ms of the 
Madras High School; hut the schools in the Districts languished, and m 
a fovv years were nl)ohshc<l its failures By appointing other Hoards and liy 
institutin'; various examinations, Go; eminent math wvtral subsequent cnilra 
Tours to encourage a demaud for n lx ttcr education than the indigenous schools 
afforded But up to 1S54, the only attempt uliuli prosed to Iks a success was 
tho Madras High School rounded on tho Central Madras Institution of 
1826, it was opened ns a lugli school in 1841, and for mans scars was conducted 
hy Mr L. II Powell, afterwards Director of Public Instruction The high 
school quickly gained tho rt putation which, under the name of the Presidency 
College, it has uniformly presen «! Two schools iff n similar character were 
founded at Ctuldaloro and Rajamahendn, m 1853 and 1854 rcspcetncly 
"When, therefore, the Despatch of 1854 was written, these three institutions in 
which English was taught were the onh result of the efforts which Go\ em- 
inent had made during twenty eight years 


23 Madras: Private Effort, 1786 to 1854— Meantime, other 
agencies had hceu at work Schools for I urasians had long flourished in 
Madras One of them, the Military Orphan Asylum, founded in 1786, became 
widely known through the method of instructio n borrowed fro m the indigenous 
system and first applied in it by Dr Bell In schools o? tins class, n few natives 
rcccn cd a fair education But tho philanthropic spirit from w Inch such institu- 
tions sprang, made its effects fclton the natives of the country more directly hy 
another channel As noticed in paragraph 96 of the Despatch of 1854, Southern 
India owes much of its educational progress to the efforts of missionary socie- 
ties, — efforts early recognised hy tho Local Go; eminent In 1 790, the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge opened a school for nati; es, which, 
after passing through many changes, still flourishes as St Peter’s College at 
Tanjorc lhc Government of Madras made grants to the Society for this institu 
tion, and for one or two others, with wluchtho venerated name of Sell wars was 
connected In Madras, therefore, missionary effort in education had obtained 
State aid, and thus established the claims of private effort to tho recognition of tho 
State, bcfoic tho closo oE the eighteenth century Tho Missionaries of the 
American Board opened a number of primary schools in tho Madura District in 
1834 , and maintained for many years, subsequent to 1835, a school in the town 
of Madura in which English was taught But the measure which did most for 


education in the South was taken by another missionary body In 1837, Mr 
Anderson, the first Missionary of the Scottish Church to Southern India, opened 
an institution in Madras lie aimed at implanting m natives of tho country a. 
desire for education of a distinctively ‘Western type, communicated through the 
medium of the English language The success of the experiment was unequi 
vocal from the outset Mr Anderson’s Institution became a centre of educa 
tional activity, and was surrounded m a few years hy vigorous branch schools 
It is now represented by two great institutions in tho Presidency town tho 
Madras Christian College, and tho Church of Scotland Missionary Institution 
and hy tho man, .auxiliary schools of these parent mst.tut.ons m Madras and 
the surrounding Districts Since ,S 37 and particularly from 1 84 “X. as 
alicady mentioned, the Government High School aras opened, education inis 

were also opened by the TTeslevanltr ° tV ' ° otllcr '“tltutions 

ary Society in 1853 ^ Mosto^these oist^ 11 1” 1 l8 ^'’ ^y london Mission 
ed noth them The wortTof tht ni, ras ^ 0ns , ™ 1 de I>™‘lent schools connect 
worh of tho Church Missionary and Propagation Societies 
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expanded rapidly in Tinncvelly and Tanjorc. It is estimated tliat in 1854 
about 30,000' boys 'were being educated in schools conducted by missionary 
societies, and about 3,000 were obtaining at least the elements of a liberal 
education in English 

It was not until 1842 that native effort began to wort on the modem basis, 
by the opening of Pachaiyappa’s Institution in Madras. The funds were de- 
rived from a charitable bequest of old standing, which by a decree of the 
Supreme Court was made available for educational purposes, and placed under 
a body of native gentlemen as trustees. The school at once took a high posi- 
tion, and has continued from its foundation until now to be the most distin- 
guished example of native educational effort in the Presidency. In 1854, the 
institution in Madras and its branch schools, which the trustees had opened at 
the sacred cities of Conjeveram and Chidambaram, were giving a high class of 
education to about a thousand pupils. 

24. Madras : Female Education, 1841 to 1854 . — Female education had 
also made a certain amount of progress independently of tho State, and chiefly 
under missionary management, before the publication of the Despatch of 
1S54. Boarding-schools were maintained from an early period by the Church 
of England Societies in Tinncvelly ; hut they were almost exclusively attended 
by the daughters of converts to Christianity. The first direct effort at educating 
Hindu girls of the higher castes was mado at Madras in 1841 by the Mis- 
sionaries of the Scottish Church. The attempt had to struggle against many 
obstacles; and in 1843, the school was still on so small a scale that only 
nino pupils wero in regular attendance. The difficulties were, however, gra- 
dually overcome, and since 1843, the growth of female education among the 
Hindus, though not rapid has been uninterrupted. In 1 845 the first girls’ 
school, partly under native management, was opened in Madras. It has proved 
the precursor of many more ; hut even yet, female schools under any other 
than missionary management arc few and Bmall outside the Presidency town. 
In 1854, there wero probably 7,000 girls at schools conducted by missionary 
societies ; and although the bulk of these were Native Christians, there was 
also a considerable proportion of Hindus belonging to the higher castes. The 
nine pupils at tho school of the Free Church of Scotland in 1843 had increased 
to about 700 in 1854. 

25 . Madras: General Summary. — Thus, when the Despatch of 1854 
appeared, a good foundation for education had been laid. The three Govern- 
ment schools, although the number of their pupils was hut small, were efficient 
and served as useful models. The natives, besides continuing to maintain their 
indigenous schools, had begun to demand education of a modem type. Mis- 
sionary schools had also been set up in many Districts and encouraged by the 
State. Whilo the Presidency town bad kept the lead in many ways, educa- 
tion had been widely developed throughout tho Province 

26 . Bombay : Education prior to 1854 —Tho educational history of 
Bombay prior to 1854 is mainly a lecord of the work of missionary 
societies and of tbe Board of Education established in 1840. During the 
ascendancy of the Portuguese in Western India, their religious orders had 
organised a fairly complete system of education, wliich was developed until 
their expulsion by the Maratbas. The orphanages and colleges established 
by the Franciscan and Jesuit orders were closed before the middle of the 
eighteenth century; but tbe parish schools of the Portuguese territories 
survived ,the wieck of tho power under which they had grown up. When 
British rule established itself in tbe capital of the Deccan, a remarkable 
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r ss ‘ on31 7 enterprise took place The regions societies of America 
England Scotland, and Ireland, Tied with each other in an lionomahle rivalry 
to cover the newly acquired territories with schools The American Missionary 
Society opened a school for boys m Bombay in 1814, and ten Tears later 
established the first school for native girls in Western India Them most sue’ 
cessful operations were conducted at Ahmadnogar in the Deccan, wh™ they 

sksm- tio JiT w ? 
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which had injured primary education in tho districts, and contributed to the 
failure of the Presidency College. A Board of Education was therefore created 
in 1840 consisting of six members, of whom three were appointed by tho Native 
Education Society as its last act, and tluco hy Government. 

28. Bombay: Board of Education, 1840 to 1854.— The Board of edu- 
cation was the forco which directed tho movement of education in Bombay, be- 
fore tho State recognised its duty of organising a Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Its success was partly due to the impulse n hich the efforts of tho Missionaries 
had given to education, and partly to the alleged poverty of the indigenous 
system in Western India. It has been noticed that the District Officers had 
failed to manage successfully the primary schools entrusted to their care. 
Tho creation of tho Board was thus tho natural outcome both of the growing 
demand for instruction and of the need of a central authority. The lustory of 
education in Bombay between 1840 and 1855 is tho history of the Board thus 
created, and of tho missionary societies which continued their independent 
work. Annual reports published by tho Board bear testimony to the sound- 
ness of their policy and to their far-sighted views on education. The Board 
took over all the Native Education Society’s Vernacular Schools in Bom- 
bay and in the rural Districts, as well as the Government Vernacular Schools 
throughout the Presidency. They assumed charge of the English schools, of the 
Poona Sanskrit College founded in 1821, of the Normal classes, and of the 
Elphinstono College. They divided tho educational area of the Presidency 
into three divisions, each under a European Inspector ; established School Com- 
mittees, and stipendiary studentships; and undertook to open a vernacular 
school iu every villago containing 2,000 inhabitants, provided the people sub- 
scribed a certain share of tho cost. They also enquired into the condition of 
indigenous schools, and ascertained that in 1842 there were 1,420 such schools 
attended by upwards of 30,000 scholars. As, however, the funds at their dis- 
posal were inadequate, and tho general character of the indigenous schools 
seemed indifferent, tho Board rendered them no aid, and preferred to carry 
the policy bequeathed to them by Mr- MomjMuari EUphinsfxum- In JR43, 
Sir Erskine Perry became the President of the Board, and continued to hold 
that office until 1852. He was a strong advocate of English schools, and of 
leaving the education of tho masses to the indirect influence of the downward 
filtration policy, holding that it was better to concentrate on tho higher educa- 
tion of tho few a grant which was inadequate to make any impression on the 
masses. But, at the same time, ho was anxious to open liighcr education to the 
poor, and to encourage a thorough study of tho vernacular pari passu with 
English. On his retirement, only 43 Vernacular schools had been added to the 
list of Board-schools, whilst the number of English schools and their attend- 
ance had been doubled. His special encouragement of higher education 
involved a deviation from the previous tendency of the educational movement 
in Bombay, and met with some opposition. But his policy stimulated private 
enterprise, and called forth public liberality. Nine private English schools were 
maintained by their promoters as a means of livelihood at the Presidency town ; 
liberal endowments were created for the foundation of girls’ schools in Ahmeda- 
bad; and the distant town of Dhulia subscribed Us. 21,000 for a school fund. 
On Sir Erskine Perry’s retirement from the direction of the Board, a reaction 
commenced in favour of primary education. Small grants-in-aid were for 
tho first time offered to indigenous schools ; appointments in the lower grades of 
the public service were tlirown open to public competition ; and the State sub- 
sidy for education was increased to Bs. 2,50,000. The Board now undertook 
to open a school in any village in the Presidency, on the condition that the 
inhabitants would engage to defray half the master’s salary and to provide 
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» school room and class books Ttaty five yilhges unmodmtoly apphoi for 
schools on these terms and twenty five of the demands were complied with In 
the followin'* year, 1854, the number of applications from one Division alone 
amounted to no fewer than 84 The number of English and Normal 
schools was also increased, and Sind now began to bo provided for A school 
for Hindus of the lowest castes was opened in this year at Ahmadnagar ihe 
first school of this hind had been established m Poona a few years before, by a 
private person, and the Scottish Mission at Surat had opened similar schools in 
jgeo The public libraries aided by the Education Board amounted to 22 , 
and during the year 46 000 copies o£ elementary school boobs we printed for 
the book depositories at Bombay and Poona 


29 Bombay: PemaleEducation,1824to 1854 —It lias been shown that 
the first attempt at educating Hindu girls in Madras was mode by the Mission- 
aries of the Scottish Church in 1841 To the American Missionary Society is 
due the credit of having opened the first native guls’ school in Bombay in 1824 
By the year 1829 no fewer than 400 female pupils were Tecemng instruction in 
their schools In 1827, the Scottish Missionary Society had already attracted 
300 girls to their schools, and in 1 840, five schools for the daughters of the higher 
classes of Hindus were opened in the neighbourhood of Poona by the Society 
The Church Missionary Society established their first female school m 1826 , and 
thus the cause of female education was actively taken in hand by the missionary 
societies of Bombay, from the earliest commencement of their labours in the 
field of education By 1851, native society had already given satisfactory proof 
of its independent interest m extending education to girls In that year, an 
endowment fund of Es 20 000 was created by Mr Maganbliai ICaramcliaud, 
of Ahmedabad for the foundation of two girls' schools m that city The 
institutions have flourished without interruption, and still occupy a high posi 
tion amongst the numerous schools for girls which have "been established in the 
Division of Gujarat In the same year, a native gentleman of Poona Mr 
Joti Govmdrao Phule, opened a private school at Poona, which was long held 
in high repute "While the missionary societies and a few native gentlemen 
of position, were thus engaged, a still more important stimulus to the cause of 
female education was supplied by Profe^or Patton of the Elphinstone College 
He promoted the formation of a “ Students’ Literary and Scientific Society,” 
which entirely supported in the city of Bombay nine vernacular free schools 
for girls attended by more than 650 pupils 


30. Bombay: General Summary— When the Board of Education 
resided office in May 1855, they were able to show that during their 15 years’ 
administration the expenditure on education, together with the number of 
schools and scholars, had nearly trebled while the quality of the instruction 
imparted had greatly improved With the single exception of girls’ schools 
which they left entirely to private enterprise, they had laid the foundations 
of a system of education winch anticipated many of the principles of the 
Despatch of 1854 The way had been prepared for a University, by the 
establishment at Bombay and Poona of institutions for imparting instruc 
tion m Literature, Law, Medicine, and Civil Engineering At all the Dis 
tnct head quarter stations m the Presidency, except Kaira, an English 
school had been established, as a model to excite and to encourage innta- 
tion Vernacular schools controlled by the Board were springing up on all 
sides, while at the same time the indigenous schools wire being Elected 
and encouraged A very interesting feature of the last period of the Brard s 
administration was the introduction of the system of prLry school alt 
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tered by the State, but mainly supported by the people themselves This sys- 
tem may be regarded as the germ from which the local fund schools that now 
exist were developed. 

31 . Bengal: Education prior to 1854 :. — A vigorous system of indigenous 
education has, at all times within, historical memory, flourished in Bengal. 
Under the early Brahman civilisation, the instruction of the youth of the higher 
castes formed a religious duty, and in the case of the Brahmans themselves, 
the years devoted to learning were recognised as one of the four periods in the 
scheme of each man’s life. When the English acquired the country, they found 
a number of scattered institutions, known as tols, devoted to Sanskrit instruction 
on the ancient methods ; a number of learned Muhammadans, usually attached 
to noble families or to mosques, who were engaged in teaching the youth of 
that creed ; and a number of village schools of a humbler sort, which gave a 
practical, although an irregular, education to the lower orders. These three 
classes of institutions have been preserved in the educational system introduced 
hy the British in Bengal. The old Sanskrit method may still he seen at work in 
the tols of Nadiya, while its modem counterpart flourishes in the Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta. Muhammadan learning on the orthodox basis is main- 
tained hy the Calcutta Mad rasa or central Muhammadan college, and by 1,250 
recognised Muhammadan schools or foundations, known as maktabs. The ancient 
village schools are now represented hy upwards of 50,000 lower primary schools 
aided or inspected hy the Education Department, and hy upwards of 4,000 
which have not yet been incorporated into the system. The re-organisation of 
public instruction upon a pre-existing basis has, from the first, characterised 
British educational efforts in Lower Bengal. * In 1781, Warren Hastings, the 
first Governor General of India, established the Calcutta Madrasa as a seat 
of Muhammadan learning. The Permanent Settlement of 1793 recognised 
in perpetuity the rent-free grants of land enjoyed alike by the Sanskrit 
tols and the Muhammadan maktabs. In 1811, the Court of Directors en- 
tertained proposals for still further encouraging the ancient learning hy 
two Sanskrit Colleges m Nadiya and Tirhut. Sat the discussions which 
shortly afterwards took place, both in England and India, with regard to 
the renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1813, brought into prominence 
other views, and eventually gave a new direction to State education. The 
truth is, a demand had sprung up for a class of instruction different from that 
imparted hy the ancient methods. The upper classes no longer desired merely 
a traditional knowledge of the Sastras or of the Koran They wished to give 
their children an education which would cnablo them to make their way in life. 
In 1817, certain wealthy native citizens of Calcutta opened the Hindu 
College, for the education in English of children of the higher castes. The 
School Book Society, established in the same year, undertook the preparation of 
works, suitable for school clashes, in English and the vernaculars. During the 
next sixteen years, a struggle went on between education in the ancient writings 
conducted upon tho ancient methods, and education in modem branches of 
knowledge through the medium of tho English language. An English 
education began to be recognised as an assured means of livelihood. In 
1819, the School Society set on foot a project for establishing schools, both 
English and vernacular, all over the country, with its central organisation in 
Calcutta. Missionary effort also began to make itself felt. During the ten 
years from the renewal of the Charter in 1813, tho fresh impulse given to 
education was really the result of private efforts, which were partly due to 
natives as in the ease of tho Calcutta Hindu College, and partly due to joint 
Associations of English and native gentlemen, or to missionary bodies as in the 
case of the Baptist Press at Serampur. 
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32. Bengal: The Committee of Public Instruction! 1823 to 1842 •— 
The Charter of 1813 had provided a sum of Its. 1,00,000 to he Yxpenucd 
annually on education from the public revenues. In 1823, tho Indian Gov- 
ernment, under pressure of Parliamentary enquiries and non-official Societies, 
at length organised measures for giving effect to this provision of its. Omartcr. 
It appointed a Committee of Public Instruction, consisting of distinguished 
public officers, for tho control of education. The action of the Committee 
is thus described by one of our colleagues, Mr. Dowell, in his Note on Educa- 
tion. in India : ** Prom its earliest constitution this Committee was guided 'Iff 
“ two great principles, which became traditional, and had the most important, 
“ effect upon the progress of education. The first was an endeavour to win the 
“confidence of the educated and influential classes, by encouraging the learning 
“ and literature lhat they respected, and by strictly avoiding any suspicion of 
“ interference with religion. The second principle wa9 that, as the funds at the 
“ disposal of the Committee were quite inadequate for any purpose of general 
“ education, the best application of them would be to high education, w Inch was of 
“ course out of the reach of the masses and only attainable by the few. Prom the 
“ former principle sprung tho controversy between the Anglicists and Orien- 
“talists, that grew in intensity during the first twelve years of the Committee’s 
“existence and was only finally settled in 1839 Prom the latter principle, 
“founded on the view that schools must be Government institutions, and that re- 
construction and not improvement was the business of the Committee, 
“resulted the policy which was long maintained.” In 1824, the Committee 
established the Calcutta Sanskrit College, against the wishes of a numerous 
body of Native memorialists, with Baja Rammoban Roy at their head, who 
prayed that the college might be for English, and not for Sanskrit teaching. 
But under Lord William Bentmck, the cause of English education, as opposed 
to instruction exclusively in the ancient classical languages of India, rapidly 
gained ground. Under his auspices, Mr. A data, about 1835, conducted a wide- 
spread enquiry into the then existing state of popular education. Mr. Adam 
estimated the number of village schools and patshalas at about 100,000 in 
Lowei Bengal, and in one of the ablest Reports ever written in India, earnestly 
pleaded for the instruction, of the people. No general effort was, however, 
made to assist or improve the indigenous schools until 1855. In 1S35, a Gov- 
v. eminent Resolution, inspired by Macaulay’s condemnation of the old systems 
v of oriental learning, decided the long controversy between tho Orientalists 
and the Anglicists in favour of education through the medium of tho English 
language The freedom conferred in the same year upon the Press, the 
abolition of Persian as the language of the Courts in 1837, and tho wider career 
and larger responsibilities accorded to native judicial officers by a series of Acts 
from 1836 to 1843, gave an impulse to education on the new basis. The sums 
placed at tho disposal of the Committee of Public Instruction had risen from 
Rs. 1,00,000 in 1823 to Rs. 4,50,000 in 1805; and in 1839, the Committee 
found itself in a position to establish a system of substantial scholarships in 
EngUsb-teaclung schools It divided the country into nine educational circles, 
in each of which there was to be a central college, while every District within 
the circle was to be provided with a school teaching both English and the 
vernacular. In 1830, Dr. Alexander Duff, as Missionary of the Scottish Church, 
established in Calcutta the college now represented by the Free Church of 
Scotland’s Institution and the General Assembly’s Institution of the Church 
of Scotland. . 

33. Bengal: Council of Education, 1842-54.-In 1842 - 43 , the old 
Committee of Public Instruction gave place to a more powerful body known 
as the Council of Education. The Council directed its efforts cliicfly, although 
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not exclusively, to higher instruction in English and the vernacular. It 
organised a fairly complete system of examinations, with scholarships, both 
vernacular and English, for distinguished students, and it endeavoured to pro- 
vide that success at its examinations should practically lead to employment 
in the public service. While using its examinations as a means for raisin^ 
the standard of education throughout Lower Bengal, the Council of Education 
did much to improve the character of the text-books, and to create a regularly 
trained staff of schoolmasters. After twelve years of unwearied activity, it 
had raised the number of institutions under its control from 28 in 1843 to 
* 5 * * 855 » an ^ the number of pupils from 4,632 in 1843 to 13,163 in 1855. 

The number of teachers had, during the same time, multiplied from 191 to 
455 * while the animal expenditure by Government had only increased from 
Its. 4,12,284 to Bs. 5,94,428. Tlie Council of Education had secured a large 
measure of success alike in extending higher instruction, and in creating 
a general senso of the pecuniary value of a good education. But it made at 
this timo no attempt to deal with the 100,000 indigenous village schools, which 
STr. Adam's enquiries had disclosed in 1835. Before the Council gave place in 
1855 to the Department of Public Instruction, it had, however, set up in differ- 
ent parts of the country vernacular schools to servo as models of instruction 
upon the modem basis. Lord Hardinge, between 1844 and 1848, sanctioned 
101 such schools. The schools on the whole failed, their places being already 
occupied by the indigenous system ; but those of them which survived long 
continued to bear the name of tbe Governor General by whom they were 
founded. A scheme for a University in Calcutta was under consideration 
when the Despatch of 1854 arrived, and the Council made over its functions 
to the new Department of Public Instruction. 


3d. North-Western Provinces : Education prior to 1854.— The first 
step taken by the British Government towards the education of the people 
in the North-Western Provinces, was the establishment of the Benares Sans- 
krit College in 1791. During the next half century, the management of 
education in the •North-Western Provinces continued in the hands of the Govern- 
ment of India acting through its Committee of Public Instruction. In 1843, 
the control of funds was made over to the Local Government, and adminis- 
tered by Local Committees. Until this year. State education concerned itself 
chiefly with colleges, which in their earlier period wero of an oriental charac- 
ter, but became gradually de-orientalised after the publication of Lord William 
Bentinck’s Resolution in 1835. 


35. North-Western Provinces: Government Measures, 1791 to 
1854.— The Colleges established during tbe first period, from ijgl to 1843, 
were three in number ; at Benares, Agra, and Delhi The Benares College, part- 
ly on account of incompetent and dishonest management, and partly because 
the course of instruction was itself of little practical value, obtained no real 
success till about forty years after its foundation. But with the introduction 
of English, and under the skilful organisation of Dr. Ballantyne, rapid progress 
was made, and before 1834, the College had completely changed its character. 
In the place of obsolete studies negligently pursued, Dr. Ballantyne substituted 
a liberal education, somewhat similar in character to that prescribed by the 
Indian Universities of tie present day. Discipline and regularity succeeded to 
confusion and misrule; a system of stipends, attracting but a scanty attendance 
of fastidious students, gave way to the general payment of fees. The 
steadilv increased, and although the College was no longer of an oriental type, 
Sanskrit literaturobecame a real and fruitful study. Western science let in a 
light on what Eastern learning had left dark ; Western methods were applied to 
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problems of language and to systems of jurisprudence. The Colleges at Agra 
and Delhi, founded between .Sag and .825, had a quicker growth; party 
because they took advantage of tho experience gained at Benares and partly 
because relMous prejudices were less powerful than at that centre of Ilmduism. 
They admitted Musalmans as well as Hindus, and prescribed a course of 
instruction more adapted to the practical requirements of modem life. As at 
Benares, the question of stipends for some time caused much difficulty Long 
use had sauctioned the practice, and the ancient native seats of learning were 
almost exclusively charitable foundations. Of any sentiment involving a loss 
of self-respect in those gratuitously educated, Hindus and Musalmans were 
alike ignorant ; as their religions consider it a pious duty to receive as well as to 
impart knowledge. Tor a time, therefore, they resisted the payment of fees, and 
against the withdrawal of stipends rebelled by desertion. Patience, however, 
on the part of the authorities, and a growing appreciation of the money value 
of English education, gradually reconciled the people to the new system. In 
1854, the students in the three colleges numbered 976 ; hut only a small propor- 
tion of them were in classes corresponding with those of the present colleges. A 
college then contained classes in which the alphabet was taught, under the same 
roof with classes reading Shakespeare, the Calculus, Smith’s Wealth of .Nations, 
and the Ramayana. Except that it contained forty or fifty more advanced stu- 
dents, and that its discipline was more perfect, it did not differ from the secondary 
schools which sprang up between 1820 and 1854 in tho more important towns, 
such as Allahabad, Meerut, and Bareli. Of these schools there were eight in 1 843 
with an attendance roll of 1,007. establishment of many of them was pre- 

mature, and in 1853-54, the eight had fallen to three, and the pupils to 779. Of 
the schools which survived, that at Bareli was afterwards raised, for a time, to 
the status of a College, while those at Ajmir and Sagar are represented by the 
high schools of the present day. Missionary enterprise had also been at work 
in this Province, and the Despatch found over 4,000 pupils in missionary schools 
of which the returns are forthcoming. 

36. Horth-Westem Provinces : Indigenous Education prior to 
1854 , — The English-teaching schools and colleges which have been described 
touched the merest fragment of the town population, and did not touch the rural 
classes at all. Until 1846, whatever instruction those classes received was con- 
veyed in their own indigenous schools. Something more was required ; and in 
1846 the Local Government declared in the following terms the policy which 
they intended to pursue : “ Landed property in these Provinces is found to he 
“ very minutely subdivided, and the existing rights in the land are of many 
“ different kinds. In prosecution of its duty the Government has made great 
“ exertions to protect theserights by defining their nature and extent, and by devis- 
“ i Q S a system for their complete registration. The efficiency of this system 
“ depends on the ability of the people to comprehend it, and to take precautions 
“ that whatever affects themselves is accurately shown in the registers. Few this 
“ purpose it is necessary that they Bliouldbe able to read and write, and should 
‘ ‘ understand the elementary rules of arithmetic.” Actuated by this benevolent 
policy, tho authorities had various courses open to them. They might have 
laboured to improve and extend the indigenous system, or they mi-ht Jiave 
exclusively set up superior schools of their own. Or, again, they mi-ht 
have combined the two systems. 'We have only to show the course which 
they did pursue and the reasons which induced them to choose that course 
It would be out of place here to criticise the policy which they deliberately 
adopted, and perhaps at this distance of time it would he difficult to offer anv 

Aec ;“ rr T the “ atter - Itis ' of possible that the enquiries 

instituted did not ascertain with complete accuracy the proportion of pupils 
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attending the indigenous schools. But in 1848 it was computed that out 
o£ 1,900,000 males of a school-going age, only 68,000 were receiving any in- 
struction. "With a few exceptions in which Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian were 
intelligently taught, the schools were considered as hardly answering tho 
Western idea of the word in a single respect. They were not permanent j for a 
teacher would, perhaps only for a few months, gather round him half a doren 
pupils who after his departure might or might not find some one to take his 
place. They could hardly be said to have had any system at all. The sub- 
jects taught were considered almost useless for the object which tho Govern- 
ment desired. A little reading, chiefly of sacred texts, a very little writing, 
and some elementary arithmetic comprised tho usual course. Books were 
almost unknown. The teachers, as a rule illiterate, seemed to offer but little 
prospect of that rapid improvement which was required. The difficulties in the 
path of reform, however, lay not only nor chiefly in the character of the schools 
and the unfitness of their masters. Religious feelings and interested moth cs 
combined to excite and keep alive a dread of any interference from without. 
It seemed also clearly impossible, without great waste of money, to attempt 
any completeschemeof mass education, while the information at tho disposal of 
Government was so imperfect. Eight Districts were therefore selected for experi- 
ment, and Sir. IL S. Reid was appointed Visitor-General, with an adequate staff 
of subordinates, to push forward more minute enquiries, to help by suggestions 
the schools already in existence, to encourage the establishment of others, to 
prepare suitable books, and to choose teachers for such schools as would accept 
them. At the sarno time a number of model schools were started and main- 


tained by tho Government at certain central points. In point of order and 
system they differed greatly from anything to nhich tho rural classes had 
been accustomed. In their studies they looked to what was practically useful, 
one main object being to substitute tlio homely vernaculars for a foreign litera- 
ture to which tho more ambitious of the indigenous schools wero so much 
addicted. Tho lines thus laid down in 1850 were closely followed for the next 
four or five years. It may be that the form of encouragement given to the indi- 
genous schools was not the most suitable ; hut, after a review of tbo progress 
made, tho Local Government arrived at the conclusion that it was unsatisfac- 
tory, and gradually abandoned the original scliemc for one in which the 
control of education should be more entirely in its hands. Supported by 
tho voluntary contributions of the landholders hut managed by Government 
officers, tho villago schools, then organised, slowly displaced tbo indigenous 
maktab and pathsala, and at length became tho only form of primary 
vernacular education which the Government eared to promote. 2Ir. Thomason 


was the first Lieutenant-Governor of the North-TTcst who gave a perma- 
nent impulse to popular education. He instituted a scries of enquiries 
with a view to persuading the people to set up schools for themselves, 
and laid tho foundation of tho existing system of education. The establish- 
ment of tho tahsili or higher vernacular schools is thus described by a R 0 * 0 * 
lutionof the Government of tho Korth-T\'estcra Provinces in >850. . j Cr ? 

“ will be a Government Tillage school at the head-quarters of every tahsildan 
. which will bo conducted by a schoolmaster, who Will recede 

" from Rs. 10 to so per mensem, besides such fees as ho may collect from Jus 
“ scholars." The tahsili school taught reading and writing, accounts, and land 
mensuration on tho native system, with geography, history, and S*° metr J'» 
through tho medium ot tho vernacular. In . S 5 4, the attendance at tahsih «!.«>!, 
numbered 4,66s, at tho moderate State expenditure of Its. 9;5 6 a- Tbc “ lt ?" 
bandi, or tower primary vernacular schools, svhicli now number thousands in 
tho North-Western Provinces, originated about 1S5J m an experiment nri f 
Mr. Alexander, Collector of Muttra. His plan was to choose a pergaim. 
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and to ascertain how many children of a school-going ago it contained what 
rerenne it paid, and what expense it could therefore hear. A cluster of four or 
five villages was then marked out, and the most central of the villages was fixed 
upon as the site of the school The cost was levied by a voluntary rate m aid, 
which originally varied in the different Districts, but ultimately the zammdars 
agreed to contribute towards education at the rate of one per cent, on then- 
land revenue. Mr. Alexander’s idea was quickly taken up in other Districts. 
In 1853, Agra, Bareli, Etah, Etawah, Mainpuri, Muttra, and Shahjahanpur 
all had a certain number of lialkabandi schools, and at the close of 1854 there 
were about 17,000 hoys receiving education in them. The teacher’s pay 
varied from Rs. 3 to 7, the average being about Its 4-10-0. Reading and 
writing with a little arithmetic, mensuration, and geography, were tlio subjects 
taught, and although more abstruse studies were subsequently included, it is 
doubtful whether such ambitious additions served a useful end. 


37. North-Western Provinces : General Summary— The results 
attained, chiefly by the system inaugurated by Sir. TLomason, prior to the 
establishment of the present Department of Public Instruction, are thus 
summarised from the report of the Provincial Committee for the North- 
Western Provinces. In 1854, the total number of schools, in the eight 
selected Districts, is stated to have been 3,770 with 49,037 scholars. This, 
however, includes 1,949 scholars at missionary schools, and excludes 1,525 at 
the Delhi and Benares Colleges and the Sagar and Ajmir High Schools. Of the 
49,037 scholars, 6,588 owed their education to Government ; 1 7,000 attended 
the primary schools supported by the zamindars; while upwards of 25,000 
are put down to schools of the indigenous class. According to the best statistics 
now available, the total number of institutions in tbis Province in 1854 was 
3,920 with nearly 53,000 pupils. The expenditure by Government was at this 
time about Rs. 2,25,000, of which Rs. 1,80,000 went to the colleges and high 
schools. 


38. Punjab : Education prior to 1854.— The Punjab became a British 
Province only in 1849, and the difficult problems arising out of the annexa- 
tion left little leisure for educational efforts, beforo the foundation of the 
present Department of Public Instruction on the basis of the Despatch of 1854. 
On assuming charge of the Province, however, the British Government had 
expressly declared its intention to take in hand the education of the masses. 
It found a three-fold indigenous system of instruction at work, consisting of 
Hindu village schools corresponding to those of the North-Western Provinces * 
Sikh schools, a large proportion of which taught in the Gurmukhi character the 
language of the Sikh Scriptures or Granth ; and Muhammadan schools, usually 
conducted by the Mulla of the local mosque, and giving instruction of a strongly 
religious type These indigenous institutions were left undisturbed, but during 
the interval between 1 849 and 1 854 the new Administration established only about 
a dozen schools in the Province. In the latter year, there were Government 
Anglo-vernacular schools at Amritsar, Rawal Pindi, and Gujarat. An attempt 
had also been made in places, especially in the Gujarat District, to introduce the 
village school system of the North-Western Provinces; encouragement was 

given to Missionary schools at Amritsar, Firozpnr, Ludhiana, Ambala Kan-ra 

and Kotgarh, some, of which had existed before the annexation of the Province’ 
But the only conspicuous Government institution within the territories now 
Lno™ as thePunpb was tlieDelhi College ; and Delhi was not included within 

duri^TlT* T i 58 ' h ™ e '' or ’ institution has been identified 
during the past quarter of a century with the Punjab, -we may here briefly 
recapitulate its ongin. In , 79 a, an Oriental College, supported by Voluntary 
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contributions from Muhammadan gentlemen, was founded at Delhi for tbe study 
of Persian and Arabic, but owing to the reduced circumstances of tho patrons 
tlio funds failed In 1825 (as we have mentioned in connection with the 
North-Western Provinces), a Government college was opened at Delhi under the 
Committee of Public Instruction, and m 1829, it was endowed by a munificent 
bequest of Us 1,70,000 from the Nawab Itimad ud Danla, Prime Minister of 
tho King of Oudli The application of the endowment was the subject of 
much discussion , but it was finally resolved by the Committee that the Delhi 
College should be made an efficient institution for Muhammadan learning This 
resolution was not, how ever, earned into effect, the Delhi College being, even 
in 1830, of the same type as that at Agra The Delhi College always attracted 
a large preponderance of Hindus , and for some years the endowment has been 
applied to tho support of a successful middlo school, attended almost exclu- 
sively by the Muhammadans, and known as the Anglo Arabic school A 
school of Engineering, opened at Lahore prior to 1854, was soon afterwards 
abolished 

39 . Central Provinces : Education prior to 1854 —In the Central P10 
ounces the case was not very different. The East India Company acquired 
from the Marathas in 1817-18 the Northern Districts of these Provinces, long 
known as the Sagar and Narbada territories Nagpur and the adjoining 
Districts, until their lapse to the British in 1853, belonged to the Raja of 
Berar, who in 1826 ruled over a territory considerably larger than England 
and Wales The Maratha Government had done nothing for popular edu- 
cation in these territories Each noble Hindu house had its own Brahman tutor , 
the few wealthy Muhammadan families and soldiers of fortune maintained 
maulavis to instruct their children , village schools of a humble type and in 
small numbers also existed But neither the Maratha Government nor its 
subjects recognised any duty on the part of the State to educate the people 
With the establishment of order by the British m the newly acquired Sagar 
and Narbada territories, philanthropists began their work, and at their own 
cost established schools after an English model Such schools were opened 
in Sagar in 1827, and in 1830 the Government of India gave a grant for 
their support Besides these schools at Sagar, others were also opened in the towns 
of Hoshangabad and Jabalpur The school at Hosliangabad did not flourish 
and was closed in 1841 The Jabalpur school was made over in 1851 by its 
Managing Committee to tbe English Church Mission, by whom it has since 
been maintained with a grant in aid from 1863 

40 Central Provinces : Indigenous Schools —In 1843, the Sagar and 
Narbada territories were transferred to the Government at Agra Mr Thoma- 
son made minute enquiries regarding tbe state of education previous to commenc- 
ing that scheme of primary education with which his name will ever be asso- 
ciated He found 48 Persian and Arabic schools, of which 20 were of lc«s 
than one year’s standing Nine of the 48 so called schools taught gratuitously, 
and tho average number of scholars in each was less than nine Besides 
these Persian schools thero were 231 Hindi and Sanskrit schools, with an 
equally small attendance, m one half of which schools gratuitous education 
was given Mr Thomason proposed to endow a school in ever} village of a 
certain size. Tor its maintenance, from 5 to 10 acres of land were to he set 
aside, and it was supposed that the schoolmaster, besides recemng the 
proceeds of this endowment, would receive fees in land and money from Ins 
pupils The scheme, however, was not sanctioned, and eventually the Court 
of Directors assented to the imposition of a one per cent school cess 

41 Central Provinces: General Snmmaiy.-TVhen, therefore . «* 
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and to ascertain how many clnldrcn of a school-going ago it contained, what 
revenue it paid, and what expense it could therefore bear A cluster of four or 
five villages was then marked out and the most central of the villages w as fixed 
upon as the site of the school The cost was levied by a voluntary rate in aid, 
which originally varied m the different Districts, but ultimately the zammdars 
agreed to contribute towards education at the rate of one per cent on their 
land revenue Mr Alexander’s idea was quickly taken up in other Districts 
In 1853, Agra, Bareli, Etah Etawali, Mainpuri, Muttra, and Shahjnhanpur 
all had a certain number of halkabandi schools, and at the close of 1854 there 
were about 17,000 hoys receiving education m them The teacher’s pay 
varied from Its 3 to 7, the average beitig about Its 4-10-0 Heading and 
writing with a little arithmetic, mensuration, and geography, were the subjects 
taught, and although more abstruse studies were subsequently included, it is 
doubtful whether such ambitious additions served a useful end 

37 . North-Western Provinces* General Summary.— Tho results 
attained, chiefly by the system inaugurated by Mr Thomason, prior to the 
establishment of the present Department of Public Instruction, are thus 
summarised from the report of the Provincial Committee for the North- 
Western Provinces In 1854, the total number of schools, in the eight 
selected Districts, is stated to have been 3,770 with 49037 scholars This, 
however, includes 1 949 scholars at missionary schools, and excludes 1,525 at 
the Delhi and Benares Colleges and the Sagarand Ajmir High Schools Of the 
49037 scholars, 6,588 owed their education to Government , 1 7,000 attended 
the primary schools supported by the zammdars , while upwards of 25,000 
are put down to schools of the indigenous class According to tho best statistics 
now available, the total number of institutions in this Province in 1854 was 
3 920 with nearly 53 000 pupils The expenditure by Government was at this 
time about Ks 2,25,000, of which Bs 1,80,000 went to the colleges and ln£h 
schools 


38 Punjab • Education pnor to 1854 —The Punjab became a British 
Province only in 1849, and tho difficult problems arising out of the annexa- 
tion left little leisure for educational efforts, before the foundation of the 
present Department of Public Instruction on the basis of the Despatch of 1854 
On assuming charge of the Province, however, the British Government had 
expressly declared its intention to take in hand the education of the masses 


It found a three-fold indigenous system of instruction at work, consisting of 
Hindu village schools corresponding to those of the North-Western Provinces 
Sikh schools, a large proportion of which taught in the Gurmuklu character the 
language of the Sikh Scriptures or Granth , and Muhammadan schools, usually 
conducted by the Mulla of the local mosque, and giving instruction of a strongly 
religious type These indigenous institutions were left undisturbed, hut durm^ 
the interval between 1849 and 1 854 the new Administration established only about 
a dozen schools m the Province In the latter year, there were Government 
Anglo vernacular schools at Amritsar, Itawal Pindi and Gujarat An attempt 
had also been made in places, especially m the Gujarat District, to introduce the 
village school system of the North Western Provinces, encouragement was 
given to Missionary schools at Amritsar, Fnozpur, Ludhiana, AmbaJa Kancra 
and Kotgarh, some of which had existed before the annexation of the Province 
But the only conspicuous Government institution within the territories now 
known as thePunjab was theDelhi College , and Delhi was not included withm 
the Province until 1858 As, however, tins institution has been identified 
during the past quarter of a century with the Punjab, we may here briefly 
recap, tulate it, ongrn lu , 79 e, an Oncntal College, aupportcal Ly voluntay 
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contributions from Muhammadan gentlemen, was founded at Delhi for the study 
of Persian and Arabic, but owing to the reduced circumstances of the patrons 
tho funds failed. In 1825 (as wo have mentioned in connection with the 
North-Western Provinces), a Government college was opened at Delhi under tho 
Committee of Public Instruction; and in i82g, it was endowed by a munificent 
bequest of Its. 1,70,000 from the Nawab Itimad-ud-Daula, Prime Minister of 
tlie King of Oudli. The application of the endowment was the subject of 
much discussion ; but it was finally resolved by the Committee that tbe Delhi 
College should be made an efficient institution for Muhammadan learning. This 
resolution was not, however, carried into effect, the Delhi College being, even 
in 1830, of tho same typo as that at Agra. The Delhi College always attracted 
a large preponderance of Hindus ; and for some years the endowment has been 
applied to tho support of a successful middle school, attended almost exclu. 
sively by tho Muhammadans, and known as the Anglo-Arabic school. A 
school of Engineering, opened at Lahore prior to 1854, was soon afterwards 
abolished. 


39. Central Provinces t Education prior to 1854. — In the Central Pro- 
vinces tho case was not very different. The East India Company acquired 
from the Marathas in 1817-18 tbe Northern Districts of these Provinces, long 
known as the Sagar and Narbada territories. Nagpur and the adjoining 
Districts, until their lapse to the British in 1853, belonged to the Raja of 
Berar, who in 1 826 ruled over a territory considerably larger than England 
and Wales. The Maratba Government had done nothing forpopnlar edu- 
cation in these territories. Each noble Hindu house had its own Brahman tutor ; 
the few wealthy Muhammadan families and soldiers of fortune maintained 
maulavis to instruct their children ; village schools of a humble type and in 
small numbers also existed. But neither the Maratba Government nor its 
subjects recognised any duty on the part of the State to educate the people. 
With tho establishment of order by tbo British in tbe newly acquired Sagar 
and Narbada territories, philanthropists began their work, and at their own 
cost established schools after an English model. Such schools were opened 
in Sagar in 1827, and in 1830 the Government ot India gave a grant for 
their support. Besides these schools at Sagar, others were also opened In the towns 
of Hoshangabad and Jabalpur. The school at Hosbangabad did not flourish 
and was closed in 1841. The Jabalpur school was made over in 1S51 by its 
Managing Committee to the English Church Mission, by whom it has since 
been maintained with a grant-in-aid from 1862. 


40. Central Provinces ’ Indigenous Schools. — la 1843 . the Sagar and 
Narbada territories were transferred to the Government at Agra. Mr. Thoma- 
son made minute enquiries regarding the state of education previous to commenc- 
ing that scheme of primary education with which bis name will ever be asso- 
ciated. He found 48 Persian and Arabic schools, of which 20 were of less 
than one year’s standing. Nine of the 48 so-called schools taught gratuitously, 
and the average number of scholars in each was less than nine. Besides 
these Persian schools thero were 231 Hindi and Sanskrit schools, with an 
equally small attendance, in one-half of which schools gratuitous education 
was given. Mr. Thomason proposed to endow a school in ever)' village of a 
certain Bizc. Eor its maintenance, from 5 to 10 acres of land were to be sot 
aside, and it was supposed that the schoolmaster, besides receiving the 
proceeds of this endowment, would receive fees in kind and money from his 
pupils. The scheme, however, was not sanctioned, and even ua y ie ou 
of Directors assented to the imposition of a one per cent, sc 00 cess. 

41. Central Provinces: General Summaxy.-When, therefore, the 
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ana to ascertain lion- many children of a school-going ago it contained, irhat 
revenue it paid, and what expense it could therefore bear A cluster of four or 
fiye Tillages was then marked out, and the most central of the villages mas fixed 
upon as the site of the school The cost was levied by nvoluntary rate in aid, 
mlnch originally varied m tlic different Districts, but ultimately the zamindars 
agreed to contribute towards education at the rate of one per cent, on their 
land revenue Mr Alexander’s idea was quickly taken up m other Districts 
In 1853, Agra, Bareli, Xtah, Etuwah, Mampuri, Muttra, and Shahjnhanpur 
all had a certain number of hnlhahandi schools, and at the close of 1854 there 
were about 17,000 hoys receiving education m them The teacher’s pay 
varied from Rs 3 to 7, the average beitig about Rs 4-100 Reading and 
writing with a little arithmetic, mensuration, and geography, w crc tlic subjects 
taught, and although more abstruse studies w cro subsequently included, it is 
doubtful whether such ambitious additions served a useful end 


37. North-Western Provinces: General Summary.— The results 
attained, chiefly by the system inaugurated by Sir Thomason, prior to the 
establishment of the present Department of Public Instruction, arc thus 
summarised from the report of the Provincial Committee for the North- 
Western Provinces In 1854, the total number of schools, in tlio eight 
selected Districts, is stated to have been 3,770 with 49037 scholars This, 
however, includes 1 949 scholars at missionary schools, and excludes 1,525 at 
the Delhi and Benares Colleges and the Sagarnnd Ajmir High Schools Of the 
49,037 scholars, 6,588 owed their education to Government , 1 7,000 attended 
the primary schools supported by the znmindars , while upwards of 25,000 
are put down to schools of the indigenous class According to the best statistics 
now available, the total number of institutions in this Province m 1854 was 
3,920 with nearly 53,000 pupils The expenditure by Government was at this 
time about Rs 2,25,000, of which Rs 1,80,000 went to the colleges and high 
schools 


38 Punjab : Education prior to 1854.— The Punjab became a British 
Province only in 1 849, and the difficult problems arising out of the annexa- 
tion left little leisure for educational efforts, beforo the foundation of the 
present Department of Public Instruction on the basis of the Despatch of 1854 
On assuming charge of the Province, however, the British Government had 
expressly declared its intention to take in hand the education of the masses 
It found a three-fold indigenous system of instruction at work, consisting of 
Hindu village schools corresponding to those of the North-Western Provinces 
Sikh schools, a large proportion of which taught m the Gurmukhi character the 
language of the Sikh Scriptures or Granth , and Muhammadan schools, usually 
conducted by the Mulla of the local mosque, and giving instruction of a strongly 
religious type These indigenous institutions were left undisturbed, hutdunno- 
the interval between 1849 and 1854 the new Administration established onlyabout 
a dozen schools in the Province In the latter year, there were Government 
Anglo vernacular schools at Amritsar, Rawal Pmdi, and Gujarat An attemnt 
had also been made in places, especially in the Gujarat District, to introduce the 
village school system of the North-Western Provinces, encouragement Mas 
given to Missionary schools at Amntsar, rirospur, Ludhiana, Ambala Kan-ra 
and Kotgarh, some of which had existed before the annexation of tho 
But the only conspicuous Government institution within the territories now 
known as the Punjab was theBelhr College , and Bellnwas not included within 
the Province until 1858 As, however, this institution has leen identified 
during the past quarter of a century ,„th the Punjab, we may here bneflv 
recapitulate its origin. In i 79 a, an Oriental College, 1 supported by ™, anto r y 
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contributions from Muhammadan gentlemen, was founded at Delhi for the study 
of Persian and Arabic, but owing to the reduced circumstances of tho patrons 
the funds failed In 1825 (as we have mentioned m connection with the 
Noith-TPestem Provinces), a Government college was opened at Delhi under the 
Committee of Public Instruction, and in 1829, it was endowed by a munificent 
bequest of Its 1,70,000 from the Nairab Itimad ud Daula, Prime Minister of 
tho King of Oudk The application of the endowment was the subject of 
much discussion , but it was finally resolved by the Committee that the Delhi 
College should be made an efficient institution for Muhammadan learning Tins 
resolution was not, however, carried into effect, the Delhi College being, even 
in 1830, of the same type as that at Agra The Delhi College always attracted 
a large preponderance of Hindus , and for some years the endowment has been 
applied to the support of a successful middle school, attended almost exclu- 
sively by tlie Muhammadans, and known as tho Anglo Arabic school A 
school of Engineering, opened at Lahore prior to 1854, was soon afterwards 
abolished 


39. Central Provinces : Education prior to 1854 —In the Central Pro 
Vinces the case was not very different The East India Company acquired 
from the Marathas in 1817-18 the Northern Districts of these Provinces, long 
known as the Sagar and Narbada territories Nagpur and the adjoining 
Districts, until their lapse to the British in 18^3, belonged to the Eaja of 
Berar, who in 1826 ruled over a territory considerably larger than England 
and Wales The Maratha Government had done nothing for popular edu- 
cation in these territories Each noble Hindu house had its own Brahman tutor , 
the few wealthy Muhammadan families and soldiers of fortune maintained 
maulavis to instruct their children , village schools of a humble type and m 
small numbers also existed But neither the Maratha Government noi its 
subjects recognised any duty on the part of the State to educate the people 
With the establishment of older by the British in the newly acquired Sagar 
and Narbada territories, philanthropists began tbeir work, and at their own 
cost established schools after an English model Such schools were opened 
m Sagar m 1827, and in 1830 the Government ot India gare a grant for 
their support Besides these schools at Sagar, others were also opened mtlie towns 
of Hoskangnbad and Jabalpur The school at Hosliangabad did not flourish 
and was closed m 1S41 lhe Jabalpui school was made over in 1851 by its 
Managing Committee to tho English Church Mission, by whom it has since 
been maintained with a grant in aid fiom 1863 


40. Central Provinces : Indigenous Schools —In 1843 , the Sagar and 
Narbada territories were transferred to the Government at Agra Mr Thoma- 
son made minute enquiries regarding the state of education previous to comment 
mg that scheme of primary education with which his name will ever be asso- 
ciated He found 48 Persian and Arabic schools, of which 20 were of less 
than one year’s standing Nine of the 48 so called schools taught gratuitously, 
and the average number of scholars in each was less than nine Besides 
these Persian schools there were 231 Hindi and Sanskrit schools, with an 
equally small attendance, m one half of winch schools gratuitous education 
was given Mr Thomason proposed to endow a school in ever} village of a 
certain size For its maintenance, from 5 to 10 acres of land were to be set 
wide, and it was supposed that the schoolmaster, besides receiving the 
proceeds ot this endowment, would receive fees m hind and monej- rom his 
pupils The scheme, however, was not sanctioned, and eventual* the Court 
ot Directors assented to the imposition o£ a one per cent school cess 

il Central Provinces: General Summary.-^en, Wo^tbe 
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schools, indigenous ox other, for elementary education; and (7) the intro- 
duction of a system of grants-in-aid. The attention of Government is 
specially directed to the importance of placing the means of acquiring useful 
and practical knowledge within reach of the great mass of the people. The 
English language is to be the medium of instruction in the higher branches, and 
the vernacular in the lower. English is to ho taught wherever there is a demand 
for it, hut it is not to be substituted for tho vernacular languages of the country. 
The system of grants-in-aid is to he based on tho principle of perfect religious 
neutrality. Aid is to be given (so far as the requirements of each particular 
District as compared with other Districts and the funds at the disposal of Gov- 
ernment may render it possible) to all schools imparting a good secular education, 
provided they are under adequate local management and are subject to Govern- 
ment inspection, and provided that fees, however small, are charged in them. 
Grants are to be for specific objects, and their amount and continuance are to 
depend on the periodical reports of Government Inspectors. No Government 
colleges or schools are to be founded where a sufficient number of institutions 
exist capable, with the aid of Government, of meeting the local demand for 
education ; but new schools and colleges are to be established and temporarily 
maintained where there is little or no prospect of adequate local effort being 
made to meet local lequirements. The discontinuance of any general system 
of education entirely provided by Government is anticipated with the gradual 
advance of the system of grants-in-aid ; hut the progress of education is not 
to he checked in the slightest' degree by the abandonment of a single school to 
probable decay. A comprehensive system of scholarships is to be instituted so 
as to connect lower schools with higher, and higher schools with colleges. 
Female education is to receive the frank and cordial support of Government 
The principal officials in every District are required to aid in the extension of 
education ; and in making appointments to posts in the service of Government, 
a person who has received a good education is to he preferred to ono who has 
not. Even in lower situations, a man who can read and write is if equally eli- 
gible in other respects to be preferred to one who cannot. 


The second great Despatch on education, that of 1 859, reviews the pro- 
gress made under the earlier Despatch, which it reiterates and confirms with a 
single exception as to the course to be adopted for promoting elementary^ edu- 
cation. While it records with satisfaction that the system of grants-in-aid 
has been freely accepted by private schools, both English and Anglo-vernacu- 
lar, it notes that the native community have failed to co-operate with Govern- 
ment in promoting elementary vernacular education. The efforts of educa- 
tional officers to obtain the necessary local support for the establishment of 
vernacular schools under the grant-in-aid system are, it points out, likely to 
create a prejudice against education, to render the Government unpopular, and 
even to compromise its dignity. The soliciting of contributions from the 
people is declared inexpedient, and strong doubts are expressed as to the suit- 
ability of the grant-in-aid system as hitherto m force for the supply of verna- 
cular education to the masses of the population. Such vernacular instruction 
should, it is suggested, be provided by the direct instrumentah y 0 e 0 cers 
of Government, on the basis of some one of the plans already in opera 10 or 

the improvement of indigenous schools, or by any modification of th^cp^ns 

"•Inch may suit the circumstances o£ different B»> • 

of imposing a special rate on the land for the provision o 

tion is also commended to the careful consideration of the Government. 

Other important Despatches have since been received from t 
State, and have been examined by the Commission wi . . j ^ j 

how far the action of the Department of Public Instruction in lode, is m 
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Department of Education commenced work in the Sagar and Narbada territories 
in 1854, it found a section of the people familiar with the idea of school instruc- 
tion, In the southern portion of the Central Provinces, which lapsed to Govern- 
ment in 1853 on the death of Raghoji Bhonsla, the situation was altogether 
different. The Nagpur Government under the Bhonslas had given no direct 
support to education. In 1826, in their capital at Nagpur there were indeed 
46 schools with 936 pupils ; hut in the country, education was confined chiefly 
to the Brahman caste. It was a rare thing to find a cultivator who could sign 
his name. There were no schools exclusively for Muha mm adans. English 
education m Nagpur was solely supplied by the Missionaries of the Free Church 
of Scotland’s Mission, who were liberally supported by contributions fiom 
England. Attempts had been made in 1842 by a German mission to establish 
schools for the Gonds, hut were abandoned on the death of four of the 
missionaries. Education had made hut httle progress in the Central Provinces, 
when on the amalgamation of the Nagpur Districts with the Sagarand Narbada 
territories in 1862, the present Department was organised for the new Province 
thus created. 


42. Other Provinces : Education prior to 1854— Of the minor Pro- 
vinces, the Haidarabad Assigned Districts weie not made over to English admi- 
nistration until 1853, and Oudh became a British Province only in 1856. They 
do not therefore find a place in this part of the present Chapter. Assam formed 
part of Lower Bengal until its constitution into a Chief Commissionership in 1874. 
The httle Province of iCoorg, in Southern India, has, however, an educational 
history of its own. On its annexation to British India in 1834, three Anglo- 
vernacular schools were founded by Government, and in 1842, the Roman 
Catholics opened a school at Virajpet In 1843, eleven Kanarese schools were 
also at work ; and in the following year, the Rev. Mr. Moeglmg of the Basel 
Mission, the first Protestant Missionary in Coorg, offered to take charge of 
the existing schools, and to open superior ones if furnished with funds hv 
Government. In 1855 he took charge of the Merkara English School, but the 
attendance fell off, and when tho Department of Public Instruction was estab- 
lished in 1857 the state of Education in Coorg was described as very unsatis- 
factory. 


43. Education in India subsequent to 1854 : The Despatches of 
1854 and 1859.— We have now traced tho early efforts of the East India 
Company towards the education of the people. These efforts differed in rc°nrd 
both to the scale of operations and to tho methods employed in the various 
Provinces. In 1854 the education of the whole people of India was definitely 
accepted as a State duty ; and the Court of Directors laid down with ful- 
ness and precision the principles which were to guide the Indian Govern' 
ment in tho performance of this great task. Their Despatch of 18^4 still 
forms the Charter of Education in India, and after the East India Companv 
itself had disappeared, its principles were confirmed by the Secretary of State in 
the Despatch ot tho }th April ,859 The purport of these two documents 
may ho thus summarised. The Despatch or 1834 commends to the snecial 
attention of tho GoTemment of India the improvement and far wider extension 
of education both English and vernacular, and prescribes as the means for tho 
attainment of these objects : (,) the constitution of a separate Department of 
the administration for education ; (a) the inslitntion of Universities at the 
Presidency owns; (3) the establishment of institutions for training teachers for 
all classes of schools ; (4) the maintenance of the cxistin" GormLT r 
and high schools and the increase of their nnmte when 
establishment of new middle schools; (6) increased attention te^eriLlar 
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schools, indigenous or other, for elementary education; and (7) the intro- 
duction of a system of grants-in-aul. Tho attention of Government is 
specially directed to tho importance of placing the means of acquiring useful 
and practical knowledge within reach of tho great mass of the people. Hie 
English language is to he tho medium of instruction in tho higher branches, and 
tho vernacular in the lower. English is to ho taught wherever there is a demand 
for it, but it is not to be substituted for tbo vernacular languages of the country. 
The system of grants-in-aid is to ho based on tho principle of perfect religious 
neutrality. Aid is to bo given (so far as tho requirements of each particular 
District as compared with other Districts and the funds at tho disposal of Gov- 
ernment may render it possible) to all schools imparting a good secular education, 
provided they arc under ndequato local management and aro subject to Govern- 
ment inspection, and provided that fees, however small, arc charged in them. 
Grants arc to bo for specific objects, and their amount and continuance are to 
depend on tlio periodical reports of Government Inspectors. No Government 
colleges or schools arc to be founded where a sufficient number of institutions 
exist capable, with tho aid of Government, of meeting the local demand for 
education; hut new schools and colleges are to be established and temporarily 
maintained where there is little or no prospect of adequate local effort being 
made to moot local requirements. The discontinuance of any general system 
of education entirely provided by Government is anticipated with the gradual 
adrance of the system of grants-in-aid ; but tho progress of education is not 
to bo checked in tho slightest degree by the abandonment of a single school to 
probable decay. A comprehensive system of scholarships is to bo instituted so 
as to connect lower schools with higher, and higher schools with colleges. 
Female education is to receive the frank and cordial support of Government. 
The principal officials in every District aro required to aid in the extension of 
education ; and in making appointments to posts in the service of Government, 
a person who lias Tcccivcd a good education is to he preferred to one who has 
not. Even in lower situations, a man who can read and write is if equally eli- 
gible in other respects to bo preferred to ono who cannot. 


The second great Despatch on education, that of 1859, reviews the pro- 
gress made under the earlier Despatch, which it reiterates and confirms with a 
single exception as to tho course to be adopted for promoting elementary edu- 
cation. ’Wliile it records with satisfaction that the system of grants-in-aid 


lias been freely accepted by private schools, both English and Anglo-vemacu- 
lar, it notes that the native community have failed to eo- operate with Govern- 
ment in promoting elementary vernacular education. The efforts of educa- 
tional officers to obtain the necessary local support for the establishment of 
vernacular schools under the grant-in-aid system are, it points out, likely to 
create a prejudico against education, to render the Government unpopular, and 
even to compromise its dignity. The soliciting of contributions from the 
people is declared inexpedient, and strong doubts are expressed as to the suit- 
ability of the grant-in-aid system as hitherto in force for the supply of verna- 
cular education to the masses of the population. Such vernacular instruction 
should, it is suggested, he provided by the direct instrumentality of the officers 
of Government, on the basis of some one of the plans already in opera ion or 
tho improvement of indigenous schools, or by any modification 0 ose p ns 
which may suit tho circumstances of different Provinces. e expe e y 
of imposing a special rato on the land for the provision 0 e em« m ary e uca 
tion is also commended to the careful consideration of the Government. 

Other important Despatches have since been received Semutoy of 

State, and have been examined by the Commission wi a 
how far the action of the Department of Public Instruction m India is m 
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accordance with the orders received. But tho Despatches of 1854 and 1859 

‘stand out from all later documents as the fundamental Codes on flinch Indian 
education rests. 


44 . Despatches of 1854 and 1859 considered— Such is a very brief 
outline of the main provisions of tho orders upon which the educational policy 
of India during the last twenty-five years lias heen based, and by which it 
must iu pursuance of our instructions be tested. We shall consider and ex- 
pand those orders in full detail in the several Chapters of the Jlcport in fl hich 
each branch of education is treated. Meanwhile it may be said that tho main 
feature of the Despatches cited, which most distinguishes them from all previous 
orders on the same subject, is contained in the annexed extract from the Des- 
patch of 1854. 

“ It is well that every opportunity should havo been given to tho«c (the 
" higher) classes for tho acquisition ot a liberal European education, the efFccts 
“of which may ho expected slowly to pervade the rest of their fellow -country- 
“ men, and to raise, in the end, the educational tone of the whole country. We 
“ are, therefore, far from underrating tlio importance, or the success, of tho efforts 
“ which have heen made in this direction ; but the higher classes arc both able 
“ and willing, in many cases, to bear a considerable part at least of the cost oE 
“ their education ; and it is abundantly evident that in some parts of India no 
“ artificial stimulus is any longer required in order to create a demand for such 
“an education as is conveyed in tho Government Anglo- vernacular colleges. 
“ We have, by the establishment and support of these colleges, pointed out the 
*• manner in which a liberal education is to ho obtained, and assisted them 
“to a very considerable extent from tho public funds. In addition to this, we 
“ are now prepared to give, by sanctioning the establishment of Universities, full 
“development to the highest courso of education to which the natives of India, 
“ or of any other country, can aspire ; and besides, by the division of University 
“ degrees and distinctions into different branches, the exertions of highly edu- 
cated men will be directed to the studies which a-e necessary to success in the 
“ various active professions of life. We shall, therefore, have done as much as 
“ a Government can do to place the benefits of education plainly and practically 
“ before the higher classes in India. 

“ Our attention should now he directed to a consideration if possible, still 
“ more important, and one which has been hitherto, we are hound to admit, too 
“ much neglected, namely, how useful and practical knowledge, suited to every 
11 station in life, may be best conveyed to the great mass of the people, who are 
“ utterly incapable of obtaining any education worthy of the name by their own 
“ unaided efforts ; and we desire to see the active measures of Government more 
“ especially directed, for the future, to this object, for the attainment of which 
“ we are ready to sanction a considerable increase of expenditure.” 

On the same subject the Despatch of 1859 declared that “if Government 
“ shall have undertaken the responsibility of placing within the reach of the 
“ general population the means of simple elementary education, those individuals 
“who require more than this may, as a general rule, be left to exert themselves 
“ to procure it with or without the assistance of Government.” 


We do not here imply that education for the great mass of the people is 
the sole object of either Despatch. On the contrary, it is clear from the sum- 
mary above given, and from the immediate contest o£ the extracts just cited 
that schools were to he started for “every condition of life,” including schools 
of higher education intended for what may be called the higher classes Still 
if any portion of tho orders can he pronounced characteristic and distinctive, it 
,s that portioii winch not only had never heen enunciated befoe, hut was 
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opposed both to tlio earlier policy and to tlio reiterated views of the most 
influential educational agencies then in existence in India. It will he our dutv 
to show how the policy of 1854 has been carried out in each Province • how 
it was affected hy any previous bias or tendency; and hy what progressive 
steps it has arrived at its present development. That policy has been 
expressly re-affirmed in tho orders constituting the Commission, and its 
re-affirmafion at this date is conclusive evidence of the soundness of Lord 
Dalliousie’s appreciation of it when ho declared that “ it left nothing to ho 
“ desired, if indeed it docs not authoriso and direct that more should he done 
“ than is within our present grasp.” Few declarations of policy have been so 
comprehensive or liavo so well stood the searching test of time. 


45. Formation of tlie Education Department in 1855-56.— On the 
publication of tho Despatch of 1854, steps were taken to form an Education 
Department in each of the great territorial divisions of India as then constituted ; 
and before the end of 1 856, the new system was fairly at work. Tho formation of 
the separate Departments continued over a period of about 1 2 years, from *854-55 
in the larger Provinces to 1866-67 m the Haidarabad Assigned Districts. A 
Director of Public Instruction was appointed for each Province, with a staff of 
Inspectors and Deputy or Assistant Inspectors under him This organisation of 
control and inspection remains substantially unchanged to the present day, 
with sucli ifiodifications and additions as were required hy the creation of new 
crritorial divisions, or by the amalgamation of old ones. The Education Depart- 
ment in each Province acts directly under the orders of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, and has developed a system of working more or less distinctively its own. 
Everywhere it took over tho Government or the Board institutions which had 
grown up under the earlier efforts of tho East India Company. We have 
endeavoured to collect all tho statistics* still available of educational institutions 
existing in India when tho Department thus commenced its work. But the 
figures are not in every case to be relied upon. We shall briefly review 
the liistory of education in each Province under its separate heads of primary, 
secondary and collegiate. Wo shall summarise the progress made in developing, 
the grant-in-aid system ; and we shall conclude with a few general remarks 
on tho policy pursued. Wc must, however, notice at the outset that 
throughout this Deport British Burma is excluded from our notice. The 
omission of Ajmir from the statistical Tables and from subsequent Chapters will 
he presently explained. In addition to these omissions we are precluded by 
our instructions from dealing with the condition of education in those Native 
States of India which, unlike the Feudatory States of Bombay, either administer 
their own systems of public instruction, or else leave education entirely to 
private effort without any assistance from the State. Our Deport is therefore 
concerned with nine Provinces of India, namely, Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, Assam, 
Coorg, and tlie Haidarabad Assigned Districts, or as the last Province is usually 
called, Berar. When we speak of India, we refer to these nine Provinces 
only 


46. The Indian Universities, 1857-1883— The Evolution appointing 
the Commission excludes the Universities from tlio scope of our enquiry, and 
we shall, both hero and in Chapter VI, mention them only in their hearing upon 
collegiate and higher secondary education. ThoUcspatc o 1 54P resc r. et 0 
establishment of Universities, and m .857 tho three Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay were incorporated by Acts of the Indian Legs at t . he 
constitution of these bodies was modelled on that of the London L Diversity, with 
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such modifications as were locally needed The control of each University 
was vested in a Senate composed of a Chancellor, Vice Chancellor and bellows, 
the latter being in the first instance partially selected from the previously 
existin'* Councils and Boards of Education The function of these Universi- 
ties is that of examination, and not of instruction The latter is conducted 
by the affiliated colleges and other institutions authorised to send up can 
didates for the University examinations While the three elder Indian Uni 
versities have heen successfully at woik during a quarter of a century, a 
fourth University was established for the Punjab by an Act of the Indian 
Legislature m 1882 As the University was not established until aftei March 
31st, 1882, the institution now known under that name is treated in this Report 
and its statistical Appendix as a college The Punjab University was the result 
of a movement begun in 1864, and warmly supported by successive Lieu 
tenant Governors Among its promoters Dr Leitner bolds a very prominent 
place It is mainly an exa mini ng body, but exercises a variety of functions for 
the promotion of literature and education Its distinguishing features are that 
it owes its ongm to other than State efforts, and that it is designed to give 
special encouragement to oriental studies 


47. Educational Census of 1881.— Educational statistics are only in 
telbgible in the light of statistics of area and population The latter show the 
extent of the work to be done, and are the best guide to the progress of the future 
on the basis of the progress m the past With this view we include in the an- 
nexed tabular Statement the area and population of the Provinces with which 
wo are now concerned It must be borne in mind that these figures com 
pnse a vast variety of countries and races, differing very widely from each 
other in their nature character, progress and stage of civilization , and that 
until these differences are fairly understood, only an imperfect conception 
can be formed of the full import of the educational statistics that follow In 
any case, the magnitude of the scale on which education is attempted in India 
will be obvious to all It must also be borne in mmd that these educational 


statistics are derived from the Reports of the Census taken in Pebruary 1881, 
and are therefore muek less recent than those given in our Report, from which 
they differ for this and other reasons The Census officers necessarily took a 
■wider and more cursory survey than the officers of the Department The former 
were instructed to record not only the number of pupils m schools incorporated 
into the State system, but also those who were receiving instruction in indigenous 
or other schools in no way connected with the Department But it is known 
that several errors have crept into the Census returns, which were collected 
by a largo and generally untrained agency of enumerators who being unused 
to the work, were liable to fall into mistakes Moreover, the Census figures 
include Europeans and Eurasians, who are excluded from our returns 


In Madras, the Census figures include Native States with more than 300000 
persons , in Bengal, they include Kuch Behar, Hill Tipperah, and the Chota 
Nagpur Mahals, with more than 1,300,000 persons Agam, in Bombay and 
elsewhere it is known that a largo percentage of children at school were 
returned not as “under instruction,’ but as “able to read and write” In 
Assam it was thought that only thoso who had attended school on the day of 
enumeration were to be entered as under instruction, and, as many schools 
were closed on that day, the Census returns give results far below those 
shown by the Department In the Punjab the Deputy Superintendent 
of Census thinks that wrong returns were intentionally made because a 
“ n ?J iro woman ma y able to read, but it is not fitting tliat a respect 
‘able woman should be able to write, -that accomplishment being reserved 
for women of light diameter' la other Provinces various reasons are 
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n«igiica for tie differences irlucli cx,st betmen the departmental and 
tho Census returns With theso reserrations, no subjoin the follonim- 
Table — a 


Educational Census of India in j88i. 

I kelHuve of Ftadatory or Native Stales attached to certain, Provinces and of British Burma 



Adding British Burma, ■which was cxccptcd from tho enquiries of the 
Commission, tho totals for all India arc as follows Under instruction, males 
2,620,913, females 145,523 . total 2,766,436, able to read and wnte, but not 
under instruction, males 6,745,502 , females 258,486 , total 7,003,988 Com- 
paring these figures with thoso for tho following year, which liavo been 
supplied to tho Commission from tho moro nccurato departmental returns of 
native pupils only, wc obtain the following results Excluding Europeans and 
Eurasians and omitting notice of Ajroir, tho Department was cognisant of 
2,51 7.629 males and of 126,349 females at school in 1882 , the Census officers 
ascertained that 2,487,697 males and 117,200 females, including Europeans 
and Eurasians and not omitting Ajmir, wero under instruction in 1881 The 
total expenditure on those branches of education with winch our Deport deals 
according to Departmental returns for 1881-82, was Its 1,61,10,282 (nominally 
1,028), of which Es 60,64,135 were contributed from Provincial levenues, 
Rs 26,48,298 from local rates and cesses, Rs 4,16449 from Municipal funds, 
Its 37,86,006 fiom fees, and Es 32,00,394 from endowment and other sources 
Tull details as to the methods and objects of this expenditure will bo given in 
Chapter XII 

48 . General Educational Results in 1881 - 82 .— If we compare the 
figures for 1882 with the host estimates available foi 1 S55, the progress made 
durmg tho 27 years has been very great The lugbest total recorded for 1855, 
including estimates for indigenous school^ is above 50,000 schools, with 
925,000 scholars, for all India This total includes 500,000 pupils estimated as 
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attending the indigenous schools of Bengal alone In 18S1 82 the depart- 
mental returns for all classes of institutions, including those for Europeans 
and Eurasians and for special instruction, show 112,632 schools and 2,665,636 
pupils , or including Ajmir and British Burma 1 16,048 schools with 2,760 086 
pupils * while the Census officers show that there were 2,520,143 pupils under 
instruction at the beginning of the calendar year 1881, in the British districts 
of India, exclusive of Burma, or 2,766,436, including British Burma It should 
be remembered, however, that the returns for 1881 82 are far more complete 
and trustworthy than those for 1855 The number under instruction, together 
with those able to read and write hut no longer under instruction, exceeds 9* 
millions for British India (including British Burma) out of a population of 
208 J millions But if we compare the present state of education m India with the 
actual requirements of the people, the result is less satisfactory It is difficult 
to estimate exactly what those requirements are In European countries, it is 
usual to take the children of school-going age at one sixth of the entire popula 
tion, so that, in round numbers, one child should he at school for every six per 
sons of the population It would, however, be misleading to apply the same 
ratio to an oriental country, where the great hulk of the population, estimated 
at 65 5 of the whole, is agricultural Moreover, the poverty of the country 
must form an important consideration Not only is the duration of the school 
going ago necessarily shorter than in Europe, hut, as a matter of fact, millions 
of peasant families depend on the labour of their children in order to raise 
sufficient food to keep them alive during the year The ratio of one child at 
school to each six persons of the population implies a standard of comfort and 
civilization unknown in India Again, education m most European countries 
is compulsory by law , hut having regard to the poverty and actual educational 
requirements of the great hulk of the population of India, the Commission 
declined even to enter into the question of a compulsory Education Act, which 
must at least preceded by the provision of adequate school accommodation 
We havo adopted 15 per cent as on the whole affording the best estimate of the 
children of school going age But whatever proportion may he adopted, it is 
certain that a vast unoccupied area exists for further educational efforts, especially 
111 the direction of primary instruction The average throughout British India 
(exclusive of British Burma) according to the Census of 1881 is one male under 
instruction to 42 of the whole male population, and one female to 858 of the 
whole female population The great differences shown to exist in different 
Provinces clearly prove the possibility of extension Taking the departmental 
returns for 1881 82 and comparing the pupils at school with the population of 
school going age, we find that Madras, the oldest of the great British Provinces, 
shows a ratio of 17 78 for hoys and of 1 48 for girls under instruction , while 
Bombay heads the list with 2291 and 1 59 per cent for boys and girls respectively 
The ratios in Bengal are respectively 20 82 and 80 as against 8 25 and 28 m the 
adjoining territories of the North W estern Provinces and Oudh In considerin'* 
the returns for the last mentioned Provinces, which are the least satisfactory in 
India it must be home m mind that Oudh was annexed in 1856, and if taken 
separately from the Isorth Western Provinces, to which it was attached in 1877, 
the proportion for the latter would he impioved In the most recent addition 
to the Empire, the Central Provinces, the ratio for hoys is 10 49 per cent of 
the school going population and 44 for girls , while in Assam the ratios are 
respectively 1461 and 46 per cent Eor the nine Provinces of India with 
which our Report deals, the average ratio which hoys and girls under m 
struction hear to the population of school going age is 16*28 and 84 respect 
ivelv The Punjab does not reach that average showing 12 n of the male 
population of school going age under instruction and 72 of the female population 
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Tlieso figures* are enough to show that a large extension of primary 
education throughout India is practicable and desirable, and we may add that 
this extension demands a further expenditure of public funds. At the same 
time we do^ not overlook the necessary limitations to increased expenditure 
which are imposed by the poverty of India It has been estimated by the 
best authorities that the average annual income in India per head is Rs. 27, 
which is very small even as compared with that of the poorest European 
countries. The average income of each person in Great Britain and in France 
was found in 1880 to he £33 and £23 respectively. In Portugal it was £8 
and in Turkey £4. Moreover, the whole amount of taxation actually paid by 
British subjects in India amounts annually to about 40 millions sterling, and 
varies from an incidence of Its. 3-2 in Bombay to Re. 1-6 in the Central 
Provinces. These figures should he borne in mind in estimating the practi- 
cability of educational as of other administrative reforms. We now proceed to 
consider each Province in detail. 

49. Madras : Education from 1855-56 to 1881-82.— When the Depart- 
ment began its work in the Southern Presidency it inherited very few Gov- 
ernment institutions. But tho field of education was already occupied by two 
agencies of considerable importance. The missionary societies in the Presidency, 
inCoorg.and in the adjoining Native States had organised 16 secondary schools 
which were at once placed on the aided list, while 27 similar institutions remain- 
ed unconnected with tho Department. In primary missionary schools which 
received no aid there were nearly 33,000 children, while in the Government 
primary institutions at the close of its first year the Department was educating 
only 2,093 pupils. Besides these results of missionary effort, the indigenous 
schools in tho Presidency were educating 161,687 children, and native enterprise 
had already created 12 secondary schools, of which 9 were placed on the aided 
list. Thus at the outset tho Madras Department found a scheme of education 
already fostered by independent effort, which merely awaited judicious en- 
couragement ; and it left tho Department under less obligation than existed 
elsewhere to create schools of its own, or to stimulate a demand for edu- 
cation. 

50. Madras : Primary Education. — Partly in consequence of too exclu- 
sive attention to higher education, and partly from the. want of adequate funds, 
the duty of diffusing primary education amongst the masses was neglected by 
Government until 1868. Yet there was abundant material upon which the 
Department could have immediately begun work, not merely dn the indigenous 
schools of the country, but also in the well-organised institutions which were 
maintained by private effort, chiefly by the Missionaries. In the year 1 868 the 
new scheme for * f result grants ” came into force ; and m the same year the 
Government of India called the attention of the Madras Government to the 
need of providing from local rates the means of extending elementary instruc- 
tion amongst the agricultural classes. In 1871 the Towns Improvement Act 
was passed, which gave municipalities power to expend part of their income 
upon education ; and it was followed by the Local Funds Act of the same 
year, imposing n local cess from which the ways and means of primary 
education have been chiefly drawn. Private effort responded at once to e 
offer of assistance held out to it by the Grant-in-aid Code, and before the 
Local Funds Act of 1871 became law, the direction which primary education 
in Madras was thenceforward to take was practically determin . nc u in„ 
the primary classes attached to secondary schools, there were in i 70-71 a ou 

a See General Tabla Sa at the cud of the Iteport 
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So 700 children in schools recognised by the Department, and of these only a 
small fraction were in Government schools. As soon as the necessary 
funds were provided from local rates, the schools increased with regular and 
rapid progress, and in 1882 there were 360,643 children in primary schools 
maintained, aided, or inspected by the State. Of the schools thus incorporated 
into the State system only 8 per cent, were departmental schools, 51 per cent, 
were aided, and the Test were under inspection. It will thus be seen that in 
Madras preference has been given to private enterprise, and that the work of 
the Department has been one of adoption of existing institutions rather than 
one of direct creation by the instrumentality of Government. But great atten- 
tion has been paid to training the teachers and ^improving the method of the 
indigenous schools brought into the system. Tracing schools for male teachers 
have been systematically maintained. Although Hie provision of scholarships 
to enable promising boys to proceed to secondary sciffols has been inadequate, 
and the grants-in-aid have not in all cases been suiqciently liberal, still the 
records of examination, as well as the increasing proportion of trained teachers, 
prove that the results which have been obtained since 1868 are not only 
numerically great but satisfactory in quality. The policy followed by the 
Department has created as well as incorporated private schools ; and already, 
according to the departmental returns, Madras follows closely upon Bombay and 
Bengal in the proportion of its male population who are under instruction in 
the schools recognised by the Department, while the Census leturns show that 
in the proportion of its population who are ** instructed” it stands first among 
the Provinces. The proportion of local fund income now devoted to primary 
education is, however, less than was anticipated when Act IV of 1871 was 
passed. 

1 

51 . Madras : Secondary Education, 1855 to 1882 -— In Madras the 
Department found itself the heir to thirty years of educational effort, tlio result 
for the most part of missionary zeal. The Government schools of secondary 
education were only three in 1854-55, — the high school of Madras, and the 
Provincial schools of Rajamahendri and Cuddalore. Missionary schools of dll 
classes numbered about 700, and of these between 40 and 50 were what would 
now bo called secondary schools. The three schools established under the 
Pachaiyappa trust were also giving a high class education to about l,ooo 
pupils. On the formation of the Department in 1855-56, the Madras high 
school, which had long been doing the work of a college, received the higher 
title. Provincial schools, intended to be raised in future years to the same 
rank, were established by the Department in four important towns ; as were 
also seven schools of the middle class giving instruction, more or less element- 
ary, in English. The first grant-in-aid rules were published in 1855, and 
every disposition was shown by the Department to give fair play to schools 
under private managers, which (as the official records of the time show) were 
intended ultimately t to supersede those managed directly by the Department. 
The result of action conducted in this liberal spirit was that, by 1870-71,1110 
number of grant-in-aid institutions for secondary education had risen to 40 
high and 523 middle schools (including one high and 90 middle schools for 
girls). Together they educated 18,893 pupils, excluding the attendance in 
primary classes. At the same date the departmental system showed 14 high 
and 67 middle schools for boys, educating 3,233 pupils in all classes above 
the primary. The expenditure on departmental institutions of all grades rose 
from Rs. 95,704 in 1855-56 to Rs. 2,13,472 in 1870-71. The expenditure on 
grants-m-aid rose within the same period from Rs. 11,105 to Its. 3,35 39c. 
The standard of education advanced at a corresponding rate. Out of ai Dis 
tricts (exclusive of the Presidency), ,3 fed in 1870-71 been provided with 
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Government high schools ; while 39 schools of the same class had also been 
established under private managers. Every District but one had its high school, 
whether Government or aided; and ‘ in three towns Government and aided 
schools worked side by side. The period from 1870-71 to 1881-82 is marked by 
an important ciiange of policy, the general character of which will bo gathered 
from the fact that the number of Government schools rose within this period 
from 8t to 159, while that of aided schools fell from 527 to 271. The loss was 
confined to middle schools, chiefly for boys, receiving grants-in-aid. The num- 
ber of aided middle schools for girls also fell from 83 to /3, while the Depart- 
ment itself established one high and three middle schools of the samo class. 
Much of this heavy loss is, no doubt to he explained by greater accuracy of 
classification ; but the revision of the grant-in-aid rules contributed in no slight 
degreo to tbe result, by reducing the rates of aid to secondary schools and making 
tho rules moro stringent. The expenditure on grants-in-aid to secondary 
schools fell between 1870-71 and 1881-82 from Its. 2,37,000 to Rs. 77,000. 
This decrease is due partly to tho reclassification of a number of middle as 
primary schools, partly to tho separation of the primary departments of middle 
schools with corresponding separationofexpenditure, and partlytotheexclusion 
at the latter date of schools for Europeans and Eurasians. The reductions, 
however large, cannot therefore be precisely determined ; but some indication 
of their extent may bo afforded by tho fact that the number of unaided 
secondary schools returned for 188 1-82 was 334, with 4,929 pupils. The ex- 
penditure from public funds in 1881-82 on 23 high and 136 middle schools, 
managed by tbe Department and educating in all 6,288 pupils, was Us. 1,14,188; 
while the expenditure from tho same sources on 48 high and 223 middle 
schools receiving grants-in-aid and educating together 13,072 pupils, was 
Its. 77,617. 

52. Madras .* Collegiate Education. — Though in the matter of collegiate 
education this Province lias sinco advanced with rapid strides, it was not until 
1837 that it had any institutions which could properly he called colleges. 
Hero, therefore, collegiate education did not pass through the oriental stage 
which in Bengal, Bombay, and the North-Western Provinces was preliminary to 
the present development; and this circumstance was perhaps favourable rather 
than unfavourable to ultimate progress. For many years after tbe incorporation 
of the University in 1857, students were allowed to appear for the higher exa- 
minations without any certificate of having attended an affiliated institution. 
Thus the line between high schools and colleges was by no means sharply drawn. 
An institution which sent up candidates for the P. A. Examination one year 
might send no others for several years afterwards. But so late as 1863 there 
were not moro than five or six institutions that could properly rank as colleges ; 
and the number of students attending them did not probably exceed 200. In 
187 x the colleges, excluding one for Europeans and Eurasians, were eleven m 
number with about 420 students. Of these, 5 were departmental colleges and 
6 under private managers. By 1882 the number of colleges had doubled, and 
tbe number of students nearly quadrupled. Of the 14 colleges under pnva e 
managers, 11 received grants-in-aid, while 3 were unaided. 


53. Madras: Female Education.-Tl.e total number of girls at school 
when tho Department was formed was nearly 8,000, of whom the great t 
portion were in missionary schools. The Despatch of 1 54 nrivate 

efforts on the part of tho State, which chiefly took the formof aidin pm. e 
enterprise as in the case of primary schools for hoys. Still, dcpartmenM 
agenev was not entirely neglected. . In .870-7. more than .4,000 g.rls,n.e!udn. 0 
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Eurasians and Europeans, were Tinder instruction. But even so, only *09 per 
cent, of the female population were at schools known to the Department. By 
1881-82, the percentage had increased to *22. The number was then 34 > 59 °> of 
whom 11,660 were in aided primary schools for girls, and more than *4,000 in 
mixed schools In secondary schools there were less than 400 girls under instruc- 
tion, of whom only 26 were in Government institutions. There were 4 Normal 
schools for training mistresses, of which only one with 20 pupils was maintained 
by Government. Considerable progress has therefore been made, hut the expen- 
diture from public funds on this branch of education is comparatively small, 
and increased liberality is required to place female education on a sufficiently 
vide and sound basis. 

54. Madras: Grants-in-aid.— Madras was the Province in which the 
Despatch of 1854 anticipated that the grant-in-aid system would be most 
successful ; and considering the large amount of private educational enterprise 
already in existence, the anticipation was not unreasonabfe. It was not, however, 
fulfilled at once, and for a time seemed little likely to he fulfilled at all. This 
would seem to have been due in part to the fact that the first step taken by the 
Department on its constitution was to open high schools in important towns not 
yet provided with such institutions, but in which with liberal aid native private 
effort might have been expected to establish them. The opening of Government 
high schools seems to have led to the idea that the inhabitants of places 
unprovided with the mean9 of advanced instruction should look for the supply of 
their educational wants to Government rather than to themselves ; and for some 
time but little readiness u as shown by the managers of private schools to 
co-operate with the State. Persevering attempts were, however, made to modify 
the grant-in-aid rules in such a manner as to encourage private managers, and 
in 1865 a Code was published under which rapid progress was at last made. 
This Code was completed in 1868 by the revision of the portion of it which 
applied the system of payment by results to elementary schools ■, and the 
number of pupils educated by aided private effort has gone on increasing, from 
33,000 in 1865, and 51,000 in 1868, to 218,000 in 1881-82. Private effort 
received indeed a great and sudden check in 1878, to which fuller reference will 
be made in Chapter V III ; and from this it has not yet recovered so far as 
secondary education is concerned. But in spite of this and of the great 
delay at first, remarkable progress has been made by aided institutions of all 
kinds. In the highly important matter of self-support the aided institutions 
of Madras stand far above any other class of institutions, whether depart- 
mental or non-departmcntal, in every Province except Bengal. 

55. Madras: General Summary— The following tabular Statement 
exhibits the progress of education from the formation of the Department to 
3Iarch3i, 1882. It shows how the unaided institutions have been gradually 
transferred from the outer circle of independent educational activity to the 
inner circle of departmental control and supervision. It also shows that the 
progress made during the past ten years in Madras has upon the whole been 
remarkable. The increase has been due, not only to the successful efforts of 
the Department, hut also to n largely increased demand for education arnom* 
the people themselves. In spite of the checks which the grant-in-aid principle 
has received during the past five years, the number of private schools, both 
aided and unaided, has largely increased. But in the matter of advanced 
education the claims of private effort have not received the attention which 
they deserved. Female education also requires a larger share of public funds • 
-and the provision made from local rates for the education of the masses is 
still inadequate. 
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mrnate of (he extent of Education f m Madras in the first departmental year 
^^SS'S^ i and its subsequent groxcth. ’ 



56, Bombay : Edncafcion from 1855-56 to 1881-82. — The Department 
in Bombay succeeded to the labours of the Board of Education, and its first 
Director, Mr. C. Brshinc, O.S., mapped out its future policy. The Directors -who 
followed him have built up the present system upon the foundations which ho 
laid. The missionary societies had already made some impression upon the 
people, and wero educating nearly 7,000 pupils, of whom 900 were in 
secondary schools. Thcso results, though not insignificant, were small in 
comparison with those recorded in Madras. Native enterprise was also taking 
a part in tlio work, but its efforts were represented by only 19 secondary 
and 84 primary schools in the whole Presidency. Indigenous schools were 
more numerous and wero attended by about 70,500 pupils, but their method of 
instruction was declared to be very inefficient; and while in Madras there were 
198,217 pupils outside the Depa r tment in its first year, there were in Bombay only 
80,846 such pupils. The work which the Department set before itself, after a 
careful census, was ono of creation rather than of incorporation. 


57. Bombay : Primary Education— Before the Department was created, 
the claims of the masses in Bombay bad been admitted in more than theory ; 
hut owing to tilo belief that the indigenous schools mere inadequate, the 
primary system in Bombay has been built up from the very first almost entirely 
on the departmental foundation and by the direct instrumentality of Govern- 
ment, in accordance with one of the principles recommended in the Despatch of 
1 839. At present less than 5 per cent, of the schools brought mithm the system 
are aided. The control and supervision of the schools are entrusted to local 
.hoards with school committees under them ; hut the Department exercises 
great influence through the Inspector, who isea:-(#m'oa member of the hoards. 
The numerous Native States, with a population of 6,708,93° persons, and 
covering more than a third of the whole area of the Presidency, have also 
voluntarily adopted tho departmental system and placed their schools under 
the inspection of tho educational officers. Local rates levied on the land were 
introduced into tho British Districts in >864! hut were not placed on a legal 
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basis until 1865 in Sind, nor until 1869 in the rest of the Presidency. In 
jgM, there we 159,628 children in primary schools recognised by the State. 
In 1881-82 the numbers had risen to neatly 333,000; and the percentage 
of boys in primary schools to the total male population was then larger than in 
any other Province of India with which our Report deals, being slightly in 
excess of the proportion in Bengal when the primary departments of secondary 
schools in that Province arc excluded. Particular attention is paid to the 
efficiency of primary schools, to the training of teachers, especially of school- 
mistresses, and to the provision of good school accommodation and apparatus. 
On the other hand, the indigenous schools still remain almost entirely outside the 
pale of the Department, and the encouragement offered to private enterprise 
is inad equate. The proportion of public funds devoted to primary education is 
the largest* in India. 

58 . Bombay : Secondary Education.— The Department began its oper- 
ations with 23 high and middle schools under its own control, including 7 in 
Native States, and with 7 aided and inspected schools under native manage- 
ment, educating together 3,578 pupils There wero also several missionary 
schools, to which the Local Government long hesitated to extend any help. By 
1870-71 the number of Government schools had risen to 147, including 10 high 
schools, with 9,045 pupils excluding the primary classes. The grant-in-aid 
system was sanctioned in 1864, but not brought into operation until 1866. 
Under it missionary institutions were for the first time admitted to aid. The 
system was declared to be suitable only for schools of secondary instruction, 
and its application was mainly confined to institutions of that class. But the 
people at large manifested hardly any interest in its success ; and in 1870-71, 
after it had been in operation seven years, there were no more than 23 aided 
secondary schools for natives of India, of which the majority were under mis- 
sionary management. Between 1870-71 and 1881-82 the number of Govern- 
ment schools remained stationary at 147, but high schools of this class increased 
from 10 to 19; while aided secondary schools rose from 23 to 53. The state of 
the provincial finances in 1875 led to a temporary reduction, which has since 
been made good, in the allotment for result-grants. In 1870-71 there were 
3 middle schools for girls receiving grants-in-aid ; in 1881-82 the number had 
risen to 9. The expenditure from public funds in 1881-83 upon 1 47 Government 
schools (19 high and 128 middle), educating 11,170 pupils, was Rs. 2,19,657 ; 
the expenditure upon 53 aided schools (14 high and 39 middle) with 5,561 
pupils was Rs. 59,642. There were also 66 unaided schools (15 high and 51 
middle) educating 6,527 pupils, the majority of these being schools main- 
tained by Native States. 

59 . Bombay : Collegiate Education. — The two first grade Arts colleges 
at Bombay and Poona were affiliated to the University in i860, a third in 1861, 
and three more between 1869 and 1881. In 1881-82 three of the colleges were 
Government, two were aided, and one was an unaided college in the Kohlapur 
State. Between 1860-61 and 1870-71, 244 students had passed the F. A., 116 
the B.A., and 28 the M.A. examinations. During the next eleven years the 
successful candidates at these three stages were respectively 709, 340, and 34. 

60 . Bombay'ivEemale Education.— The Despatch of 1854 found the 
ground partially occupied by missionary bodies, and to some extent in Poona 
and in Ahmedabad by native effort. In the city of Bombay the natives 
had already organised a number of girls* schools which were independent of 
Government. The number of girls at schools known to the Department in 1854 

• See Gcuerel Tnbta 3<I *t the end of tbe Report. 
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™ p 10re tliau 4 )°°o> or about half the number at that time in Madras. 
The statistics for 1870-71 showed 9,190 pupils in girln* schools, chiefly depart- 
mental institutions. From that date the Bombay Government adopted a more 
systematic and liberal policy towards female education. In 1 88 1-82, there were 
nearly 27,000 girls in schools recognised by the State; and the percentage of the 
female population in schools known to the Department, though small, was 
higher than in any other Province of India. The great bulk of the pupils’ were 
attending either Government schools in British territory or schools of a similar 
character in Native States. No secondary school for girls was maintained by 
the Department, hut there were 555 pupils in the aided schools of this class. 
On the otlmr hand, the Department maintained two female Normal, schools. 
In no other Province is a larger assignment made from public funds to female 
education, but greater encouragement of private enterprise is still required. 


61. Bombay : Grrants-in-aid. — Bombay is one of the Provinces in which 
it was important that private effort should be induced, at the outset, to co- 
operate with the State, and where it might have been expected to do so. 
Though the number of institutions under private management which existed 
in 1854 was far less considerable than the number of those which then existed 
either in Madras or in Bengal, still there were in that year about 230 schools 
with 14,000 pupils under missionary and other private managers. The indige- 
nous schools, though much less numerous than in Madras, were estimated at 
2,300 with 70,500 pupils. In this condition of affairs, the Department began 
to supply the educational wants of the population by originating schools under 
departmental management instead of incorporating the existing schools and 
stimulating the development of private enterprise. Until 1863 no steps had 
been taken to elicit private effort, and even then the rules proposed were not 
acceptable to missionary imd other school managers. In 1865 a more liberal 
scheme for grants-in-aidj was introduced. But in the meanwhile the depart- 
mental system had become so completely established in public favour, that 
private enterprise was placed under difficulties and found the most suitable 
ground already occupied. In Chapter Till we shall consider the advantages 
and disadvantages of /the grant-in-aid system which prevails in Bombay of 
payments by results. / It is only necessary to observe hero that, notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties referred to and the temporary check given in 1876, private 
enterprise has prowl its vitality and done good service especially in higher 
education. In 1&/1-82 about 27 percent, of the native pupils attending colleges 
and secondary schools were in aided institutions, to which the aid given from 
public funds was 1 9 per cent, of the net cost to the State of the corresponding 
departmental institutions . There is therefore every reason to hope that private 
enterprise, especially under native agencies, will be largely developed, if liberal 
aid w given and more systematic encouragement afforded. 


62. Bombay: General Smnmary.-Tho following tabular Statement 
exhibits the progress of education torn the first year of departmental effort 
down to 1881-82. It shows, in marked contrast to Madras, the small vitality 
of extra -departmental institutions; but it also shows a large development 
and improvement of primary education, and steady progress m higher 
education. The increase of primary scholars was checked by the famine 
in 1837.79, but the losses were soon recovered, and the progress of earlier 
years was resumed. The Bombay educational system is m full accord- 
ance with the instructions contained in the Despa c es 80 , . 

the largo pronortion of funds assigned and the “ 0 

education. Complaints have, however, been justly ma ,, 

share of the Provinoial assignment has been given to schools m towns, the 
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disadvantage of the payers of the xural cess. But although the whole primary 
system for male as well as for female education is well oiganised, it xests too 
exclusively on the direct instrumentality of Government We have elsewheie 
recommended that the indigenous schools should be incorpoiated into the 
system, as was proposed by the first Director.. Secondary education is econo, 
mically and efficiently managed, although the number of schools is small as 
compared with the number of scholars. But the principles of the grant-in-aid 
system have not received full attention, and in this respect the Department 
took at the outset a direction which was not that indicated by the Despatch 
of 1854. 

Estimate of the extent of Education in Bombay in the first departmental year, 
i855-56 > uutf subsequent growth. 



* lucludicR 1 ftttnchfld middle schools. 
b Excluding the pupil, (a itlachcd primary Khoot, 
€ Including ditto ditto ditto 


63 Bengal: Education from 1854-55 to 1881 - 82 —The Department 
received charge from the Council of Education of 151 institutions with 13,163 
pupils, of whom all except 3,279 were attending colleges and secondary schools. 
The field was, however, largely occupied by native and missionary institutions 
which then received no assistance from the State. It was believed that there 
were half a million of children in Bengal and Assam attending indigenous 
schools, besides some in primary schools of a better class and others attend- 
ing primary classes in secondary school*. The Local Government did not for 
some years fulfil its duty towards primary education; but when at last in 1872 
the diffusion of 1 education among the masses was actively taken up, the vast 
net-work of indigenous schools supplied the basis on which the Department 
w orked. 


64 . Bengal : Primary Education.— In Bengal there had always existed a 
very large number ot indigenous schools In 1835 Mr. Adam suggested a ded 
nite plan o£ encouraging these institutions, which were even then estimated at 
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100,000 , but for manv years after little practical effect was given to Ins recom 
mentations As soon as the Department v as constituted, it introduced in 
tlio “ circle system, tv lucli had for its immediate aim tJie improvement of the 
indigenous schools and masters, under the direction of a competent Pandit who 
taught the highest classes m a group of three or four schools By this means 1 7* 
schools had m i860 61 been brought under improvement It was then felt that 
the means adopted were inadequate to tho great task, and m 1862 the « Normal 
school system ** was substituted A full account of this and other systems will 
lie given m Chnptor IV , and it is unnecessary hero to do more than to stato that 
m 187071 some a, 000 ulligc schools, with an average attendance of 28 
pupils w each, had been taken m hand and supplied with trained teachers In 
1S6S tlio Government of India had addressed the Governments of Bengal and 
Madras on the subject of extending primary education and imposing a local 
rate on the land But wlnlo the Bengal Government accepted the first 
suggestion, it has not yet adopted tho second, and Bengal is now the only 
Province m winch no local rate for education exists In 1872, however, Sir 
George Campbell determined to adopt vigorous measures for oxtending pn 
inary education, and under tho operation of tho decentralisation scheme 
introduced by Lord Mayo in 1870, ho was enabled to allot a liberal grant 
for that purpose In 1875 part of Sir Gcoigc Campbells schemo was modi 
fied, and the extensivo provision of training schools which he had made 
was reduced to small proportions From tho satno dato grants to indige 
nous schools began to bo distributed under the system of payment by results 
originally sot on foot by Mr H L Harrison m the Midnapur District The 
chief characteristics of the Bengal policy lmo been tho wide interest taken m the 
indigenous schools, and tho incorporation of tho largest possiblo number of 
them within tho departmental system , the determination to keep tho standard 
of instruction from advancing too rapidly beyond the traditional methods 
of indigenous education, and tho gradual improvement of the schools by 
central examinations and by the removal of inefficient teachers Its defects 
liaTo been tlio inadequacy of tho aid rendered , the want of funds which 
in other Provinces arc provided by local rates , the general abandonment 
of training schools or other means of securing a continuous supply of improved 
teachers , and the insufficiency of the inspecting staff for so "vast a network , 
of educational agencies But the numerical results hare boon remarkable 
In 1870-71, excluding tho primary classes of secondary schools, there were only 
68,500 pupils in primary schools recognised by tho Department, while in 1881 82 
there were nearly 900 000 Tho Department lias won tho confidence of the 
indigenous schools, and tliero is yet an outer circle of them awaiting in corpora 
tion into the State system Still the proportion of public funds including in 
that term Provincial, Local, and Municipal funds — which is spent on primary 
education is by far the lowest in any Province of India, being 13 per cent less 
than in the Punjab, and 27 per cent below Bombay It must however, be 
remembered that this comparison is affected by the absence, as above explained 
of any local educational cess in Bengal Wh additional means the Depart 
ment will bo enabled fully to carry out its policy of improving the system of pn 
mary education, and the indigenous schools pro so numerous that the exten 
tion of the system will offer no practical difficulties 


65 Bengal- Secondary Education-®* secondly 

Department, it its first constitution in January 185J. recared from m- 

0.1 ot Matron trero 47 Anglo vernacular and 

means of extending educitron of this class tho grant in aid system urn r aecept 
cd -with alacrity lry the people of Bengal A smaU 6 ™* °ffc 3 ° 00° ™ 
at first assigned for aiding private institutions , and in little more than a year 
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tl,e whole of it was taken up liy 79 Anglo-vcrnacular and t 4 o vernacular 
schools of all classes. At tho very outset, therefore, tho aided system had out- 
stripped the departmental system in tho field of secondary education. In 1863 
the number of aided secondary schools had risen to 172 Anglo-vcrnacular 
and 251 middle vernacular schools; the departmental schools at tho samo date 
being 46 Anglo-vernacular and 175 middlo vernacular. Steady progress con- 
tinued to be mado ; and by 1871 tho requirements of tho popple for secondary 
schools had come to ho very fairly met. The secondary schools maintained by 
the Department were at that date 53 high English, 8 middlo English, and 209 
middle vernacular, educating together 22,552 pupils, at a cost to Government 
of Us. 2,79,450; the aided system included 80 high English, 551 middle Eng- 
lish, and 7 69 middle vernacular schools, educating in all 68,593 pupils, at a 
cost to Government of Us. 3,30,687. Assam was separated from Bengal in 1874, 
carrying with it 125 secondary schools, Government and aided, w ith 6,779pupils. 
In subsequent years the progress of secondaxy education was afTccted by the 
temporary reduction of the grant-m-aid assignment first in 1871, and again in 
1876 owing to famine and other causes; by the measures taken to prevent the 
multiplication of inefficient schools ; and by the reconstitution of all middle 
schools on a vernacular basis. The result of these operations was tho transfer 
of many middle English schools to the vernacular class, and the w itlulrawal 
of grants from others which had failed to justify tho aid afforded them. 
Tlio comparative progress of the Government and the aided system of second- 
ary education between 1870-71 and 1881-82 wall he seen from tho following 
statistics, regard being paid to the separation of Assam, and to tho exclusion 
of European schools from the returns of 1881-82. The secondary schools 
maintained by the Department decreased from 270 in 1870-71 to 245 in 
1881-82 ; while their pupils increased from 22,552 to 26,910. The expenditure 
on them from public funds also decreased from Its. 2,89,486 to Its. 2,53,640. 
Aided secondary schools decreased from 1,400 to 1,370 ; tlicir pupils increased 
fvom 68,593 to 83,949 ; while the expenditure on them from public funds 
fell from. Its. 3,30,687 to Its. 2,98,506. Tho total recorded increase in the 
secondary system of education between 1871 and 1882 is from 1,670 schools 
with 91,145 pupils to 1,891 schools with 139,198 pupils; unaided schools being 
however excluded from tho figures of the former and included in those of the 
latter year. The increase has been effected with a reduction in the expenditure 
from public funds from Ks. 6,20,173 to Its. 5,54,819. It must, howcver.be 
remembered that the secondary schools in Bengal and Assam included at the 
later as at the earlier date full primary departments, and that a large propor- 
tion of the pupils returned for 1881-82 under secondary, would in other 
Provinces bo included under primary education. 


66 Bengal: Collegiate Education.— The English Arts colleges in 
1 854-55 wcre 1 1 h* number, viz , 5 Government and 6 private colleges. In the 
former there were 192 students; in the latter the number is unknown. By 
1862-63 the Government colleges had increased to 8 with 579 students, the 
private colleges to 7. In 1870-71 the colleges of both kinds were 18 in number. 
In 1881-82 they were 21, excluding Madrasas, with about 2,740 students, 
of whom about half were in the Government colleges. The number of students, 
who in 1881-82 passed the F A., B A., and M A. examinations were respect- 
ively 287, 91, and 26, of which totals the Government colleges claimed 
! 7 ! » 59 > an d 22; the aided and unaided colleges 116, 32, and 4. The 
Calcutta Madras, the earliest of the Indian colleges, still represents in a 
modified form the older oriental colleges, and there are 4 other institutions at 
District centres in which a similar education is given in Arabic literature • 
while the Sanskrit College of Calcutta teaches to a high standard in Sanskrit. 
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67 Bengal: Female Education —Before the Despatch of i8=u was 
rccenod in India, the Bethune Girls’ School in Calcutta, managed by a commit 
too md intended for the education of girls of the higher classes of society had 
obtained considerable reputation In 1854 thero were about 1,000 -iris inder 
instruction in schools known to the Department Sixteen years later there 
were 274 girls’ schools receiving aid with nearly 6,000 pupils Since 1870 *-i 
some progress has been made, but Bengal is still f ar behind the Western and 
Southern Presidencies in the proportion of girls at school to its female popu- 
lation Less than 3 per cent of its public educational funds are devoted to 
female education Bengal maintains no Government Normal school, but it 
assists two institutions under private management, attended by 4 1 pupils On 
tho other hand, there are more than i, 000 girls m secondary schools (includ 
ong 840 in primary classes), of n horn 300 are in Government institutions Jlore 
tlian half tho total number of girls at school arc in primary mixed schools 
In the Bethune school and in one of the aided institutions there arc 9 matri- 
culated students reading for University degrees The total number of girls at 
schools known to the Department exceeds 41,000, while the female population 
of Bengal is 35 millions 


66. Bengal . Grants in aid — Tile large application of the grant in aid 
system to indigenous schools in Bengal has already been explained In 
secondary instruction the Government has liberally aided popular effort from the 
first, and with one temporary exception, in 1871, has continued to manifest in un- 
failing interest m its maintenance By 1 870 7 1 , 63 1 aided schools were providing 

secondary instruction through the medium of English, as against 61 English 
secondary schools directly managed by tho Department , while there were 769 
middle vernacular aided schools against 209 in the hands of tho Department 
There were thus 1,400 secondary schools maintained by aided private effort and 
only 270 provided by the Department directly By i8Si 82 the separation 
of Assam had reduced the number of both aided and departmental secondary 
schools, but the relative proportion of the two classes ras practically un- 
changed Thero were then 1,370 aided secondary schools and 245 departmental 
secondary schools, wlulc the unaided secondary schools, which are also under 
private managers and mav ho regarded as an indirect result of the grant in aid 
system, numlx.roil 276 The pupils m schools maintained by private effort 
were about four fifths of the entire number attending schools for secondary 
instruction in the Province With regaid to primary instruction the indi- 
genous schools have been brought in vast numbers into connection with the 
Department, hut the many important questions arising out of this application 
of the system of grants in aid will he fully discussed in Chapter IY In 
collegiate education much less has been done than m secondary education 
The aided colleges of the Province are not half so numerous as in Madras 
and their numler has not increased for many years No college indeed has 
come into existence in Bengal under the grant m aid rules The colleges under 
native management are confined with a single exception to Calcutta, and are 
all unaided There has been no withdrawal of departmental institutions, but 
aided effort lias been *0 fostered at all stages below the highest, that by far the 
largest proportion of the means of education is now provided and managed by 
the people for themselves with only aid and supervision from the State 


69 Bengal • General Smnmary.-'ae 
progress ol education in Bengal , lint it must be remembered tha m the flirt 
year, as well os m >87° 71. *be figures for Assam are included 
be noted that for the sale of uniformity tbc primary departments of se '°»*“7 

schools are shown as primary schools The most striking eaurein e 
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the contrast between the unaided schools, chiefly primary, in 1870-71 and in 
1881-82. Of the total estimated number of pupils in the Province in 1870-71, 
namely, 878,401, it was believed that more than 700,000 were in schools outside 
the departmental system. Butin 188 1-82, the great hulk of unaided institu- 
tions for primary instruction had heen incorporated into the general system. 
The main characteristic of educational progress in Bengal is its ready acceptance 
of the grant-in-aid principle, which in no other Province of India has received so 
great a development in all stages of education below collegiate. Within the last 
decade primary education recognised hy the State has advanced with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, Much, however, remains to he done before the improvement 
in its quality corresponds with its numerical advance. The provision of trained 
teachers is inadequate; and although the Provincial grant to education is 
larger than in any other Province, still the absence of local rates prevents the 
Department from affording such pecuniary aid to primary schools as is given in 
other Provinces, The rapid extension of responsibilities has outstripped the 
capacity of the Inspectors to exercise adequate supervision over the indigenous 
schools. The proportion of public funds spent upon higher education, and 
especially upon departmental colleges, is much larger than in any other Province 
of India. 


Estimate of the extent of Education tn Bengal and Assam at the beginning of 
the first departmental year, 1854-55 , an ^ subsequent growth. 



70. North-Western Provinces and Oudh*. Education from 1854- 
55 to 1881-82— The Education Department in the North-Western Provinces 
found the system of talisili and halkabandi schools, described in Chapter IV, 
in vigorous operation. These schools gradually took the place of the indigenous 
institutions, and thus supplied the basis for a system of primary instruction 
through direct Government agency. The halkobandi schools, commenced in 
1851-52, had proved their usefulness in certain Districts before the creation of 
the Department in 1855, and their success determined the future policy in regard 
to primary education in the North-Western Provinces. That policy °was 
<0 found departmental primary schools of a better class, rather than to 
develope indigenous or private institutions. At tho end of its first year the 
Education Department of the North-Western Provinces found itself in charge 
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of S97 Gov emmeut schools of all classes, with 23,688 pupils Outside these 
directly departmental institutions, there were said to be about 3,000 schools, 
mth about 29,000 pupils, unaided and uninspected The result of the first 
sixteen years of departmental organisation was very largely to increase the 
number of Government schools, but to do little for the encouragement of aided 
education This tendency was still more marked by the end of the next decade, 
when the pupils in aided institutions had fallen to 19,310, and those in extra' 
departmental schools had increased to 68,305 But it must he observed that in 
no Province of India have changes of classification exercised a more disturbin'* 
effect upon the statistics , and the annual Reports on Public Instruction present 
such varieties of treatment and such inconsistencies between the figures given m 
different parts of the same Report, that we have found great difficulty in tracin'* 
the progress of the educational history of the Province 


71 . North-Western Provinces and Oudh: Primary Education —The 
North-Western Provinces were the pioneers of the policy of extending primary 
education amongst the masses, and of providing adequate funds by means of 
local rates Mr Thomason’s efforts had received the w arm approval of the 
Court of Directors prior to 1854 His system was to encourage indigenous 
schools by careful inspection, and to provide model schools at the head-quarters 
of each tohsil His successors developed the system of the halkabandi schools, 
and abandoned the indigenous agency m favour of the direct instrumentality 
of the Department In 1870-71 there were more than 153,000 chddren at 
primary schools, of whom all but about 5,000 were m departmental institu- 
tions In 1881-82, the numbers had risen to more than 213000, of whom 
alwut 16,000 were in aided and inspected schools Of the primary schools 
recognised by the State 95 per cent were departmental , and there were some 
7,120 elementary indigenous schools which received no encouragement or assist- 
ance from the State The Government schools are described as being m then 
own sphere efficient, and they receive more than half the total amount expended 
from public funds on education in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh But 
the Government schools prove attractive to only one class of the community , 
and with those members of the lower classes of rural society who are both able 
to spare the services of their children and anxious to give them instruction, the 
indigenous schools are said to he more popular The further extension of primary 
instruction seems to depend on the adoption, of the measures which Mr Thomason 
suggested, and on the systematic encouragement of indigenous schools Although 
the Government of these Provinces was the first to recognise the claims of 
primary education, yet the percentage of primarv pupils m schools recognised by 
the Department to the whole male population is only 89 per cent In no other 
Province of India is the proportion so low Efforts are therefore clearly needed 
to place primary education on an uler basis , and the recognition of the indigenous 
schools, which, despite the competition of the halkabandi schools, have never 
lost their hold on the people, appears to offer a better prospect of success 
than exclusive reliance upon departmental institutions 


72 . The North Western Provinces and Oudh: Secondary Ednca 
tion.— In 1854-55 the means o£ secondary cdnoation in the North-Western 
Provinces were provided by the schools at Bareli, Sagar, and Ajmir, in addi 
lion to the school departments of the colleges at Benares Agra. an d Belhi 
For some years no addition was made to the numherof sec., nda^, schools 
Additional schools were indeed established , hu m c ! arg 

more than elementary mstmetron » » 
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in the two Pro\ mces comprised 20 high and 35 raiddlo English schools, besides 
273 talisili schools, in which instruction to n fairly high standard uas given 
in tbo vernacular exclusively. A Government high school uas not set up 
at tho head-quarters of each District, becauso in many cases there already 
existed a school which was thought adequate to tho needs of the locality. Them 
were at this time 1S2 English schools for boys and 26 for girls, receiving 
grants-in-aid. Tbo original grant-in-aid rules of 1858 were modified in a more 
liberal senso in 1864; and by 1871 tho amount awarded in grants to aided 
schools had reached Jls. 1,80,000. But tho majority of these secondary schools 
were under missionary bodies, and there was comparatively little nativo enter- 
prise. In 1881*82, the departmental system included 25 high and 42 middle 
schools teaching English, and 455 middle vernacular schools ; the latter class 
now including about 200 halhabandi schools, in which some of tho pupils had 
reached the middlo standard. In all they educated 6,489 pupils, at a cost to 
public funds of Its. 2,25,548. Aided schools educated 2,686 pupils, at a cost 
of Its. 53,442 to public funds. Tho number of unaided secondary schools of 
this class was quite insigniQcant. 

73. Korth- Western Provinces and Oudh : Collegiate Education.— 
Of the 4 colleges wliicli existed in these Provinces at tho formation of the 
Education Department, one, that at Delhi, perished in tho Mutiny, and when it 
was re-established in 1864 it had passed under tho Punjab Government. The 3 
remaining were affiliated to tho Calcutta University shortly after its in- 
corporation; and between 1861-62 and 1870-71 they passed 96 candidates at 
tho P.A, 26 at tho B.A., and 5 at the M.A. exanimations. Besides the 
Government colleges, thcro were 5 aided English colleges, from which, during 
the same period, 24 candidates had been successful at the F.A., and 3 at tho 
B A. examinations. Between 1871-72 and 1881-83, tho Government and aided 
colleges varied from 6 to 10; at the end of each of these years there wero 
9. The total number of students at tho end of tho period in Government, 
aided and unaided colleges, excluding oriental departments, was 349; and 

. during the ten years the successful candidates at tho University examinations 
were in the P.A. 365, in the J 3 A. 130, and in fiio If. A. 33. 

74. D orth-Western Provinces and Oudh: Pemale Education. — The 
efforts of Government officers were from an early date directed to tho extension 
of female education. In 1854-55 there were less than 400 girls at school, and 
these were all attending missionary institutions. The Mutiny swept away 
most of the schools which existed beforo 1857, and tho history of femalo edu- 
cation commenced afresh in 1859. By 1870-71 more than 12,000 girls had been 
collected in the various institutions, aided or supported by the Department. 
Three yearB later the number had increased to 16,500, and then a change of 
policy interrupted further progress. In 1882 there wero about 9,000 girls at 
school, of whom more than 5,000 wero in aided primary schools. In no other 
Province of India, except Ooorg, is the proportion of girls in schools recognised 
by the Department to the female population and the expenditure so small. But 
there are 3 aided Normal schools, and it is believed that tho indigenous schools 
which are_out$ide the Department have some girls among their pupils. 

75. North-Western Provinces and Ondh: Grants-in-aid. — In this 
Province the grant-in-aid system has met with small success. A good beginning 
was made ; and for some years after 1858, when rules which school managers 
considered fair, were put in force, it seemed as if private effort would take a 
highly important place in the work of education. Subsequently its develop- 
ment began to be checked; and from 1871.72, after making all allowance for 
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the fact that several schools classed as aided in 1870.71 were really under de- 
partmental management, the tendency has on tho whole been steadily downward. 
There has indeed been a considerable increase in tho number of students at- 
tending aided colleges, and some increase in the number of pupils attending 
aided primary schools ; but at the same time there has been a considerable loss 
in aided schools of secondary instruction. Still such grants as are given are 
more liberal in amount tlian in Madras, Bombay, or Bengal. 

76. North-Western Provinces and Oudh: General Summary.— The 
following Statement exhibits tbe progress of education from the first year of 
departmental effort to 1881*82. It shows that the indigenous schools hare 
increased, notwithstanding tho competition of the Government schools and 
the absence of encouragement or assistance. It must be observed that tabsili, 
and lialhabandi schools of the higher order, which in 1870-71 were classed 
exclusively as primary schools, are in 1SS1S2 shown as secondary, while their 
primary departments appear as primary schools. As already remarked, 
changes of classification have rendered it difficult to trace the progress of edu- 
cation in this Province. But notwithstanding the attention given to primary 
education and tho money spent on it, tho Government schools have shown hut 
little of that expansion which is to he seen in other Provinces ; while the claims 
of the indigenous schools, so fully recognised by Mr. Thomason, have not 
received the attention they deserve. Finally, private enterprise has not received 
due encouragemont at any stage. 


Estimate of the extent of Education in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
in the first departmental year, 1854-35 »* an ^ * t8 subsequent growth. 
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77 The Punjab Education from 1856 57 to 1881-82 —bo Province 
of India entered upon tlio task of diflusin" education of tlio modern type 
under "renter difficulties orl with less assistance from private enterprise than 
the Punjab It is impossible now to state what number of pupils received 
instruction m tlio Brst year of tlio Department s history , hut it is known that 
there were only 3 secondary schools and 579 primary schools maintained bv 
Government The schools maintained by Missionaries were also comparatively 
few Indigenous schools existed in a cry large numbers, but tbcir courso of 
instruction was mainly religious though it is probable that, as at present the 
elements of secular instruction were giv cn m some of them There were few 
or no schools of a modern tyi e maintained bj native managers In i 86 3 66 
according to the Report of our Provincial Committee the number of schools 
connected with the Department bad risen to 2 96S with 102418 pupils, but 
during the next five years a large number were closed as being inefficient and 
in 1870 71 tb^cewcro 1 915 schools with 84 8 16 pupil* of whom 24 556 were m 
aided schools At the end of 1881 82, the number of departmental and aided 
schools was 2 061 with 109 476 pupils But although this increase had taken 
place in the departmental schools it was small as compared with the progress 
in other parts of India 

78 The Punjab Primary Education —In its earlier years, the Punjab 
Government accepted the policy of encouraging tlio education of the masses 
The downward filtration” thcorj never gamed any ascendancy m this part of 
India But the Province had difficulties of its own It w as not annexed to 
the British crown until 1849 The language which was adopted m the Courts 
of law, and which of Lite has become almost exclusively the medium of 
instruction in schools for hoys is not tlio principal vernacular of the people 
There are three large sections of the population, Muhammadans, Hindus and 
Siklis each with a system of indigenous education so distinct as to require se 
paratc treatment and each claiming with more or less reason to represent the 
nationality of the Punjab Following the example of the INortli Western Pro 
vinces the Punjab Government soon abandoned attempts to aid the existing 
indigenous schools and enlisting the most promising of the teachers as Govern 
ment servants took their schools under the management of the Department In 
the Central and "Western Districts of tho Punjab the departmental schools 
were founded upon the basis of the Persian maktab In tho Cis Sutlej Dis 
tricts a large proportion of the schools attende 1 by Hindus at first used the 
Hindi dialect and character, but of late years its use has been discouraged 
Whatever may have been the advantage of this change one result has certainly 
been that the vernacular of the schools is not that with which educated persons 
of the humbler classes are acquainted In 1859 according to tho Report of our 
Provincial Committee the number of primary schools for boys recognised l»y 
the State was 2 171, and though most of these lnrdly differed from the mdi 
genous schools which had existed from time immemorial it is significant that 
in 1871 the number had fallen to 1755 In that year there were some 69 500 
cl ildren in the primary schools recognised by the State In 1881 82 the 
numbers had only increased to 102 867 The Hindus and Sikhs attended these 
schools m larger proportion than the Muhammadans although the medium of 
instruction might seem to favour the latter The percentage of male children in 
primary schools is only slightly higher than in the Is orth Western Provinces being 
91 per lent The evidence before the Commission shews that the departmental 
system of village schools is not generally appreciated by the masses nor does it 
offer any reasonable hope of accomplishing the task which the Punjab Govern 
ment accepted in 1854 t 

79 The Punjab Secondary Education —TJp to i86t there were in this 
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Province comparatively few students learning English. But within the next 
five years fuller encouragement was given to education of this character. 
The formation of English classes in vernacular schools was assisted by liberal 
grants, and the belief was widely spread that a knowledge of that language 
would lead to Government employment. In 1866 the number of pupils 
studying English was about 13,000. In the five following years greater en- 
couragement was given to vernacular instruction ; and the premature learning 
of English was discouraged. In 1870-71 thorowere 4 high and 97 middle 
schools under departmental control with 9,404 pupils. At the same date 
there wero 10 high and 37 middle schools, with 5,408 pupils, receiving grants- 
in-aid. In the following period, up to 1881-82, the development of second- 
ary education was stimulated by the promise of Government to reserve appoint- 
ments for those who had passed through the prescribed course of study. 
In 1 881 -82 the departmental schools for secondary instruction were 10 high and 
53 middle schools giving education in English, and one high and 125 middle 
schools in which the course was purely vernacular. These together educated 
4»974 pupils at a cost to public funds of Its 1,99,043. The aided system 
included 12 high and 22 middle English schools for hoys and one middle 
school for girls, in which 994 students were educated at a cost to public funds 
of Es. 31,569. 


80- The Punjab : Collegiate Education. — The Delhi College ceased to 
exist in 1 857, and the building was occupied by troops for many years afterwards. 
In 1864 Government Colleges were established at Lahore and Delhi. The two 
colleges continued to exist till 1877, when the college classes of the former were 
dosed, in order thattlio staff of the latter might be strengthened without further 
expenditure. In addition to these colleges there was from 1S65 to 1869 an aided 
college maintained at Lahore by the American Mission. Between its affiliation 
to the Calcutta University in 1 864 and its closing in 1 877, the Delhi College passed 
6 1 candidates at tho E.A., 1 8 at the B. A., and 4 at the M.A. examinations During 
tho eighteen years of its existence the Lahore College has passed 84, 25, and 7 
candidates at the same examinations. The Punjab Oriental College, founded 
in 1870, differs from other oriental colleges in endeavouring to impart instruc- 
tion in tho higher branches of European knowledge and science through the 
medium of the vernaculars, while at the same time cultivating the oriental 
classical languages. 


81. The Punjab: Female Education. — In the year following the 
creation of the Department, there were only 300 girls returned as under instruc- 
tion in schools recognised by the State. Sir It. Montgomery actively interested 
himself in tho cause, and by 1865*66 the number had risen to nearly 20,000 
girls in departmental or other schools. Eive years later the numbers had fallen 
to less than 12,000, and in 1881-82 they were still further reduced to less than 
9,500. Of these 5,350 girls « ere attending aided primary institutions Many 
of the host of the existing schools are under the management of Missionaries or 
Zannna agencies. The cost, however, is not inconsiderable, and nearly 4, per 
cent, of public educational funds are spent on these results, w ic are very 
small compared either with the population or with the expen tnre invo re 


82. The Punjab: Orants-m-aid.-It can hardly he safe 
for eliciting private educational enterprise has as yet bee j ' 

Spawn- broadly, the only managers mho have come forward ^ ^ 

in-aid system are the Missionaries. Tire rates of aid seem -*Yaduced Vo co^ 
« hen only a single class of those interested in educa ion as hitherto plated 
operate with the State, it is not surprising that private eSor 

a very subordinate part in providing the means of edacatron for the Prorancc. 
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Still, in 1881-82 there were 35 aided secondary schools with 994 pupils, and 
278 aided primary schools with 14,616 pupils These formed an important 
addition to the educational system, since aided effort was thus educating 
about 15 per cent of the whole number under instruction ; but it should be 
noticed that in 1881 82 private agency was supplying a smaller proportion of 
the entire amount of education in the Province than it supplied eleven years 
before Old schools are aided on a liberal scale, but applications for new or 
increased grants are rejected on the ground of want of funds 

83 The Ptmj ab : General Summary —The following tabular Statement 
shows the progress of departmental effort from the formation of the Department 
in 1856 57 There is no Province of India in which the Commission has found 
so much controversy as in the Punjab The differences of opinion which 
prevail are reflected in the evidence and memorials received by us, as well 
as in the statement attached to the Report of oui Provincial Committee "We 
are far from underrating the special difficulties which surround the questions 
of the choice of a vernacular language, the course of studies best suited for 
the various classes of the population, the encouiagement of indigenous schools 
which are strongly religious, or the relations of the University and of Local 
Boards to the primary and secondary schools But our enquiries lead us to 
tho conclusion that primary education has not received the development con- 
templated by the Despatch , that the indigenous schools have been neglected , 
and that the education of the masses has not received that support from provincial 
revenues which has been given m other Provinces of India under the orders of 
1871 In secondary education the grant m-aid system has been little more 
than introduced, and an inadequate provision of funds has checked the growth 
of aided schools and discouraged native private effort There has, it is true, 
been a large increase of expenditure upon departmental schools, hut there ha9 
been no sucb proportionate increase in the number of scholars 


Estimate of the extent of Education in the Punjab m the first departmental 
year, 1856 57 , and t is subsequent gioioth 
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84. The Central Provinces : Education from 1862-63 to 1881-82 — 
Tile Education Department in these Provinces was created in 1862. Prom the 
first it adopted the principle of founding no Government schools where private 
enterprise cither existed or coaid be created. Bat the institutions founded by 
private enterprise were very few . There were seven missionary secondary schools 
and the number of indigenous schools was probably less than 700. By various 
means the Department has succeeded in inducing private agencies to open 
primary schools, hut the largest results have been due to direct departmental 
effort. The progress made was considerable up to 1870-71; since that date 
the pupils in Government schools have only slightly increased, while those 

in aided schools hare decreased in a larger proportion. 


85. Central Provinces: Primary Education.— The Central Provinces 
Administration found the task of diffusing elementary education beset with diffi- 
culties. The hulk of the population are Hindus and aborigines, to the latter of 
whom education is practically unknown. The Department from the first ne- 
glected no agency which could assist in the work of primary education. Bocal 
rates supplied tho bulk of the funds and efforts were made to encourage the econo- 
mical agency of private enterprise. But tho indigenous schools were even fewer 
and more inefficient than in Bombay, and the position of school-master was not’ 
sought after. In 1870-71 tho Department had succeeded in attracting to the 
primary schools about 76,400 children, of whom 41,400 were in departmental 
institutions. In 1881 -8 2, the total number in primary schools recognised by the 
State had only risen to 7 7, 73 7. Tho departmental institutions had increased, and 
. formed 66 per cent, of the whole number within the S ta te system. There are few 
or no indigenous schools outside that system, for the few institutions which do 
not receive aid arc under inspection. Much therefore remains to be done, as the 
proportion of boys in primary schools to tho male population is only 1 *5 per cent. 
But if the numerical results are disappointing, the efficiency of tho primary 
schools is generally satisfactory, and in no other Province of India is tho supply 
of trained teachers relatively so large. Tho aboriginal races arc, however, still 
without instruction, and in the absence of private enterprise the direct instru- 
mentality of Government may need to ho more largely employed. Tho propor- 
tion of public funds spent on primary education is liberal, but the funds them- 
selves are still very inadequate for the task of extending elementary education 
in so difficult a field. 


86. Central Provinces : Secondary Education.— On the formation of . 
the Department in 1862, the only provision for secondary education was supplied 
by the high school at Jabalpur, and by 3 unaided middle schools. By 1870-71 
another high school and 44 Government middle schools had also been estab- 
lished. Prom its first constitution, the Department had offered aid to effi- 
cient Anglo- vernacular schools; and in 1870-71 there were 2 high and 8 
middle English schools receiving granfs-in-aid. By 1881-82 the Government 
schools had been reduced to 1 high school and 38 middle, in which 2,100 
hoys were educated at a cost of Rs. 58,947. The aided system had increased 
to 4 high and 10 middle schools, receiving altogether Rs, 14,116 from public 
funds, and educating 671 pupils. There are no unaided secondary schools 


87. Central Provinces: Collegiate Edacation.-In these 
there is only one Government college, that at Jnlialpur. Though afflhated to the 
Calcutta University up to the B.A. standard, it has not as yet had a staff suffi- 
siently strong to prepare candidates for that examination- Us students, there- 
fore, after p a ss in g the I’.A. examination, have hitherto joined one or o her of 
die colleges of Bombay or the North-Western Provinces, when mshing to pro- 
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ceed to the higher University degrees. The total number on the rolls in iSSi- 
82 in the Jabalpur College was 65, and during tho twelve yeare between 1870.7, 
and 1881-82 it passed 90 candidates out of 149 at the P. A. examination. 
Besides the Goremment college an aided college has been esiahlishcd at"Nag. 
pur by the Mission of the free Church of Scotland since the closo of tho year 
I88I-82. 

88 . Central Provinces : Female Education.— My efforts wo made 
to ovcrcomo the great difficulties incidental to female education in the Central 
Provinces. In 1870-71 there were nearly 4,500 girls attending departmental 
institutions, and about 230 in aided or inspected schools. There wero also 3 
Normal scliools for female teachers. But in the course of the next decade 
there was a general falling off. In 1881-82, there were only some 3,200 pupils 
in schools of all classes, and but one Normal school with 1 7 pupils, which, 
although it is a well-managed institution, cannot suffice for tho wants of the 
whole Central Provinces. 

89 - Central Provinces : Grants-in-aid.— The late formation of the De- 
partment, which did not commence operations until 1862, gave an opportunity 
‘for profiting by tho experience gained elsewhere, and there is no Province in 
which the principles laid down in the Despatch of 1854 have been more fully 
acted on within a limited sphere. The success of eliciting privato effort has not 
indeed been proportionate to tho endeavour, hut this may he accounted for by 
tho extremely backward condition of tho Province when educational effoits 
were begun, and the consequently Bmall number of persons willing and able to 
co-operate with the State. There is, however, reason to hope that if the present’ 
policy he continued, aided effort will in due time take the place in the education- 
al system of the Province which the Despatch of 1854 desired it to hold in 
every Province. The Department has largely confined its direct efforts to primary 
education, and no departmental institutions of an advanced character have been 
set up where there has been a reasonable prospect that private effort could with 
liberal aid he made adequate to local wants. Of the five high schools of the 
Province only one is departmental. Of the entire number of pupils under 
instruction, 19,457, or about 24 per cent., were in 1881-82 in aided institutions. 

90 . Central Provinces : General Summary. — The following Table ex- 
hibits the growth of education in the Central Provinces between 1862-63 
1881-82. In estimating the modest results which it exhibits, it is necessary to 
bear in mind the weakness of private enterprise, the poverty of the adminis- 
tration, and the backward Btate of society. The schools are comparatively few, 
hut their condition is satisfactory, and the endeavours made to promote the 
development of aided institutions deserve favourable notice. 


Estimate of the extent of Education m th* Central Provinces m the first 
departmental year 1862-63 »* ant * %ts subsequent growth. 
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Estimate of the extent of Education in the Central Provinces in the first 
departmental year, 1362-63 ; and its subsequent groioth — (contd.) 



(a) Including til* pupil* In ittaclicd ptlmarj ichoola. 

(I) Eicladlng ditto ditto ditto 

• Thu figures In Njuar* brocket* relate to unattached technical school*, and ,™ not lncloiod In the grand total* of tbl* table 


91. Assam : Education from 1854 to 1882 —The educational statis- 
tics of Assam were included in those of Bengal up to the year 1874, when the 
separation, of the two Provinces took place. From that date Assam has 
developed its own system moro on the general lines laid down by Sir George 
Campbell than on those of his successor, Sir R. Temple. The Province consists of 
three divisions, — the Surma Valley, comprising the Districts of Sylbet and 
Cachar ; the Brahmaputra Valley, containing about half the area and half the 
population of the entire Province ; and the Hill Tracts, wlu'ch include the wild and 
sparsely populated Garo, Kliasi, Jaintia, and Naga Hills. The chief languages 
are Assamese, Bengali, and Caohan ; but thera is also a great variety of hill 
dialects. In the Surma Valley, schools have flourished from a very early 
period and are under regular inspection notwithstanding the difficulties in the 
way of communication especially during tlio rainy season. Here the indige- 
nous schools, Hindu and Muhammadan, have been largely improved on the 
Bengal pathsala system, which is said to have been eminently successful in the 
development of primary education — the Bylhcfc primary schools being the best 
in the Province. In the Brahmaputra Valley, wlieie there is much recent re- 
clamation from jungle throughout the older Districts constituted on the Bengal 
regulation model, indigenous schools hardly existed at all, and the Department 
found a fresh field for its operations. The Hill Tracts are specially mentioned 
in the Despatch of 1S54, as one of the Districts where education ^ roost 
indebted to missionary agency; and the administration of the grants in-aid m 
those tiacts is still m the hands of the different missionary bodies. In these 
tracts also, owing to the persevering efforts of missionary agency, female 
education has been more successful than elsewhere m Assam, and the girls 
schools have to some extent been provided with trained female teachers who 
are natives of the country. The net result of all the agencies at work was 
shewn in 1881-82 to be, in the schools recognised by the Department, 46,750 
childien, of whom 38,182 were in primary and 33 1 Normal schools. 


92. Assam: Primary Education.-After .874, thsPmvmco petered 
m the policy laid down by Sir George Campbell, and naunlamed 'to tnm method 
of encouraging indigenous schools. Tl* method resembles that of Bengal m 
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beiii- built entirely upon private agency, which is as far as possible that of the 
indigenous schools. But its later development is in marked contrast with that 
which Sir George Campbell’s policy received at the hands of lus successors. In 
the first place, the necessity for training schools has liecn steadily kept in 
view. The Inspector of Schools reports to tho Commission that it is much 
“better not to start a primary school at all than to start one with a had teacher 
“ who brings discredit on our system. Until a much larger supply of qualified 
“ teachers is available the progress of primary education must ho slow. In the 
second place, the grants given to aided schools aro very liberal, and the Inspector 
writes that “ the system of granting aid by payments for results has never been 
" tried in Assam Proper, and except under a modified form would, I believe, result 
in dosing a great many of tho bad and struggling primary schools.” Lastly, 
the sanction which tho Secretary of 8tate gave in 1870 to tho introduction of a 
local rate for educational purposes in Bengal was given the force of law in 
1879, and primary education is now, under Regulation III of that year, wholly 
supplied by local rates. Great attention is paid to the improvement of schools ; 
and the extension of primary education is only limited by the funds available 
for the payment of liberal grants to schoolmasters and for the maintenance of 
training schools for teachers. In 1881-82 the children attending the primary 
schools recognised by the State formed the same proportion of the male popula- 
tion at school as in the Central Provinces. But unlike the Central Provinces, 
there is in Assam an outer circle of indigenous schools gradually qualifying 
for State assistance, aud these contain nearly 10,000 children. The percentage 
alike of public funds and of provincial educational funds devoted to primary 
education is, however, small. 


93 . Assam: Secondary Education.— Assam, when separated from 
Bengal, carried with it 9 high and 116 middle schools, English and ver- 
nacular, with 6,779 pupils. A number of middle vernacular schools which had 
not proved successful were reduced to the lower vernacular stage, with greater 
promise of efficiency. In 1881-82 the total number of secondary schools had 
accordingly fallen to 92, but the pupils had increased to 8,177, including the 
pupils of attached primary departments. The Government system included 9 
high, 2 middle English, and 18 middle vernacular schools, educating 3,403 
pupils at a cost of Rs. 39,827 to the Government ; while under the grant-in-aid 
rules there were 1 high, 28 middle English, and 25 middle vernacular schools, 
educating 4,085 pupils at a coat of Rs. 18,833. There were also 1 high and 
8 middle schools which received no grants-in-aid. 


94. Assam : Female Education : Special Classes— Female education 
has since the separation of Assam from Bengal received considerable attention, 
and in 1881-82 there were nearly 1,700 girls at schools known to the Depart- 
ment. There is, however, no Normal school for female teachers, though a class 
for women is attached to the Cherra Punji Normal School. All the institu- 
tions for girls are primary schools, which are liberally aided. In Assam the 
education of the large aboriginal population is receiving attention. In the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills a gratuitous education is given to the children of 
aborigines, and it is partly paid for by mission funds and partly by the State. 


95. Assam: Grants-in-aid. — In Assam encouragement has steadily 
been given to private enterprise, though, at present, except in the case of pri- 
mary schools, little progress has been made; but, as already noticed, the rates of 
aid to primary schools are far more liberal in Assam than in tho Lower Pro- 
vinces. 
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. 96 ‘ Assam: General Summary.— The mating Table affords a stiffi- 
eipnt summary of the facts which bare been stated above. The statistics of 
education for 1870-71, cannot bo obtained, as the records of many Districts have 
been destroyed by fire. 


Education in Assam, in 1881-82. 
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97. Coorg: Education from 1857 to 1881-1882. —Prior to 1870*71 tUe 
returns of some of tho educational institutions in Coorg were included in those 
for Mysore. In that year, there were 1,601 pupils in schools known to the 
Department, of whom only 108 were in aided primary schools. The Govern- 
ment institutions consisted of one secondary school with 60 pupils and 32 
primary schools. In 1881-82, tho secondary Government schools had increased 
to two with 157 pupils, and the primary schools were 57 with 2,978 pupils. The 
Department provided or assisted in providing education for 3,233 children in 
schools of all classes and stages. Thero were only three aided primazy schools 
and 41 indigenous schools receiving no aid from the State. 

98 . Coorg : Primary Education. — Primary education in Coorg during 
the seven teen years down to i860 was representedby 20 village schools maintain- 
ed by Government, on a monthly allowance to each master of Bs. 2-8. As an edu- 
cational agency their value was proportionately small. In i860 it was resolved 
to put the masters under training, and to give those who qualified Es 7 a month. 
The scheme was carried out in 1864. Xn 1870-71 there were 1,541 children 
at primary schools, of whom about 108 were in aided schools. The depart- 
mental agency has since that date been exclusively developed, and in r88i-82, 
there were nearly 3,100 children in primary schools, of whom not 100 were 
in aided institutions. The indigenous schools have about 500 pupils, but 
they receive no assistance from the State. A local rate was introduced in 1871, 
and to it is attributed tbe improvement which has been made in the quality of 
the schools as well as their increase in numbers. Three per cent, of the male 
population are at school, which is the highest proportion recorded in any 
of the Provinces with winch our Report deals A few girls attend the village 
schools for boys. There is also a school at Virajpet established by the nuns 
for native converts. 

99. Coorg: Secondary Education.— The Merkara Government School 
was established on the formation of the Department in 1857, and was placed 
under the charge of the Basel Mission. This was the only secondary school 
existing in Coorg in 1870-71, when it had 60 pupils In 18S1-S2 tbe high and 
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middle departments of this school instructed 157 pupils at on annual cost to the 
State of Ks. 7,518. There were no secondary schools under private managers 

100. Coorg: General Summary— The following Table exhibits the 
growth of education in Coorg since the statistics of its educational history were 
separated from those of .Mysore. Beyond the evidence which these statistics 
furnish in regard to the little aid rendered to private enterprise, the Table calls 
for no remark. 


Growth of Education in Coorg between 1870-71 and 1881-82. 
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101. Haidarabad Assigned Districts: Education, from 1866 to 
1881*1882. — The position of this Province, which is generally known as Berar, 
is exceptionally favourable to the extension of primary education. The popu- 
lation is prosperous and wealthy, consisting of 90 per cent. Hindus, and the 
rest Muhammadans and aborigines. The Education Department \\ as organised 
in 1866, and its main object was declared to bo the extension of elementary 
education In pursuance of this object a cess of one per cent on the Jand- 
rerenuo was introduced in 1868, and its proceeds were devoted to the multi- 
plication of cess schools entirely under departmental management. Indigenous 
schools were fow in number and inferior in quality, but an attempt has been 
made sinco 1870-71 to bring them within the departmental system. The present 
Berar system of primary instruction is the result of these two modes of action, 
no other development of the grant-in-aid agency for vernacular instruction 
having been found practicable. In 1 88 1-82 the pupils in departmental primary 
schools had increased to nearly 28,000, and there were about 7,000 pupils jn 
schools either aided or inspected by the Department. The defects of the system are 
the absence of any attempt to educate the aborigines ; the want of any ade- 
quate educational machinery such as school committees and Local Boards ; the 
very marked insufficiency of properly-trained teachers who are natives of the 
Province; and the absence, of aided institutions other than the indigenous 
schools. * 0 

102. Haidarabad Assigned Districts : Secondary Education— In 
»S66 two English schools at Akola and Amraoti were raised to the status of 
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high schools The bulk of their cost is paid by Government, and a large num- 
ber of their pupils come from other Provinces There were also m that year 
23 English schools of the middle standard In 1871 the middle schools Itad 
risen to 44, and they subsequently increased to 52 , but it was found that their 
number was m excess of the requirements of the people, and 30 were reduced 
to the primary class In 1881-82 the two high schools contained 61 pupils, 
while in the middle schools, now 29, the’ number of pupils was 972 The cost 
of all these schools to the State was Es 53,197. There were no schools under 
private management. 

103 . Haidarabad Assigned Districts: Female Education. — Although 
liberal funds are available, female education in Berar has been a failure The 
Department has relied upon the earlier .views expicssed by the Government of 
India, in which a gradual and cautious development was advocated In 1871 
there were 671 girls at schools known to the Department, and in 1881-82 there 
were only 269 attending Government institutions and 99 in aided institutions 
There is no Normal school or class m the Province, and when the state of female 
education in the adjoining division of tho Bombay Presidency is considered, its 
failure here seems to be due to indifference to the subject The proportion of 
the female population at school is only one half of the proportion at school in 
the Central Provinces, where the difficulties of finance and administration arc 
far greater 

104 . Haidarabad Assigned Districts: General Summary— Tho fol- 
lowing Statement exhibits the growth of education in theso districts srnco the 
formation of the Department in 1866 We have summarised the chief features 
of the Berar system in paragraph 101 


Estimate of the extent of Education tn the Haidarabad Assigned Etslrtcls tn 
the first departmental year 1866-67 , and its subsequent growth 
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find that on the 31st March 1882, there were, including the Ajmir Government 
College, 130 educational institutions at work, with an attendance of 5,400 
pupils. In many respects, as in its tahsili and lialkabandi schools, the system 
of education in Ajmir rests on the same basis as in the North-Western Pro. 
vinces, to which it was formerly attached. Education has made steady progress 
in Ajmir-Mhairwara ; the number of pupils in Government institutions having 
more than trebled during the past decade from 1,049 1871-72 to 3,391 in 

1881-82. The progress, so far as the Department is concerned, has, however, 
been made almost exclusively by direct Government agency. Only two mission 
schools, with 238 pupils, receive grants-in-aid, while the returns shew 57 
unaided mission schools with 2,009 pupils in 1881-82. The Ajmir College 
will he again mentioned in Chapter YI ; and an account of the Mayo 
College, founded for sons of nobles in memory of the Earl of Mayo, will be 
found in Chapter IX of this Report. We regret that we have not been ahhj to 
include the figures for Ajmir in our statistical Tables, but, where possible, 
the information available has been included in foot-notes to the Tables. All 
totals, therefore, in those Statements are subject to an addition of 73 Gov- 
ernment and aided schools with 3,391 pupils, and of 57 unaided mission 
schools with 2,009 pupils ; or a total of 130 schools with 5,400 pupils for Ajmir- 
Mhairwara. 
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CHAPTER IH. 

INDIGENOUS SCHOOLS. 

106 . Survey of indigenous Education in India.— The Despatch of the 
Court of Directors in 1854 recognised the fact that ** throughout all ages learned 
(i Hindus and Muhammadans hare devoted themselves to teaching until little 
« other remuneration than a hare subsistence.” It drew prominent attention to 
tlio necessity of fostering in every Province of India the indigenous schools which, 
it was believed, had existed from time immemorial ; and which might by wise 
encouragement, such as had been given by Mr. Thomason in tho North-West- 
ern Provinces, he made capable of imparting correct elementary knowledge to 
tho masses of the people. The Despatch of 1859, whilst noticing tho obvious 
fact that no general schome of popular education could be framed which 
would he suitable to all parts of India, re-affirmed the necessity of making the 
greatest possible use of existing schools, and of tho masters to whom, however 
inefficient as teachers, the people had been accustomed to look up with respect. 
But it expressed a doubt whether the grant-in-aid system, as up to that tune 
in forco, wns suited to the supply o£ vernacular education, . and suggested 
that the means o£ elementary education should he provided by the direct instru- 
mentality of tho officers o£ Government; either according to some one of th 
plans in operation in Bengal and the North-Western Frovmees, wtoch ™e 
based upon or recognised the importance o£ encouraging tho indigenous schools, 
OTby^ny 1 modifications o£ those schemes which might commend them^ves 
to the local Governments. Without attempting any elaborate , e— 
tion of the different religious classes which make up 
India.it may he generally affirmed that lie indigenous system of rim 
tion is confined to the Hindus, Muhammadans, and Sikhs. The s ihor, ma 
population, numbering, according to the classification ndopte ImO, M 
census, nearly 61 millions, arc sunk in ignorance, and 

such as the Kamptis) what education they have ZemmJ 

to missionary enterprise, or to schools established by Mi . 

They have no system ^“/^“^SerfucatL of these backward 

fined to Burma, where tho history * These 

a narrative of the improvement, of t o cvcry ma ] 0 an d female 

schools have succeeded in giving instruc ion unnecessary, since Burma 

in the country, hut 

is excluded from the Commission s enqrn • missionary or other dis- 

numbering 1,86*600, owes its education cbiefl to English 

interested effort aided by State-grants ; u 1 £. of indigenous education. 

principles, and is therefore excluded from ^ W0Q {t s position in In- 

Tlie Parsi community, which only num ers 5 > » , Q ^ recognition of 

diau society not only by its commercia cn erp » chiefly confined to the 
the value of education. This commum y *f» ^ ^„ ar d to education from 

Bombay Presidency, and it is has horrowe ° s :dcr s f a tcof education in 
European models. It will he noticed w en tem demands chief attention, 
that Province. Tho Hindu community, millions, of whom more 

numbers 18S millions. The Muhammadans number 50 num 
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than 23 millions arc found in Bengal and Assam, and ii£ millions in the 
Punjab. The Sikli population numbers 1 ,850,000, of whom more than 1 ,700,000 
aro to be found in tlio Punjab. These three clashes of the community, aggre- 
gatin'* nearly 240 millions, form 95 per cent, of the entire population of India 
outside Burma; and it is with their indigenous system of education, so far as 
it has not been incorporated into the scheme of public instruction organised by 
the State, that the present Chapter deals. 


107. General Uniformity of the indigenous System. — The diversities 
of Tace, character, and history, which have so variously affected the material and 
moral condition of the nine Provinces with which our Report is concerned, 
have stamped their educational systems with less variety than might have been 
expected. A general uniformity of character may be traced throughout the 
Empire in the several indigenous schools of the Hindus and Muhammadans. 
The educational organisation is not different, hut only less complete and suc- 
cessful, in some parts of India than in others. "Where the Government was 
strong enough to preserve order and maintain the public peace, every large 
Hindu village possessed a school of its own, and the foundation of a system of 
national education had, long previous to British rule, been laid by the sponta- 
neous efforts of Hindu and Muhammadan society. Thus in Bengal it is be- 
lieved that the sustained exertions of the Department of Public Instruction have 
contributed but little addition to the network of primary schools, which liavc 
existed from time immemorial ; and tliero still remains an outer circle ol 
indigenous institutions not greatly inferior to those which have already been 
absorbed into the State system of primary instruction. On tho other band, it 
has been contended that the vast armies of banditti, which pillaged tho vil- 
lages of tho Deccan and Central India, made the social history of tliat part 
of the Empire one long narrative of invasion and anarchy; and that the 
schoolmaster’s occupation shared the fato which overtook other peaceful arts 
and industries. In 1858, according to a census taken by tho Educational 
officers under the orders of Government, no less than 90 per cent, of the villages 
in the Bombay Presidency were found to be without any indigenous schools 
whatsoever. Accordingly, the task imposed upon the Department in Bombay 
was one of creation rather than of adoption, and the poverty of the indigenous 
system in Western India afforded a marked contrast to its variety and richness 
in Bengal. Porty years ago, according to an estimato made by the revenue 
officers, there were only 1,421 indigenous schools in Bombay. There arc now 
5>338 primary institutions under departmental supervision, and 3,954 indigen- 
ous primary unaided schools Still, Hinduism has preserved with considerable 
uniformity its distinctive features, notwithstanding the vicissitudes that Hindus 


have encountered in tho various Provinces of India. In short, a Bengal 
patlisala is only another type of similar institutions in Madras or Bombay. 
The Muhammadans have also preserved their system intact ; and although they 
are distributed in very small communities outsido the three Provinces of Bengal, 
the Punjab, and the North-Western Provinces, a mosque-school, or maktab, 
in Sind differs little from cmo in Bebar. Tinally, as regards the Gurmukhi 
Schools of the Sikhs, it has already been observed that the bulk of these 
democratic protestants against prevailing creeds axe concentrated in the Punjab, 
where their institutions are naturally moulded in one form. But in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, chiefly in Sind, and in the Deccan Haidarabadf-sjnall colonies 
of Sikhs are to he found, who have carried with them their indigenous system 
, and have jealously preserved the special character of their schools. 

X 

108 - Distinctive Features of the indigenous Systems.— Wo define an 
indigenous school as an educational institution established or conducted by 
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natives of India on native methods. Such institutions are either of an ad- 
vanced character or purely elementary. The elementary are further divided 
into the village school and the bazar school. The high class institutions 
have remained, for the most part, outside the influence of the educational 
system ; the elementary have been largely utilised in building up the depart- 
mental system of primary education. Those -which have been thus absorbed 
have altered their method and character more or less according to the pains 
and the systematic attention bestowed upon them by departmental officers. 
Their example has indirectly affected others which have remained outside 
the circle of State supervision. In this part of our Report we arc dealing 
exclusively with those indigenous schools which have not been absorbed or 
adopted by the Department. Those which have been so incorporated will he con- 
sidered in the Chapter on primary instruction. With this explanation, it may 
he accepted as a general rule that some religious character attaches to all 
indigenous schools of the old type that teach the classical languages of the 
East, as well as to a large number of ordinary vernacular village-schools. The 
vernacular indigenous schools which have sprung up in Bombay in response to 
the demand for primary education stimulated by the departmental, or cess, 
schools, as well as the ordinary pathsala of Bengal, of which a great number 
arc conducted and taught by Kayastlis, are essentially secular. But the old 
indigenous schools of the Muha mma dans and Sikhs in all parts of India, and 
of the Hindus in some Provinces, are more or less religious in character. Even 
in the special artizan-schools opened in Madras religious hooks are taught. 
The religious element is, however, more marked in the high class school, 
whether it be the Hindu tol or the Muhammadan inadrasa, than in the 
elementary school. It is, again, more marked in the Muhammadan elementary 
maktab, or the Sikh Gurmukhi school, than in the pathsala or elementary 
school of the Hindu village community. The distinctive principle of Hindu 
social life— caste — has stamped its impress on all Hindu educational institutions. 
The higher schools are practically closed against all hut Brahmans, and the 
Brahman scholars are treated as the children of their master. In the pri- 
mary schools nil Hindu classes that are admitted to a defined position in tho 
village community receive instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic ; 
while the elements of a liberal education, though not entirely wanting, arc 


confined to the acquisition of those versified Puranic legends which preserve 
and maintain the religious character of Hindu society in every grade of life. 
The principles of tho Sikh faith were inconsistent with such monopoly of 
instruction. The instruction given in aU classes of Hindu indigenous schools 
is so far practical that the Brahmans and other high or literary castes nro 
taught the subjects which will qualify them either for the service of then- 
religion or for their future civil position. The lower classes obtain such an 
instruction in elementary subjects of practical utility as is designed to qualify 
them for their several occupations in life, and serves also to protect them against 
unfair dealing. In particular, the study of mental arithmetic is carried to a 
high pitch of excellent. Where there are no separate bazar iMp# 
belonging to the trading classesare exercised in native accounts an 
ing, Li in some Provinces they are taoght the use of the V-*-*-*, 
which their fathers have adopted from time immemona . 
schools, on the other hand, give little attention to practo ^ ^ 

teach the Emm, but neglect arithmetic, yirile then »*»«««« 

more universal^' marked than that of Hindu sc oo , P notice- 

between master and scholar, so strongly . the morc detailed 
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It has already been noticed tliat tlio advanced indigenous schools have been 
least influenced by the Department. Their condition w ill bo first examined; 
and tlio enquiry will then proceed to a general survey of the elementary indi. 
<*enous schools of India which liavo not yet been incorj>oratcd into the State 
system, and which will be considered under the two divisions of the ordinary 
elementary villago schools and the special bazar schools. 

109. High class indigenous Schools : Their religious character —The 
Punjab provincial Report contains little notice of the Sikh schools, though we 
have received a good deal of evidence on the subject from tlio witnesses of that 
Province. The literature of Gurmukhi — tlio character in which were written 
the words that flowed from “the mouth of the guru” Nanai— is said to he 
web iw mawuscsipts cu science and religion* hut there is no account before 
the Commission of any advanced Gurmukhi schools. Our review of high class 
indigenous schools or colleges is, therefore, confined to the Hindu tols and to 
the Muhammadan Amine or Persian schools. The theocratic principle, which 
lies at the root of Asiatic civilisation, necessarily moulded the character of 
the high schools in which the upper classes of Hindu and Muhammadan 
society educated their children. Amongst tlio Hindus, higher education was 
regarded in. theory as the right and duty of tlio twice-born castes. In 
practice the pupils as well as the teachers liclong almost exclusively to the 
Biahman caste. Tbo relation between teacher and pupil is much more 
paternal in the Hindu than in the Muhammadan college. The Hindu law 
enjoined it as a religious duty on the Brahman that he should teach; and, in 
order that his undivided attention might he devoted to education, the sacred 
obligation of making provision for bis temporal wants was imposed both on 
the sovereign and on the community. The Bengal tols are often liberally 
endowed, and on the occasion of nindu festnals presents arc giien to their 
masters and pupils. As a consequence, the teacher is bound to make a free 
gift of his learning, and not merely is he prohibited from charging fees for his 
tuition, but be is expected to give free board and lodging to bis pupils, and as 
a rule, at least in Bengal, lie docs so. Under a system in which the pupils 
were not only taught but maintained, the relation of the master to bis pupil 
became almost paternal. The niodu law enjoined on the scholar not only 
obedience, but a veneration for his teacher. Religious endowments were a 
meritorious act, and, as noticed m the Despatch of 1854, “munificent bc- 
“ quests have not unfrequcntly been made for the permanent endowment of 
“ educational institutions.” It can readily be understood how this system pro- 
duced a public sentiment which has not yet been effaced by the widely 
different aims and policy of the Despatch of 1854. So far from a gratuitous 
education involving any notion of discredit, its provision w as regarded as a 
sacred obligation on the State. 

In the case of the Muhammadan madrasa the personal attachment 
between the teacher and his pupils is not so marked This difference mav be 
attributed to the distinct characteristics of the two religious systems. The 
Brahman commands more personal veneration than the Maulavi. The diverse 
character of Hindu and Muhammadan endowments reflects the distinction. 
A Muhammadan educational endowment, whether of Landed or other property, 
is made in favour of some institution founded by a pious Maulavi ; whereas 
the Hindu endowment, though it carries with ,it the solemn obligation of 
teaching, is made in favonr of a great Pandit and his perspnal heirs. The 
Muhammadan pupil, who is educated or even supported by the endowment, 
does not feel personally bound to his teacher in the same way as the Hindu 
pupil does to his spiritual guide from whom he derives both instruction and 
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maintenance Tho character of the instruction, however, m both institutions 
whether Hindu or Muhammadan, is essentially, though not exclusively, roll 
gious, as will appear from a detailed survey of higher indigenous institutions 
in tlio various Provinces of India 


110 Madras High indigenous Schools — Trom the evidence hearing 
on the subject of Muhammadan education in Madras, and from the absence of 
anj mention of them m the Provincial Report, it may be assumed that there a^- 
no Muhammadan colleges or schools of the higher class m the Southern Presi 
denoy Out of a population exceeding 31 millions, there are not two millions of 
Muhammadans and tlieir indigenous schools are of a very elementary character 
But the Report of our Provincial Committee givps some account of the Hindu 
advanced indigenous institutions In every Large town containing Brahman 
residents, and in every Hindu mattam, or monastery, instruction through Sans 
krit m the Vedas, TJpanishads, the Indian system of logic and philosophy 
the grammar of Panini rhetonc, the Hindu epic poems and dramas and Hindu 
iaw, has been given from the earliest period In Tamil, also tho high priests 
of the maitams are accustomed to give lectures m the classical works both 
literary and ethical, of the Madura Sangam or college and m the system 
of the Saiva religion An association in Madras has undertaken the patron 
age of some of these schools, and besides supporting two Sanskrit high 
schools, gives annual rewards to the Pandits and pupils after an examination 
The trustees of Pachai) appa s chanties also support a small Sansknt class at 
Chillambaram Thus, in the Madras Presidency, a few Sanskrit schools have 
received the recognition of prominent bodies although none of them appeal 
to have either solicited or obtained aid from the Department of Public In 
struction 


111 Bombay High indigenous Schools —In Bombai there arc 48 
Hindu Vedashalas and Sanskrit schools , 6 Muhammadan madrasas for youths of 
the Borah ckisses — converts from Hinduism to the Muhammadan religion 
and 4 Parsi high schools for the sons of Parsi priests The Hindu schools arc 
exclusively attended by Brahmans The Veda schools are purely religious 
and are held either in the verandah of the guiu’s house or in the temple In 
struction is given gratuitously The Sanskrit schools are partly secular, and 
the teachers take no fees Some years ago a small allowance was made to 
some of these schools from the Dahsluna Fund which is administered by the 
Education Department The Muhammadan madrasas are supported by sub 
scnptions from the well to do Borahs, hut one at least of them is not 
unwilling to receive State aid The 4 Parsi high class schools of which 3 arc 
in Bombaj, are well endowed The methods and subjects of instruction given 
m these several schools are fully described at page 71 of the Provincial Report 
It is sufficient to mention that the mam object of the Veda schools is to teach 
Brahmans to recite mantras and to fit them for the exercise o sacer 0 a 
functions The teaching of the Muhammadan schools is chicfiy directed to lie 
interpretation of the Koran hut Arabic grammar is incidentally taugiit n 
the Parsi schools the writings of Zoroaster are taught in the ongmal Zend, 
and in the later Pehlm and Pazcnd versions Instruction is also given in 
Persian Sanskrit, and English In the Hindu Sanskrit schools, 
logic, medicine, and philosophy are also taught , w 11 e op notation in 
Muhammadan schools of a high order teach reading vin rag, 

Persian and m Hindustani or Arabic Smdhi From this 
gathered that, while an object common to all these schools m* som ° w]lrit 
dcgrec is to impart religious instruction, the Parsi sc 00 Brahman bois in 
ad\ anted comse, and tint the Sansknt institutions educate Brahman bojs m 
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some higher subjects which, although of little practical utility, if judged by 
European standards, arc still partly secular. The Muhammadan schools, 
however, teach littlo hesido the Koran. The Arabic college of Surat, founded 
in 1809 by the Borah community, had become famous in 1824, when it was 
attended by 125 students, of whom many were boarders from distant Districts. 
But secular studies formed only a nominal part of tbo course ; and the institu- 
tion having failed to keep abreast of modern wants has now fallen into decay. 

112, Bengal: High indigenous Schools.— 1 Tho Muhammadan population 
of Bengal exceeds 2 1 \ millions. The Calcutta Mndrasa is maintained from pro- 
vincial revenues, and five other madrasas, teaching to the samo high standard, 
are supported from the income of the Mohsin Endowment Fund. In Bcliar, 
and in the south-western Districts of Bengal and Orissa, large and successful 
institutions of the same general character, founded by privato liberality, arc 
not uncommon. But in the rest of Bengal tho unaided institutions of this 
order are generally neither numerous nor well attended. One of them, situated 
at Sitapur, with three teachers attached to it, lias only 21 students on the 
rolls. On the other hand, there arc no fewer than 1,010 Hindu high class 
tots which educate 7,680 pupils. The medium of instruction is Sanskrit, and 
the subjects taught arc grammar, synonyms, poetry, rhetoric, astronomy, 
and to a less extent logic, philosophy, law, and medicine. The master is a 
Brahman, except in tho schools of medicine which aro taught by Vaidyas. It is 
said that the popularity of tho tols has declined with tho growing neglect of 
Sanskrit. But except in tho Punjab, wliero tho Lahore Oriental College has 
endeavoured to cope with the difficulty, Bengal, alone of the Provinces of 
India, has attempted to counteract the natural dcclino of higher indi* 
genous education. For many years the tols of Nuddea. have received a grant 
from Government of Its. 100 a month. In another direction assistance of 
a different character has been given. It was tho practice of the tol Pandits to 
confer titles on their most proficient pupils. Itccently the Bengal Department 
has instituted examinations and conferred such titles, with a viow to stimulating 
the vitality of the Sanskrit schools. The popularity of tho experiment 
is attested, according to the report of tho Director, not only by tha number of 
candidates, hut by the enthusiasm that the scheme lias aroused among the leaders 
of the Hindu community. In the four years during which tho examinations 
have been held, 232 candidates, chiefly Brahmans, have presented them- 
selves from tols in Bengal and other Provinces, and 1 1 o have passed. The industry 
of the candidates and of their teachers has been stimulated by tbo liberality of 
men of wealth and influence in Bengal. Last year twenty prizes of the value 
of Rs. 1,100 were awarded from private endowments created since these exami- 
nations were instituted in 1878, in addition to prizes to tbe value of Rs. 450 
given by Government. The branches in which the successful candidates passed 
will throw some light on the subjects of study in those schools. Of the 1 10 
who passed, 46 took up literature, 37 law, and 27 various branches of Darsana, 
or philosophy. An association of Pandits has also been formed at Dacca, with 
the similar object of bestowing titles after examination on the pupils of tols 
in Eastern Bengal. It receives a grant from Government of Rs. 600. 

113. The HortVWestem Provinces and Ondh: High indigenous 
Schools— In the Provincial Report for the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
the Muhammadan high class schools are noticed at length . It is there pointed out 
that the first object of education amongst the Muhammadans is relirion, and 
the second culture. An intimate knowledge of the language in which the 
, is written and of the commentaries upon it i9 first acquired. Some ae- 
* a uaint ance with Persian is gained in studying Arabic, and thus the literature 
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of these two languages is opened to the Muhammadan student. Do may 
select for Iiimself any subject which he fancies, whether history, literature, 
grammar, logic, or law. The following testimony of the Honourable Sayvid 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, maybe quoted in farour of the efficiency of these 
schools in the North-Western Provinces: “They have mainly contributed 
“to the preservation and maintenance of oriental literature and scienco in 
“this country. Even at the present time those who have acquired any 
“degree of fame for proficiency in oriental scienco and literature will ho 
“found to owe their celebrity to these schools.” The Hindu Sanskrit schools 
of which nearly onc-half are in the city of Benares, are in character similar 
to those which exist in Bengal. It is estimated that there are in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudli 235 advanced Hindu schools with 4,100 scholars, 
and 180 advanced Muhammadan schools, with 3,571 scholars. The distinction 
between these two classes of schools, is marked by the fact that, whereas nearly 
half of the Muhammadan scholars pay fees, 82 per cent, of the Hindu 
scholars contribute nothing to the cost of their education. So far, however, ns 
their relations to the Department are concerned, both classes of schools aro 
entirely independent, and their system has not been influenced in any nay by 
tbo action of the British Government. 

114 . Punjab : High, indigenous Schools.— The Muhammadan popula- 
tion of the Punjab exceeds in numbers all other classes of the community. Their 
advanced indigenous schools are popular and numerous. The charitable charac- 
ter of the Muhammadan Arabic schools is illustrated by the circumstance that 
itinerant students go from place to place hogging a living, and often acquire 
a respectable amount of scholarship in indigenous schools. Tho system of 
instruction pursued in a Persian school is admitted to bo fairly efficient, and 
students who attend for a sufficient time obtain a considerable knowledge of 
Persian literature. In caligraphy and accurate scholarship they are said to be 
superior to the hoys trained in the Government schools. Tho popularity of 
these Persian schools is attested by the fact that Hindus attend them in large 
numbers. The Sanskrit schools are similar to those found in other parts of 
India. Most of the pupils are studying for religious orders, and they are edu- 
cated gratuitously. Very full accounts of tho indigenous system in the Punjab 
are contained in the evidence of the witnesses who appeared before tho Com- 
mission. The higher Hindu schools teach rhetoric, logic, philosophy, and 
grammar, whilst the Muhammadan madrasas give a complcto course of in- 
struction in the Arabic grammar and literature, law, logic, and theology. 
The information given in the annual Reports of tho Department is acknow- 
ledged to he very incomplete. There are, however, grounds for supposing that 
the Muhammadan advanced institutions in the Punjab arc not fewer or less 
efficient than in the neighbouring North-Western Provinces None or them 
are aided or recognised by the Department ; hut it is one of the main functions 
of tho Punjab University to encourage indigenous learning, and it has attempt- ^ 
cd to do this by maintaining an Oriental College at Lahore, and by liberally 
rewarding proficiency in Arabic, Sanskrit, and the literature of the Sikhs. 

115 . Other Provinces : High indigenous Schools.— It is not probable 
that any indigenous schools of an advanced order have escaped notice in the 
other Provinces of India, excluding Burma. For Assam 83 tols are return- 
ed, but they are stated by the local authorities to he of an elementary 
character. In the Central Provinces there were in 1861, when the Administra- 
tion was constituted, a few indifferent madrasas and Sanskrit schools. But the 
constant political disorders, to which these and the adjoining Hauhrabad Dis- 
tricts were in old times subject, must have checked education, and the omu'ion 
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from tlie reports of any mention of higli indigenous schools is easily under* 
stood. 

116- High indigenous Schools : Summary .—The history of tho Arabic 
college of Surat proves that, even in an outlying District, far removed from the 
centres of Muhammadan influence, it was possible for an indigenous Muham- 
madan college to retain a high reputation and attract students. The decline of 
such institutions is not wholly duo to tlio exclusion of sound secular instruction 
from their course. The Muhammadans still deeply prize the classical education 
which is given in their special madra^as. They recognise the importance of 
religious training, and value that cultivation of tlie minds and manners of their 
children which results from an acquaintance w ith Arabic and Persian litera- 
ture. They undoubtedly feel that the practical utility of such an educa- 
tion has been undermined by the circumstanco that English lias taken tlie 
place of Muhammadan law, and that tlie Persian language lias liecn displaced 
by English. But tho vitabty of the religion of Islam and the tastes of the 
cultivated classes which profess it, havo not been weakened ; and the indigenous 
system of education, which gave practical expression to the sentiments of the 
community, is as much cherished in the hearts of the upper classes of Muham- 
madan society as ever. If their system exhibits signs of decay, that result is 
due as much, if not more, to tho widespread poverty and comparative collapse 
of their society, as to any appreciation of tho fact that tho rising generation 
must adapt themselves to the altered circumstances of modem life. With tho 
Hindus, however, the decline of their higher institutions is due in a great 
measure to the natural quickness and practical instincts of tho Brahmans, who 
have realised the altered circumstances which surround them, and have volun- 
tarily abandoned a classical education for one more suited to modern conditions 
of success. The tols are deserted because the college Professor’s lectures havo 
become the road to advancement. In short, tho unprogressivc character of 
higher indigenous education in India is simply the result of natural laws. 

117. Attitude of the Department towards such Schools.— This consi- 
deration, which suggests the difficulty of protecting archaic institutions against 
processes oi natural fiecay, has undoubtedly influenced the “Department in 
generally holding aloof from higher indigenous schools. Tho principle of 
religious neutrality, accepted by the State, ha9 also in most Provinces interposed 
difficulties in the way of assisting schools which arc there sometimes exclusively 
religious. The exigencies of finance have added further arguments in favour of 
a policy of inactivity. The educational funds in each Province aro already 
unequal to the task imposed upon them. Madrasas and tols represent higher 
and classical education — an education which is now commonly regarded as 
having less claim upon tho funds of the State than education of a more element- 
ary or a more practical character. In. these days| new wants have arisen, and 
the State has endeavoured to meet them hy establishing a new order of colleges 
• and high schools, and hy encouraging the growth of English education among 
all classes of the community. It has been shown that only in Bengal and 
the Punjab has any public attempt been made to recognise and encourage 
Sanskrit schools hy a monthly subsidy, by the offer of prizes, and by the intro- 
duction of title examinations or hy other means. The success of the experi- 
ment of title examinations recently introduced in Bengal has not yet been so 
thoroughly* established as to justify us in recommending the system for general 
adoption We are, however, agreed in recommending that all indigenous schools, 
whether high or loto, should be recognised and encouraged, if they serve any pur- 
pose of seculat education whatsoever. This condition of aid is necessitated alike 
by the policy of religious neutrality, and hy financial considerations. In what 
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form encouragement should ho rendered is a question which cannot ho so easily 
determined. The managers of madrasas and tols in Bombay and Bengal 
view with different feelings tho prospect of subjecting their schools to inspec- 
tion. The disintegrating results of English civilisation have operated with 
different degrees of force upon native society in the various Provinces of India. 
TVe can, therefore, only recommend that the best practicable method ofencoumg. 
ing indigenous schools of a high order , tchich desire recognition, be ascertained 
by (he local Education Department in communication with the Moldavia and 
Pandits and others interested in the subject ; and it is possible that the Univer- 
sities may be willing to co-opcratc with the officers of the Department in consi- 
dering the question. The testimony of the Honourable Sayyid Ahmad, Khan 
Bahadur, has already been quoted in favour of the high culture which is given in 
the Muhammadan madrasas. The Sanskrit tols are also the only institutions 
left in which the study of Sanskrit literature and pliilosophy is cultivated ac- 
cording to tho old traditional method. Tho Bombay Provincial Committee* 
have suggested measures for rescuing the classical stndy of Sanskrit from 
decay, and their proposals involve the liberal co-operation of native society. 
The best remedy which financial considerations will admit can he determined 
only by tbe local authorities ; and we do not think that any detailed sugges- 
tions on our part would be useful or desirable. The question is complicated 
not merely by general considerations of tbe relative value of a modem and a 
classical education, but also by local circumstances which can only be ascer- 
tained and appreciated by the provincial authorities. 

118 . Extent of Elementary indigenous Schools.— The annexed Table 
shows the number of elementary indigenous schools known to the Department, 
which have not yet been incorporated into tbe departmental systems of the 
various Provinces of India. 
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According to this statement, there are now 253,344 scholars in indigenous 
elementarv schools which lie outside the influence of the Department. The 
statistics supplied from the Punjab are defective : hut assuming that (here are 

70.000 pupils in elementary schools in that Province, there would be nearly 

210.000 pupils in such schools in the three Provinces of Bombay, the North- 
Western Provinces, and the Punjab, who remain unaffected by the operations 
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of the Despatch of 1854. It can readily he understood that indigenous schools 
kayo no t offered any uniform basis on which the Department could build 
Oivin" to the strong religious tendency of the mahtahs and the GurmuUii 
schools, they hare less readily lent themselves to the influence of the Depart- 
ments than the Hindu schools. The pathsalas have accordingly been largely 
incorporated into the State systems, while the Muhammadan and Sihh schools 
have remained outside them. In Bengal it is upon the elementary indigenous 
schools that the entire system of primary education has been almost exclusively 
built, and under that head, therefore, the character and progress of these adopted 
schools will be considered. In Madras, and in the Central Provinces, the 
indigenous ageney has been very largely employed. In Bombay, on the other 
hand, the preference has been given to departmental, or cess, schools, which 
have been created by Government m consequence of the alleged poverty and 
inefficiency of the indigenous system. In the North-Western Provinces and 
in the Punjab, where the Muhammadan and Sikh schools are most numerous, 
little notice has been taken of the indigenous schools The number of unaided 
schools in these last Provinces is therefore larger in proportion to the number 
of public primary schools than elsewhere. 

119 . Democratic character of elementary indigenous Schools.— There 
is a certain degree of family likeness between elementary indigenous schools, 
whether Hindu or Muhammadan, throughout the country. Por the present we 
reserve notice of the bazar schools which are found in many Provinces of India 
These schools arc in some respects institutions of a special kind and differ from 
the ordinary indigenous village-school. They are regarded by some as seces- 
sions from tho patbsala on the part of the trading communities, who required 
something better suited to their needs than the regular course of instruction 
given m the village-school To the ordinary indigenous school of an element- 
ary type a partially religious character frequently attaches. This is univer- 
sally the case with the mahtabs of the Muhammadans and with the Gurmukhi 
schools of the Sikhs But in the ordinary Hindu pathsala religious instruction 
may or may not find a place. In the indigenous schools of Bengal, many of 
which are taught by Kayastlis, no religious instruction is given, hut in 
Western and Southern India a short prayer or the recitation of sacred verses 
often forms part of the school course. Still, even where religion is taught in 
Hindu elementary schools, secular subjects are the chief part of the course 
Tho prominent feature of these schools is their democratic character. The 
Hindu system, so jealous of the rights of the sacerdotal class, did not forget 
the interests of the wholo village community. All except outcasts, and the 
lower castes whose touch was pollution, were admitted to the pathsala. With 
tho admission of non-Brahman castes in large numbers to the school the in- 
struction necessarily ceased to be free. While, therefore, education in the 
high school or tol was gratuitous, the master of the village school was sup- 
ported by fees from his pupils, who paid either in cash or kind, or in both. 
But the national sentiment in favour of gratuitous education was not wholly 
absent even from the Hindu elementary school. Generally speaking, a wealthy 
Hindu, who supported a school for his own children, permitted his poorer 
neighbours to send their sons for gratuitous instruction. Occasionally village 
teachers would admit poor children, without charge. The relations between 
parents and master were thoroughly fnendly, and the latter was admitted into 
the houses of tho former on terms of perfect confidence. The character of the 
instruction given was extremely elementary, as will be shown below. 

The Mnliammadan elementary maktab was naturally even more demo- 
cratic than tho Hindu school, and excluded no class of the Muhammadan com- 
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inanity. It was at the samo time essentially religions. “ Government and rclt- 
gion arc twins,” is a common saying of the Muhammadans; and their schools 
- i0T the ™ sscs aro hardly less religious than their maclrasas. Tins relimous tend 
cncy has stood in tho way of the incorporation of makhbs into the departmental 
system. Their course of instruction in secular subjects is veiy limited Arith- 
metic, grammar, and geography are almost neglected. Another disadvantage 
under which Muhammadan elementary schools liavo laboured has been tlieir 
neglect of the vernacular. Urdu and a little Persian are exclusively taught, 
even where the community have adopted, as they havo in Bengal proper and in 
the Gujaratbi Districts of Bombay and elsewhere, tho vernacular lan^ua^e of 
the Hindus. ° ° 


The Sikh school is pre-eminently democratic. All Sikhs arc equal, and no 
class is excluded from tho Gurmuklii school. The language of tho Granth 
or scriptures taught in tho Sikh school, though regarded as vernacular, is an 
antiquated dialect, and quite unintelligible to tho children who recite it. In 
the ‘Western Districts of tho Punjab, Hindus of the trading classes have very 
generally adopted the moral and spiritual teaching of the Sikhs without their 
rites and customs. 


120. The System of indigenous School Instruction— The comparative 
efficiency of indigenous and departmental schools varies in different parts of 
India; nor are tho fees charged and tho status of the unaided elementaiyschool- 
mastcr more uniform. Thcso matters will be considered when we examine in 
greater detail the indigenous schools found to exist in each Province. But the 
following description of a Hindu indigenous school, which has preserved its 
character intact, in spite of the various educational agencies at work around 
it, is taken from one* of the Provincial Reports, and is generally true in 
essential particulars of all elementary indigenous schools: “The ordinary 
» “ daily routine of a Hindu - indigenous school is nearly the same in all parts 
“of the Presidency. Each morning at about 6 o’clock tho Pantoji, who 
"is in some cases a Brahman and tho priest of many of the families whose 
V children attend the school, goes round the village and collects his pupils. 
“ This process usually occupies somo time. At one house, the pupil has to be 
"persuaded to come to school ; at another, the parents have somo special instruc- 
“ tions to give the master regarding the refractoriness of their son ; at a third, 
“ he is asked to administer chastisement on the spot. As soon as ho has collected 
“a sufficient number of his pupils, he takes them to the school. For the first 
“ half hour a Bhupali, or invocation to the Sun, Saraswati, Ganpati, or some 
"other deity, is chanted by the whole school. After this the boys who can 
“write, trace the letters of their kittos, or copy-slips, with a dry pen, the object 
“ of this exerciso being to give free play to the fingers and wrist, and to accustom 
“ them to the sweep of tho letters. When the tracing-lesson is over, the boys 
“begin to write copies; and the. youngest children, who have been hitherto 
“ merely looking on, are taken in hand cither by the master’s son or by one of 
« the elder pupils. The master liimself generally confines Ids attention to one 
“ or two of the oldest pupils and to those whose instruction he has stipulated to 
“finish within a given time. All tho pupils are seated in one small room or 
“ verandah, and the confusion of sounds, which arises from three or four sets 
“ of boys reading and shouting out their tables all at the same moment, almost 
“ baffles description.” 

The following extracts from the Bengal Provincial Beport mil suffice to 
show the character of the .instruction given m the indigenous schools > o 
Bengal: -Generally spealdng, the subjects of indigenous pathsaia instruction 
• P»39 73, Bombay Provmo*! report. 
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“ me writing, rending, arithmetic and accounts, zammdan papers and letter- 
“writing, together with versified Puranic talcs, and m Debar versified hermc 
“ legends as well The direct teaching of the children is conductcdby monitors 
« or pupil teachers', and compact divisions of classes arc not made . • 

»0n entering a. patlisala, a hoy writes the letters of the alphabet with a piece 

“of chalk on the ground, repeating the names of the letters as he writes them 

« After the letters have been thus learnt, palm-leaves arc used as materials for 
“ writing on with pen and mk, the first attempt being only to ink off the letters 
“ as they are traced by the guru with a pointed non stylus Tlio pupils go on 
“with the palm leaves till they learn to write the compound letters, committing 
“to memory at this stage the multiplication table and -various fractional tables, 
“and being constantly practised one after another in the several tables of money, 

“ weights and measures Every evening before the patlisala breaks up, all the 
“ children stand together and repeat the tables simultaneous!) m chorus, or 
“ sometimes thoy follow a monitor’s lead Prom 1 palm leaf 1 promotion is 
« given to the * plantain leaf,’ m winch native arithmetic is taught In most of 
“ the pathsalas slates, and in Debar lakhs or hoards, aio also being used The 
“scholar is now at liberty to take up paper He is taught letter- writing, 

“ zamindan *vnd ma Injun accounts, forms of documents, and the versified 
“ Puramo tales and lastly a little Sanskrit grammar and abhtdhan The age at 
“which it is customary for pupils to enter pathsalas is five) ears, on some 
“ auspicious day fixed hy the priest The stay of the pupils at school is about 
“ five or six years, comprising two full stages of instruction ” In maktahs 
the pupils learn by rote parts of the Koran and other religious books j they 
also read a little Persian and Urdu, and in a few cases learn to write Persian 
There is the same shouting and confusion m teaching a class of Muhammadan 
boys as are found in the Hindu school, and these form part of the pccubar 
charm which parents appreciate in the indigenous system 

121 . Madras *. Elementary indigenous Schools —In Iws “ STote on Edu- ’ 
“ cation in British India prior to 1854 and in 1870 71,“ Mr Howell remarked on 
the absence of any statistics of indigenous schools from the Madras report But 
prior to Act IV of 1871, tlio Local Punds Act of Madras, the encouragement 
and assistance of indigenous elementary schools had been actively commenced 
After 1871 the fuller prosecution of the task became the first charge upon 
the funds created by statute It must not be forgotten, however, that id 
M adras a vast educational machinery of European missionary societies had 
long been acting upon native society and affording a model to indigenous 
institutions In 1871 there were 1,129 mission vernacular schools for boys m 
that Presidency The efforts of a single Department consisting of a few 
European Inspectors were necessarily small m comparison with such a force 
as the numerous societies of Madras were able to exert The indigenous 
schools of Madras exhibited under these influences an alaenty in adopting advice 
and accepting improvements which has been Wanting m most other parts of India 
The Department working through the local boards soon induced the indigenous 
schoolmasteis to accept inspection on condition of receiving grants on the result 
system, or on the combined system of salary and result grants A steady 
improvement was effected in then method and subjects of instruction Readme- 
books were freely introduced , exclusive reliance upon memory yielded to a 
more sensible system of explanation and learning with intelligence, mental 
arithmetic and the elaborate multiplication tables were not superseded, but 
were supplemented by the method of working out arithmetical sums on the 
slate, even history anh geography wero gradually accepted as part of the school 
course "Without anticipating the account which will be given of the improved 
indigenous schools in the nest Chapter, it may be observed that in 1881 82 there 
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1,263 Government or board primary schools in Madras, as against 7 4U 
aided and 5,809 inspected institutions of the same class. Tho duty of aiding in- 
digenous schools is entrusted to the hoards, who are thus able to compare their 
efficiency with that of their own schools ; and it is the rule of the boards not to 
establish fresh schools of their own where there are any suitable indigenous 
schools willing to receive aid and supervision. It is estimated that ahout° 8,500 
indigenous schools have been brought under the organised system ; and the 2,828 
schools, which still lie outside the circle of State supervision, ares expected in 
due course of timo to become qualified for grants-in-aid. Meanwhile, although 
they do not receive aid, they are largely affected by the example of their 
neighbours and by the influence of the Department. In short, the indigenous 
machinery of elementary education is in Madras working as a highly important 
part of iho whole educational machinery of the Province, and the signal success 
achieved there in developing the indigenous schools has suggested most of our 
liecommendations for improving and aiding such schools throughout India. 


122. Bombay: Elementary indigenous Schools.— In Bombay there are 
3,954 elementary indigenous schools with 78,205 pupils, which still lie outside 
the State system, but 19,720 of these pupils are in the Native States, whose 
educational machinery is supervised by the Department. There are only 73 
such institutions receiving aid from the State, while the board schools for 
hoys alone number 3,630. The exclusion of so large a number of indigenous 
schools from the State system, when similar institutions form an important part 
of the Madras system, demands some explanation. Partly owing to the dis- 
organisation of the country for many years before the establishment of British 
rule, aud partly because the secular school had never taken root in the village- 
system as it had in Bengal, it was considered necessary by the Government, 
when it entered upon its task of educating the masses, to create new schools 
rather than to work upon the basis of improving the indigenous schools. There 
is ovidenro that the Board of Education twice in the course of their administration, 
in 1842 and 1847, seriously considered and abandoned the notion of working 
upon the indigenous system. In 1847 they found that the total number of 
indigenous schools of all sorts in the Presidency was only 1,751; and even at 
a still later date 90 per cent, of the villages had no school at all. In 1852 they 
introduced the system of offering small grants -in-aid to indigenous schools. 
In 1855, in 1863, and again in 1875, a census was taken, and a steady growth 
in the number of indigenous primary schools was recorded. In the last of the 
three years just mentioned there were 3,330 such schools teaching nearly 


79,000 pupils. 

The most important step in the direction of assisting these schools was 
taken by Mr. Peile in 1870. He assimilated the standard of instruction in 
the two lowest classes of the ccss-school to the indigenous school course, the 
immediate effect of nliich was to place the indigenous schools in organic rela- 
tion with tile Department as ancillary institutions, and to ensure their stability. 
The indigenous schoolmaster has gradually accepted the position, and has in 
measure responded by extending lus course along the mes o ® P r 
mental system. Mr. Me also framed special rules for assisting iniig 
schools, which will be noticed in Chapter VIII. It « clear, therefore^ that e 
backwardness of the indigenous schools in Bombay, an eir prac 1 
Sion from the State system, have not been due to nny want of informa 
indifference of the Department. The subject of their churns 
•« oral times since .S54! and in no Province of India lias more inccmmte mfom* 

tion regarding their condition been obtained. T ® , ^S > GolSnmcnt at iho outset 

competition and success of the ccssschools. The I* , i,- insufficient 

considered the indigenous schools not merely mcfficicn , 
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As soon as it created its own schools, it appeared that the poverty of tUe native 
schools, and not the opposition of the masses to education, was tho cause of the 
general absence of education. The American war, which gave an enormous 
stimulus to the cultivation of cotton and so enriched the peasant proprietor 
in Bombay, led them to appreciate the advantages of education for their 
children. As fast as schools were opened they were filled. Notwithstanding 
the interruptions caused by famine, ten thousand scholars have been added 
year by year to the attendance in cess schools. With so strong a demand for 
instruction it was possible to raise the standard rapidly and to improve the 
character of the primary schools. In a very few years tho cess schools had 
entirely left tho indigenous schools behind. The imposition of a local rate, 
which was for five years collected on a voluntary basis, created a permanent 
fund for primary education ; and the local boards at once took an active part in 
the management of the departmental or cess schools. Tho several committees 
identified themselves with tho improvement of their local schools, and their 
popularity was still further increased. Every addition to the popularity or 
the efficiency of the cess schools thus left the indigenous schools further and 
further in the background. Moreover, with the largo attendance at the cess 
school the cost of its maintenance decreased, so that, wlulo education at the 
cess school was moro thorough than at the indigenous school, it became also 
cheaper. The result has been that time has only widened the gulf between 
the cess and the indigenous school. Tho masses valuo the education given in 
the former, and merely put up with the latter when they cannot obtain the 
former The local boards, as trustees for the cess-paycrs, have spent the cess 
on the class of schools which the cess-paycrs prefer. In no part of India has 
the standard of primary instruction advanced higher than in Bombay, and tho 
fear, which has found expression in Bengal and in tho North •Western Pro- 
vinces, that education above the traditional standard will either empty the 
schools or unsettle the minds of cultivators, is not put forward m Bombay. The 
low condition of the indigenous schools is therefore due to their inability, 
without more regular aid and encouragement than they have yet received, to 
keep pace with the cess schools. 

The policy of inactivity in regard to the practical encouragement of 
indigenous schools in the Bombay Presidency has been so deliberate, that 
we have given at length the arguments which have induced the-Department 
to adopt it. Admitting, however, the comparative inferiority of indigen- 
ous institutions, we consider that efforts should now be made to encourage 
them. They have survived a severe competition, and have thus proved tlut 
they possess both vitality and popularity. Numerous examples furnished 
hy the history of education in Madras, as well as in Bengal, prove the 
possibility of adapting the indigenous system to modem requirements, and 
while the cess schools of Bombay will supply a valuable model, the indigenous 
schools, if recognised and assisted as we shall presently propose, may be 
expected to improve their method and fill a useful position in the State system 
of national education. The introduction of a wider scheme of self-government 
offers a favourable opportunity for a new departure in the treatment of the 
elementary indigenous schools of Bombay. 

123 . Bengal : Elementary '.indigenous Schools.— The history of the 
several systems under which the indigenous schools of Bengal have been 
brought under the influence of the Department, will be traced at length in tho 
next Chapter of this Beport, which deals with primary education. It is there- 
fore unnecessary in this place to describe in any detail the character of the 
institutions that have not yet been incorporated into the fetatc system 
While 48,834 indigenous schools in Bengal have been so incorporated, there are 
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3265 such schools smug instruction to 49238 pupils, which are known to 
the Department as lying outside the inner circle of State supervision Of these 
nearly two thirds are elementary Hindu schools The Bengal system of pri- 
mary instruction is almost exclusively a system of imhgenous schools more 
or less brought under the influence of the Department Any schools, therefore 
which he outside the aided system are probably cither extremely elemental 
or clso schools which are mainly religious No information is given as to the 
proportion of unaided schools winch belong to each of these two classes 
But it is hardly necessary to pursue the enquiry further, as there is no 
question that in Bengal the claims of the indigenous schoolmasters, if they 
are not adequately met, arc still fully admitted as a matter of principle 


124 North-Western Provinces and Ozidh : Elementary indigenous 
Schools fho number of unaided indigenous schools in these Provinces, namely, 
6,712, giving instruction to 61,634 pupils, is larger than that returned for any 
other Province of Northern India But in an interesting account of the mdi 
genous system, winch will he found in the Report of the Provincial Com- 
mittee, reasons are adduced for considering that the return under estimates the 
facts On the other hand, it must he observed that, whereas the average 
attendance in each indigenous school in Bombay is 19, it is only 9 in similar 
schools m the North West An efficient and popular schoolmaster usually 
attracts a laige attendance, and there must therefore be many classes in the 
North Western Provinces which hardly deserve the title of schools In 1874 a 
census was taken, which showed that out of 563 maktabs, no less than 543 were 
simply classes of 4 boys under a family tutor Out of 9 1 Kaitlu or bazar schools, 
41 were of a similar character As regards the character of their instruction, 
very depreciatory opmions are entertained by some officials But it is a rc 
markable fact that very many of the subordinate native officials of the Pro 
vince are said to have been almost exclusively educated in schools of this 
sort This circumstance would seem to justify a favourable opinion of their 
merits In the first instance endeavours were made to extend elementary 
education by improving the indigenous schools, but the original plan was 
eventually exchanged for that of maintaining schools under the direct control 
of the Department , and although from time to time renew ed attempts haTC 
been made to foster indigenous education, they were not, in the opinion of the 
Provincial Committee, prosecuted with sufficient earnestness to attain such success 
as might reasonably have been expected Besides, the gratuitous education given 
to the hulk of the pupils in the halkabandi schools has placed the indigenous in 
stitutions at a disadvantage Yet the indigenous schools retain their popularity , 
and they have even been persuaded to follow the example of the departmental 
schools m extending their course and improving their text-books and methods of 
instruction The Committee are of opinion that while the efficiency of the Ual 
habandi schools should he maintained, the importance of the indigenous schools 
should also be recognised We entirely concur m this opinion, and hope that, 
if our Recommendations he systematically applied, the indigenous s\ stem in 
these Provinces will be traated as an integral part of the general srstem of 
education A large number of the unaided institutions will then be placed on 
the aided list, and a fresh stimulus afforded to the extension of schools which at 
present compete successfully with the halhabandi schools for popular faiour, 
notwithstanding the heavy disadvantages against winch they Imc to contend 
Among these disadvantages may he reckoned the orders of Government dis 
carding the popular character, Kaitlu, m faaour of Kagan, as t ta in w ici 
the village records should ho kept The indigenous schools, in w uch Kaitlu 
continued to he used, were thus heavily weighted in comparison with thehalka 
bandi schools wbero Nagan was exclusively employed 
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meats is taught. Tho Hindus learn verses out of the Ramayana ; the Lingayats 
Icam hooks peculiar to tlicir sect, reciting the acrscs in chorus after their 
masters without understanding tho meaning; while the 51 uliammndans learn 
texts of tho Koran in the same way. Tho number of shoots lias slightly 
increased in the Last ten years. The fee for each pupil varies from 4 annas to 
Re. 1* a month. Money payments are supplemented hv payments in kind, 
with presents of food and clothes at festival seasons. The general characteristics 
of the indigenous system of Northern India arc therefore preserved with 
singular fidelity in this isolated region of the south. Tho instruction is partly 
religions, and the secular part of the courso is very elementary. The vitality 
of these schools is, however, an argument for their encouragement. 

129. The Status of indigenous Schoolmasters. — It has been seen that 
in the advanced indigenous school, fees are rarely charged for instruction. The 
c har acter of Ilindu and Muhammadan religious endow monts has been traced, 
and the paternal relation of tho Brahman teacher to his pupils explained. It 
u ill presently be seen that all traces of gratuitous education arc lost in the 
bazar schools, winch arc essentially commercial undertakings The 51 au!avi or 
Pandit of the high school is respected, if not venerated, by his pupils, and is 
held in high estimation by their parents. The bazar school master, on the 
other hand, is the paid servant of tho community, and holds no such position. 
The teacher of the ordinary elementary school stands midway between these 
two classes of schoolmasters, and his position in society rests to some extent 
on the adequacy of the income he derives from fees. If the school is of 0 
decidedly religious character, the master receives the respect u Inch is naturally 
paid to a teacher of religion. If it is wholly secular and based upon tlic depart- 
mental model, he is judged by tho standard of tlio departmental schoolmaster; 
and not possessing the prestige of a Government servant, his social position is 
inferior to tliat of the subordinate of tho Education Department. Thus, in 
Bombay, where the masters of the cess school and of the secular indigenous 
school exist side by side, the infiucnco of the former Is as a rule far greater 
than that of the latter. On the other hand, in Bengal and northern India, 
the schoolmaster of an old-fashioned indigenous school is much respected, 
and his position is not improved by his connection with the Department. It 
has even been held that the receipt of assistance from Government injures 
rather than improves the position of tho Bengal pathsala guru, so Ion" ns Iio 
confines himself to the traditional subjects of instruction. The mord he depends 
upon the State, the less can he rely upon the maintenance of Iris fees, since 
the village community, while acknowledging the obligation of maintaining 
the guru, have no objection to transfer that obligation wholly or in part 
to the State. In Madras the indigenous schoolmaster of the old hereditary 
type is reported to be fast losing his influence through competition with’ tho 
trained and certificated teacher of the new type. The averago. emoluments 
of the latter are said to be only Rs. 3^ a month, exclusive of payments in 
kind and periodical presents on festive and ceremonial occasions. In Bombay 
the lee-receipts rarely exceed Rs. 8 a month in tho larger, and Rs. 5 in tho 
smaller, villages, while in cities an indigenous school headmaster occasionally 
earns Rs. 50 a month. On tho whole, it may he assumed that, whore the 
indigenous system has been little influenced by the spirit of modern education, 
the schoolmaster is respected. Where the new spirit prevails, respect is 
superseded by reputation, and reputation will he proportioned to the capacity 
of the master. But m the transition stage, the influence of the indigenous 
master is decreasing, and his claims upon the consideration of the villagers 
or townspeople can be but slowly re-established. 0 
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130, The Bazar Schools — Our renew of the indigenous system Trill be 
completed by n brief notice of tbe bazar schools, winch arc found in several 
Provinces of India, and which springing from the practical wants of the people 
have accepted any useful change consistent with those wants The ordinary 
Hindu pathsala endeavoured to -give a useful education to all classes including 
the trading classes But if the cultivating classes predominated, the chief 
share of the master’s attention was necessarily devoted to tl cm, while lie could 
not neglect the claims of the few pupils, who were preparing to enter a to! 
Jlennu lule the children of the trading classes were not satisfied with the atten- 
tion which they received, inasmuch as they required a more practical educa 
tion than that which sufficed for the simple wants of the other members of the 
village community Accordingly, m large towns, where the merchants and 
tradesmen were strong enough to supply their own demand, they established a 
special class of schools, called bazar schools These schools are also called 
Lande, Sarafi, Hindu Smdhi, or Malnjam schools, according to the peculiar 
character which they teach, and which the particular class employs in its busi- 
ness transactions Their subjects of instruction arc accounts, the n titing out 
of hills and drafts, book-keeping, and mental arithmetic Bazar schools arc 
essentially a commercial speculation, and not only is the master usually 
paid in money, but he is generally paid on the contract system, receiving a 
fixed grant on the completion of a certain course of special instruction As 
the servant of the parents, he has never commanded tlio respect winch the 
religious Pandit of the high school, or the guru of the village school, obtains 
The masters have no objection to receiving aid from the State, but they natur- 
ally are slow to adopt any changes opposed to the conservatism of the com- 
mercial castes who ngidy adhere to traditional habits of business and systems 
of account 


131. Recommendations —It only remains for us to state our suggestions 
for making use of tbe material for education lying more or less neglected in the 
several Provinces of India, and for incorporating, whero possible, in the scheme 
of national instruction the indigenous schools which according to tlio statistics 
furnished to the Commission are attended by 354,655 pupils and at present 
receive no recognition from the Departments Our Recommendations deal 
with four matters — 

I — Tho schools to he assisted 

II — The character of tho assistance 

111 — The conditions of assistance 

TV — The channel of distributing assistance 


But before discussing them wo would briefly refer to the news cater 
tamed by one of our Punjab colleagues who is unable to concur m the 
conclu® ons at which a majority of us, including our colleague Mr Haji 
GJ‘dfam Hasan (wLo together with Hr Pearson represented the Punjab), 
^iave arrived Hr Pearson approves of the policy of aiding and encoting 
mg indigenous schools m the manner proposed by us, where* cr it nny be possible 
to do so, but he believes that the experiment has already received a fair 
trial m northern India, and tliat the schools have there been found unsuitod 
for tins kind of treatment In the North H estern Provinces the original scheme 
of popular education densed by Mr Thomason provided for the establishment 
of a small number of central Government Schools to serve as models to the 
indigenous schools m their neighbourhood, and, m the opinion of Mr Pearson, 
it was onl\ when the paucity and ephemeral character of these schools had been 
ascertained, and the impossibility of making any permanent impression 
upon them had been realised, tliat the hallabandi system was adoj ted in 
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preference. Similarly in the Punjab, -when the Education Department was 
first established, the alternative of aiding the indigenous teachers or of taking 
them into Government employ, was carefully considered ; and although the 
latter plan was adopted, it was not until some years afterwards that the separa- 
tion of the village school from the mosque was determined upon as a necessary 
measure of reform. But if the departmental school ultimately superseded other 
plans for the extension of popular education, the idea of an outer circle of aided 
indigenous schools has never been lost sight of, but has been taken up from 
time to time by zealous officers of all grades, and has been tho subject of nume- 
rous orders of Government. The uniform failure of these efforts can only he 
explained, in Sir. Pearson’s opinion, by the absence of any real system of secular 
indigenous instruction for the masses in Northern Ind ia. The vast majority of 
schools enumerated in the returns are, he maintains, useful only for the recita- 
tion of texts and for other religious exercises, while the secular schools which 
have something in common with schools for general education are of an almost 
exclusively special character. The bazar school is usually kept by a man who 
knows how to teach the mere rudiments of 6hop accounts, and nothing else. 
The Persian mahtab is not a vernacular school at all, and the opinion that it is 
above the requirements of the working classes has found expression in a 
favourite* proverb quoted by several of the Punjab witnesses. In Bengal it 
may be possible to improve a patbsala without any violent innovation, but 
according to the view which onr colleague represents, little? or nothing of this 
kind can be done in the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab without in- 
troducing strange and unacceptable studies for a purpose foreign to that which 
has called the school into existence. 


132. The Schools to he assisted.— Three classes of indigenous agency 
have been considered, — the advanced schools and colleges, which are gener all y 
of a religious character; the ordinary elementary village schools, which are 
more or less democratic , and the technical bazar schools. We have included 
under the term “indigenous” all schools, without reference to the class of 
instruction afforded in them, which are established or conducted by natives of 
India on native methods This definition will cover a larger area of educa- 
tional agency than it may be practicable or desirable for the State, maintaining 
a policy of strict religious neutrality, to assist, or even to encourage in a less 
direct manner. We therefore consider it sufficient to recommend that all indi- 
genous schools, whether high or low, be recognised and encouraged , if they serve 
any purpose of secular education tohalsoever. The success which lias attended 
the introduction of secular teaching mto Teligious and monastic schools in 
Burma and in the neighbouring district of Chittagong, justifies the hope that 
in other parts of India a sympathetic treatment of schools, which are chiefly 
religious, may yet induce the managers to devote some part of their attention 
to secular instruction, and thus turn to advantage the influence which these 
institutions undoubtedly exert over native society. We would, therefore ex- 
clude no class of schools from the privilege of connection with the State, or 
from the right to claim assistance, provided that they satisfy the secular tests 
imposed, and fulfil the conditions which will be noticed presently. 

133. The Character of the Assistance-— Opinions naturally differ as 
to the best form of rendering assistance to indigenous schoolmasters. It is 
necessary at the outset to draw a line between higher and primary education. 
Wc have fully discussed in the course of our deliberations the difficulty of find- 

* The proverb may be thus translated — 

Head* Persian and tben cells oil , 

See the fresh s of fortune * 
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jng funds and of selecting tlio best method for encouraging advanced Hindu 
and Muhammadan schools or colleges. Wo recommend that the beat practi- 
cable method of encouraging indigenous education of a high order, desiring 
recognition , be ascertained by the several Departments in communication mil, 
Fandits, 1 Uanlavis, and ! others interested in the subject. As regards the secu- 
lar elementary schools, it has been alleged that in some Provinces He aid ren- 
dered by Government is at Once accepted by tbe parents of pupils ns an indica- 
tion that their own contributions may be pro (an to diminished. The aid does 
not reach its object, and the natural objection which a conservative school- 
master feels to innovation or improvement is not overcome by tliB prospect of 
personal advantage, except in those cases in which the villagers may ho induced 
to attach value to the new subjects of instruction. It has therefore been 
suggested that the best form of aiding an indigenous schoolmaster would be 
for the State to pay the fees of all boys w bo aro too poor to contribute towards 
the cost of their education. There are, however, practical difficulties in a sys- 
tem which would entail much trouble on the Inspector, and involve an enquiry 
into the circumstances of the village population that could neither be conducted 
with satisfaction to the people, nor with sufficient guarantee to the State. 
We therefore recommend that the system of aid adopted be that which regu- 
lates the aid given mainly according to the results of examination. The gra- 
dual improvement of the teaching power in the indigenous system is, Iiowcrer, 
in our opinion, a matter of such primary importance, that we recommend that 
special rules, be made to meet the case. The co-operation and influence of the 
indigenous schoolmasters will alone enable the Department to raise the level 
of village schools conducted on native methods, without extinguishing tlmm by 
well-meant, but injudicious, interference. Accordingly we recommend that 
special encouragement be afforded to indigenous schoolmasters to undergo 
training, and to briny their relatives and probable successors under regu- 
lar training. In a subsequent paragraph wo shall also suggest the bestowal 
of special grants in certain cases, on account of low-caste boys educated in 
indigenous schools 


134. The Conditions of Assistance.— If the State affords liberal pants 
for tbe results of examination, and organises Normal schools for tbe training of 
indigenous schoolmasters, it may expect that they on their part rrill accept 
the conditions imposed on them, and thus justify the Department in applying 
public revenues to their encouragement. We regard as tlio best policy that 
s' Inch proceeds svith caution, and docs not under the name of improvement 
destroy the distinctive methods and traditions to srhicli barer or villago schools 
osve their vitality and popularity. TTc recommend therefore that a stead) amt 
gradual improvement he aimed at, icM as little immediate interference icith 
the personnel and curriculum of indigenous schools as passible. In order to 
carry out this policy and to re-assurc tho village schoolmasters, sre recommend 
that the standards of examination be arranged to suit each Province, mth 
the view of preserving all that is valued by the people in the indigenous systems, 
end of encouraging by special grants the gradual introduction of useful 
uibjcc's of instruction. By such special grants the masters will he more 
readily induced to accept those improvements in them mum srh eh a pro- 
gressive St, to of society demands. IVo do not attempt to define ho useful 
subjects which should he added to tho schoo course. The mbptat.on of the 
principle of Gradual improvement must ho left to tlio Local Govcmnscn ts, 
Uo c, . as erto n the locality, class, and condition of their indigenous schools, 
and shape their help and advice in the mould best suited to local e^umstnucro 
It is, however, essential that .aided schools should suhm , <0 
recommend that indiyeuoiw schools receiving at e tn*p 
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as far as possibly the examinations for their grants inlaid be conducted in 
situ "We were not entirely unanimous m adopting this Recommendation It 
was suggested that the system of local inspection, but of central examination 
which obtains in Bengal, was preferable to local examinations The advantages 
claimed for tho Bengal system were the economy of the Inspector’s time, the 
necessity of entrusting tho examinations for regards to officers of a higher 
grade than thoso who ordinarily inspected tho patlisalas, and the stimulus and 
competition created by bringing several schools together to a central examination 
On the other hand, tho majority of the Commission considered that central 
examinations encouraged fraud, involved expense to tho students and masters, 
and unless supplemented by systematic inspection prevented a thorough examm 
ationof the system of instruction Tho following extract* puts in a clear 
form the arguments against central examinations when not supplemented by 
adequato inspection in situ “As a practical educationist, I am compelled to 
"say that examinations held o\ er such gatherings for the very short time tliat 
“ they must necessarily last, fail to afford clear ideas of the schools as they are 
“ A school seen in its own abode is Known to bo what it is at tho first glance 
‘Besides the dirty *or clean appearance of the school house, the neatness and 

* orderliness of the children or the reverse, as they sit to take their lessons, the 
“bearing of the teacher towards lus pupils, his voice, attitude, patience with 

the dull, and a thousand other things, remain unseen by the Inspector under 

* present arrangements ” Besides the conditions of improvement, and of sub 
mission to inspection, one further condition of assistance remains Wo refer to 
the right of all classes of the community to participate m any education 
lor which the State pays directly or indirectly The evidence given 
before the Commission shows that in many Provinces of India fears arc enter 
tamed that the transfer of control to local bodies anil arrest the progress which 
depressed castes arc successfully making to emancipate and improve themselves 
It is admitted to be true that m some parts of India aided schools give no place 
either to the low caste Hindu boy or to the backward aboriginal races Tor 
instance the Mahar and Dher castes alone m the Bombay Presidency number 
i zoo ooq and arc said to be practically excluded from, indigenous schools If 
the departmental schools should be very largely superseded by indigenous 
or aided pnmary schools under the general control of local boards, it is antici- 
pated that the upward progress of the lower ranks of Hindu society would 
be effectually barred lo meet the case of such classes, wc recommend that 
aided indigenous schools, not registered as special schools , be understood lo 
be open to all castes and classes of tl c community , special aid being, if neces- 
sary, assign ible on account of low caste pupils In order that our object may 
not be defeated by the registration of all schools as ‘ special,” we recommend 
that such a proportion between special and other elemental v indigenous schools 
be maintained m each town or District as to ensure a proportionate provision for 
the education of all classes 

135 The Channel of distributing Aid —The agency for assisting mdi 
genous schools will necessanly be the agency of control We attach great im 
portance to the connection of all agencies of primary education with the various 
schemes of self government now under consideration Local boards, whether 
municipal or rural are likely to sympathise with the indigenous system 
where it is valued by the people In their hands improvement will not involve 
destruction They will know what vernacular the village or town population 
prefer, and what subjects of instruction are practically useful These board® 

* Repo t on t llo = e *c1 oo!s n the North Western Pror nees 
1S63 |> ge *»3 
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wll generally bo entrusted with the control of elementary edncation m depart- 
mental schools, and their attdude towards mdigenons schools may he ejected to 
cast light on the vexed question of the relatn e popularity of the two systems 
TVe therefore recommend that \ where municipal and local boards exist the 
registration, supervision and encouragement of indigenous elementary schools 
tohelher aided or unaided , be entrusted to them, provided that such boards shall 
not interfere tn any may with any schools ichich do not desire to receive aid or 
to be subject to the supervision of the boards This will not only secure the 
public recognition of such indigenous schools hy local bodies entrusted with 
poorer, hut will also enable the boards themselves to take a wide survey of tho 
field of indigenous agency. The pressure of public opinion, as well as their 
natural instincts, will, it may he hoped, lead local hoards in the direction of 
popular sentiment If such boards are entrusted with the control of primary 
education as well as with the funds to supply it, they will doubtless give indige- 
nous schools fair play , and, when they become efficient, a preference over the 
more expensive institutions maintained wholly by municipal or rural boards 
TTe therefore recommend that the aid given to indigenous elementary schools 
be a charge against the funds at the disposal of municipal and local boards, 
i chore such exist, and that every indigenous school , ichich is registered for aid , 
receive from such boards the grants to which tt ts entitled under the rides 
A discretion would, it is true, he left to the hoards to register or to refuse to 
register au application for aid But the considerations of economy and local 
popularity (where such exist), to « Inch we have referred, would Lnchno the 
boards to enter schools on their list of aided institutions as far as funds permit 
The amount of aid to bo received would of course depend on tbe efficiency of the 
school as gauged by the Inspector But the increase of demands on the school 
fund administered by the board would correspond with the increasing efficiency 
of the indigenous schools, and even if a mnmcipal or rural board school had to 
be closed m order to me°t the growing demands of aided schools, the result 
would be a satisfactory proof of the extension of primary education In some 
parts of India, however, it may happen that the indigenous schools have fallen 
out of repute, owing m some cases to neglect , more frequently to a com- 
petition with the departmental school hy which they could not but 6ufTer , and 
occasionally to the real superiority of departmental schools and the preference 
of the people for them, Wo should therefore supplement our last Recommend 
atioir by tbe following that local and municipal boards be required to give 
elementary indigenous schools free play and development, and only establish 
fresh schools of their own when the preferable alternative of aiding suitable 
indigenous schools cannot be adopted It is not desirable to interfere with tbe 
discretion of boards in the exercise of the large powers which have been, or 
are about to be, conferred on them At the same time it is necessary to pro- 
vide a sufficient check upon their proceedings m order to ensure a proper 
observance of tbe conditions of aid and of the principles of administration 
uhich have been suggested We therefore recommend that one of the local 
inspecting officers be an ex officio member of the muucipal or district local 
board "Where there are several inspecting officers at the same station, it will 
rest with the Local Government to decide who diall sit on the board The 
inocntum of the inspecting officer with the local hoard lias only been 
advocated by several native witnesses whose opinion is entitled to considera ion, 
tat ,t also seems to ta the best mode of nunimmng a**"*® 
ontade, irlulo gii-mg the boards timely and suitable adneo m tlic 
their responsible functions In order that tbe educational oiBccm may tasuffi- 
cently acquainted nth the facts to eaabic them ,o render ueb adr.e^ a 
recommend that Be officer, of the Ed, wait on Department Ucp o 'foil 
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elementary indigenous Befools and assist the hoards in selecting the schools lobe 
registered for aid and in securing a proportionate provision of education for 
all classes of the community. By tlicso measures, if there should exist any. 
where either a tendency to ignore the rights of the lower castes or or backward 
races, or a desire to keep any class of indigenous schools in the background, 
n remedy can promptly bo provided. In nil probability the experienced 
advice of the Inspector would be sufficient, but, should this fail, the matter 
•would be brought to the notico of higher authority. 

136. Recommendations recapitulated.— Our Recommendations there- 
fore stand as follows 

Defining an indigenous school as one established or conducted by natives 
of India on native methods, we recommend that— 

(1) all indigenous schools, whether high or low, bo recognised and 

encouraged, if they servo any purpose of secular education what- 
soever : 

(2) the best practicable method of encouraging indigenous schools of a 

high order, and desiring recognition, bo ascertained by the Edu- 
cation Departments in communication with Bandits, Maulavn, 
and others interested in the subject : 

(3) prcferenco be given to that system which regulates the aid given 

mainly according to the results of examinations : 

(4) special encouragement bo afforded to indigenous schoolmasters to 

undergo training, and to bring their relatives and probable suc- 
cessors under regular training: 

(5) a steady and gradual improvement in indigenous schools bo aimed 

at, with as little immediate interference with their personnel 
or curriculum as possible : 

(C) the standards of examination be arranged to suit each province, 
with the view of preserving all that is valued by the people in 
the indigenous systems, and of encouraging by special grants the 
gradual introduction of useful subjects of instruction : 

(7) indigenous schools receiving aid bo inspected in situ, and, as far as 

possible, the examinations for their grants-in-aid be conducted 
in situ : 

(8) aided indigenous schools, not registered as special schools, be under- 

stood to be open to all classes and castes of the community, 
special aid being, if necessary, assignable on account of low- 
caste pupils : 

(9) such a proportion between special and other elementary indigenous 

schools be maintained in each tow n and District, as to ensure 
a proportionate provision for the education of all classes : 

( 10 ) where Municipal and Local Boards exist, tho registration, super- 

vision, and encouragement of indigenous elementary schools, 
whether aided or unaided, be entrusted to such boards ; provided 
that the boards shall not interfere in any way with such schools as 
do not desire to receive aid or to be subject to the supervision of 
the boards : 

(11) the aid given to elementary indigenous Bcbools be a charge against 

the funds at the disposal of Local and Municipal Boards where 
such exist ; and every indigenous school, which is registered for 
aid, receive from such boards the aid to which it is entitled under 
the rules : 
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(12) such hoards bo required to give elementary indigenous schools free 

play and development, and to establish fresh schools of their own 
only where the preferable alternative of aiding suitable indi- 
genous schools cannot be adopted : 

(13) the local inspecting officers be ex-officio members of Municipal or 

District school-boards : 

(14) the officers of the Education Department keep lists of all element- 

ary indigenous schools, and assist the hoards in selecting schools 
to he registered for aid, and in securing a proportionate provision 
of education, for all classes of the community. 



CHAPTER TV. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

137 . Public primary Schools— Before proceeding to n definition of what 
is to be understood by primary education in India, it is necessary to state at the 
outset in what sense the term “ public ” is used in this and the following 
Chapters. By the term “public” wo do not mean merely Government schools 
•which are wholly supported at the expense of public funds, whether those 
funds be provincial, local, or municipal, but any schools which receive aid 
in any form from the State, even when that aid is confined to tbo bene- 
fits of inspection and supervision, os well as those which regularly send their 
pupils to the examinations held by the Department Wo also includo those 
primary schools supported or aided from the revenues of Nativo States which, 
having no educational Department of tlieir own, arc glad to make use of that 
of the British Government. The definition of primary education rests ulti- 
mately upon the Despatch of 1854. Its scope was there defined as consisting 
of so much knowledge, at least of reading and writing, and of the simplo rules 
of arithmetic and of land measurement, ns would enable each man to look after 
his own rights Reference was made to the revenue settlements in the North- 
Western Provinces, in Madras, and Bombay, and to the “ solid advantages 
“attending elementary knowledgo which can bo plainly and practically made 
“ apparent to the understandings and interests of tbo lower classes in Bengal.” 
From the various references made to the subject, it is apparent that tbo char- 
acter of primary education, as understood by tlio Court of Directors was to be 
determined by the practical needs both of an agricultural and of an urban com- 
munity, and that the course was to include reading and writing with elementary 
arithmetic and mensuration. The history of primary education in India shows 
tliat various systems, whether based upon the indigenous schools or created 
by the direct instrumentality of Government, liavo been set on foot in the 
different Provinces. Bach system was developed along its own independ- 
ent lines; and as time went on every one of them tended more or less to 
go beyond the simple standard indicated in the Despatch. In some Provinces 
■where the advance was most marked, the departure was justified by the argu- 
ment that the wants of rural society had been enlarged, and that the 
standard was not above the requirements of tho masses. In Bengal, on the 
other hand, the standard was again in 1872 brought sharply back to the limits 
set by the Despatch. In dealing with the standards of instruction we shall 
notice the diversities which now exist, and in tracing the history of primary 
education in each Province, we shall explain its gradual development. We 
shall show that each system being the outcome of long experience has neces- 
sarily varied with local circumstances and local -requirements. An attempt 
at securing uniformity was made in 1879, when the Government of India 
for the first time promulgated a definition of primary education for tho 
whole Empire. Primary schools were defined as those “ in which pupils are 
“ under instruction from the earliest stage up to the standard at which second- 
“ ary instruction begins ; this standard being marked by an examination to be 
“ called the upper primary examination.” The standard of tho upper primary 
examination was then given in detail. These orders not only presupposed and 
prescribed a uniform, or nearly uniform, standard of primary instruction 
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throughout India, hut they also tended to identify that instruction with the 
lower section of a course ending in, and determined by, the Matriculation exam- 
ination. In Bombay and Bengal the orders were received with great reluct- 
ance, and detailed objections to them, on the ground that they overlooked the 
special characteristics of the educational systems of those Provinces, were 
brought to the notice of the Supreme Government. The force of these repre- 
sentations was admitted. The Government of India disclaimed any intention 
of dislocating existing systems or of seeking uniformity merely as an Incident 
to the revision of the educational Tables. Local Governments were therefore 
permitted to select from their own scheme of examinations those which most 
nearly corresponded to the primary standards as now defined, and to embody the 
results in the forms of return prescribed for the whole of India. Thus while 
compliance with the uniform standards laid down has been apparently secured, 
there is still nothing approaching to uniformity in the primary systems of 
the various Provinces Having regard to these circumstances, we arc of opinion 
that no advantage is to he gained by any attempt to secure uniformity through- 
out India, and we have recommended that the upper and lower primary exam- 
inations he not made compulsory in any Province. Each Province will thus 
be enabled to develope and improve its primary course according to the needs 
and growth of rural society ; and it will be free to test the progress made by 
standards adapted to local wants. As regards the second point suggested by 
the definition of primary instruction given in the order of 1879, we are of opin- 
ion that it should not be regarded as a section cut off from a scheme of educa- 
tion leading to the University, but rather as complete in itself, and as intended 
to impart such knowledge as will meet all the reasonable and progressive wants 
of those numerous classes of the community who cannot afford to prosecute 
their studies in secondary schools. We therefore recommend that primary edu- 
cation be regarded as the instruction of the masses through the vernacular in 
such subjects as toill best fit them for their position in life, and be not neces- 
sarily regarded as a portion of instruction leading up to the University. 


138. Different Classes of Pablic primary Scbools. —Under the wide 
definition given of public primary schools will he found ranged in very differ- 
ent proportions several classes of departmental and aided or inspected schools. 
In Borne Provinces village schools for the masses have to a large extent been 
originated by Government, while a few of the most promising indigenous schools 
have been incorporated into the State system by a direct process of conver- 
sion/ Under this process the indigenous school lias partially or wholly lost its 
distinctive characteristics, and become in reality a departmental school. Or 
again the influence of the Department has been less severe and rigid, and the 
indigenous school has received, aid without sacrificing its peculiar method and 
course of instruction. The indigenous institutions have in this case been developed 
rather than converted. In one Province the whole system of the primary instruc- 
tion of the masses — as distinguished from the instruction of pupils preparing 
for secondary schools — rests upon an indigenous foundation; and the super- 
structure has corresponded more or less fully to the ideal Jai own m e 
Despatch of 1854 and in subsequent orders, in proportion to the endeavours 
that have been made to provide better qualified teachers and to raise the stand- 
ard of efficiency tfc the country schools. It may also be observed that, in some 
Provinces of India, there have been interruptions and changes of policy, alter- 
nating between the several processes which have been describe . er er 
cnees' of system mill be noticed. In some Provinces control over 1 tie !gn» 
mass of primary schools called cess scbools has been entrus ... ’ 

so far as finance and general supervision is concerned; «W> 
school has had a local committee, whose duty it fins lecn to encourage 
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schools ^iohar° classified in accordance with {lie system adopted in the 
North-Western Prormccs are chiefly departmental institutions, but we have 
explained m Chapter II the reasons which have prevented us from incorpor- 
atmg its statist.es in our Report. The total number of pupils in the vemacu- 
lar tahsill and halkabandi schools o£ Ajmir and Hhairwarra was a.aop in 
18S0-S1. J y 


After considering in full detail the system of primary education which exists 
in each Province, and the methods of registering attendance with a view to the 
pre\ ention of fraud, we shall examine the quality and character of the instruction, 
whether intellectual, physical, or moral, and the measures taken to improve the 
efficiency of the teachers. The fees charged and the prizes and scholarships given 
to the pupils will also he considered. Any special attempts made to extend ele- 
mentary instruction in backward places such as the highlands of India or the 
forest tracts of the Central Provinces, and to educate particular classes of society 
will be noticed. Tlio progress of female education will he briefly reviewed 
without anticipating a 'subsequent Chapter of this Report. "We shall then 
consider tho important subject of the relations of local hoards, whether 
municipal or rural, to primary schools; and we shall conclude this review by 
an examination of the cost of primary education in each Province and the 
proportion of public expenditure devoted to the instruction of those classes 
which arc least able to help themselves. 


140- Two Theories of extending primary Education.— The tabular 
Statement which lias just been given affords a convenient opportunity for pre- 
facing the detailed account of each provincial system by a few general observa- 
tions upon the opposite policies which have been pursued in different parts of 
India. In attempting to cope with the ignorance of the vast masses of the 
Indian populations whose density varies from 50 to the square mile in Sind to 
637 in the Patna Division of Bengal, two different systems suggested them- 
selves to tho local authorities. There was no difference of opinion as to the 
ultimate object to he attained, namely, the widest possible extension of a good 
elementary education suited to the wants of society. Opinions differed only 
as to the most suitable means. On the one hand, the indigenous schools of the 
country, however inefficient, offered a ready material to work on ; and by extend- 
ing to them help, however small, their returns could be gathered into the statistics 
of primary education, and evidence could he thus afforded that the wants of the 
people were not being neglected. But while the indigenous schoolmasters were 
very ready to accept help, if it u as not saddled with inconvenient conditions, they 
were extremely slow in many parts of India to alter their methods or to raise 
their standard of instruction. Tho older schoolmasters were unwilling to admit 


the advantages of an improvement which seemed to threaten them with extinc- 
tion ; while the younger generation were partly on conservative principles 
opposed to any change and partly unwilling to undergo the expense and trouble 
of a systematic training. Indian rural society moves slowly, and the demand on 
its part for a more thorough instruction was not likely to he effective until the 
whole feeling of the people and their standard of comfort were raised. It was 
therefore urged that, although education might he most readily and widely ex- 
tended by building on the indigenous foundation, it could not he adapted to the 
progressive wants of society, unless tor a generation or two the whole system of 
primary education was lifted out of tire conventional rut and its level raised by 
the direct instrumentality of Government. It was argued that departmental 
schools, if opened in every large village of the county and so organised as to 
affoitl a thorough education under the direction of departmental inspectors an 
through the agency of good teachers, would not only create a national demand 
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for -better teaching, but also raise the indigenous system without even any 
direct aid from the State. To attain the ends proposed by the State, regarding 
w hich no serious conflict of opinion has arisen, it was necessary to diffuse not 
merely elementary instruction, hut such an instruction as would protect the 
poor ag ains t injustice, and promote a spirit of self-help and self-reliance. The 
departmental system could claim to have succeeded when it had raised the in- 
digenous institutions pari passu with its own schools, and, while infusing fresh 
vigour into the former, had brought about their extension as well as their im- 
provement. The system of incorporating the indigenous schools of the country 
could claim for itself the advantage not merely of rapid extension, hut also of 
the recognition of the progressive wants of a society no longer stationary, 
provided that tho method and course of instruction in indigenous schools had been 
sensibly improved. One further aspect of the case demands consideration. It 
was urged in favour of working upon the indigenous schools that it would 
develope self-help and promote private enterprise. Substantial assistance 
rendered to indigenous schoolmasters would encourage the profession of 
teachers, while their existence would not he endangered by competition with 
departmental schools. On the other hand, the advocates of the departmental 
method replied that indigenous schools had no existence amongst the aboriginal 
races, and did not generally admit the lowest castes of Hindu society ; and 
therefore that exclusive reliance upon such schools would doom to perpetual 
ignorance large sections of the community who were incapable of helping 
themselves. 

141. Both Systems sanctioned in the Despatches.— Both systems could 
claim the sanction of higher authority. The Despatch of 1854 contemplated 
the wise encouragement of indigenous schools, and in view of the compa- 
ratively insignificant number of those who were receiving school instruction 
referred to “the almost insuperable difficulties which would attend such 
“ an extension of the present system of education by means of colleges and 
“ schools entirely supported at the cost of Government, as might ho hoped 
“ to supply, in any reasonable time, so gigantic a deficiency, and to provide ade- 
" quale means for setting on foot Buch a system as we have described and desire 
“ to see established.” In the Despatch of 1859 it was remarked that the mode 
of extending vernacular education adopted in the several Provinces naturally 
exhibited considerable diversity. The systems in force in the North-Western 
Provinces, in Bengal, and in Bombay were reviewed at length, and in paragraph 
50 it was observed as follows : “ On the whole. Her Majesty’s Government can 
“ entertain little doubt that the grant-in-aid system, as hitherto in force, is un- 
“ suited to the supply of vernacular education to the masses of the population; and 
“ it appears to them, so far as they have been able to form an opinion, that the 
“ means of elementary education should be provided by the direct instrument- 
“ality of the officers of Government, according to some one of the plans in 
“ operation in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, or by such modification 
" of those schemes as may commend itself to the several Local Governments as 
“ best suited to the circumstances of different localities.” These instructions 
confirmed the principle of incorporating and improving the exiting indigenous 
schools, rather than of inducing the people to set up new schools under the 
grant-in-aid systems then in force; hut they also sanctioned the establishment 
of new schools by direct departmental agency. Accordingly the Local Gov- 
ernments considered themselves free to adopt whichever system seemed to 
he most suited to local circumstances. Speaking generally, it may be said that 
the Governments of Bombay, the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, Central 
Provinces, Coorg, and the Haidarahad Assigned Districts have liitherto’ worked 
mainly on the departmental system. The total population of these Provinces 
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amounts to moro than 99 millions, or not far short of one-half the whole popula- 
tion whose educational systems aro under the consideration of the Commission. 
But it must not he supposed that, even under the same system, very wide diver- 
sities of practice and methods are not. included. In the Central Provinces 
unceasing efforts have been made to expand the indigenous system Jn Bombay 
very few indigenous schools aro aided, hut the neglect to give them pecuniary 
assistance lias not prevented them from talcing advantage in manv cases of 
the increasing demand for education which the departmental system has created, 
and from improving their own method. The Provinces, on the other hand, in 
uhich primary education has been largely if not exclusively built upon the 
indigenous or aided schools, aro Madras, Bengal, and Assam, with their 
population numbering 105^ millions. But here again tho Madras system differs 
widely from the Bengal system. The indigenous schools of Madras have before 
them the model of a fair sprinkling of departmental schools, and the nume- 
rous and well-managed institutions supported and directed by the efforts of mis- 
sionary bodies. About onc-half the whole number of primary schools [are im- 
proved indigenous schools, and of the remainder the most efficient are not 
always the departmental but generally tho private aided schools. In Bengal 
the pre-existing indigenous schools have been induced by the offer of small 
grants to come in vast numbers within the departmental system : while in 
Assam tho efforts of the Department havo been chiefly directed to the estab- 
lishment of new villago schools under private management but assisted by 
much moro liberal grants. These differences will he traced in greater detail 
hereafter. It is only here necessary to repeat that the phrase " public schools ” 
includes departmental, aided, as well as unaided but inspected schools, while the 
phrase “departmental M is applied to schools supported by local fund commit- 
tees and municipalities, as well as to those which aro exclusively managed by 
the officers of tho Department. 

142 . Public primary Schools and Pupils— Wo give below, at the 
threshold of our detailed enquiry into the various departmental systems, two 
con^naraijye statements., of which the first exhibits the number of jmblic pri- 
mary schools in India on 31st March 1882 as contrasted with the number exist- 
ing in 1871 ; while the second classifies the pupils by race and creed. These 
statements null frequently he referred to in the course of this Chapter. 
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1 ’J 2.— Classification of Pupils in Primary Schools • by Race or Creed for the official year iSSt-So. 
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143 Madras: primary System -Tho early history o! pnmnrj education 
m Madras oiTcrs a marked contrast to its later development The present system, 
winch rests mainly on pm ate enterprise, without altogether ne-lecting the direct 
instrumentality of the Department, was founded in 1868, consolidated in 1871, 
and has been systematically persevered in nnd improved from that date until 
now It differs from that of Bomba} m the large support which it gams 
from private enterprise and in its liberal patronage of indigenous schools, 
again it differs from that of Bengal in its more practical nnd successful 
insistence upon lmproicraent and upon raising aided schools out of their tradi- 
tional indifference to a lovel with the progrcssi%e wants of society The policy 
laid down from the first has been stcadilj adhered to without interruption 
Prior to the year 1868 Madras could not boast that success had attended 
its early efforts Nearly forty years before that date, Sir Thomas Monro had 
devised a scheme of establishing District nnd taluka schools based upon the 
indigenous schools of the country, hut Ins plan was abandoned m 1836 Apart 
from the check, which this abandonment mvolicil, other influences were at 
work to retard the progress of primary education Prom Bengal by its 
example, and from England by direct) instructions, pressure was brought 
to bear on Madras in fa\ our of extending higher education The theory 
of "downward filtration” obtained complete ascendancy, and even in 1841 
the President of the University Board, in an address to Lord Elphmstonc, 
gave expression to the popular view when he remarked that “ the light must 
" touch the mountain tops before it could pierce to the levels and depths ” 
Mr Thomas, who was a fow years later Chief Secretary and Memlicr of the 
Council of Education, entirely disapproved of these sentiments, and argued 
m favour of the broader basis of solid education through Jlie native languages 
No action was, however, taken to carry out these views, nnd when the Despatch 
of 1854 reached Madras, a few elementary schools in the Dill tracts of Ganjam 
and in Rayamahendn, and a paltry expenditure in Chinglcput, Ncllorc, and 
Tanjore, represented the attention wluch the State had paid to the instruction of 


the masses Ten years later, when Mr Monteath’s note of 1865 66 was written, 
primary State education still lagged behind But about this period the grant- 
in aid rules were under revision, and a new schemo for result- grants sanc- 
tioned in the following year came into force on 1st January 1868 Trom this 
date primary education made rapid and continuous progress In the first year 
494 schools were aided on the system of payment hy results, m tho next 1,065, 
and in the third 1,606 In 1871 there were only 17 Government primarv 
schools chiefly m the hill tracts of Ganjam, attended hy 741 pupils The 
aided and inspected schools were 2,783 with 67,496 pupils, while the ln"h and 
middle schools had 21,465 pupils in their primary classes Thus there were 


89 702 children under primary instruction in Madras 


144 Madras Progress of primary Education —These results, though 
showing a considerable advance, offered an unfavourable contrast to Bombay 
•with its 160,000 pupils, and even to the backward Central Provinces with 
more than 76,000 But measures had already been taken which enabled 
Madras to effect a change that is almost without example in its extent and 
thoroughness The Government of India had instituted enquiries, which were 
suggested by a Note on the state of education xn India for 1866 67, prepared by 
Mr A P Howell Of that Note the Government of India remarked, on the 30th 
April 1868, that its clear exposition of the educational systems, as introduced 
and worked under the different Governments, enabled the Supremo Government 
to judge of the comparative merits of the several methods adopted in differ 
ent parts of the country In forwarding a copy of the Note to tho Madras 
Government, the Governor General in Council on 27th May 1868 called the 
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attention of the local Government to the necessity, already insisted upon in the 

Despatch of 1859, of providing from local rates for the means of extendin'* 
elementary education amongst the agricultural classes. The cesses levied in 
Bombay and in the North-Western Provinces were held up as a model, the 
failure of tho Madras Act VI of 1863 was distinctly recorded, and the Local 
Government was called on to initiate measures for the attainment of the object 
in view. That Government complied, and Act IV of 1871 provided the local 
rates by which alono the full development of the grant-in-aid system could 
be secured. It may also he mentioned that in the same year the Municipal 
Act III of 1871 gave urban committees power to expend municipal funds on 
education. Provision was also mado for associating local hoards with the Dis- 
trict officers in the administration of the school funds thch created. The effect 
was almost magical. "With sufficient ways and means not merely to make a 
start but to carry out a policy, it was at once discovered that Madras had 
not so much to create an educational system as to incorporate into its system 
a network of indigenous schools, and to turn to account a wealth of mission- 
ary, and in duo course of timo of native, enterprise not surpassed in any other 
part of India, The development was continuous and the conditions of aid were 
steadily maintained. The annual returns mark a regular improvement, which 
though interrupted by the occurrence of severe famine was not ultimately 
checked. The local hoards yielding to the advico of the Inspectors of schools, 
adopted the system which had been successfully introduced in 1868, and aided 
private schools in preference to opening schools of then- own. But where 
private enterprise was backward, they did not neglect the other alternative. 
By these means, the pupils in the public primary system had risen in 1881-82 
to 360,643 pupils, nearly 87 per cent of whom were in aided or inspected 
schools, whilst the rest were being instructed in 1,263 departmental schools. 
Thus had tho attendance in primary schools been quadrupled in eleven years 
by the combined effects of an adequate fund supplied by local rates and of 
the grant-in-aid system working under favourable conditions. The indigenous 
schools brought under control, and estimated by one witness as constituting one- 
half of the whole number of primary schools, readilyconformed to the rules of 
the Department. Printed hooks were generally used, and arithmetic was taught 
according to the system in force in departmental schools. Although the old tra- 


ditional method of teaching has not been superseded, tho division of pupils into 
classes, and other European methods, were introduced. A dditional subjects, such 
as geography, history, sanitation, and agricultuie, were taught ; and instruction 
was sensibly raised above the traditional indigenous course to a standard more 
calculated to secure the peasant classes in the possession of their proprietary 
rights. Above all, the qualifications of the 4 teachers were greatly improved 
and trained men took the places of the inefficient indigenous schoolmasters. 
The history of the progress thus glanced at is given at length in the Madras 
Provincial Deport, from which the following extract is taken: “ It is a note- 
worthy fact, and one which cannot he ignored or explained away, that the 
“ Districts whoso towns in tho aggregate have more than 5 per cent. 0 cir 
“population, or roughly one child in three— or if girls are exc u e , a ou 
"ho hoys in three— under instruction, are Districts the education of whose 
"town population has been mainly left to private effort. n e ° 
“Coimbatore, where the Government have never- established a schoo!, there 
"are probably at least four boys in every fire reading m school. In 
" velly, in Palamcotta, Masulrpatam, and Nellore the proportion rs higher. 

145 - Bombay : primary System.— The early history of P^ mar y 
in Shell's Note ^ 

length in the Provincial Report. There, as m Madras, the dormward filtofon 
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theory" was at first strongly held liy the Board of Education over which Sir 
Erskino Perry presided for nine years up to 1852 . His view was that “it was 
“better to concentrate on the liighcr education of a few tho strength ol a grant 
<• that was quite inadequate to make any impression on tho masses/’ But even 
during his direction of the Board’s proceedings, tho claims of the uneducated 
masses found powerful advocates. Protests against the neglect of those claims 
were emphatically renewed after liis retirement; and Government, while inercas- 
ingits general grant to the Board by Its. 50,000, announced its policy of organising 
throughout the Presidency a general scheme of village education. Besides 
general considerations of the duty of tho State to provide education for the 
masses, there were in Bombay, as in tho North-Western Provinces, special 
reasons arising out of the liberal policy of Government in the matter of revenue 
administration which induced the local Government to be nnxious to improve as 
well as to extend elementary education amongst the peasant proprietary of the 
Presidency. Their efforts were from the first successful. Tims on tho constitn- ' 
tion of the State Department in 1855, while in Madras the few elementary schools 
were confined to a small tract of country, there were in the Bombay Presidency 
upwards of 240 vernacular schools managed by the State .and educating more than 
19,000 children. Por some years the village schools were maintained on the par- 
tially self-supporting system, which continued until 1 858. Under this system 
the State paid half the master’s salary, and the people the other half, as well as 
all the contingent expenses of the school. In 1858 the Government of India 
raised objections to the plan adopted, and a further extension of the system was 
forbidden. At this period tho indigenous schools in the whole Presidency were 
said to number 2,386 with 70,500 pupils. After careful consideration, both of 
the objections raised in 1858 to the partially self-supporting system, and of the 
insufficient number of tho indigenous schools, the Local Government laid the 
foundation of the present departmental system which has been steadily main- 
tained without interruption up to tho present time. There is now no other 
Province of India with so largo a proportion of tho male population under 
instruction in primary schools, strictly so called, which are maintained, aided, 
or inspected by the State. One of tho distinctive features of tho Bombay 
system is its almost exclusive reliance on departmental schools, managed 
under official direction by local committees, and maintained chiefly at tho cost 
of local rates supplemented by grants from provincial revenues. Another feature 
is the systematic and successful attempt mado to raise the standaid of instruc- 
tion, instead of limiting it more closely by tho traditional wants of the people, 
according to the plan so strongly insisted upon elsewhere. Tliis elevation of 
standard has been effected by two methods, which are in marked contrast with tho 
Bengal plan. It will he shown that in Bengal the primary education of the 
middle and educated classes of society in towns is chiefly conducted in secondary 
schools, while in Bombay every class of society attending the public schools passes 
through the ordinary primary school. If the higher castes can. give a tone 
to society, and if the example of tho educated can stimulate the backward 
classes, then in the Bombay system tliis stimulus is provided by associating 
every section of the community in the class-rooms of the primary school. It 
must not, however, be supposed that the peasantry form a small minority; on 
the contrary there were nearly 132,000 children of the cnltivating classes in 
the cess schools alone in 1881-82. It follows from the double function thus 
imposed on the primary schools that they have been organically connected with 
secondary schools, in order that the boys who proceed to higher education may 
he properly grounded. In this there was an obvious danger of sacrificing the 
interests of those whose education was to terminate in the primary school, but 
against this danger the necessary precautions were taken. 
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The primaiy school ought according to the Bombay system to be the 
village school as well as the preparatory school for secondary education. It ou^ht 
to be an end in itself as well as a means to an end, While, therefore, the course 
of the primary school was arranged so as to lead in one direction to the hi"h 
school, it was extended in another so as to afford the most thorough elementary 
education. Accordingly, to the course of the primary school, at the point where 
it joined on to that of the secondary school, two standards were added, and the 
highest of these was adopted as a test of admission to the lower grades of the 
public service. The number of pupils who go up for examinatiorTin standards 
V and VI is increasing every year. Their popularity has never been ques- 
tioned, and throughout tlio evidence given to the Commission by Bombay 
witnesses there is an entire absence of those complaints about teaching over 
the heads of the people which have been loudly expressed in some other parts 
of India. One witness, the present Prime Minister of Baroda, has even recom- 
mended that in tiro Northern Division, which is remarkable for its commercial 
activity, the standards should again he raised. 


146. Bombay : financial Provision for primary Education— The 
successful maintenance of the present standards involves two conditions : first, 
that the course of instruction should not go beyond the wants of the people ; 
and secondly, that there should be a permanent and sufficient financial provi- 
sion. To the latter point early attention was directed. In 1863 the appro- 
priation of municipal funds to education was legalised ; and in 1864 an edu- 
cation cess was levied on the land, which produced in the first year about 
Rs. 2,80,000. Under these influences the number of primary schools in 
1865 was raised to 925 with 61,729 pupils. The cess was at first collected 
on a voluntary basis, and nothing can better illustrate the popularity of 
the educational system than the readiness with which the contribution was 
paid. In Sind the collections were legalised by Act VIII of 1865, but it 
was not until 1869 that they received the sanction of law in the rest of 
th© Presidency. Since that date the educational portion of local fund income 
has been administered by local committees, and as far as possible the precise 
amount raised in each taluka is expended in that taluka. The Government 
contributes liberally from provincial revenues towards the cost of the urban 
schools, and adds to the local income administered by the committees whatever 
assignment it can spare. As Mr. Cliatfidd, the Director of Public Instruction, 
lately reported, “ the local fund schools in Bombay are financially less dependent 
“ upon Government than board-schools in England. In England the Government 
“ grant for results is larger than the rate collections, whilst the fixed Government 
“ grant in Bombay is only one-tliird of the rate or cess collections.” The main 
distinction between the administration of the local rates in Bombay and in 
Northern India is that in Bombay the rates are paid direct to the credit of the 
local committees, not only without auy deduction, hut with the addition of the 
provincial contribution. Any unexpended balance also lapses to the local fund 
In the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab the local rates are first credited 
to provincial revenues, from which an assignment is'made to the local commit- 
tees, but if the assignment is not spent, it, lapses to the provincial treasury. 
Moreover, in some paits of Northern India no provincial assignment, other than 
that from local rates, is made for elementary vernacular education in rural tracts. 
In Bombay, therefore, the school fund is inviolable, and cannot be diverted from 
elementary education. It may be spent in towns or in villages at the discre- 
tion of the committees, but it must be spent on primary schools. Owing to 
the advantages which a secure income afforded, Bombay gained a great start on 
the Southern Presidency, into which a similar measure was not introduced until 
many years later. In 1871 there were i 59 > 628 children under instruction m 
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, ,,8 primary scliools in Bombay, whilo in Madras there were only 89,702 
pupils in primary schools including tlra pnmary classes of high and middle 
schools. 

147 . Bombay : Progress of primary Education.— In the nett ten years 
the two ‘Presidencies were to compete on equal terms so far as finance was 
concerned. But the Bombay Government adhered to its original policy, while 
in Madras education was extended by stimulating private enterprise and by 
incorporating and improving the existing indigenous schools. The result was 
that by the beginning of 18S2 the relative position of tlio two Presidencies was 
reversed. The Bombay system was still instructing a larger proportion of the 
male population, but wbilo its numbers had ratlier more than doubled since 
1871, those in Madras had been quadrupled. The difference in their relative 
progress was not merely numerical ■ 87 per cent, of the 360,643 primary scholars 
in Madras were in aided or inspected schools, while 73 per cent of tlio 332,688 
pupils in Bombay were attending departmental schools, exclusive of a large 
number of pupils in inspected schools, chiefly departmental schools in Native 
States The annual reports bear constant testimony to the fact that the de- 
mand for cess schools has far outstripped tho ability of tlio Department to 
supply them. If only for this reason, \t is desirable that greater encouragement 
should be given to the indigenous schools. But it must ba noticed that the 
Bombay indigenous institutions have repeatedly declined to submit to inspec- 
tion on tlio terms hitherto offcied to them unless substantial nid is giicn to 
them. It must not thercfoie be assumed that the incorporation of indigenous 
schools into the departmental system will be as economical an arrangement 
as that in Bengal will presently bo shown to have been. It is unnecessary 
here to anticipate the course of this history by describing the progress mado in 
providtng trained teachers and laying down definite standards of examination, 
measures which have done so much to beep up the efficiency of the State 
schools. But in one lespect the development of primary instruction in Bom- 
bay has tended in a direction which has been observed with regret. Tlio local 
fund cess is contributed mainly by the rural community, and the municipal- 
ities have not availed themselves, so far as was hoped, of tho permission which 
the law allows them of assigning municipal funds for the support of primary 
schools. The result has been that the greater share of the provincial assign- 
ment, which ought to be distributed between the towns and villages rateahly 
in proportion to local resources, has been somewhat unfairly spent on the town 
schools. This result was anticipated in 1870, when the Director oL. Public In- 
struction, Mr. Peile, warmly advocated the imposition of a compulsory iate for 
education on the town population. But the Local Government was unwilling 
in view of the income tax and of the license tax subsequently imposed, to 
increase the burden of taxation. The inequality has therefore not yet been 
rcdiessed. But the subject demands notice heie, because it is the only complaint 
against tho Bombay system, other than the alleged neglect of the indigenous 
schools and of private effort in primary education, which has been pressed by 
witnesses upon the attention of the Commission 

148 . Bengal : System of primary Schools and primary Classes,— 

At the very outset it is necessary to explain a feature^ in the Bengal system of 
education which renders difficult a comparison of its results under any* class of 
education „with those of Bombay, or of any other Province that has not 
adopted the same plan. In Bengal each class of school is in theory shaped to 
meet the wants of a different section of the population Thus the hiMi and 
middle schools are intended to be complete in themselves, and they contain 
boys in their lower classes who are only receiving elementary education. In 
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these schools, which arc in no sense of the word schools for the masses, the 
instruction given in the lower or primary classes is merely the elementary 
stage of an education which advances to the standard of a high school. It is 
also moro expensive than that given in strictly primary schools. For whereas 
tho averago annual cost to tho State of educating each pupil in the ordinary 
village school is only 10 annas per annum, the cost in the primary class of 
a secondary school is three times as high. Each description of school, in fact, 
is intended to provide for the complete education of a different class of 
society, and the standard consequently differs with the requirements of the 
stratum of society using tho school. In Bombay the town as well as the 
village primary school is devised to giro the best possible primary educa- 
tion to all classes of society. Tho son of the cultivator, who has no pros- 
pect of ever going to a secondary school, reads in the same class with the 
Brahman hoy who is destined to go up for the Matriculation examination . 
Iu Bengal the former would he content with the village school and a much 
less ambitious course, while the latter would in places where a high school ex- 
isted learn his lessons in a different class-room of the same school in which 
he would continue to prosecute his studies up to the University Entrance ex- 
amination. Unless this fundamental difference of system is constantly home in 
mind, a comparison between the statistics of primary and of secondary educa- 
tion in Bengal and those of other Provinces will ho very misleading. For 
instance, tho quality of the instruction conveyed in a Bengal indigenous 
school must not he judged by the standard required by the well-to-do classes of 
urban society who attend a cess school in Bombay, hut who in Bengal would 
he found in tho lower classes of a secondary school. On the other hand, the 
cost of education in a Bombay primary school, which performs a wider func- 
tion, must not he compared with that in a Bengal village school, the majority 
of whose pupils will advance no further. It would he unnecessary, according 
to the Bengal system, to raise the standard of instruction in a pathsala above 
tho requirements of the simple village folk. Tho large part which secondary 
schools in Bengal take in primary education may be inferred from the follow- 
ing figures. In high schools 39 per cent., in middle English schools 78 per 
cent., and in middle vernacular institutions 83 per cent, of the pupils are re- 
turned as being in the primary stage. In the rest of India these pupils under 
a different system would swell the ranks of attendance in primary schools, but 
in .Bengal and Assam they are classed as pupils attending high and middle 
schools respectively. 


149 . Advantages and Disadvantages of the dual System.— The ques- 
tion lias "been raised liy tlic Bengal Government, " whether there may not lie a 
“ certain waste of power and needless expenditure of funds in the reproduction 
" in each hi-her grade school of every class of instruction given in all lielow 
The Lieutenant-Governor observes that “where various grades of schools eo- 
“ exist in the same locality, it seems a matter for doubt whether the competi- 
“tionof tho present system produces more benefit than would follow from 
“a more definite and consistent division of labour.’ The attention of the 
Commission was not invited to this question until the discussions on primary 
education had been cIos&, and it was too fate to find time for its consalerihon. 
But it is a question to which incidental reference was made, and wo may state 
the arguments advanced on both sides. Those who support heBe^^m 
point out that to spent of “th 

1 evcTv clfieq of instruction civen in oil ociow j 

that System, ^lie^speci^feafarc oj 'wi^oh is^thaMhe artTaUogether^dis 1 - 
corresponding stages of primary, middle, an o , - ajj primary 

that. They argiie that the present arrangement of attaching a foil prmuuy 
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2 7^8 primary schools in Bombay, wliilo in Madras there were only 89,702 
pupils in primary schools including the primary classes of high and middle 
schools. 

147 - Bombay : Progress of primary Education.— In the next ten years 
the two Presidencies were to compete on cquat terms so far as finance was 
concerned. But the Bombay Government adhered to its original policy, while 
in Madras education was extended by stimulating private enterprise and by 
incorporating and improving the existing indigenous schools. Tho result was 
that by the beginning of 1882 the relative position of the two Presidencies was 
reversed. The Bombay system was still instructing a larger proportion of the 
male population, but while its numbers bad rather moro than doubled since 
1871, those in Madras had been quadrupled. The difference in their relative 
progress was not merely numerical : 87 per cent, of the 360,643 primary scholars 
in Madras were in aided or inspected schools, while 73 per cent, of tho 332,688 
pupils in Bombay were attending departmental schools, exclusive of a large 
number of pupils in inspected schools, chiefly departmental schools in Native 
States. The annual reports bear constant testimony to the fact that the de- 
mand for cess schools Ins far outstripped the ability of tbo Department to 
supply them. If only for this reason, it is desirable that greater encouragement 
should be given to the indigenous schools. But it must be noticed that the 
Bombay indigenous institutions have repeatedly declined to submit to inspec- 
tion on tho terms hitherto offered to them unless substantial aid is given to 
them. It must not therefore bo assumed that the incorporation of indigenous 
schools into the departmental system will he as economical an arrangement 
as that m Bengal will presently be shown to liavc been. It is unnecessary 
here to anticipate the course of this history by describing the progress made in 
providing trained teachers and lading down definite standards of examination, 
measures winch have done so much to keep up the efficiency of the State 
schools But in one respect tho development of primary instruction in Bom- 
bay has tended in a direction which has been observed with regret. The local 
fund cess is contributed mainly by the rural community, and the municipal- 
ities bare set availed themselves, so /bras wits Acpeu’, of tfie permission which 
the law allows them of assigning municipal funds for the support of primary 
schools. The result has been that the greater share of the provincial assign- 
ment, which ought to he distributed between the towns and villages rateably 
in proportion to local resources, has been somewhat unfairly spent on the town 
schools. This result was anticipated in 1870, when the Director of-Public In- 
struction, Mr. Peile, warmly advocated the imposition of a compulsory rate for 
education on the town population. But the Bocal Government was unwilling, 
in view of the income tax and of the license tax subsequently imposed, to 
increase the burden of taxation. The inequality has therefore not yet been 
redressed But the subject demands notice here, because it is the only complaint 
against the Bombay system, other than the alleged neglect of the indigenous 
schools and of private effort in primary education, which has been pressed by 
witnesses upon the attention of the Commission 

148 . Bengal : System of primary Schools and primary Classes.— 

At the very outset it is necessary to explain a feature in the Bengal svstem of 
education which renders difficult a comparison of its results under any' class of 
education ^.vith those of Bombay, or of any other Province that has not 
adopted the same plan. In Bengal each class of school is in theory shaped to 
meet the wants of a different section of the population. Thus the high and 
middle schools are intended to he complete in themselves, and they contain 
hoys in their lower classes who are only receiving elementary education. In 
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these schools, wlucli nro in no sense of the word schools for the masses, the 
instruction gi\en m the lower or primary classes is merely the elementary 
stage of an education which advances to the standard of a hgh school It u 
also more expensive than that given in strictly primary schools Tor whereas 
the average annual cost to the State of educating each pupil in the ordinary 
village school is only 10 annas per annum, the cost in the primary class of 
a secondary school is three times as high Each description of school, m fact, 
is intended to prondo for the complete education of a different class of 
society, and the standard consequently differs with the requirements of the 
stratum of society using the school In Bombay the town as well as the 
Tillage primary school is devised to give the best possible primary educa- 
tion to all classes of society The son of the cultivator, who has no pros 
pect of over going to a secondary school, reads in the same class with the 
Brahman boy who is destined to go up for the Matriculation examination 
In Bengal the former would be content with the village school and a much 
less ambitious course, while the latter would m places where a high school ex 
isted learn his lessons in a different class-room of the same school in which 
he would continue to prosecute his studies up to the University Entrance ex- 
amination Unless this fundamental difference of system is constantly borne in 
mind, a comparison between the statistics of primary and of secondary educa 
tton m Bengal and those of other Provinces will bo very misleading For 
instance, the quality of the instruction conveyed in a Bengal indigenous 
school must not bo judged by the standard required by the well-to do classes of 
urban society who attend a cess school in Bombay, hut who in Bengal would 
he found in tbo lower classes of a secondary school On the other hand, the 
cost of education in a Bombay primary school, which performs a wider func 
tion, must not be compared with that m a Bengal village school, the majority 
of whose pupils will advance no further It would he unnecessary, according 
to the Bengal system, to raise the standard of instruction m a pathsala above 
tho requirements of the simple village folk Tbo largo part which secondary 
schotAs vn 'Bengal lake in jmuray education may he inferred fram the follow- 
ing figures In high schools 39 per cent , in middle English schools 78 per 
cent , and in middle vernacular institutions 83 per cent of the pupils are rc 
turned as being in the primary stage In the rest of India these pupils under 
a different system would swell the ranks of attendance in pumary schools, but 
in Bengal and Assam they ore classed as pupils attending high and middle 
schools respectively 


149 Advantages and Disadvantages of the dual System -The ques 
tion has been raised by the Bengal Government, “ whether there may not be a 
“ certain waste of power and needless expenditure of funds m the reproduction 
“in each higher grade school of every class of instruction given m all below ’ 
The Lieutenant- Governor observes that “where vanous grades of schools co- 
" exist m tho same locality, it seems a matter for doubt whether the compe 1 
“ tion of the present system produces more benefit than would 0 ow ora 
“a more definite and consistent division of labour” The attention of he 
Commission was not invited to this question until the discussions on primary 
education had boon closia, and it was too late to find time for its considerat n 
But it is a question to irfncll incidental reference was made, and ‘ “ 
tile arguments advanced on both sides Those who support 
pent out that to speah of ".be 
every class of instruction given m all below is to con ey 
of that system, the special feature of which is tot tbs courts- of star lyn, 
corresponding stages of pumary, middle, and high selioo , ^ ^ 

tiuct They argue that the present arrangement of attaclum, p ^ 1 
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department to middle and high, schools, and of keeping the strictly primary 
schools distinct, is in fall accordance with the definition of elementary cduca 
tion accepted in England, which is so framed as to exclude not only all schools 
m which a high fee is charged, but also the lower departments of schools teach 
in'* to an advanced standard Again, m thoBeport of the School Enquiry Com 
missioners to Her Majesty, 1868 , the following recommendations were made 
regarding the classification of schools “Education as distinguished from 
« direct preparation for employment can he classified as that which is to stop at 
“about fourteen that which is to stop at about sixteen, and that which is to 
“ contmuo till eighteen or nineteen , and for convenience sake we shall call these 
" the third, second, and first grade of education respectively ” It is obvious that 
these distinctions correspond roughly, though by no means exactly, to the grain 
tions of society Accordingly, in those Provinces, namely, Bengal and Assam, 
m which this system prevails, a marked distraction is drawn between " primary 
“instruction” and" the primary stage of higher instruction and pupils in the 
latter stage are returned as belonging to secondary, and not to primary schools 
As the pupils in primary schools, and those in the primary classes of secondary 
schools, aim at a different class of education, and belong to different grades 
of society, it is both economical and logical to recognise this distraction at 
the outset of their educational career The instruction suited to the earlier 
stages of a course which is to continue for nine or ten years, and to end in the 
University, is not that which will best enable a village boy to take care of Ins 
own interests m his own station of life after three or four years at school By 
instituting separate schools with distract courses of instruction, village boys 
come to regard the village school course as complete in itself , by uniting them 
and thus compelling all pupils, whatever their future destmation, to pass 
through the same elementary course, the mischievous tendency to regard 
primary education as a fragment of higher education and a stepping stone to 
it, is confirmed The division of labour is most consistently carried out when 
this distraction is maintained , and no competition can exist between schools 
teaching different courses and levying very different rates of fees Boys in the 
primary department of a high school pay fees at the rate of one or two rupees 
a month, and sometimes more , that is, ten times as high as the fee in a pri- 
mary school They pay for better supervision, better discipline, a higher tone, 
and the prestige of reading m an advanced school This system therefore 
most effectually carries out the requirement of the Despatches, that those 
who are able to pay should gradually ho induced to pay more towards the cost 
of their education Consequently the lower classes of such schools pay largely 
for the cost of the upper , and hence in Bengal there are more high schools 
aided and unaided, under private management than in all the rest of India put 
together If the high schools were limited to the upper classes reading for the 
Entrance examination, there would he an immediate diminution in the fcc- 
rcccipts of all high schools, and the effect on private enterprise w ould bo that 
tho great majouty of non departmental schools would have to b n closed through 
inability to pay their way The great unaided colleges of Calcutta support 
themselves largely by the surplus fees of their school departments Lastly, it 
is urged, that ra Bengal, where this system has picvailcd from the first, there 
has been no opposition to it from any quarter of the Province, and that it has 
received the cordial support of private managers The advantages of the exist, 
ing system were fully discussed by the Government of Bengal, m its letter to 
the Government of India >0 1GC3, dated 12th June 1870, and No 177, dated 
20th February 1879, where it was urged that any change in the existing 
system would lie little short of disastrous Such arc the arguments by uhich 
the Bengal system is supported On the other hand, those of us who object to 
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it, assail it on tlie grounds both of finance and of administration. It h nr-ed 
that there most be a waste of money and of power, no matter how care 
fully the system is organised, in employing the superior masters of a 
secondary school to teach children elementary knowledge ; and further that it 
becomes impossible to distinguish the cost of secondary from that of primary 
education. In particular the real cost of educating in Bengal a secondary 
pupfi becomes obscured when, as shown above, 39 per cent, of the attendance 
in high schools, 78 of that in middle English schools, and 83 of that in middle 
vernacular schools belong to the primary classes. "When the cost of educatin'* 
each pupil in each of these classes of schools is divided by the average 
monthly attendance, tho cost is unfairly diminished in comparison with 
the cost of educating a pupil of the same class in other Provinces. This 
matter will appear more clearly when the Commission lias to deal with the 
subject of grants-in-aid and withdrawal in Chapter VIII. Again, it i$ armed 
that it is an advantage to associate all primary pupils in the same class 
of institution, and that defects in the system of primary education are thus 
brought to light and the progress of society is reflected in the progressive 
standards of primary education. To this last argument it is replied that the 
Bengal system of primary education seeks above all other objects to keep down 
the standard to the requirements of the masses, and not to raise it by consider- 
ing the wants of the well-to-do classes who are not, properly speaking, the 
masses. In this conflict of views, and considering that no opportunity was 
given to the Commission of arriving at a definite conclusion on tho subject, we 
have refrained from, expressing an opinion. VTe consider that the matter must 
be settled by each Local Government. At the same time we must observe 
that although Bengal and Assam are not the only Provinces in which primary 
classes are attached to secondary schools, yet it is only in these two Provinces 
that the pupils attending such classes and the cost of their education are 
shown under secondary instruction. TFe would also call attention to our 
Recommendation given in Chapter V, on secondary education, which is as 
follows: “That high and middle schools be united in the returns under the 
"single term * secondary schools,’ and that the classification of students in all 
“ secondary schools, according to the stage of instruction, he provided for in a 
“separate Table, showing the stage of instruction, whether primary, middle, 

" or upper, of pupils in all schools of primary and secondary education.” 

150. Bengal : History of primary Education in four Periods. Both 
in Madras and in Bombay, from the time that the Government seriously under- 
took to extend primary education, its progress under different systems has 
proceeded upon uniform lines of policy. In Bengal, on the contrary, various 
methods havo from time to time been adopted ; and it is necessary to consider 
the subject under four divisions. These divisions necessarily overlap, and cren 
when one system was being diligently followed, others were not entirely 
disregarded. Apart from tho expediency of applying several methods to the 
solution of the difficult and important task of infusing a new life into tho 
indigenous system without destroying its vitality or us ^f _ css, t ere were 
special obstacles in Bengal which from the outset stood in the way of any 
sustained policy. Primary education had no financial basis tf its own. It 
depended not on local rates, but on the share of prwnncial nod wpcnal con- 
tributions which could he spared for it. The first division in 
about to consider commences with i 8 S 5 ^ V the "Sternal 

yeara the "cirdo system’ was m force ^ proved fte prelude to its 

“school system was persevered in, but its very smxe y j 

'**». is «- s,r , £ 

the basis of a systemof stipends and Is ormal ciasse . 
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■ rapid development proved to he too costly, and was thought to ho in other res- 
pects unsuitable ; and while the general polioy o£ its founder was continued m 
many particulars, the stipendiary system was generally exchanged for that 
form of the system of payment hy results which is still maintained. 


151. Bengal: First Period from 1855 to 1862 — We have already re- 
ferred in Chapter XI. to the enquiries prosecuted by Mr. Adam in 1835 and the 
views entertained by Macaulay as President of the General Committee of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Calcutta. But no systematic or widespread attempts to work 
upon the indigenous schools of Bengal were commenced befoie 1855. In that 
year the “circle system*’ was introduced, under which improvement was aimed 
at hy employing and paying certain State pandits, each of whom was attached 
to a circle of three or four village schools under their own. gurus or masters. 
The gurus received grants equal to those earned hy their pupils, every one of 
whom on attaining a certain standard was rewarded according to his progress. 
It was this system to which reference was mad'o by the Court of Directors in 
paragraph 31 of their Despatch of 1859, when they wrote “this plan basso far 
“ been found very successful, and it is proposed to extend it to others of the 
“ educational divisions.” It was so extended especially in the Eastern and 
Central Divisions of Bengal, and in 1860-61, 172 schools giving instruction to 
7,731 pupils had been brought under improvement. But it was felt that 
even this progress was too slow, and that it would take an almost indefinite 
time to improve the vast network of indigenous schools. 'While therefore a 
policy of improvement was not abandoned, it was sought to secure a greater 
quantity and not inferior quality of primary instruction by other methods. 


152. Bengal : Second Period from 1862 to 1872 —Accordingly, in 
1862, Sir John Peter Grant decided to substitute a system of District training 
schools and fixed stipends for the “ circle system ” IT nder the new scheme, which 
was generally called the “Normal school system,” a guru, or his relative or pi 0- 
hablc successor, was sent to a Normal school with a stipend of Its. 5 a month, 
under a written engagement with the village that after a year’s training he would 
be received as the teacher with a guaranteed income of not less than Its 5. The 
course of studies at the training school included reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, as well as accounts and mensuration up to the full indigenous standard. 
Elementary geography and history and the art of teaching were also taught. 
Babu Bhoodob Mookerjea, an experienced Inspector of Schools, who devised 
and carried out the system, estimated that it would he possible in fourteen 
ycais to get 1,000 schools supplied with improved teachers. Tho plan was 
in entire accordance with the orders of the Court of Directors, which had 
dwelt much on tho want of competent masters for all classes of schools. 
After a trial of two years there were 377 improved schools educating 12,000 
pupils, and the new scheme was extended, into six more Districts, of which 
Midnapur was one. Meanwhile tho “circle system” and other plans were 
not neglected. That tho “Normal school system” succeeded m raisin" the 
tone of the indigenous schools was made evident hy complaints loudly ex- 
pressed in 1 866 that the village schools were rising above the traditional level 
of the wants of the classes for whom they were intended It was alleged 
that they liad ceased to be schools for the masses. On the other hand it was 
contended that the indigenous schools of Bengal were never meant to he exclu- 
sively schools for the masses, whose wants, however, were adequately supplied 
by them. A comparison instituted at this time between the attendance in the 
halkahandi schools of the Agra eircle in the North -IVestern Provinces and the 
pathsalas of Burdwan in Bengal showed that in the former only 39 per cent, 
of tho pupils belonged to the labouring classes against 67 per cent, in tho latter. 
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In the nest year tho constantly recurring difficulty of sustained progress was 
demonstrated by tho Orissa famine. Educational grants were at that period 
provided from imperial revenues. In consequence of the famine these grants 
were reduced and no further provision was sanctioned for tho development of 
the Normal school system. In this condition of affairs the Supreme Govern- 
ment interposed. It has already been noticed that the Note on the educational 
system of India prepared by Mr. Howell induced tho Government of India to 
call the attention of the Madras Government to the need of placing the develop- 
ment of primary education upon a more secure financial basis by the imposition 
of local rates. The events which we liavo xeviewed afforded indications of a 
similar necessity in Bengal. Notwithstanding constant interruptions, some- 
thing had undoubtedly been done to improve the indigenous schools, hut the 
progress was felt to ho insufficient. The old doctrine of “ downward filtra- 
tion,” which had been accepted in Calcutta, still found powerful supporters, 
and so late as 1 865 the Director of Public Instruction bad written as follows : 

The education of the lower orders of society should assuredly not he ne- 
“ glected ; but it is a primary condition of tbe spread of education amon" all 
“classes that full provision should first he mado for the education of that 
“ class on which depends the education of all the rest.” While this doctrine 
influenced the Head of tho Department, it was natural that the weight of 
financial pressure should fall on primary education. One remedy would 
have been to adopt tho plan followed in Northern India and in Bombay, 
and to create a special local fund for the extension of education amongst 
tho poorer classes of tho community. Accoidingly on 25th April 1868 a 
letter was addressed to the Bengal Government by the Government of 
India which contained the following contrast : “ In Bengal, with a population 
“ that probably exceeds 40 millions, the total number of pupils in the lower class 
"Government and aided schools was in 1866-67 only 39,104. In the North- 
“ Western Provinces, with a population under 30 millions, the number of pupils 
"in schools of a similar class was 125,394. In Bombay, with a population of 
“ 16 millions, the number was 79,189. In the Punjab, with a population of 15 
“millions, it was 62,355. In the Central Provinces, with a population of 8£ 
“millions, it was 22,600. Nor does there seem to he any probability that these 
“proportions will hereafter become more favourable to Bengal, although the 
“ measures that have lately been taken for the encouragement of vernacular 
“ education by means of the system of training masters in the so-called indi- 
“ genous schools have been more or less successful. The Go\ ernor General in 
“ Council feels that it would not be right to evade any longer the responsibility 
“ which properly falls on tho Government, of providing that the means of ob- 
taining at least an elementaiy education shall he made accessible to the people 
“of Bengal. He feels that this responsibility must be accepted in this as in 
“ other Provinces, not only as one of tho highest duties which we owe to the 
“country, but because among all the sources of difficulty in our administration, 
“and of possible danger to the stability of our Government, there are few so 
" serious as the ignorance of the people.” It may bo observed that the pupi in 
the primary classes of middle and high schools in Bengal were no in u e 
in the above comparison. The Government of India proceeded to impress upon 
the Lieutenant-Governor the necessity for imposing a compulsory rate on the 
landholders of Bengal in order to provide funds for the necessary evlension of 
education. This proposal led to further correspondence, but owing to difficulties 
which it is beyond tbo scope of the Commission’s enquiries to discuss, no local 
rate for education has up to tho present time been imposed. 

The want of adequate funds created insuperable difficulties in tlio way of 
further aiding and improving the indigenous schools. Still some progress^ 
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reported. In 1868-69 the lower schools were returned as 1,797 ^152,688 
pupils, besides 252 schools with 7,932 pupils under the grant-in-aid rules : of 
these, 1,393 witi 1 40,500 pupils were improved pathsalas. The whole outlay on 
education from public funds was hardly more than one per cent, of the revenues 
of Bengal. Two years later the financial pressure again induced the local 
Government to reduce even this grant, and thus in 1870-7 1 the attendance at the 
lower schools had sunk to 52,231 pupils, besides 7,387 in the grant-in-aid 
schools- The general position of elementary education in Bengal in 1870-7 1 has 
been thus summarised by the present Director of Public Instruction : “ Some 
“ 2,000 village schools, with an average attendance of 26 pupils, had up to that 
« date been taken in hand and supplied with trained teachers of a superior stamp 
« to the old gurus of the country, whilst their course of instruction had been 
“ improved by the introduction of printed hooks and systematic arithmetic, la 
“ these, as in the pathsalas of the original type, hoys of the middle and lower 
“classes read together in nearly equal proportions, and consequently under the 
“ new system the masses were touched to some appreciable extent. The result 
“ of the introduction of trained teachers was that the course of instruction in 
«* many, perhaps inmost cases, passed sooner or later beyond the simple standard 
“ at first proposed, and geography and history, together with the more advanced 
“ portions of arithmetic, were taught. The improved pathsalas were hardly dis- 
“ tmguishahle from middle schools, and in order to identify them still more closely 
“ with that class, and to connect them with the general scheme of education, a 
“ system of scholarships was proposed for their benefit, though the concession was 
“ not yet granted. The teachers being paid fixed stipends, there was no systema- 
" tic examination of scholars by prescribed standards for the purpose of determin* 
“ ing the amount of Government aid The scheme was in its earlier years 
“ confined to nine Districts, but it was afterwards extended to the whole of Bengal. 
“The indigenous schools of the country were recognised exactly in so far as 
“ they were taken up into this system.” The complete figures for 31st March 
1871 for Bengal and Assam show that the organised system of primary education 
included 47 Government schools and 2,430 aided indigenous schools, which 
were altogether attended by 68,044 scholars. These figures excluded t he 
hoys attending primary classes in the middle and high schools, and 499 
pupils in unaided schools under inspection. According to a ealevdation made 
in 1881 the number of scholars in secondary schools in Bengal, who in 1871 
were attending primary classes in Government and aided schools, was 57,945,60 
that the total number of children, whether belonging to the upper or lower 
classes of society, whose primary education was assisted by the State, only 
amounted to 126,488, — a number which fell short of the attendance in the 
departmental schools of Bombay on the same date. But later and more com- 
plete enquiries show that about 6,500 more pupils in primary classes should bo 
added to the estimates made in 1881, and with this addition the primary pupils 
in Bengal in 1871 numbered about 133,000 in all classes of schools known to 
the Department against about 160,000 in the similar institutions in Bombay, 

153. Bengal: third Period: SirG. Campbell’s Resolution. — It need 
not therefore occasion surprise that a radical change of system was demanded. 
The proposal to create a local fund for education was not carried out, hut Sir 
George Campbell, in a Resolution, dated 30th September 1872, declared it to be 
the great object of his administration to extend education amongst the masses, 
and he assigned four lakhs of rupees in order to make a commencement. 
The controversy, which had arisen regarding the upward growth of the improved 
pathsalas and the alleged conversion of schools for the masses into middle 
schools for the middle classes, gave a distinctive shape to the new policy, and the 
Bengal system is in very marked contrast to the systems which we have 
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already described The aims of the Bengal Government Mere thus described 
“The Lieutenant-Governor's wish is that the money now granted should 
“ ho used to encourage and develope in rural villages proper indigenous educa- 
“ tion,— that is, reading, writing, and arithmetic, in the real indigenous language 
“and chaiacter of each Province, Arithmetic and writing are 

“ the mam subjects in which the people desire instruction, and many boohs 
“will not be used, those that are used will he of the simplest and cheapest 
“ description . It is quite clear that if Tural schools are to he 

"popular among ordinary villagers, the teachers must be of the old gurumahasay 
“ class, or must come from the same social and intellectual stratum What is 
“wanted is to teach ordinary village hoys enough to enable them to take care 
“of their own interests in their own station of life, as petty shop keepers, 
“ small landholders, ryots, handicraftsmen, weavers, village headmen, boatmen, 
“fishermen, and what not It is beyond all things desirable not to import at 
“village schools that kind of teaching whioh, in a transition state of society, 
“might induce boys to think, themselves above manual labour or ordinary 
“village work To the really able hoys at pathsalas opportunities for ad 
“vancement will bo offered by a chain of scholarships, the gamers of which 
“can pass through the several grades of schools up to a University degree One 
“valuable means of providing that the ordinary pathsala course of study shall 
“ be confined to reading and writing the vernacular, to simple and mental 
“arithmetic, and to a knowledge of mensuration and the native system of land 
“ survey, Anil ho a regulation that proficiency in these subjects only will be 
“required for pathsala scholarships' By these means it was hoped that a 
gradual improvement of the indigenous schools would be secured without too 
rapid an alteration in their method or subjects of instruction A more power- 
ful influence in the same direction was supplied by the order that no grant to 
a village school should exceed Es 5 a month “ Perhaps an allowance of 
“ Its 2 or Its 3 a month will in many cases suffice ” It is important m view 
of subsequent events to remember that Sir George Campbell regarded an 
annual grant of Its 24 as the minimum grant which could secure the object 
at which he aimed 


That the present masters were inefficient was admitted, and the Resolu- 
tion remarked that it would he useless to summon the very old school- 
masters to the Normal classes “Old men of that stage have done much 
"good m their time, they are popular with the villagers, and they manage 
“their schools fairly well, if new acquirements or modes of teaching are 
“required they will come with the next generation of village schoolmasters 
"But it will probably he desirable to bring into the Normal classes the younger 
“and newly appointed village schoolmasters For the present it will be 
“ necessary to perfect village schoolmasters in reading and wn m D e prm e 
“character, of wlucli (m Beharat any rate) they are often ignorant, to 
“instruct them m the best modes of teaching simple and mental arithmetic to 
‘improve their knowledge an ^ P ower teaching mensura ion an acc » 
“and to enable them to understand and teach the very ^ 

“on these latter subjects” We shall presently sector farth® hopesj,f 
passing future schoolmasters through the Normal classes have 
but the scheme of Sir George Campbell laid great stress P P h ' 

and he proposed that a Normal school - — c ^at ^ 
lished not only at the head quarters of c^ery Ma<nstrat es to work 

sub divisions Great latitude was given to D 

out the details of the new scheme 


For the first time in the history 


of Bengal a fairly liberal assignment 
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•was now given to primary education out of the provincial grant. There were 
no local rates, and therefore no local committees. Over the greater part of 
Bengal not a single school had to be created. In almost every village, it was 
asserted, a school of some sort existed. The task of the Magistrate was 
simple. He was to make liis money go as far as lie could, and transfer 
existing schools and scholars from the outer circle of an indigenous system 
into the inner circle of improved public primary schools. A gradual im- 
provement of the indigenous schoolmasters had been aimed at under the 
“circle system,” and continued under the “Normal school” or “pathsala 
“system.” It was also a leading feature in the new plan laid down by 
Sir George Campbell. But at the same time the Lieutenant-Governor had 
expressed fears of raising too rapidly the level of primary education, and had 
enjomed cautious progress in the training of masters. His caution was suggested 
not merely by the expense which such training involved, but by the consi- 
deration that a scheme built on the indigenous schools could not be secure 
unless the schools retained their popularity. Hasty improvement might prove 
fatal to their existence. So far was this principle carried that in the follow- 
ing year, 1873, the pathsalas that had been improved under former systems 
were, like those newly-aided, placed in the hands and under the control 
of District officers, with instructions to work them into the general system. 
The immediate result of these last orders may be briefly indicated. The 
improved pathsalas, which on the 31st March 1873 were 2,161, fell m the 
following years to 2,070, 1,878, and 1,745. This last was the number in 1876, 
when the two classes of schools were finally amalgamated, and the distinction 
disappeared from the returns. In fact. Sir George Campbell believed that the 
course m the improved pathsalas was unduly high, and that so far as they 
existed they were an obstacle to the spread of genuine primary education 
among the masses of the people. The warning that the teachers must at 
the outset deviate as little as possible from the accepted modes of teaching 
was renewed; and the Lieutenant-Governor in 1873 diew the attention of all 
District Committees and Magistrates to tlie following extract from a leport 
by Mr. 8 C. Bayley, Commissioner of Patna: “I think it cannot be too 
" much impressed on those who will have to work the new scheme that 
“ pathsalas axe to remain pathsalas ; that maps, hooks, and furniture arc not the 
“ first requisites, neither arc registers and a variety of subjects ; but the essential 
“ point is to take advantage of such teaching of reading, writing, and arithmetic 
“as we find in existence, and endeavour gradually to improve it, not to substi- 
“ tuto something (better perhaps, but wholly different) which the people do not 
"want, or if they do want, cannot pay for.” Mr. Bayley also bore testimony 
to the advantages of Normal schools for improving tlie teachers of indigenous 
schools. 

154 . Bengal: the Midnapur System — In the same year, 1873, the com- 
plaint, that the people refused to pay their accustomed fees to thoso gurus who 
received aid from Government, was made in all parts of Bengal. It was said 
that people argued that as the Government now paid the guru, there was no 
reason why they should contribute to lus support to the same extent as before ; 
and accordingly they reduced tlieir contributions in some proportion to the 
amount which the guru received from Government. With this drawback, the 
newly aided pathsalas were declared on all hands to have been a great success, 
and to have been received by the people with much cordiality. The Midnapur 
system of aiding primary schools, which had already received the approval of Sir 
George Campbell, now came into prominent notice. It substituted the annual 
examination of pupils at fixed centres, together with rewards after examina- 
tion, for inspection of schools tn situ and regular monthly stipends. The 
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general subjects of examination were reading, writing, and written and mental 
arithmetic ; and a reward of tour annas was given for passing in each subject, 
besides eight annas for bazar and zamindari accounts, and one rupee for 
land-measuring, A rupee was also given to each indigenous schoolmaster for 
every quarterly return submitted. This system spread the amount of the Dis- 
trict grant oyer a large circle of schools, and was much cheaper than that of 
fixed stipends. It was also reported to be most popular with the villagers 
teachers, and pupils. Accordingly in the following year, 1874, attention was 
called to this scheme by Sir Richard Temple, who described it as the most 
effectual means of improving the indigenous schools, while maintainin'- them as 
places of genuine primary education. In fact, the outcry that the°villa*-ers 
habitually reduced their fees in proportion to the amount of the stipend had 
now become so loud, that it was considered necessary to devise means for 
checking the evil. The Midnapur system seemed to offer such a means. When 
aid was given, not in the form of monthly stipends, hut as a distinct reward of 
success coming once a year, tho people had much less excuse to retrench their 
payments. The system was also most economical. While the average rate of 
aid to each pathsala in Bengal was about Rs. 25 a year, little of which was 
thought to find its way to the pocket of the guru, in Midnapur the average 
yearly rate was Rs. 7 (in sums varying from Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 to Rs. 50), which 
at any rate was a clear gain to him. It was also maintained that tho system 
involved no loss of efficiency. There was plenty of education, it was urged, 
abroad in Bengal ; and if tho standard of instruction in primary schools was 
kept strictly at Sir Georgo Campbell’s level, tho gurus — no longer itinerant, 
as so many of them bad formerly been, but stationary and having a new and 
definite incentive to improvement — could work up to it without difficulty. 
Those who could not do so were held to he incapable of improvement under 
any system, and must be gradually replaced in course of time by better educated 
men. All this had an obvious bearing on the Normal school system; and it 
will bo shown in a subsequent paragraph bow it soon led to a great reduc- 
tion in the number of Normal schools. 


The development of the aided pathsalas continued to advanco on two 
different lines, some District officers being anxious to raise the schools to some- 
thing like the old departmental level, while others rigidly confined even the 
besl of them to Sir George Campbell’s standard. In a Resolution dated Janu- 
ary 1876, Sir Richard Temple, in. again drawing attention to the success of the 
Hidnapur scheme, remarked of a District in which the aided pathsalas had 
reached a high standard of excellence, that the system therein pursued did not 
appear to provide sufficiently for that education of the masses which it was 
tho main object of the primary school fund to encourage and assist. It was 
nevertheless maintained that the policy of Government was not only to extend 
primary education among the lower classes of the people, especially the agri- 
cultural classes, but also to gradually improve its organisation and quality 
The results attained by the system were summed up as follows : “ Primary 
"education has for the first timo been organised, regular hours and a fixed 
"course of study have been introduced, and a commencement at least has 
“ been made of giving village schoolmasters the advantage of Normal school 
" training. The result has been, not only that the standard of education 
“ has been improved and rendered progressive, but that these primary schools 
" now attract classes of the population who previously scarcely came under 
" instruction at all.” 


155 . Bengal : fourth Period : farther Development of tho System. 
The tendency of tho hest of the aided pathsalas to rise above Sir Georgo Campbell s 
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standard could not, however, be altogether checked ; and it was known that a 
considerable number had reached a higher standard. It was also known that 
many of the old departmental pathsalas had, under the attractions of the primary 
scholarship and the disfavour with which they were often regarded by the 
District officer, come down to the primary standard. To meet both cases, Sir 
Richard Temple established in 1876 a new class of schools intermediate between 
the primary and middle, whose course was fixed by the creation of a new 
class of scholarships styled “ lower vernacular.’* The standard for the scholar- 
ships was higher than that of the old departmental pathsalas, and included 
the Bengali language, the history and geography of Bengal, arithmetic, the 
1 st Book of Euclid, and elementary physics; and the scholarships were 
thrown open to all pathsalas of whatever origin. On a reference made hy 
the Director as to the classification of these schools, it was ordered that 
"they should undoubtedly rank under secondary, and not under primary 
“ instruction.” It has already been explained under what circumstances these 
lower vernac ular schools have since been taken up into the primary system 
under the name of “ upper primary schools.” But neither at this nor at any 
other time was it intended that the new standard should be that at which the 
general body of primary schools should aim. This point is emphasised in 
the Resolution on the Educational Report for 1876-77, in which the follow- 
ing occurs: "It must be distinctly understood that it is not the policy 
"of the Government to convert the pathsalas into cheap middle schools” 
The system of payment by results was again recommended for general adop- 
tion, as affording the best means of securing “ the progress of the general 
" body of pupils ” The year had been signalised by a serious reduction in tho 
primary grant arising from financial pressure; and the manner in which 
the primary schools bad stood the test was pointed to as showing the sound- 
ness of the system. The following figures show the number of schools which 
up to this time had been established or incorporated into the organised system, 
excluding the attendance in the primary classes of secondary schools : — 


Year 

Schools 

Scholars 

1870-71 

2,486 

68,044 

* 872-73 

*.*53 

205.934 

■873-74 

12,229 

303.437 

■874-75 

13.145 

330,024 

■875-76 

* 3 , 49 * 

357.233 

■876-77 - ... 

13,966 

360,513 


It appears from these figures that the number of schools aided from the 
primary grant did not increase very greatly during the last four years of tho 
period to which it refers. Throughout the subsequent period it will be seen 
that the increase went on at a rapid and surprising rate. This was the natural 
result of the exhortations conveyed to District .Magistrates in the successive 
Resolutions of Government, urging them to substitute the cheaper svstem of 
by results for that of ted stipends. In ,877.78 it iras stated that 
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nearly half the Districts of Bengal liad introduced tlio results system The 
following figures show how rapid was the increase up to 1881-82, by which time 
it had practically superseded the other all over Bengal. They also show the 
cost to the State at which these numerical results weie obtained .— 



SUiools 

Pupils. 

Expenditure 

1876-77 

13,966 

360,5 >3 

“ Rs ' 

3,75 000 

1S77 jS • 

*7.395 

406,135 

3 35, *49 

1S7S-79 . . ... 

2 4,354 1 

489,5*8 l 

| 3 99 200 

rS 79 80 

304*4 

587,992 

3,88,635 

iSSO'St ...... 

37 Soi 

6 7 i » 7 2 3 

4,07,286 

1881-83 ..... 

47.403 

836.35' 

5,30,715 


In the last year of this period, the primary grant liadbeen increased 
by more than a lakh of rupees ; but even with this addition the average grant 
to each aided school amounted to little more than Es na year, while Sir George 
Campbell's lowest estimate of the assistance which any indigenous school 
should receive was Rs. 24 a year, and he laid down Rs. 60 as a mnyirm im 
grant. It may be observed that in no other Province of India is so small a grant 
given to the indigenous schools, and that in the adjoining Province of Assam the 
percentage of the cost of aided primary schools home by public funds is 64 per 
cent, against 26 per cent, in Bengal. A further development of the system of 
payment by results was effected by the introduction of the "chief guru" system 
m 1877. The most competent and influential of the village teachers within a 
given area is selected by the Inspector as “ chief guru," and in that capacity ho 
has to supervise some 20 or 30 pathsalas lying within a radius of five miles from 
his school. He draws no salary from Government beyond what is paid by way 
of stipend to the patbsala which he teaches ; but he receives a small allowance 
in proportion to the number of schools visited. He distributes his timg 
between teaching his own patbsala, which is to serve as a model for the whole 
neighbourhood, and inspecting those subordinate to him, with which by long 
habit he is thoroughly familiar. He collects returns and is responsible for their 
Accuracy; he summons pathsalas to central gatherings, distributes registers, books, 
and rewards to teachers or pupils, and generally acts as an intermediate agent 
between the Department and the village schools. The system supplies a close 
network of organisation, and has been found very effective in discovering the 
smallest village schools hid in the remotest comers of Districts. The object of 
Government being to raise and strengthen the indigenous system of education 
rather than to replace it by another of its own devising, the employment of 
agents drawn from the general body of gurus to assist it in carrying out that 
policy is believed to establish a more intimate connection between the Govern- 
ment and popular education ; while it is hoped that it mil strengthen the confi- 
dence of the people in the system and offer a definite object of ambition to the 
best of the indigenous teachers. 


156 . Bengal System: General View.-Th" Bengal system o£ primary 
education is therefore based entirely upon the existing indigenous schools. Its 
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declared policy towards them has been, first, to win their confidence, and then, 
secondly, to cautiously and gradually introduce necessary improvements. Any 
rapid improvement or elevation of their standard has been studiously avoided. 
It has been already stated that the Government of Bengal were strongly 
opposed to the inclusion of lower vernacular schools in the primary system. 
In a letter to the Government of India, dated 20th February 1879, it expressed 
the opinion that “the definition of primary instruction should ho confined 
“ to reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and that no substantivo instruction as 
« such (i. e., as a special subject, and in addition to any information that the 
“standard reading-hook may furnish) should form part of the standard” 
This passage defines the view which the Government of Bengal has taken 
since 1872 of the scope of primary education. That view is held by the 
Bengal Government to be in accordance with the Despatch of 1854, and it 
follows the policy laid down in the orders of Sir George Campbell. It will 
have been gathered from the foregoing sketch that the object of Govern- 
ment has been to give the masses of the people useful, however elementary, 
instruction in the schools which they themselves created and maintained, and in 
the form in which they are said still to desire it. The schools arc declared to be 
village schools, established and maintained by tho people for the people ; and the 
Government contribution, small as it is, is a subsidy paid to the schoolmasters 
as an inducement to them to teach, and as a reward for teaching, those subjects 
of elementary liberal instruction which find no place in tho ordinary course 
of the village pathsala. It is believed that any attempt to raise the schools 
as a body above the lower primary standard would bo to drive away thoso pupils 
whom above all others it desires to attract. At the same time, the general im- 
provement of the pathsalas is not wholly neglected ; and it is effected partly by 
the substitution, as opportunity offers, of younger and better-educated teachers, 
and as a consequence thereof, by the introduction of new subjects of study, 
serving to connect the pathsalas with the general educational system of the 
Province, and by encouraging the rise of selected schools to the upper standard. 
The motive to improvement is supplied, not only by the small rewards that are 
earned at the annual gatherings, but by inspection, by the stimulus of a com- 
petitive examination, by the award of scholarships, and perhaps in a still 
higher degree by the knowledge which the people in every village of Bengal 
have acquired, that tho Government interests itself in their schools, desires 
them to prosper, and is eager to co-operate with them in their improvement. 

157. Bengal: Educational Results in 1882.— We have reviewed at 
considerable length the Bengal system, because in respect to the small grants by 
which its large numerical results are obtained and in regard to its practical 
abandonment of the principle of training teachers in Normal schools, its advan- 
tages have often been contested. We have therefore been anxious to show the 
merits claimed for it, and the approval which its development has received from 
the local authorities. The difficult task of incorporating the indigenous schools 
into the State system is one which we have recommended to the attention of 
the various Governments, and it will serve good purpose to explain upon what 
foundations tho Bengal primary system is based. Our Recommendations 
given at the end of this Chapter will show in what respects we consider that 
that system requires improvement. It is only necessary here to conclude our 
review by offering a few remarks on the statistics for the year with which we 
are mainly .concerned. Excluding 2,709 indigenous schools with nearly 41,000 
pupils, which divided between them a grant of Es. 4,272 for the whole year, 
paid for the mere submission of returns, there were in 1881-82, 898,389 children, 
male and female, who were receiving instruction in primary schools either 
maintained, aided, or inspected by the Department. This was an increase in 
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the schools aided under ttie various systems of about 125,000 children in a 
single year These numbers exclude the attendance in the primary cla«cs of 
secondary schools But even so, the 51,778 schools thus brought into the 
State system of primary education represent three different classes of mstitu. 
tion Of them only 28 are wholly maintained by Government, and are situ- 
ated m backward tracts of country Each pupil educated m them cost public 
funds nearly Its 4 per annum The aided indigenous schools numbering 47,374 
were educating 835,435 pupils, each of whom cost pubbe funds about 1 1 annas 
per annum They come under some one or other of the various systems of aid 
which have been described Besides the*e there uere 4,376 unaided schools 
attended by 62,038 pupils which m the words of the Provincial Report have 
been "cut out in the course of the year from the quarry of indigenous path- 
“ salas, and have either adopted the departmental standards or attended the 
” public examinations without receiving any aid ” The strength of the Bengal 
system lies m the aided indigenous schools, and we shall presently enquire 
into the quality of instruction imparted in them But it may be mentioned 
here that in 1876 out of 338 000 pupils in such schools no, 000 could read 
ea<y sentences in a printed book In 1882 out of more than 820,000 pupils 
316,558 could read It is to he remembered that the schools taken up mto the 
system are schools in which there is little or no reading of a printed book, 
and that any considerable increase under that head makes a clear gam to the 
general instruction of the people 


1 58 North-Western Provinces and Oudh • Primary System —It has 
been explained in Chapter II that primary education m the ISorth Western Pro 
vrnccs began with an attempt to improve and multiply the indigenous schools 
which Mr Thomason’s enquiries, made between 1813 and I80O, showed to 
exist in very considerable numbers throughout the Provinces Mr Thom, 
ason’s general object was to distribute as evenly as possible a network 
of schools over the whole country His special Object was, while preferring 
as far os jiossible the traditional method of instruction, to make it more 
practical, and so to enable the agricultural population to understand the 
rights assured to them under the settlements of the land revenue In the eight 
Districts selected for experiment talisili schools at the head quarters of each 


tahsi dan were established as models, and a staff of inspecting officers or 
pargana and zila visitors as they were then called, was entertained The duty 
of the pargana visitors was “ to visit all the towns and principal villages in 
u their jurisdictions, and to ascertain what means of jnstructionareavailablc to 
“ the people Where there is no village school, they will explain to the people 
“ the advantages that would result from the institution of a school , tbev will 
“ offer their assistance m finding a qualified teacher and in prov iding books &c 
» Where schools are found in existence, tbev will ascertain the nature of the 
“ instruction and the number of scholars and they will offer their assistance to 
“ the person conducting the school If this offer is accepted, the school will c 
"entered on them lists, the boys will be examined and the more adnneed 
*' scholars noted , improvements m the course or mode of instruction wil 0 
“ recommended, and such books as may be required will be procured Prizes 
4 will be proposed for the most deserving of the teachers or scholars, and the 
« power of granting free admissions to the tahsildari school be accorded 
zda visitor supervised the uoA of the pargroa visitor,, testing the Mcoricj 
of fficir reports, deciding on the bcsto.rsl of prizes recommended brtl.on., 
reportin'- upon the connect .education folloucd in cncli das of school, OW- 
taming a = s hr ns possible the extent and nature of thereto instruc t, >n ,-ncu 
to thereof the upper classes -olio did not attend schools and act.ng as the depart- 
mental agent for the distribution and sale of school hooks 
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Tor four or fire years every effort was made by Mr II Stewart Itcid, tbo 
I mtor General and tliose under lum to carry out Mr lhomasons scheme 
The results, however were meagic the tahsili schools alone answering tie 
expectations entertained of them Moreover, during these Years another system 
of primary instiuction had been growing up llus system aiose out of an 
experiment made by Mr Alexander Collector of Muttra, upon the following 
plan ‘ A pargana being chosen it was ascertained bow many children of school 
‘ going age it numbered what revenue it paid, and what expense it could 
therefore bear A cluster of villages, some four or five was then marl ed out 
‘ and the most central of the villages fixed upon as the site of the school [termed 
halkabandi] The rate m aid originally varied a good deal in the different Dis 
tncts hut ultimately the zammdais agreed to contribute towards education at 
the rate of one per cent on their land revenue Mr Alexander s idea was quickly 
caught up by other Collectors in 1853 Agra Bareilly, Etah Etawali Mam 
puri Muttra and Shahjahanpur all had a certain number of ball abandi 
• schools and at the close of 1854 theie were about 1 7 000 boys receiving eduea 
tion m them * W ithtUc increase and success of these schools the indigenous 
schools gradually fell more and more into the 1 achgrounil and before manv 
years the recognised system of primaiy education consisted of the tahsili or what 
would now be called mid He vernacular and the halkabandi or primary schools 
The teachers in both received fixed salaries the cost of the tahsili schools 
being borne directly by Government and that of the halkabandi schools by 
the one per cent cess on the revenue which at first voluntarv was m a few 
years made compulsory In 1 87 1 there were 4 307 departmental primary schools 
attended by 148 126 pupils while 143 aided primary institutions were giving 
instruction to about 5 000 children Meanwhile the numerous indigenous 
schools continued to exist but were left almost entirely to themselves In 
addition to this cause of complaint against the svstem it was urged that the 
halkabandi schools tried to imitate tl e tahsili schools and w ere rising above the 
requirements of the masses while the adoption of Urdu in the place of Hindi 
afforded a further ground foi dissatisfaction in many parts of the Province 

159 North-Western Provinces and Oudh Progress of primary 
Education — That these complaints were not without some foundation may 
he inferred from the results shown in the two comparative statemeuts printed 
towards the beginning of this Chapter The statements indicate an absence of 
such piogress between 1871 and 1882 as may be found throughout the rest of 
India in the school attendance of primaiy schools After pioper allowance has 
been made for the primary classes of secondary schools, there were m 1871 
more than 1 53 000 children m the pubhc primary schools of this Province — an 
attendance far m advance of Madras and of the Punjab anil not far behind 
Bombay But after the lapse of 1 1 years we find tliat both the Southern and 
the Western Presidencies have far outstepped the Northern Piovince In 
188182 there were 213 238 pupils in primary schools maintained 01 aided by 
the Department in the JSorth Western Piovinces and Oudh while in Madras 
with a far smaller pop dation there were more than 360 600 and iq Bombay, 
With only half the population of the Noithern Province there were nearly 
332 700 m similar schools In no other Proviuce of India was the percentage 
of pupils in primary schools to the male population so low being only 89 
percent m the Isortli Western Provinces and Oulh against 26 m Bombay 
and 2 2 in Madras The contrast which these fig cues afford natuially leads 
ns to enquire into the causes assigned for them It has been alleged that 
the poverty of the agricultural classes sufficiently accounts for the back- 
ward state of primary education and it is teietlat up to 1877 78 a year 
of general sickness and distress the attendance in public primary schools 
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steadily increased every year. Tlie losses of that and the followup rears 
have not yet been wholly lecovered There can be no question that tin 
falling off m recent yeais was due to famine and its subsequent effects, but, 
on the other hand, it may he noted that m the Deccan, where the famine of 
1876-78 was of longer duration and probably q p even greater severity, the 
primary schools are filled, and the progress of education has been resumed 
The losses of the famine years have been more than made good, nnd the average 
attendance in a Bombay school is 62 as against 36 in the North Western 
Provinces Moreover, the Bombay agriculturist pays school fees , while in the 
Northern Province, free insfci notion is given to the cess payers A^ain it has 
been alleged that at one tunc the lialkabandi schools made an inj uaicious attempt 
to imitate the talisih schools, and several of the witnesses who appeared before the 
Commission considci the piesent course too ambitious and unsuited for practical 
purposes , but in the opinion of the Provincial Committee, the foimei charge at 
any rate cannot non be sustained Some other explanation must, theiefore, he 
sought for the want of elasticity m tlio system of primary instruction m tho 
Noith Western Piovinces It seems that there has been a deviation from the 
original policy initiated by Mr ihomason with the full appioval of the Conrt 
of Directors The indigenous schools have remained altogetliei outside the 
oigamsed system, and for many 5 ears past they have leceived no assistance or 
encouragement flora the Dcpaitment let the feeling of a large proportion 
of those u hose leisure and means permit of tlieir providing for the education 
of their children, is still in favour of the indigenous system , while the number 
of those families who accept the departmental type of school, and at tho 
same time are able to spare their childicn fiom manual labour, has nearly 
reached its limit In Bombay, the popularity of the depaitmental schools is 
proved by the annual increase of pupils attending them, but in the North- 
Western Provinces the attendance m the halhabandi schools exhibits no similar 
progress Wo shall hereafter enquire into the subjects taught and the quail 
fications of masters in lialkabandi schools, we shall also consider the powers 
enti usted to local committees and the financial arrangements for prunaiy edu- 
cation. It is sufficient here to state that in our opinion the encouragement of 
indigenous schools would have led in the North Western Provinces to the same 
development and progress which have been found in the rest of India to mark 
the history of education between 1871 and 1882 


160 Punjab: Primary System —The Punjab system was intended to be 
a combination oT the systems of Bengal and of the North-Western Provinces 
Prom both it borrowed the organisation of the high school with its provision for 
primary classes, and from the latter the halhabandi school But the circle 
system was soon abandoned, and schools were established without any exact 
reference to the theoiy of equal geographical distribution In 1854 the Local 
Government declared it to be their “intention to impart sound elementary 
" knowledge m the vernacular a ad to give eveiy village tliroughout the land its 
“ elementary school ” But at the same time they recognised the fact that a 
provision of 24 lakhs of rupees would be required for tho extension of a really 
national system of education, and that more than one generation must pass 
away beforo any such sum could be realised It seems pro a c : ia m rc 
progress towaids realising the extension of such a sv stem m ght lme been 
attained by incorporating the indigenous schools mtothe organic sys c “°F l 
mary education and by improving their methods H e ^^tho ho ls , 
ra Chapter III our dissent from one of our 
different vrew At any rate that policy was “‘Vf* 

cope with the ignorance of the masses by means o t e P , ^ j cicated 
succeeded It may be admitted that the want of adequate funds Has cicatcu 
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put of tlicse difficulties. Thus in 1869 about 300 primary schools were abolish- 
cd with a view to raising tho salaries of teachers in those which were retained. 
The total of primary schools which stood at 5,884 »» 1867 amounted to only 1,524 
on March 31st, 1881. During this period the total expenditure on education 
from all sources had increased, according to the statement of the Provincial 
Committee, from Its. 8,66,766 in the former year to IK 13,92,534 in 1680-81. 
Por although the municipalities in tho Punjab arc exceptionally liberal towards 
education, and though tho primary school fund rests upon tho solid basis of local 
rates, still it has never been the practice in the Punjab to make any assignment 
from provincial revenues to primary vernacular schools. On the contrary, the 
cost of subordinate inspection and other charges formerly home by provincial 
revenues have been thrown upon the funds administered by local committees; 
and, as in the North-Western Provinces, even the local fund is subject to appro- 
priations for famine and other Public Works before it reaches the local com- 
mittee. Another explanation of the comparative unpopularity of tho Punjab 
schools has been found by certain witnesses in the inclusion of Persian ns a 
part of the primary school course. A still more frequent cause of complaint 
urged against the departmental schools is the preference given to Unla instead 
of tho Hindi and Punjabi vernaculars. Tho vernacular of a large proportion 
of the population of the Province is Punjabi, or Hindi in its various form*?, and 
it is urged that the departmental schools do not make adequato provision for 
teaching these dialects, and that they employ Urdu too exclusively ns the 
medium of instruction. On the other hand, it is represented that it was quite 
natural that the Department should at the outset adopt Persian and Urdu. 
Throughout the territories of the Muhammadan Kings of Delhi, Persian was 
used as tho language of official correspondence, and its position became so firm- 
ly established that it remained the language of the Courts during the Sikh rule, 
hostile though that rule was to every form of Muhammadan supremacy. When 
tlie Court of Directors desired that the vernacular should be substituted for the 
classical language, Persian, tho change to Urdu afforded the most easy transi- 
tion The great bulk of tlie indigenous schools teach Arabic, Persian, or Urdu, 
and it is therefore urged that ths Department wisely conformed its course to 
that of the existing schools. Urdu is still the language of the British Courts 
of law, and while it remains so it will naturally find a place in the public pri- 
mary schools. Whether tlio circumstances of tho Province have now altered, 
is a more difficult question to decide. There is a large party who would like 
to see Urdu replaced by Hindi. But tho choice of a vernacular is as much an 
ndministiative as an educational question, and therefore it is one on w hich the 
Commission have hesitated to pronounce an opinion. In no other Province of 
India has the choice of a vernacular constituted so great n difficulty ; and the 
advocates of the local language or dialect, which has been displaced or excluded 
from the school course, have been loud in their complaints against the Depart- 
ment. It is a question which in our opinion can only he practically determined 
by local boards, and we have framed a Recommendation accordingly. We only 
notice the subject here, as it accounts in some measure for the obstacles against 
which the primary schools of the Punjab have had to contend. Por these and 
other reasons, primary schools have not increased in the Punjab as they have in 
tho adjoining Provinces. There were, however, 102,867 pupils in 1,827 primary 
schools on 31st March 1882. Of these schools 1,549 ’"‘-'re departmental and 
378 were aided. Thus the attendance in 1882 fell far short of that which 
existed in Bombay or in the North-Western Provinces in 1871. On the other 
hand, it appears that in 1870-71 there were 1,755 schools in the Province 
maintained or aided by the State which were attended by 69,497 pupils. 
These figures would at least show that primary education in the Punjab, if it 
has not advanced as rapidly as elsewhere, has yet not been entirely stationary. 
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A considerable number of tl.e Government schools, and the great maioritv 
of aided primary schools, arc attached to English schools for secondary 
cd n cation, of which they form a preparatory department. These schools are 
situated in t ho largo towns. Of the rest of the schools included in the pri- 
mary system, some are converted indigenous schools, others aie only branches 
of vernacular schools for secondary instruction, and about one-half the whole 
number are purely primary schools chicily established by the Department 
Judged by the proportion of the population at school, it seems that, with 
the exception of that of the North-Western Provinces, the State system of 
primary education in the Punjab has been the least successful in India. 
While more than e£ per cent, of tho male population are at school in Bombay 
and Bengal, -91 per cent, only aro so provided for in the Punjab. Of the 
Hindus and Sikhs, about re per cent, in each case are at school, whilst only 
■63 per cent, of the male Muhammadan population attend the schools recog- 
nised by the Department. 


161. The Central Provinces; Primary System— The Central Provinces, 
embracing an area of 84,060 square miles with a population of nearly ten mil , 
lions, border on Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and the Noitli-lYestern Provinces. 
Seventeen per cent, of their population speak Marathi, the chief vernacular of 
the Bombay Presidency ; 53 per cent, speak Hindi, the chief language of the 
North-Western Piovinces anil the Districts of Bengal that adjoin them ; 8 per 
cent, speak the dialects of the aboriginal races known as Gondi and Rhondi; 
and 6 per cent, speak TJriya and Tclugu, the vernaculars of Orissa and of the 
neighbouring districts of Madias. As the educational history of the Provinces 
dates only fiom 1 86 1, their policy has naturally borrowed something from all 
the systems which obtained in the adjoining Provinces. Prom the Noitli- 
Westem Provinces, the Central Provinces borrowed the village school system of 
Mr. 'lhomason as well as the 1 per cent, school ccss, which was raised to 2 per 


cent, or the rental shortly after the formation of the Province : from Bombay 
it lias largely adopted its system of internal mechanism and its standards of 
examination ; while from Bengal it has derived the theory, advocated in that 
Province long before it was put into practice, of incorporating indigenous 
schools and working upon the basis of private enterpuse Judged by the sta- 
tistics whether of Bombay or of Bengal the progress made has been remarkably 
slow, hut it is necessary to remember the poverty and scantiness of its popula- 
tion ; its early history, which like that of Bombay was a history of general 
disorder and disorganisation ; and the confusion of tongues which results from 
the use of so many different languages and dialects "With slender funds and 
a weak indigenous system to work upon, the Department has neveitlieless 
made fair progress. The indigenous schools wherever they could he found 
have been incorporated into its system and gradually improved. The depar,- 
mental schools have been increased in numbers and associated with age 
school committees on the plan adopted in Bombay. In addition to these two 
agencies the Department has encouraged the creation of new schools by pnva e 
enterprise. In doing so, it has relied somewhat too much upon the enthusiasm 
of a particular officci or his influence over the village headmen. In tact it is 
one of tho rules of administration in the Central Provinces that every Dis- 
" trict officer is expected to see that the schools are wellfflled with pupils. 
Wo have referred elsewhere to the had effects ° f official pressure ; and a lta h 
it helped at the outset to overcome some of the difficult tier . ■ with ^ ‘>.0 De- 
partment in a backward Province was called upon to deal, 
may be traced in the falling off of aided schools 
In 1871 there were ; 9 5 departmental primary schools, and 1,091 
inspected institutions which were together educating 7 ,399 P F - ^ 
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tho aided and inspected schools had fallen to 454 with about 22,000 pupils, 
while the Government schools bad risen to 894 with 55,745 pupils But 
tile aided and inspected schools mo strong and progressive institutions In 
Bengal the average attendance at au aided school is 17 pupils, while in the 
Central Provinces it is 51 With such an attendance even a small grant per 
head affords substantial assistance to tlio manager In Bengal the contnbu 
tion from public funds given to an aided primarj school on account of each 
boy avenges less than 11 annas, in the Central Provinces it is double that 
sum, 60 that while the average grant made to each school in Bengal is about 
Its 12 a year, m the Central Provinces it is about Its 70 The percentage of 
Muhammadans at elementary schools is, with the exception or the Ilaidarahad 
Assigned Districts, tho largest in India, being ncarlv 4 per cent of the male 
Muhammadan population Hit percentage of Hindus is grt iter tlmn in the 
North Western Provinces But upon the large nborigm il population the Depart 
ment lias hitherto made no impression at all Hie decrease of aided schools is 
ascribed to the backwardness of the people, the collapse of premature endeavours 
to stimulate local effort, and general!) to the weakness or private enterprise. Tlic 
small increase of departmental schools is attributed to want of funds and the 
widespread ignoranco and superstition of the populnt ion Altogether a great 1m 
provement and advance is required before primarj education can orertako tho 
masses The percentage of the male population at public pnmarv schools is lanrcr 
than in the North Western Provinces and the Punjab being 1 5 per cent , but 
on tho other hand boththoso Provinces have a large system of indigenous schools 
awaiting incorporation into tho State svstem whilst in the Central l’rov mccs tlio 
outer circle no longer exists It is therefore an interesting problem, which 
patience and cxpenenco can alone solve, whether tho direct instrument- 
ality of Government must henceforth, as was the case m Bombay, be mainly 
relied upon for the further extension of primary education, or whether continued 
efforts to rely on private enterprise will succeed as they have succeeded in 
Madras 

1G2 Assam: Trzmary System — Tbo hister? As^m <rss bsesd up 
with that of Bengal until 1874 The greater part of tho early history of its 
primary education has tlieicforc been already described under tho account 
given of Bengal Tlic systems of tho two Provinces aro so far idcutual that 
primary education in each is based 011 pnvnte cltoit But in Assam tho great 
majority of the aided schools aie new creations, and were not adopted from 
the pre existing indigenous system They have been called into existence 
by the stimulus of the grant in aid system Tins is tho natural result of 
offering substantial assistance In Assam the average annual contribution 
from public funds for each hoy in aided institutions is nearly Its 2, of which 
lie 1 9 is borne by local rates In 1879 tho Assam Local Bates Regulation 
was passed, under which an allotment from the rates may be made for the 
construction of school houses, the maintenance of schools, the training of 
teachers, and the establishment of scholarships In other respects, besides 
the liberality of its aid the Assam system now differs largely from the 
Bengal system Great attention is paid to the training of teachers and the 
improvement of their method of instruction The schools are divided into 
two classes, lower vernacular (or upper primary) and pathsalas (or lower 
primary schools) Grants in aid to primary schools were up to 1876 limited 
to Bs 5 per mensem In 1876 the maximum allowance was raised from 
Bs 5 to Bs 6, except m the District of Sylbct, where the original maximum 
was retained In special cases for hill tubes a grant up to Bs 10 per mensem 
may be sanctioned Tor tols and maktabs only a scheme of payment by 
results was introduced m 1880 81, but as yet with little result The Bengal 
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plan of granting aid by payment foi results lias never been tried m Assam 
proper, and the Inspector considers that its introduction in the form in which 
it is carried out in Bengal would result in closing most of the strugglin'* 
primary schools which have been brought into existence " ' 


163 Coorg Primary System —In the small Province of Cooig nlnch 
was annexed in 1834 early steps were taken to establish Government schools 

lho direct agency of Government has continued to supply the wants of the 
people without any attempt to incorporate the indigenous system and with 
veiy little effort to stimulate private enterprise In 1871 the Government of 
India in pursuance of then* general policy which has alieady been fully de 
•scribed, uigid upon the attention of the Chief Commissioner the need for 
extending primary education by means of a local cess The village headmen 
proposed the revival of the plough tax, which was a rate levied on each plough 
varying from tliree to four annas according to the classification of the soil 
The proposal was sanctioned as being in accordance with the wishes of the 
people, and the tax yields about Its 5 220 a year As a necessary complement 
to the levy of a local educational rate, the village headmen were consulted 
regarding the control of the schools, and village school committees weie 
appointed in 1873 to assist in promoting attendance and in supervising the 
management of the institutions By these measures primary education has 
made some progiess, and whereas there were only 1 541 pupils at elementary 
State schools m 1871, there wero 3069 on 31st "March 188^ attending 57 
Government and 3 aided schools Nearly 5 percent of the Native Christian 
male population and 3 per cent of the male Hindu population attend these 
schools The whole male population of Coorg amount* to onlv 100439 of 
whom 3 per cent arc at primary schools 


164 Haidarabad Assigned Districts Primary System— These Dis 
tricts separated by mountain turners from the Central .Provinces on the north 
and from the Nizam s Dominions on the south are open on the west to the 
Bombay Presidency and on the east to the Central Provinces They have 
borrowed their system puncipally from Bombay, hut have also attempted in 
later years, after the example of the Central Provinces to encourage the m 
digenous schools Their primary schools aie supported by contributions from 
a local cess which is applied to works of local utilitv For such works a cess 
is levied on tlie land revenue to the amount of 7 ® per cent of which one fifth 
is assigned for education To this assignment a contribution from the revenues 
of the Province is added, but owing to a peculiar system of account the Pro 
vracial grant appears to he larger and the local fund contribution less than they 
really are The education fund created by the combination of provincial and 
local contributions is not administered as it 1* in Bombay by local committees, 
hut it is distributed by the revenue officers who are primarily responsible for 
the management of the elementary schools The progress made in the en 
couragement of indigenous schools may he inferred from the following stabs 
tics In 1871 there were ”97 primary schools with 10 223 pupils all of which 
were Government schools On 31st March 1882 the Government schools liad 
increased to 467 with 27 844 P whde tl ere were 209 aided schools with 
pup*; Ld schools unaided hut under inspection attended by 
2 672 pupils The population of these Districts is 2 7 73 a 1 

male population are at school The Muhammadans arc null represented m 
the school attendance, ^ 

he noticed that the average grant made to each male pupil m an aided school 
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is only >2 mm prr mimm mlircli » not much more) lilionltlnn the rate 
given m Bengil, nml eontrisfs unfivoiinlih n itli tint in Assam and the 
Central Provinces to irlneli the satisfactory results noticed m a previous para 
graph arc attributed 

165 Statistics of Primary Education for all India— Under tbc 
various pro\ mcial 8>stc ns which liaie been desenb 1 , there were in i88i Ss m 
tho public pi imaiy schools of India w itli w Inch our Iti port is concerned, 2,061 ,541 
pupils receiving instruction m 82,916 recognised institutions 'Hint 1 02 per 
cent of the entire population in the nine Frounces renewed Mere under 
instruction, or if the school going population of both sexes bo estim ited at 15 
percent cC the whole population then 6 78 per cent of them wtro at primary 
schools But these figun s do not take into account the primary classes of 
higher schools in Bengal and Assam which wire giving instruction to about 
100000 pupils nor yet the attendance in the indigenous elementary schools out 
side the State system, for which an estimate is given in paragraph 1 18, Chapter 
III Assuming that altogether there were some 2 520 000 pupils under primary 
instiuction in 1881 82, this estimate, which is the most liberal that wo are 
justified m making, would give onlv 8 29 per cent of the population of school 
going ago in the primary schools or classes of India m that vear If again the 
rnalo population be separated from the female, then there were under primary 
instruction 15 48 per cent of the male school going population, and 81 of the 
female school going population , while 12 35 of the male children and 80 of the 
iemale wcie in the primary schools recognised by the btato In tins last 
class of schools containing 2,061,541 pupils of both sexes nearly 1,600,000 
were Hindus 374 560 Muhammadans, and 41,600 ^Native Christians But for 
our present purpose a more important classification of the pupils uuder in* 
struction in schools recognised by the D«. partment w ill show that 663 9 1 5, or 32 2 
per cent , were m Government institutions, 1,141,844, or 55 4 per cent , in aided 
schools whether indigenous or conducted on European methods, w lule 255,782, 
or 1 2 4 per CLnt were m unaided schools under regular inspection, many of w Inch 
are really departmental schools in Native States Tor further details we must 
refer to Gcncial Tables 2 o, 2 b and 2 c, winch will be found at the end of this 
Report But we shall conclude our review of the provincial sy stems of primary 
education in India by stating the Recommendations which we oiler on this part 
of the subject under discuss on 

166 Recommendations regarding Systems of State primary Educa- 
tion — Our review Ins shown that foi many y Lais the cause of pi unary oduca 
tion had to struggle against the theory desciibed as that oE “downward 
“filtration” film contest was prolonged up to dates varying m different Pro- 
vinces of India The comparative neglect of the education of the masses m the 
Native Slates of India shows that their claims are even yet inadequately 
recognised by native society Under these circumstances, and as it is pro 
liable that henceforth the administration of primary education will lar^clv 
devolve on local committees, we think it desirable tliat the policy upon winch 
the British Government has acted since 1871 should be reaffirmed We there 
fore express our conviction that while every branch of education can justly 
claim the fostering care of the State , it is desirable, tn the present cu cum 
stances of the country, to declaie the elementary education of the masses, 
its provision, extension, and improvement, to be that part of 1 c educational 
system to which the strenuous efforts of He State si ot Id vow be directed in a still 
larger measure than heretofore In order to cecuie full practical attention to 
this important declaration of policy, to which further reference will he 
jnade in considering expenditure on primary education, we shall in paia 
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object m tow We shall also, in considering the subject of legislation in 
Chapter XI, repeat and discuss a further Itecommendation which kc unani- 
mously adopted That Recommendation was that an attempt he made to 
secure the fullest possible provision for an extension of primary education h j 
legislation suited to the circumstances of each Province If adequato financial 
provision is secured and the hearty co operation of local boards obtained, tho first 
question that will present itself to tho authorities entrusted with the Lash of 
diif using primary education will he the choice of the agency hy wlucli the work 
is to he done We have discussed at length tho advantages claimed for the de- 
partmental system, and shown to what extent the direct instrumentality of Gov- 
ernment has hitherto been relied on m various parts of India We may repeat 
the caution contained in the Despatch of 1859 “ It is obuous that no general 

“scheme of popular education could he framed winch would he suitable for all 
“ parts of India ” The history of the progress of education under the different 
Local Governments forbids any general condemnation of nny of tlic various sys- 
tems in force, which have produced on the whole satisfactory results As 
remarked by the Government of India in 1881, “ these systems being the outcome 
“ of long experience must necessarily vary with local circumstances and local 
“ requirements, and it would be unreasonable to seek uniformity at the cost of 
“ hindering then: further development, or of rendering them unsuitable to the 
“particular circumstances of the Provinces in which they have grown up * 
We have therefore carefully avoided any Recommendations winch could lie 
interpreted as advocating any centralised control in tho matter of primary 
education, or the wholesale alteration of any existing system At the same time 
wo may remark that arguments which at tho outset induced Government to rely 
mainly on its own direct efforts, lose, except in the case of neglected castes or 
of backward ‘Districts, much of their force when once a solid foundation has 
been laid for tlic diffusion of primary education We are therefore unanimous 
in pressing upon tho attention of those Provinces such as Bombay, tbc J'vorth 
Western Provinces, and tho Punjab, which have almost exclusively directed their 
attention to Government schools, the following Recommendation that tcherc 
indigenous schools exist, the principle of aiding and tmprocwg them be recognised 
as an important means of extending elemental y education There arc several 
Provinces, of which the most important is Bengal, nhich do not require to 
be reminded of tho permanent advantages of eliciting private enterprise , but 
our review of their systems of aiding indigenous schools Ins suggested the 
Recommendations given m Chapter III, namely, “ that a steady and gradual 
“ improvement in such schools he aimed at with as little immediate inter 
“ ference with their personnel or curriculum as possible * and “ that special 
“encouragement be afforded to their masters to undergo training or to bring 
“ their relatives and probable successors under regular training ” If indigenous 
schools are to he improved, it is necessary that the inspecting staff should lie 
strong The number of Sub Inspectors in Bengal has been largely increased 
sinco 1872, and every mdigenous school recognised by the Department is m 
spoctcil either by one of the 173 Sub Inspectors or by a chief guru, « ho is a 
superior indigenous schoolmaster But since it is obviously impossible for the 
173 Sub Inspectors to examine ,n situ a vety large number of tlio aided lindi- 
pmous schools, it has been found necessary to supply tlieir place for ' rpws 
of local inspection hy the agency of chief gurus Boll, agencies hare Ihr>r iso, 
hut with the large and increasing number of indigenous schools mj. inn, 
inspection m Bcn-il it is absolutely necessary in our opinion to make a 
l4 addition to tho regular inspecting staff In Ins h* ^ 

Instruction the Director has remarked that “ it maj bo broa . 
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“it the number of Sub-Inspectors in those Districts in which primary schools 
« abound were doubled and even quadrupled, it would still be impossible 
“to secure such frequent inspection of patlisalas as would seem to bo 
“required” If the indigenous schools arc to be incorporated into the State 
system, it is essential that the Government, which can afford them very 
little assistance in money, should at least provido sufficient inspection. The 
examinations under the Bengal system are conducted at central gatherings, 
and we have already stated tho objections which seem to bo involved in such a 
plan. To meet tho deficiencies of tho system we recommend that examinations 
by inspecting officers be conducted as far as possible in situ, and all primary 
schools receiving aid be invariably inspected in situ. Of the different systems 
of aid wo have already given a brief notice, and in Chapter VIII their 
advantages will be more fully discussed. Wc therefore content ourselves with 
stating without further comment our Recommendation that as a general rule 
aid to primary schools be regulated to a large extent according to the results of 
examination ; but an exception be made in the case of schools established in 
bacJaoard districts or under peculiar circumstances which may be aided under 
special rules. By the qualifying expression “ to a large extent” wo mean to 
include, in our definition of the result system recommended by us, such a system 
as is being tried in Madras and Assam, where a salary grant is given more 
or less dependent on the efficiency of a school as tested by results. On the 
importance of providing Normal schools and various other matters wc have 
passed specific Recommendations, which will find a more appropriate placo in 
subsequent portions of this Chapter. 

167. Methods of Registration of Attendance.— It can readily he under, 
stood that in Provinces where tho schools are mainly departmental and the 
schoolmasters are Government servants receiving fixed salaries, thero can be no 
general inducement to falsify the returns, unless a school is had and tho master 
wants to deceive his superior officer. But even in this case the difficulty of falsi- 
fying registers is to a considerable extent checked by a tomparatively strong 
inspecting staff, and by the independent agencies of school committees and Reve- 
nue Officers. In Madras, where the great bull: ol the schools are aided, special 
and stringent rules regarding registers are contained in the Result Code. In- 
specting schoolmasters, Deputy Inspectors, Inspectors, and finally Local Fund 
Boards, constitute a chain of supervision which tends to secure accuracy in the 
returns, and instances of fraud seldom occur. When they do, a prompt example 
is made, and the offending schoolmaster is deprived of the whole or a part of his 
result grant. In Bombay, and in the Central Provinces, in addition to the 
agencies described as existing in Madras, there is a further check upon the 
schoolmasters which might perhaps be adopted with advantage in other Provinces 
of India, at any rate for departmental schools. Under the orders of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay it is “ considered part of the regular duty of an Assistant 
“ Collector to visit a considerable number of primary schools and to report, 
“ on forms issued by the Education Department, the results of his inspection. 
“The mamlatdars and mahalkaris *’ (senior native revenue officers) “should visit 
“ every school in their charge for the purpose of reporting on such matters as 
" tho condition of the buildings, the use or abuse of the free list, the number of 
“ boys present as compared with the number on the register, and the tiuth of any 
“complaints against the master.” In addition to these safeguards there are 
village school committees attached to each school, whose business it is to record 
in a book kept for the purpose the results of their frequent inspections. Lastly, 
it is a common practice in Western India for the native Judges on circuit, native 
« pleaders and other professional or private men who are travelling, to visit the 
village schools en route, and record their remarks in the visitors’ book. Under 
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tliis system the registers of village schools are believed to be thoroughly trust- 
worthy and hardly a single case of fraud, except in Sind, has been reported for 
many years. In Bengal the annual returns are ordinarily collected at appointed 
centres hy the Suh-Inspectors, whose means of checking false statements con- 
sist in a reference to their notes made at visits in silu and at gatherings of the 
patlisalas. It is stated in the Provincial Report that “ there is no temptation to 
“ give in false returns, as there are no capitation grants for numbers on the roll.'* 
On the other hand, the area of inspection is admitted to be too vast for adequate 
supervision. In reviewing the last Report on education the Lieutenant-Governor 
expressed hi9 hope that it will in future be possible to attach greater statistical 
value to the returns of primary instruction. “Recent disclosures make the Lieute- 
41 nan t* Governor glad to think that in the Local Government Boards a means 
44 will be found for closer supervision than at present exists over the class of chief 
41 gurus and Sub-Inspectors who are now responsible for the submission of these 
44 returns.” In the North-Western Provinces it is admitted that perfect honesty 
has not yet been secured, and must not be expected, but on the whole the 
returns are considered fairly trustworthy. In the Punjab it is the business of 
all inspecting officers to examine the registers of attendance, and to ensure as 
far as possible that the entries are genuine. It is, however, stated that in 
village schools there is some laxity. In the Central Provinces part of the 
Bombay system of inspection has been introduced, and the Inspector General 
reports that in village schools the visits of the tahsildars, deputy tahsildars, as 
well as the Inspectors and other officers, afford an adequate check against fraud. 
But he adds that though in a remote village a master may submit false returns 
for a time, his detection is ultimately certain. In Assam the Inspector considers 
that the registers checked by his subordinates are generally honestly kept and 
trustworthy, though instances have occurred of gurus filling them in from 
memory. In Coorg the inspecting officers aided by village committees are 
said to keep sufficient check over the masters’ returns. In the Haidarabad 
Assigned Districts a clear line of distinction is drawn between departmental 
and aided primary schools. The registers in the former are considered trust- 
worthy, but in the latter it is said that 44 the very existence of the indigenous 
44 schools is only reported once a year, and the statistical information supplied 
“cannot be relied upon.” 


168. School Accommodation.— In the matter of school buddings as well 
as of methods of registration, there is also a broad distinction between depart- 
mental and aided schools. The contrast is most marked between the depart- 
mental system of Bombay and the indigenous system of Bengal. In the 
Bombay Provincial Report it is stated that there are 688 substantially built 
school-houses in the British districts and 37 1 ^ the feudatory States of tic 
Northern Division alone, which hare together cost more than aj lakhs. Besides 
these there were 560 houses built after the country fashion of less lasting 
materials, whilst 2,530 were private houses or temples lent to the Department. 
The school-houses are being improved as far as funds will permit. In Bengal 1 
is stated that 44 School accommodation does not as yet forma very import* 

“point for consideration in this country, the climate 

“except during the rains, to sit out in the open air. Of the 50 .788 schools, 
"6,545 have bouses „£ their own, 43 ,a S 6 are 
" houses of other people, and 987 ® held under the ehdte of 

Madras, school accommodation for result schools is o 
An open p'jal, or raised ^ for cattle at 

places provided. Sometimes a dark room tin „ officers not rm- 

m S ht often does duty for a school-room by day. ^ loca! 

frequently hold tlieir examinations under a tree. 
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and municipalities have schools, there is generally fair and sometimes good 
accommodation. In the North-Western Provinces school-houses are either 
Government buildings on a more or less uniform plan prescribed by the Public 
Works Department ; or rented buildings ; or sheds or other accommodation lent 
by zamindare. The houses answer their purpose fairly u ell, and light and ven- 
tilation are sufficient. In tho Punjab also, where the system of primary educa- 
tion is chiefly departmental, constant attention is paid* to tho subject, and it 
is stated that tho tendency is to build more expensive houses than are 
really required. In the Central Provinces tho Government school-houses 
are built on a standard plan. They arc said to ho durablo and cheap. A 
school-house for 60 pupils costs Its. 600. It is a tiled building built of 
brick and lime. If the villago or town committee wish for a more imposing 
structure, they must obtain subscriptions to its cost. In Assam the houses 
are of the rudest description, consisting simply of posts and a thatch, while 
in the Haidarabad Assigned Districts more ambitious flat-roofed structures have 
been planned by the Public Works Department. 1 hey arc said to bo expen- 
sive, and in the Provincial Report the expense is justified by the argument 
that the village school-house ought to he the best building in the village— a 
really suitable and permanent structure. “ Such a building well furnished is 
“in itself an education both for tho villagers and their children, and should 
" outlast successive generations.” On the whole, then, it may bo said that 
proper school accommodation for Government schools is generally provided, 
while in Bombay and in the Haidarabad Assigned Districts very great attention 
is paid to the subject. On tho other hand, the 6chool-houscs of the aided 
schools m country villages are very indifferent, frequently mere cattle-sheds or 
corners of houses, while in some cases the shade of a tree supplies the wants of 
the pupils until the monsoon closes tho sylvan scliool-houses for four months. 
After some discussion we arrived at the following Recommendation, that for 
primary schools, school-houses and furniture should be of the simplest and most 
economical hind . Local authorities must attach to the pliraso “ economical” 
whatever interpretation considerations of the climato and of the permanency 
of the institutions may justify. We are not in favour of spending local funds 
on architectural effects, hut on the other hand cow-sheds or the precarious 
Bhade of trees afford an obviously insufficient accommodation even for Indian 
children. In Bombay, the expenditure upon school-houses is very largely in 
excess of that which is found necessary in other Provinces, and it seems to us 
that it would he advisable to reduce it. Tho provision made in the Central 
Provinces appears to be well adapted for all purposes. 


169 . School Apparatus and Libraries. — Once again, tbe advantage is 
naturally on the side of the departmental schools in the matter of furniture 
and apparatus. In Madras the schools are ill-supplied, except of course the 
primary classes in higher schools. It has been suggested that in order to 
remedy the admitted defects in the indigenous and some of the aided schools, 
the managers should be compelled to spend a portion of the grant earned on the 
purchase of a board, maps, and slates. This, it is urged, would he a develop- 
ment of that policy of steady hut gradual improvement of method which is so 
successfully carried out in the indigenous schools of Madras. But as such 
compulsion would interfere with the right of private managers to spend their 
grant at their discretion, the proposal has very properly not been enforced. In 
Bombay it is part of the system of making primary education thoroughly 
efficient and progressive that maps, boards, sand-glasses, and other necessary- 
furniture should be invariably supplied. Dor the larger town schools more 
apparatus is given; and to the few schools which have adopted the Kindergarten 
system wall pictures are issued. Globes have been supplied to the cess schools 
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that teach the higher standards, and several of the largest institutions have 
collections of mineral, botanical, and other natural objects collected by the boys 
themselves. A few schools in convenient localities have gardens* attached 
to them, and prizes are annually awarded for the three best in each District. 
Nearly every school is supplied with a library of some sort consisting of a set 
of the class boohs and hooks of reference. The town schools are also supplied 
with a monthly school paper. Most of the aided and inspected schools lia\c 
equipped themselves with similar furniture and apparatus. In Bengal the 
primary schools have little or no furniture, and of courso no libraries. The 
upper primary schools alone have a few benches and a stool for the teacher. 
They have also the necessary maps, a black-board, and a few books of reference. 
In the North -"Western Provinces and the Punjab such furniture as is absolutely 
necessary is supplied, while in the Central Provinces and Berar the Department 
has generally furnished its schools on the Bombay scale. In Assam the school 
furniture consists of a chair, a table, and a few maps, but there arc no books. 
In the preceding paragraph we have stated our Recommendation that “ the 
furniture should he of the simplest and most economical kind/’ hut much has 
to be done before even this moderate provision is universally made. 


170. Standards of Instruction 'and Results of Examination — Wc 

give below a statement showing the results of primary school examinations under 
the various standards prescribed in each Province of India. W e shall afterwards 
explain in detail the standards adopted, and offer some remarks on tho varying 
results which the following Table discloses; hut wc may mention hero that the 
figures for Bengal do not show the results of the District examinations for 
rewards under the payment by results system, since no fixed standards other 
than the scholarship standards are prescribed for the w hole Province. It is worth 
noticing how rapidly the number of those who pass examinations decreases in 
going from the lower to tho higher standards. The proportion varies consider- 
ably in different Provinces, but throughout India a large number of the pupils 
in primary schools leave school before they have received anything like a 
complete elementary education. s 


30 
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171 * Uniform Standard of Examination for primary Schools- — 
-We have already explained that the Government of India desired to obtain 
’statistics from tho several Provinces of India, with a view to enablin'- 
them to compare the progress made in different parts of the Empire. Ac” 
corilingly the proceedings of the Government of India, No. ^ of the fth 
January 1879, laid down general regulations for primary education in the 
following four paragraphs : — 

(A) In primary schools shall be included all pupils who are under instruc- 
tion from the earliest stage up to the standard at which secondary education 
liegins ; this standard being marked by an examination to he called the upper 
primary school examination. 

(B) Primary schools shall consist of two divisions, the number of pupils 
in each division being shown in the returns— (r) the lower division containing 
pupils preparing for an examination to he styled the lower primary school 
examination, and (2) the upper division consisting of pupils who have passed 
this standard. 


(C) The upper primary school examination shall be the qualifying test for 
admission to a course of study to extend over three years, and ending with the 
middle school examination. Candidates shall he required — 

(1) to read at Bight with fluency and intelligence a passage of ordinary 

difficulty from a hook or newspaper in a vernacular language, or 
in the case of Europeans and Eurasians in tho English language ; 

(2) to write a passage to dictation from the same ; 

(3) to work miscellaneous questions in arithmetic — the precise standard 

to he determined by the Local Government ; and 

(4) to pass an examination in at least one additional subject to he deter- 

mined by the Local Government. 


(D) For the lower primary school examination candidates shall he required 
to read at sight with facility a moderately easy hook in a vernacular language, 
to write to dictation from the same, and to work sums in the first four rules of 
arithmetic, simple and compound, including easy miscellaneous questions. 

The Bombay Government and the Resident at Haidarabad complained 
from the first of their inability to force their Bystem, which had developed 
with local wants far beyond this arbitrary definition of the upper primary 
standard, into tho form required by the Supreme Government. In a letter to 
the Government of India, dated April 15th, 1879, the Bombay Government ex- 
pressed the belief that the Government of India did not desire to impose a 
material change in the educational system, by tho introduction of returns which 
were merely intended to record results in a more convenient shape, and they 
promised to select from, their school examinations those which would cone* 
spond with the examinations prescribed by the Supreme Government. On 
this subject they called attention to a Report of their Director, who showed that 
the lower primary corresponded with Vernacular Standard II, and tho upper 
primary with Standard IV. With regard to the latter, the Director wrote, , the 
“Upper Primary examination corresponds to Vernacular Standardly, j 

“tlie definition qualifies (or tlio middle school course of three years, HoMlie 
“ no possibility of our fitting in our two most valuable Vernacular Sta ** 

“ and VI, the last of which cpralifics for admission to the 
" the public service. Here again the rules of the Government of Mm neccs 
"sitate a reduction of our curriculum, and a re “““ la ( t ! on to £ wd 

“cation of studies which has been found so suitable - 

“managers.’’ The Bengal Government also objected to 
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Supreme Government on the following grounds. It was pointed out that in 
Bengal the course in primary schools and in tlio primary classes of secondary^ 
schools was determined not by reference to an ultimate University standard, but 
by the requirements of tlioso students whose education wa9 to come to an end 
m the school or the class in which they were reading. Alternative standards 
were required by the various needs of the community, and the effect of the 
rules was to abolish them. As a special objection, it was urged that the pro- 
posed classification mado no provision for tlie standard of the "lower vernacular 
** schools,” each of which included History, Geography, Euclid, and a branch of 
physical science, and therefore went far beyond the upper primary standard as 
now defined Tho force of these objections was admitted by tlie Government 
of India The same considerations liavo induced us to recommend that the 
attempt to cany out the orders of January 6, 1879, be abandoned, and no 
endeavour mado to forco various and widely different systems into one shape 
Our Recommendation is that the upper and lower primary examinations he 
not made compulsory m any Province; and its application is intended to be 
somewhat wide, as the course of our debates will show. It was first proposed, 
at our meeting of February 19th, 1 883, that " the adoption of the upper and lower 
" primary examinations be not made compulsory on the Departments throughout 
"India.” The proposal was objected to, on tho ground that it was desirable to go 
much further than this, and to avoid imposing an identical course even on schools 
within the same Province. For a similar reason the proposal, that “ the upper 
" and lower primary examinations be not made compulsory on schools in any Pro- 
" vince of India,” was not carried, because it was held that the Recommendation 
as given abovo was wide enough m its terms, not only to secure variety in every 
Province, but also to allow of it in the various classes of schools found in the 
same Province. Finally, a motion was made and strongly supported, to the 
effect that " the annual Reports of Public Instruction Bhould show a complete 
"record of the results of the departmental and public examinations held in each 
“ Province ” To this proposal objection was taken on the ground that the motion 
if carried might be used to impose on schools the same uniform tests which it was 
sought to abolish ; and that it was better to leave each Local Government free 
to issue whatever orders were considered necessary. On the other hand, it was 
urged that in some Provinces these tests were popular with aided as well as with 
Government schools In this conflict of opinion the Commission, recognising 
the importance of leaving to every Province the largest independence and dis- 
cretion, decided against the motion, thinking it better to leave the original 
Recommendation sufficiently wide to cover all cases. 

172. Provincial Standards of Examination— Madras : Bombay : 
BengaL— The following summary will show how far tb6 regulations of the Gov- 
ernment of India have been adopted in their entirety or modified in the different 
Provinces. In the case of the three largest Provinces we have placed the 
standards side by side in parallel columns, so as to afford an easy comparison. 
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The lower and upper primary standards in Madras, Bombay, and Bengal a 
follows — ° 


LOWER primary standard 

.ttT PISSED AT THE END OP THE PUPIL g 3BD TEAB ) 


I (a) Reading at eight with facility 1 (a) Reading and explanation of 
a moderately easy bootc in the First and Second pa 

& vernacular IaagiHge partroental Readers in the 

<»5 marks) printed vernacular eharac 


(1) The First Departmental Rea 

der 1 1 tl e script vernacu 
lar character 

(c) Recilat on and ejplanat on of 
the poetical pieces 

{ 00 marks) 

2 (a) Writing to d ctal on in the < 
pr nted and scr pt ven a 
colar characters an easy 
pas ageroi t mnw' words of 
two or H ree syllables 

( 2 ) Copy wntiug(large hand) 

(100 marks) 


( 2 ) Writing to dictation from tbe 
tame book 

(25 marks) 


Anthmet e— The first 4 rules 
simple and compound w th 
easy miscellaneous questions 
founded on them 

(40 marks) 


(a) The first 4 s mple rules 


(6) Mental Arithmetic on the 
native methods I 

(too marks) 


Geography — Boundaries t 
mountains rivers chief 
town roads rnlways Ac. 
ff })o roJJrrtnr tu to bp 
pointed out on the map 

(50 marks) 


(a) A Vernacular adaptation of 
Chambers 8 Rudiments of 
Knowledge 


Copy wnting 

(200 marks for heads 
I and 2) 


(a) Tbe first 4 rules simp e and 
compound 

(150 marks) 
( 2 ) Mental Anthmetc on the 
native methods 

(ISO marks) 
(c) Bazar and ram ndan accounts 
and simple mensuration 

(150 marks) 
Cuningham s San taiy Pn 
mer 

(too marks) 


A n —In order to pass the pupil . 
must obtain J of the maxim nn 
number of marks in each or the 
above heads nnd { of tl e aggre 
gate marks of the standard 


must ohta n f of the marks 
assigned to each sub bead and $ 
of the total marks of each bead 


y B — In order to puss the pup 1 
must obtain } of the marks in 
each group of subjects and l 
of the aggregate marks of tbe 
standard 


UPPER PRIMARY STANDARD 
(Usually tassed at the krd of a 5 ™ IB » B coussb ) 


Compulsory Subjects 


Gim/u/sorp Subjects- 


(a) Read ng at e ght with fluency I (o) Bead ng ^ 


and mtell „ence o passage 
of ordinary dill culty from a 
vernacular book or news 

(15 marks) 


W Wnting a passage to dictat on 
from tbe tame 

(25 marks) 


1 voj iicau ng wnu 

psmn„ the Fiflh De 
partmentalBiol inclos ve 
of tbe Lessons on Elemen 
tary Physics and Ratural 
llirtory 

( 2 ) Poetry 

(e) Read ng manuscript* written 
in good current band 

(100 marks) 

’ (a) Wr t ng (in the pr nted and 
scr pt cl aracter) to d ctft 
ton from the Read ng 

( 2 ) Copy writing (ccmntjiand) 


Compulsory Subjects — 

[ 1 Vernacular language 

(100 marks) 


SI 
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Arithmetic— (a) redaction 3 
the Compound Buies and 

\ cl jur t nctioss 


(i) Mental Arithmetic applied to 
bur transactions I 


(b) Vulgar Fraction? 5 itnp'o 
UtU cf Three and Simpk 1 
Interest. 


2 Arithmetic— 

(a) Vulgar and Decimal 1 rtflunt 
and Simple Proportion 


(J) Nati re accounts 


3 Euclid Book I 


Ilutrrycf India with special 
reference to tb» butory of 
lie I’rorince, Physical and 
Political Geography of 
India , map uf tl e District 
Or Prounce to he drawn 


* History and Geography of 

Bengal 

(100 marks) 

3 Elementi of Physics 

(100 marks) 

6 Cnninghsm a Sanitary 

Primer 


\ eruaeular Poetry— Pecita t Elementary Drawing tu — 

lion a J etjla at ion of 

-►on I nrs of rer>« from anr | (a) Free hand drawing 

approred anthology bimpfe 1 

parsing (S) Model and Object 

drawing 

(v> marks) 

(c) Practical Geometry 


Fnglish— Besting and eon 
stromg fn m lie Kcond 
l./*l ti» It-" k Dictation 
an) oral tnu a ion i 


Field instruction in agricul 


Elementary History— lnd » 3. Printing carpentry, joinery, 
or Indian I or the Hutory imithery Ac 

of tb* \\ orld 


4 Cnnmngl am » Sanitary rrirn 


ErdeMwn a Agncul oral Class 1 
Booh or any siailsf Primer 


Jf—lnrr-‘rr I o past the pepd V /7 — la order to pas* the pnpi' |,V In order to pass the pupil 
mns* tit* a | oTU« marts la most olta a f of the marts in mast obtain | of Ui* marks «a 
lie tespntaory sohjects 1 ani ? rack sib-bead and | rf tl * - * - - - 


nrl fit-bead and } rf the ij 
fee gat* mark* of each lead of 
the oompn’sory sal j*rt« 


rarh groop ofsnljrclt and Jef 
the aggregate msrta of ifce 
, standard 


"NVc Ime referred to Vernacular Standard VI, which is the highest develop, 
ment of the Bombay course, and is intended to prepare the successful pupil 



(i 1 5 marks) 
(loo marks) 
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in primary schools for tho lower grades of tlio public service The subjects are 
as follows — 

CowpvUotj Suljeels 

1 (a) Tics ling, with explanation tl e Seventh Departmental Book (inclusive of the lesions on 

the Ilistorj of Ancient and Modem Europe, and on Natural History and Elementary 
Phj sics) , 

(}) Syntax, Piosody and Etimology , 

(e) retaliation and recitation of 300 lines of classical Yernac ilar Poetry, 
id) Heading rough current hand 

2 Writing a report or storj in current hand 

3 (a) Arithmetic, complete 
(J) KnowUdgc of the principles and method of arithmetic, or Euclid, Book I 
(e) Advanced Native accounts aod bool keeping 

(lOO marks) 

4 (a) Histo-y of India, ancient and modem, with information regarding the system of Gov 

ernment 

( 4 ) Gcograj by, Pol tical, Phjsical ml Mathematical, an outline map of India to he drawn 

(details to he prescribed by the Inspector) , . 

v 1 (100 marks) 

c Ctimogham’s Sanitary Primer (Vernacular Vernon) 

J 0 J (50 marks) 

Optional Subject* 

1 riementarj Drawing, including — 

(a) Free 1 and drawing, 

( 5 ) Object and model drawing, 

(e) Practical Geometry 

2 Field instruction in Agriculture 

North-Western Provinces and Ondh : Standards —In primary English 
schools tho subjects ot instruction aic Hindi or Urdu, English reading and 
writing, the dements ot grammar, nrithmctic. history and geography, and 
simple samtarj rules In primary vernacular schools the subjects are reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, with the elements of history, geography, i™W«, 
and mensuration In some schools the hoys arc taught to read *’ ° 
accountant’s papers besides the lower and upper primary cxanunat.om: pre- 
senbed by tho Government of India, there is no general departmental examin 
ation for primary schools 

Punjab: Standards -The love* . pnmmy 

copies and die, alien 

first and second Persian readers, arithmetic to 

maps of the Punjab and India lhe upper primary Inchest class 

and the course may he either English or vernacular That of , h 
is as follows In and 

mensuration is substituted for W 13 tr , ns i a , Jon arithmetic, including 
Persian selections grammar, parsing , , cc0 ^apliy, including 

practice, rule of three, square measure, and invest JqXf nktural fea 
names of tlio countries of the world, with tl.eir capitals and clnet 
tores and revision of previous lessons 

the course of studies varies for schools 1 1 sc ] 10 ols or else in the 

mary instruction is given el t„cr in P^“tve onl^hree classes, 
primary departments of middle schools The latter have only 
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'while the former usually have four and m towns fivo or sit classes Vernacular 
standard III is held to correspond with the lower primary standard and standard 
IV with the upper primary Under the former arc taujit reading writing 
grammar geography and arithmetic including mental arithmetic and the four 
simple and compound rules Under standard IV aro taught reading writing 
grammar history geography, and arithmetic including simple proportion 
vulgar fractions and native accounts In Assam primary schools are classed as 
lower and upper the latter 1 eing also called lower vernacular schools Tl e 
standard of the former is arranged m strict accordance with the Government 
of India Resolution of the 6th of January 1879 while to tho course of the 
latter a few additional subjects are added in order to prepare the pupil for the 
scholarsl ip examination In Coorg tho standards arc those prescribed by the 
Government of India In the Ilaidarabad Assigned Districts the course is 
framed upon the standards already described for Bombay 

173 Tlie Place of English in primary Schools — Considerable conflict 
of opinion prevails as to the p oper place which tho study of English should 
occupy in primary schools or classes Variations of practice depend to a large 
extent upon differences of system In Provinces where the pupils destined for 
higher education are separated at the earliest ago from the great bulk of 
primary pupils and commence their education in a middle or high school the 
general tendency is to begin English as soon as possible and in some cases 
English is taught before the child can read or write his own vernacular Thus 
n the Bengal high school English is generally employed as the medium of 
instruction and is taught from the lowest class but in middle schools its studv 
is d scouraged until the boy has passed the third standard In the ordinary 
village school of Bengal English is very rarely taught In ‘Madras not only is 
English taught as a language from the lowest class of a middle school but it 
is also studied in the primary schools from the third class upwards , m other 
words before tbe pupil has entered on the upper primary standard The 
demand for English instruction in the south of India is so strong that the large 
attendance m primary schools is said to he due m no small measure to the 
popular demand for English In Bombay on other hand the Department has 
systematically resisted every attempt to introduce the studv of English until 
a boy has completed standard IV and reached the point where secondary educa 
tion commences Even then an English class is not attached to a purelv 
primary school unless those who require it aie prepared to pay for the extra 
cost As the strictly primary course according to the definition of the Govern 
ment of India is then completed hoys who study English in a class attached to 
a primary school are classified as under secondary instruction There are no 
primary classes attached to middle scl ools in Bombay and therefor 0 it follows 
that in Bombay no pupils under primary instruction are returned as studying 
English The Bombay Department not only believes that many good vernacular 
schools are liable to he spoilt by the introduction of English into the primary- 
course but it also argues that the preservation of the vernacular m the course of 
all classes of schools is required m order that the mental progress of the scholar 
may be reflected m his increased power to make use of his own language It 
is urged m the Report* of the Provincial Committee for Bombay that the 
Despatch of 1854 contemplated that the vernaculars would be enriched by 
translations of European books or by the compositions of men imbued with the 
spirit of European advancement and that the only method of thus brinmn^ 
European knowledge within the reach of the masses is to give every pupil a 

* Page 47 of the Report 
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thorough grounding in tho vernacular, and to keep his attention upon it even un 
to the college course. In pursuanco of this policy English is rigidly excluded 
from the primary school course. With such a varioty of practice we found 
it impossible to lay down any rule upon the subject of English instruction 
which would suit the circumstances of every Province. Tho extent to which 
English is at present taught to children under primary instruction in each of 
tho largo Provinces of India will ho seen in the Table given below. But 
it must he noted that owing to tho peculiarities of the Bengal system already 
described wo aro unable to show the number of pupils in tho primary classes of 
secondary schools who aro learning English. The figures given for Bengal arc 
those of pupils in strictly primary schools. Por the other Provinces the'fio-wes 
in column 3 give the number of pupils both in primary schools and in the pri- 
mary classes of secondary schools who are learning English. All that can he said 
regarding Bengal is that out of nearly 140,000 pupils in secondary schools 
more than 94,000 are in primary classes, and would, in any other Province of 
India except Assam, be returned as primary pupils Of them all in the primary 
classes in high schools aro learning English, as well as some proportion of those 
in middle schools. 


Statement showing the number of primary pupils learning English m each of the 
larger Produces of India. 


Prompt, 

Total number of pu- 
pils 10 nil institu- 
tions learning But 

Ish 

Number of pupils in 
primary schools or 
classes learning 
English 

Percentage of num- 
bars in column 3 to 
Ibose 10 column 3 

■ 

2 

3 

4 

Jladras . . ... 

61,098 

35 . 59 * 

5 « 

Bombay ...... 

23,789 



Bengal 

75,^77 

1,025* 

See foot-note. 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh 

18,449 

12,608 

68 

Punjab 

11,074 

7,808 

70 

Central Provinces . 

5.446 

2,609 

47 


• Tbo figure, for Bengal exclude the primary clones in middle nboole. 


174. Results of Examinations in primary SeMs.-AMoagh the 

results o£ examination ought to afford some indication of lie relative value of 
primary instruction given in each Province, yet it w o c ear rom rv hi as 
been said that tho results, as already tabulated in paragraph , 7 o ean enly give 
a partial idea of the relative progress made throughout India Of the progress 
made from year to year in each Province, they afford siifficieat indication , but 
in comparing the number of successful candidate at anyexainlimtioniuone 
Province with those who have passed an examination caM br 0* 
in another, the question arises how far the standards are > the same. Th, = Depart- 
ments in Bombay in the Central Provinces, m the Hmdarahad Assigned 
District™ regard their standard IV as equal to the upper primary standari pro- 
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scribed by the Government of India, while the Bengal Department regards the 
course in its upper primary schools as going considerably beyond that standard. 
But the relative difficulty of the subjects taught in the differnt Provinces of 
India can be determined by a reference to the standards already given in this 
Chapter. Independently of this question, the following statement is useful as 
showin" the very small proportion of pupils who come up for examination in 
Bengal. It indicates the difficulty and magnitude of the task which has yet to 
he accomplished in that Province before it can raise the standard of its indige- 
nous schools even up to the moderate requirements of the lower primary stan- 
dard. This remark remains true after every allowance has been made for the 
fact that the pupils in the primary classes of secondary schools in Bengal 
are for the most part excluded from this Statement. 


Statement comparing the number of examinees in each Province. 



Primary pupil. 

CtAmloeei 

Standard 


Madias 

360.643 

10869 

* 3.879 

Upper primary 

7 , 17 * 

16,607 




Both 

*3779 

Bombay * 

33 * 633 

18630 j 
45 583 

Upper primary 

Lower „ 

8,176 

22 822 



64.* 13 1 

Both 

30.998 

Bengal 

898,389 


Upper piimary 

*S 44 

16561 



3 * S *5 

Both 

19105 

North-Western Provinces nod Oudh 

213 238 

i43«6 

3 i. 3 ** 

Upper primary 

67S6 

15 **5 



45.638 

Both , 

21,981 

r " , “ 

102,867 

6,329 

10.360 

Upper primary 

4.210 

7.626 



16 689 

Both 

11836 

Central Provinces 

77.737 

7.551 

12,740 

Upper primary 

3 U 3 

6,617 



20,291 

Both 

9 730 


175. Recommendations as to Standards and Examinations.— We 
have fully explained the want of uniformity which necessarily attends the pro- 
gress of primary education not merely under widely different systems, but 
also amidst populations that differ so materially in social habits and stages 
of civilisation as the different races and classes of Indian society. The largest 
possible independence should be left to each Government. Education should 
grow with the various growths of different Provinces, ami whatever tends 
to check its free play and development or to force it into anythin * like a 
uniform shape for the whole of India should he avoided. Our attention has 
been drawn to a difficulty which has been specially brought to notice in the 
North-Western Provinces, hut which has also been referred to in other parts of 
Northern and Eastern India. It is urged by some that the spread of education 
is injurious to the inteiests of agriculture by making the children of cultivators 
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unfit for hard -work in the fields and leading tliem to be discontented with their 
lot in life It is obvious that this is a danger which irises only while cdu 
cation is the monopoly of i few, but with a wider diffusion of Lnonled-e 
the sense of discontent which it is said to inspne will disappear To some 
extent, however, the complaint indicates another danger and shows how neees 
sary it is that the elementary education provided for the masses should be of a 
Und which they recognise as practically useful to them m their ordinary occu- 
pations "We arc convinced not only that education of the right hind is as 
beneficial to the cultivators as to all other classes of Indian society, but also 
that it is capable of improvement and development as society advances "We 
therefore recommend that the standards of primary examination m each 
Pi'Ocincc he reused icilh a vieio to simplification, and to the larger mtroduc 
lion of pi actical subjects, such as native methods of arithmetic, accounts , and 
mensuration, the elements of natural and physical science, and their apph 
cation to agriculture, health, and the industrial arts, but that ito attempt 
he made to secure uniformity throughout India Not only do we desire to 
sec each provincial system left free to develope accoidmg to local wants 
but no also desire to sec the greatest freedom left to managers of aided 
schools We therefore recommend that care be taken not to interfere with 
the freedom of managers tu the choice of text-bools Under a grant m aid 
system, it may he necessary to test results by fixed standards of examination 
but it is important tha* promotion from class to class be not made to depend 
necessarily on the results of one fixed standard of examinations uniform 
throughout the JProi nee 


176 Physical Training.— We have given an account of the intellectual 
tramingprovided under rauous standards m the public primary schools of India 
Wc havo now to enquire what steps arc taken to promote the physical and moral 
wellbeing of the children As we havo previously obsei ved, the Provinces in which 
education is mainly provided by the direct instrumentality of Government possess 
a great advantage in this as in some other respects over those whose sj stem is built 
on private schools which must be left very much to themselves Accordingly, in 
Bombay and the Central Provinces especially, gymnastics and drill have been 
introduced as part of the school routine and schoolmasters are taught gymnastic 
exercises as pait of their training In Bengal the opportunity of boys being col 
lected for central examinations is often taken to encourage athletic contests and 
to reward success in physical exercises In the rest of India less systematic 
attention is paid to the subject It seems to be taken for granted that the boys 
who belong to the lower and more robust classes of society will provide exercise 
for themselv cs But the sedentary habits of the higher castes are proverbial , 
and we considei that a regular course of physical exercise would have a specially 
good effect upon the minds and bodies of most Indian students We therefore 
recommend that physical deielopment be promoted by the encouragement of 
native games, gymnastics, school drill, and other exercises suited to the circum 
stances of each class of school The Bengal plan shows how in the case of 
aided schools occasional opportunities may be taken for encouraging gymnastics, 
and under the departmental system the provision of a small play ground with 
a few poles and bars will not add much to the cost of education, while 1 nail 
afford the hoys a beneficial interlude from mental study 


177 Moral Training —Much has been said in the evidence and the memo 
rials before us regarding the importance of moral teaching There is a widespread 
feeling especially in the Punjab, that something should be done to promote the 
development of the sense of right and wrong m the minds of scholars of aff 
grades Some have advocated the preparation of a moral text-book, others of 
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a manual for the guidance of masters, whilst others again think that tho object 
will bo more surely gained by introducing lessons having a moral bearing into the 
ordinary reading-books. Very successful efforts have been made in this direc- 
tion in tho Province of Bombay, especially in the series of text-hooks prepared 
by Mr. T. 0. Hope, C. s. Tbo whole subject of text-books for primary as 
well as for other schools will bo reserved for consideration in Chapter VII. 
Undoubtedly they offer ono means of conveying moral teaching to pupils. But 
even whero their importance is recognised, we doubt whether the teachers tike 
sufficient advantage of any opportunities open to them of instilling moral prin- 
ciples and habits into tbo minds of their pupils. The ever-impending examin- 
ation tends to push to ono side any subject, lion ever important, which will not 
appear directly in tbo "results.” In the Central Provinces the Manual of 
Teaching, which is put into the hands of every student on his admission in to 
the Normal school, contains a full statement of the teacher’s duty in this 
respect, and similar directions arc included in tho “standing orders" of the 
Bombay Department. But thcro may bo somo doubt how far these measures 
effect their object. It is of courso impossible to secure that every teacher sliall 
be a man of such moral character as to lend weight to his precepts. But the 
inspection of a school should at any rato includo a careful enquiry whether the 
boys liavo had their attention directed to tho moral significance of tho lessons 
they have read A simple manual for tho guidanco of teachers may assist them 
in this part of their duty ; whilo the knowledge that somo enquiry will he made 
by the Inspector will keep tho subject beforo their minds. Nor should the 
moral value of strict and careful discipline bo left out of sight. 'When a boy 
knows and keeps his proper place in tho school, he will ho in somo degree trained 
to keep it in tho world also. Manners afford some indication of moral training, 
and should on no account he regarded as beyond the teacher’s care. It appears 
that a good deal of what is sometimes described as moral deterioration in Indian 
school boys is in reality a departure from tho gentle and respectful manners of 
old times In this respect the Inspector’s treatment of the schoolmaster will 
often be reflected in the master’s treatment of his pupils. There may he 
inspecting officers who are more careful of their own dignity than of that of the 
schoolmasters with whom they deal, while the latter is in reality far more 
important. On tho whole, though no general measure can secure moral training 
in primary schools, careful and constant attention may havo some effect in 
promoting it. We therefore recommend that all inspecting officers and teachers 
be directed to see that the teaching and discipline of every school arc such as to 
exert a right tnjlticncC on the manners, the conduct, and the character of the 
children, and that for the guidance of the masters a special manual be prepared 
178. Religions Teaching. — It lias already been shown how lar^c a 
place religious teaching occupied in the courso of instruction provided in 
indigenous schools, both high and low. Even from tho essentially secular 
bazar school in somo parts of India, religion is not excluded ; while the com- 
plaint against mahtabs has been that they confined their instruction to tbe 
Koran. Following a policy of strict religious neutrality, the Despatch of 1854 
declared that the system of grants-in-aid should be based on an entire abstinence 
from interference with the religious instruction conveyed in tho 6chool assisted. 
Under the application of this stringent rule, aided institutions are at liberty to 
convey whatever religious or moral instruction they please. But the Despatch 
did not leave it3 decision on the question of religious instruction in departmental 
schools to be drawn as a mere inference from the contrast with aided schools. On 
the contrary, tbe Court of Directors declared that Government institutions were 
founded for the benefit of tho whole population of India, and that it was there- 
fore indispensable that the education conveyed in them should be exclusively 
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sccuhr At tlio same time.it was explained m paragraph 84 of tne Despatcli 
of 1854 and an paragraph 59 of the Despatch of 1859 that the masters of Gov. 
eminent schools vere not absolutely precluded from giving instruction out of 
school-hours in the facts and doctrines of the Christian religion to any pupils 
who might apply for such instruction Against the strict principle of excluding 
religious instruction from the school-course various objections were raised and 
discussed m tho Commission It was urged that m some parts of India no 
difficulty would arise, because the Government school is attended by children all 
of v hom belong to one religious sect , that part of the policy of transferring the 
management of primary schools to local committees was to permit of wider and 
readier adaptation to local wants, which might possibly includo a desire for 
religious teaching , and that, finally, these boards might he trusted not to 
do violence to religious prejudices or local feelings, or at least that the reserv- 
ation of a right of appeal from a dissenting minority would secure justice to 
all On tho other hand, a majority of us considered that religious feeling 
was so inflammable in India, and sectarianism so prevalent, that it was not safe 
to depart from a policy which had worked well in the past The value of reli- 
gious educition was admitted on all sides, but it was hoped that home instruc- 
tion and the increase of aided schools m which religious instruction may be 
freely given, w ould to a large extent minimise the recognised evil of bamslnng 
religion from Government primary schools Accordingly we rejected a pro 
posal “that religious instiuction he permitted, with the sanction of the school 
“ committee, in primary schools maintained by hoards provided (1) that such 
“arrangements ho made as to enable parents objectmg to the religious instruction 
“ to withdraw their children from it , (li)that the Inspector or other Departmental 
“officer does not mteifere or examine in such subjects , (111) that if there ,bc a 
“ dissenting minority m the community, who represent a number of pupils 
“sufficient to form one or more separate classes or schools, it shall be incumbent 
“on the Department to provide for the establishment of such classes and schools, 
“and it shall be incumbent on the municipal or rural board to assign to such 


“classes or schools a fair proportion of the whole assignable funds Having 
rejected this proposal, the Commission by a large majority adopted the following 
Recommendation, that the existing rules as to religious teaching m Government 
schools be applied to all primary schools wholly maintained by municipal or local 
fund boards In dissenting from this Recommendation one member of the 
Commission obsei ved that it must not be implied that the existing rules precluded 
religious instruction , for on tho contrary teachers were allowed, m accordance 
with tho Despatches just quoted, to give such instruction in the school before or 
after the oidmary school-hours, and several instances could bo mentioned of 
teachers availing themselves of this permission, especially in the Bombay schools 
for Muhammadan boys Another member remarked that religious instruc- 
tion was especially desirable in girls’ schools The mover of the ecommen a ion 
with the assent of his supporters disclaimed any intention of desiring to a cr 
existing practice, and the Recommendation was adopted on tins understanding 


179. Training of Teachers : Policy affirmed by Authority and earned 

atiott of primary education A sporasl ] . P “ tlle Oommlss ion, from 
the instructions issued by the Government 0 , different 

Tita*™ quote tho following passage “ The arrangem-pita cristas . 

“parts of tho country for taming tho teaohors of primary setooh should ho 
“tamsht under cisrofulre™^ and auctions forreuden^ that to.™ mo» 
“efficent and practice! should, if possiWo, % 

1859 was remarked that “the institution o t a s3 
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cc i^yc teen carried out to the extent contemplated by tho Court of Directors ” 
In a later Despatch of the Secretary of State, dated March 24, 1862, satisfaction 
was expressed at « the improvement of the ludkabandi schools in the North- 
“■Western Provinces in consequence of the training of the masters in Normal 
.< schools.” Thus from the earliest date particular stress was laid upon Hie im- 
provement of the teachers. Wo have seen that upon this basis proceeded the first 
attempts to improve tho indigenous schools of Bengal. The “ circle system . and 
the “ Normal school system ” attempted to raise the standard of instruction in 
the Bengal village schools “ through improved teaching ” Sir George Campbell’s 
scheme of 1872 also laid particular stress upon “attaching newly appointed 
“ teachers of village schools for some months to training classes at the district or 
“ sub-divisional bead-quarters ” In 1872 and 1873 there were 26 Government 
Normal schools of all grades in Bengal. In 1874 the new scheme for the ex- 
tension of Normal schools came into force. It contemplated the establishment 
of a first grade school lot training superior vernacular teachers at the head- 
quarters of each Division ; and of a lower grade school for village school teachers 
in each District. Accordingly, sanction n as given to tho establishment of 9 
Normal schools of the first grade, 22 of tho seoond grade, and 1 5 of the third 
grade, at a total annual cost of Its 1 ,64,000. Half of tho stipends at first 
grade schools, and all at second and third grade schools were allotted to pupils 
under training as village teachers. 

180. Change of Policy in Bengal as regards the Training of Teach- 
ers. — After a year’s trial of this scheme, tho Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Richard 
Temple, found reason for believing that it was unduly expensive. In fact, 
the utility of Normal schools, except as a means of providing trained teachers 
for the better section of the pathsalas, had already begun to bo doubted. A 
phrase in common use about this time in the mouths of District Officers was 
that to raise the indigenous schools much above their traditional level would be 
“ to improve them off the face of the earth.” The complaint also began to he 
heard that the indigenous gurus were strongly averse to leaving their villages 
and coming in, if only for three or six months, to the Normal school. Thus 
the new Normal schools were declared to ho both costly and ineffective. The 
best gurus were considered able to teach the simple standard required of them 
without going to a Normal school; the worst were regarded as incapable of 
improvement by any process. The gradual substitution of better educated, 
if untrained, men was urged on grounds alike of economy and efficiency, 
especially if accompanied by a system of payment by results. Under that 
system it was thought that greater attention Mould he paid to the middle of 
the school, while the scholarships would always pull up the first class. The 
new policy with regard to Normal schools was set forth in a Minute dated 
1 9th September 1875. The Lieutenant-Governor was of opinion that, at least 
in Bengal proper, teachers for the primary schools could be supplied in abund- 
' ance from the classes educated in the lower vernacular and middle schools of 
the country; and that Normal schools for the training of elementary teachers 
could, except in the most backward Districts, be gradually closed without injury 
to the cause of elementary vernacular education. Ac cordingly, a few second and 
third grade Normal schools were to be kept up, though on a reduced footing, in 
the backward Provinces of Behar, Ohota Nagpur, and Orissa only, where the 
supply from other sources of qualified teachers for primary schools was not 
equal to the demand It was hoped that under the new system the cost of 
Government Normal schools could be reduced one-half without any sacrifice of 
efficiency. At the same time, continued improvement in the quality of the in- 
struction was put forward, equally with an increase in its quantity, as an object 
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fo bo constantly kept in mind. The policy pursued throughout this period was 
governed by the principle that the standard of the lower primary scholarship 
was that at winch the general body of primary schools should aim; and that 
for teaching up to that moderate standaid instruction in a Normal school 
was not required. Even in backward Districts the system of payment by results 
iv as alleged to ho sufficient to increase the natural supply of competent gurus, 
and to make the maintenance of a Normal school less necessary. The results 
of this new policy may be summarily shown. Prom 1874 to 1876 the number 
of Government Normal schools was 41. It fell to 31 in 1877, to 24 in 1878, 
and to 17 in. 1879. In 1881-82 there were 8 Normal schools for training 
superior vernacular and 10 for training village teachers, including the guru 
departments of first grade schools. There is, therefore, no question that the 
new policy sanctioned by the Government of Bengal has been carried out in a 
deliberate manner. That policy proposed the gradual substitution of young 
men taught in middle and lower vernacular schools as teachers of primary 
schools ; and consequently, in considering the effect which the system has had 
in improving the primary education of the country, the Bengal Depart- 
ment claims to take into account not only the teachers trained in Normal 
schools, but those taught in departmental schools of the classes named. Under 
this definition of trained teachers it appears that, besides 3,358 teachers trained 
in Normal schools, 4,1 18 have been taught in middle schools, and 1,601 in upper 
primary schools. There are, therefore, altogether 9,077 teachers in aided schools 
out of a total of 47,402, who are qualified, according to the standard of qualifi- 
cation now accepted in Bengal, to teach the full primary course There are 
also a certain proportion of the indigenous gurus who are similarly qualified ; 
but as tbo total number of schools nhich sent candidates for the upper and lower 
primary scholarship examinations was in 1882 only 9,336, it follows that the 
number of such gurus is small. It is true that the number of schools qualified 
to send candidates for the primary scholarship examination lias been steadily 
increasing sinco 1876, when tbo number was 3,1 10; but the figures show how- 
great is the task that still lies before the Department in Bengal in its endeavours 


to bring the general body of primary schools up to the standard even of the lower 
primary examination. It proposes to effect this, not by imposing teachers from 
without on the village schools, sinco the choice of the teacher must generally 
bo left to the village, but by gradually infusing among the villagers a desire for 
a better standard, and by so improving the position and prospects of the teacher 
that men with higher qualifications for the work may be gradually attracted to it. 
With the views expressed in Bengal as to the policy of training primary school- 
masters, it is well to place in contrast the opposite policy which has been steadi- 
ly maintained in Madras, where the great hulk of the primary schools are 
improved indigenous and other aided institutions. The substitution of trained 
masters for the old class of teachers is there strongly insisted upon, and 
under the term “trained” are not included masters who have merely passed 
through a good primary school or even a secondary school as in Bengal, but 
only those who have received a good training in a Normal school. The Report 
of our Bengal Provincial Committee remarks* that “ the training of teachers 
« from outside must necessarily be out of place in a system of primary schools 
“ growing out of an old organisation which is slowly changing under the new 
« influences brought to bear on it.” The Report of our Madras Provincial Com- 
mittee remarks on the contrary as follows : “ Improved dmasters 1 are a pressing 
“ want. Por the training of these, some addition to the number of local Normal 
" schools seems to be required. There has been a considerable increase m their 


* Title. Bengal Provincial Report 

t Chapter III, Sectiou 13, paragraph 12, Jladraa Provincial Report 
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« number, and they arc, wo believe, generally well organised and worked; a still 
« further development of the system is a desideratum. On this point there is a 
« p re tty generalconsensus of opinion amongst our witnesses. Additional ex. 

“ pendituro is of course required.” 

181 . Decision of the Commission : Recommendations as to the , 
Training of Teachers —Wo are unanimous in attaching the greatest im- 
portance to the continued and more systematic prosecution of the policy laid 
down in the Home Despatches, and until 1875 acted upon without question. It 
seems to us a matter of tho greatest importance not merely that Normal schools 
should be established at a few centres, but that they should bo widely distributed 
throughout the country. In considering indigenous education, wc laid stress 
on tho necessity of affording special encouragement to indigenous school- 
masters to bring their relatives and successors under training. But if tin’s 
policy i9 to be successful, special facilities must be created. Accordingly we 
recommend that the supply of Normal schools, whether Government or aided, 
be so localised as to provide for the local requirements of all primary schools , 
whether Government or atded, within the division under each Inspector. “We 
attach considerable importance to tho personal interest which each Inspector 
should take in. the Normal school attached to his charge *, and in order that 
proper financial provision may he made for the extension of such institutions, 
we recommend that the first charges on provincial funds assigned for primary 
education be the cost of its direction and inspection, and the provision of an 
adequate supply of Normal schools. Wc have laid emphasis on the local re- 
quirements of schools, and on the policy of localising training schools. It is 
in our opinion very desirable that the village schoolmaster should be a local 
resident and not a foreigner In the Haidarabad Assigned Districts the want 
of proper Normal schools compelled the Department for many years to rely 
upon a supply of teachers drawn from Bombay. The disadvantages of such 
a plan are obvious. It is evident that by giving to the people of a District the 
prospect of employment, the popularity of the Department is in some measure 
secured. Again, it is desirable by every means to secure local interest and sup- 
port in the village school, and the villagers may be expected to co-operate more 
readily with a member of their own community. The success of an indigenous 
school has often been mainly due to the fact that the master was a member of 
the village community. In this respect the departmental schools may with 
advantage follow the example of indigenous institutions. 

182 . Existing Arrangements for Training Teachers— As already 
noticed, we were directed to review carefully the present arrangements for train- 
mg teachers in each Province of India. ‘We append two Tables, of which the 
first shows the number of trained and untrained teachers in primary schools 
throughout India, and the second gives the number of training schools. But 
in comparing the results shown in the Tables special reference must be made to 
the description of each provincial system which follows. The term “ certifi- 
I “ cated ” bears various meanings in different Provinces. In Bombay and the 
j Central Provinces all the teachers so returned have won certificates of merit 
l after completing a two-year or a three-year course in a Normal school. In 
another Province the title is applied after a comparatively short training to any 
one who has gained a pupil-teacheris certificate in a primary school. A glance 
at the columns of expenditure and of the numbers which left the Normal 
schools in 1881-82 'will at once suggest comparisons as to the duration and 
quality of the training given In the case of Bengal, the list includes schools 
for training not only the masters of primary schools, but also of middle schools. 
These and other differences will be more fully noticed hereafter. 
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? 8 ,?*i • 3 ? £ t 8ra ?. : Spools and Teachers.— It is unfortunate that 

the statistics supplied from Madras should be insufficient to enable us to fill 
in the first Table. But tho deliberate policy pursued in Madras, of imnrov 
in S and not merely of incorporating the indigenous schools, has left its mark 
upon the personnel of indigenous schoolmasters. The progress is more marked 
m somo Districts than in others. In Malabar i S o masters in 672 indigenous 
schools aro returned as having been trained in a Normal school, and In the 
Godavari District there aro 89 masters so returned in 641 schools. It is true 
that in 1 1,264 indigenous schools throughout the Presidency there are only 480 
masters returned as thoroughly trained and 208 more wjio hold certificates 
Hut theso returns are reasonably held to bo far below the proper estimate. An 
examination of the returns of the last twenty-three years shows that more than 
5,800 trained masters have received fourth and fifth grade certificates. The 
number of those who havo died, or abandoned the profession of teaching, 
or have been promoted to secondary schools must be a matter of conjecture; 
but in the opinion of the Madras Provincial Committee it is probable that 
3,000 certificated teachers are engaged in primary education. The number of 
elementary Normal schools has rapidly increased of late years, and it is believed 
that their annua! outturn is represented by at least 500 trained men; so 
that every hope is entertained of speedily overtaking tho demand, and of sup- 
plying nearly all tho indigenous schools with competent teachers. Provision 
for training primary teachers is made in 2 8 Normal schools, of which one is 
maintained from provincial resources, 24 from local funds and 3 are aided* 
The number of pupils in 1881-82 was 770. Of these, 166 learnt English, 14 a 
classical language, and 763 a vernacular; three-fourths of the students were 
thus being prepared for teaching in the vernacular only. Of the 770 pupils 
167 were Native Christians, 561 were Hindus, 41 Mussalmans, and one was a 
Eurasian. The standard aimed at in these schools is what is termed the “ spe- 
u cial upper primary examination," of which the course will be found given in 
Appendix B of the Madras Provincial Report. 

Position of Teachers. — The pay and prospects of teachers in the public 
primary schools of Madras arc said to ho greatly superior to those of the indi- 
genous schoolmasters who receive vo aid. They are employed in three classes 
of schools— first, private schools aid'd by result grants ; secondly, the schools 
aided by local fund hoards and municipalities on the “combined system” which 
will bo described in Chapter VIII ; and thirdly, in schools aided by the same 
boards on the ,c salary grant system In the first class of schools the aver- 
age income of a village school-teacher is estimated at Its. 7 a month. The 
teachers in tho second class hold a better position, not merely as being 
assured of a fixed salary, hut also as being servants of public boards. Their 
fixed salary averages R^ f, and their contingent income about Rs. 2-8 in addi- 
tion Thirfv, in local fund and municipal “ salary grant schools,” the salaries 
vary from La! 5 for an assistant to Rs. jo or Rs. 12 for a head-master Some 
boards, however, w mucl. more; in the Saidapet Local Eund primary school, 
for example, the salaries rise as high as Its. 25. Generally only masters who 
have passed the Matriculation examination can secure salaries of Its iS or 
Es -o Tho salaries contemplated in the Grant-in-aid Code for masters in the 
primary classes of secondary schools range from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 in the upper 
section, and from Rs. 7 to Rs. 20 in the lower section. 

184 Bombay: Normal Schools and Teachers.-In 1SS1-S2 there were 
7 trabiin- eX re s for male teachers, 4 maintained by Government 2 m Native 
7 tramin colle management. These had 480 students on the 

roVs!and n f 4 ° left during the year with certificates of training; while the out- 
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turn for the ten years, 1871-81, was 1,718. The total number of teachers 
employed in tho cess schools at tho end of 1881-82 was 9,3 14. Of these, 4,565 
were head or solo masters, of whom 2,077, or 45*45 P cr cent., held training 
college certificates; 2,683 M*cro assistant masters, of whom 374 . or l 4 per cent., 
were certificated, and 2,066 were pupil-teachers. Of the 2,488 masters returned 
as untrained, 1,371 received salaries amounting to less than Its. 10 a month. 
These men arc placed in charge of branch or small village-schools, for which 
teachers with a Special college training arc declared to ho unnecessary. At 
present, at any rate, tho Department would not be justified in appointing to 
such schools a more expensive agency, especially as the masters now in charge 
have nearly all passed an examination in tho highest vernacular standard and 
are not incompetent to perform the duties entrusted to them. 

Position of Teachers.—' The Bombay Provincial Committee give a com- 
plete list of the salaries paid to teachers in the cess schools, from which it 
appears that 59 per cent, of them receive salaries not exceeding Bs. 10 a 
month. All who arc permanently engaged on a salary exceeding^. Its. 10 arc 
entitled to pensions payable from local fund revenues. Those masters, more- 
over, who have been instructed in tho Normal schools receive, in addition to the 
minimum pay named in tlieir college certificates, an allowance calculated on 
the results of the annual examination of their schools and on the average 
attendance of their pupils during the year. This system of payment by results 
works fairly well. It enables the trained master of a largo and flourishing 
school to almost double the minimum pay of his rank ; hut there is a certain 
drawback to the system in the varying attendance of the village schools, in 
consequence of which tho income of tho master is affected by causes independ- 
ent of his merit. The highest monthly pay given to tho head-master of any 
primary school rarely exceeds Its 60 a month, but teachers of long and approved 
service are eligible for Assistant Deputy Inspectorships, tho pay of which 
post is Ks 75. The prospects of a vernacular schoolmaster arc not considered 
to be equal to those of an officer of similar status in tho Eevcnue Department. 
Still the former occupies a respectable position in native society. In ninety 
schools out of a hundred he is a Brahman. In the xura districts he is often 
chosen to manage the village post-office, by which arrangement he secures addi. 
tional pay and importance ; and in towns he is not unfrequcntly a member of 
the Municipal Committee. On the whole, it may be said that tho cess schools 
have succeeded in attracting a competent class of men whose position secures 
respect for the office of schoolmaster, and who in point of education and intel- 
ligence are rather above the average of subordinate officers in other branches of 
the public service. 

185 . Bengal ; Normal Schools and Teachers— We have already quoted 
the statement contained in the Bengal Provincial Kepoit that the training of 
teachers fiom outside must necessarily be out of place in the Bengal system. 
It will therefore at first sight occasion some surprise to see how large an 
expenditure is annually incurred on Normal schools in that Province. The 
explanation will he found in the remarks made in an early part of this Chapter 
upon the Bengal primary system. That system extends into secondary educa- 
tion, since middle and high schools have primary classes attached to them. Per 
the real primary schools of Bengal there are only 1 2 Normal schools in back- 
ward Districts, of which 8 are Government institutions attended by 248 pupils, 
% and the rest are aided institutions. Besides these there are guru classes at- 
tached to 2 first grade Normal schools. The total outturn from the Govern- 
ment institutions was 193 in the year under review. The course occupies from 
six months to one year, whereas in Bombay it varies from two to three years. 
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The other 8 formal schools were attended by 4 66 pupils, who are training for 
teacherships in the middle schools. Their course extends over three years, and 
includes a classical language, vernacular mathematics and science, up to some 
point which is above rather than below the .First Arts standard of the Calcutta 
University. 


Position of Teachers. — On this subject the following extracts are taken 
from the Provincial Report: “The average annual pay of the teacher of an 
“ upper primary school is estimated at above Rs. 100 in cash, of which Rs. 48 
44 are from Government and 52 from local sources ; besides occasional payments 
44 in kind and clothes, and in many instances gratuitous maintenance by some 
44 well-to-do villager. The average income of the teacher of a lower primary 
44 school probably falls short of Rs. 100 a year. The Government contribution 
44 varies, under the result system, from Rs. 16 to the lowest average of Rs. 4 ; 
44 under tko stipendiary system the average payment is Rs. 31a year; and under 
44 a mixed systepi Rs. 39 A very large number of the teachers of lower primary 
44 schools have free board and lodging in respectable households. Cases are 
44 coming to bo known of primary school-teachers seeking for promotion, and 
44 getting it as assistant teachers of middle schools, noth some improvement to 
44 their position, but with no gain, as they quickly find, to their income.” It 
would, however, appear that the pay of all these masters, and especially of the 
lower primary schoolmasters, has been over-estimated. For in the General Table 
of Expenditure it is shown that the total cost of 46,453 aided hoys’ schools was 
less than 19 lakhs, including fees, all other local receipts, and the Government 
grant, which was not quite 26 per cent, of the whole cost. According to these 
figures each school enjoys an average annual income of Rs. 40 only. But aver- 
age calculations are very misleading, and no accurate estimate can ho formed 
of the value of fees paid in kind. According to a careful calculation made at 
page 127 of the Report, the small amount of the grants given in Bengal will be 
seen from the following figures : — 


2,059 stipendiary schools at . 

4,658 aided by stipends and rewards at . 
33,867 aided by rewards at 
5,6 So registered schools at • 


Rs. 

. 3 1-1 per school per annum. 
. 39 » » " 

- 5*5 », » 

• 17 » 


186. North-Western Provinces and Ondh: Normal Schools and 
Teachers.— This Province Iras always paid systematic attention to tlio training 
of teachers, and it is estimated that 58 per cent, of the masters hold cerhfi. 
cates. There are 18 training schools for malB teachers, and the course of in- 
struction lasts one year. Kumaou is the only rerenne Division which is not 
supplied with n Normal school. Tlio Department endeavours to obtain for these 
schools young men who have passed tho middle class vernacular examination, 
who aro fairly well acquainted with the subjects which they wdl have to teach, 
and who require chiefly to he trained in the art of teaching. In Omlh there is 
a central Normal school at Lucknow, and in the other districts there are Normal 
Classes attached to talisili schools (one in each District), where teachers im; 
trained in a s imilar manner. These latter teachers serve at first as apprentices, 
and if they give satisfaction are appointed permanently as vacancies occur. 

Position of Teachers— The monthly pay of lra'tmlomli sctobteachcrs 
varies from Es. 5 to Es. .0. Able and deserving men “V ““ 

sili teacherships on Es. .0, Es. >5, and Es. ,0 and may he»mc Suh^eputy 
Inspectors, and possibly Deputy Inspectors. The grea “‘3 * month 

teachers, however, have little oliancc of ever getting more than Es. - ^ , 
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and they have no claim to superannuation pensions or gratuities. The total 
number of halhabandi teachers is 5,731, of whom more than half are certifi. 
cated, and the proportion is yearly increasing. 

187 - Punjab : Normal Schools and Teachers— There are three Gov. 
eminent training schools for vernacular teachers. The students are almost all 
stipendiaries drawn from the Districts. Students who have passed the middle 
school examination join the second-year class and receive a year’s training 
before they are examined for a certificate. The rest complete the full course 
of two years. The Christian Vernacular Education Society at Amritsar has 
a training school with 31 pupils. In the Government schools there are 170 
stipendiary studentships. The Report remarks that in future, “when these 
“ students are all sufficiently instructed befoie joining to require only one year’s 
“ training, the annual outturn should not be less than 150, which would be suffi- 
“ cient to supply the vacancies which occur in all existing schools.” At present 
the number of teachers in Government primary schools, English and Verna- 
cular, is about 2,500. In Government vernacular schools there were, in 1881, 
1,284 head teacliers, of whom 459 held certificates. Of these certificates, 168 
qualify the holders to teach in middle schools, and 281 in primary schools. 
The number of assistant tcachcis was 757, of whom 120 held certificates, 56 
of the middle school class, and 64 of the primary school class. Among un- 
trained teachers and assistants, 77 had passed the Punjab University Entrance 
examination, and 305 the middle school examination A few others have 
passed the special examinations of the Punjab University College in Oriental 
languages, or have studied in Government vernacular high schools. In aided 
schools the number of trained teachers is small, hut no figures are supplied. 
In departmental schools nearly 1,000 teachers, or two-fifths of the whole 
number, hold certificates of a Normal school, or have passed some equivalent 
public examination 

Position of Teachers. — In 1869 a scheme for improving the prospects 
and pay of teachers in the departmental schools of tlie Punjab was sanctioned, 
under which the minimum pay of a schoolmaster, excepting assistants, was 
fixed at Rs. 10. This involved a large reduction in the number of schools 
and scholars, as additional funds had to he provided from the cess and local 
funds, but it materially improved the position of the teachers. As in other 
Provinces, there are a certain number of attached primary schools in whicli the 
teachers receive salaries as low as Rs. 6. 

188. Central Provinces: Normal Schools and Teachers.— In no 

Province of India, except the small district of Coorg, has greater success attend- 
ed the systematic effort of the Department to improve teachers than in the 
Central Provinces. There are three Normal (Government) schools, one at 
Jabalpur with 97 scholarships, another at Nagpur with 40, and the third at 
Raipur with 50. Village masters are trained for one year and town masters 
for two. All agree to serve for at least two years after qualifying. In the 
Government schools 87 per cent, of the masters are trained, which gives a 
liigher percentage than in any other Province of India, while in aided schools 
the percentage is as high as it is in the cess schools of Bombay. 

Position of Teacliers. — The pay of vernacular teachers in the Govern- 
ment primary schools varies from Rs. 6 to 35 a month. Those who draw 
less than Rs. 6 are monitors or pupil-teachers. Many of the masters are 
respected in the villages, and some of them are employed as village postmasters, 
or allowed to sell licenses under the forest regulations. 
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189 Assam : Normal Schools and Teachers —There were 9 Normal 
schools, 6 of which wcro departmental with 220 pupils and 3 aided mission with 
111, besides 2 training classes with 23 pupils in Cacliar Arrangements have 
been made in tho Goalpara District to tram teachers at ten primary schools, 
tho estimated number of stipendiaries being So In 188 r 82 eighteen students 
qualified for first grade primary schoolmasterships, and one for a second 
During tho year the various schools and clashes sent out 96 teachers, makin" 
the total since 1871 1,132 In the primary and lower vernacular schools there 
were 1,389 teachers, of whom 673 were trained and 716 untruned The im- 
portance of improving tho teachers of aided schools in tins Province is fully 
recognised, and tho Inspector observes that “ the supply of qualified teachers is 
“ not nearly equal to the demand and it is much better not to start a primary 
“school stall than to start one with a bad teacher who brings discredit on 
“our system of education ” 


Position of Teachers — A guru’s pay vanes from Its 3 to Its 6 a month 
in ordinary pathsalas In special cases in pathsalas for hill tribes the guru’s 
pay is Its 10 In the Juhasi and Jaintia Hills the pay of the teacher is on an 
average about Its 12 per mensem According to the report of the Inspector, 
the teachers, besides their regular pay, are allowed to keep whatever they can 
collect from fees , this makes the average pay of a teacher m a primary 
school to he nearly Its 5 a month In making tlus calculation all primary 
schools — Government, aided, and unaided — are included If tlie'e be taken 
separately, tbe monthly income of a teacher exclusive of payment in kind is 
as follows In Government police schools five teachers at Its 10, and two 
teachers at Its 12 each, in aided schools each teacher gets on an average 
Its 6 S, and in unaided schools each teacher gels on an average less than Its 2 
A few of the best gurus occasionally are promoted to be teachers in middle 
schools , but with this exception they have no prospect of improving their 
position 


190. Coorg* Normal Schools and Position of Teachers —For the 
training of vernacular teachers, a IS ormal class is maintained at Merkara in con 
nection with tho central school Candidates for teacherships, who are selected as 
far as possible from among the pupil teachers of schools receive Rs 5 a month 
wlule under training, and have quarters w the hoarding bouse They are 
periodically examined, and on completing a course up to tho middle school 
standard, and passing a satisfactory examination, are appointed to schools as 
vacancies occur Their pay commences at Rs 7 a month with the prospect of 
rising to Us 10 after fire years’ satisfactory service, and to Rs 12 after five 
years more Normal students who fail to pass the final examination, hut are 
jet considered qualified for a lower teacherehip, are made assistant masters on 
Rs 5 a month The pupil teachers are promising boys who have done well in 
the school and wish to become masters 1 hey receive Rs 3 a month and 
teach in junior classes, to allow of an opinion being formed of their aptitude 
for the work All the Canarese masters are reported to liave received some 
measure of training 

191 Haidaratad Assigned Districts- Ifom^SclTObmdl’oKhon 
of Teachers —There is one training school at Alob, with nnil Xlmdu 

slam branches, the latter with 15 stipends, and tbe 

boll, a first and a second year's course Students passing thefe jear ~u.se, 
hut not qualified for the second, are sent out on salaries not earertog Bs .0 
The sccmni year men get Bs .5, 

pass in the first or the second class At the exnmmauw 
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were 28 examinees, and ig passed, those who failed being appointed assistant 
teachers on loner salaries. The trained masters who begin on Ra. 12 or 
Rs. 15 per mensem can ri-o to Its. 25, if they giro satisfaction and show 
good results. Assistant teachers on lower salaries arc taken from tlio pupils of 
vernacular and Anglo-Yernacular schools, and those on higher salaries arc men 
who have matriculated or have finished the high school course, or have, by 
their long service, experience, and satisfactory work, established their claim to 
promotion. It lias already been mentioned that n large proportion of the 
masters iu these Districts are foreigners, but it is hoped thftt the Normal school 
will iu a few years succeed in turning out a sufficient number of trained teachers 
who are residents of Berar. On the 31st March >882, there were 418 posts 
of teachers with salaries varying from Rs. 12 to Rs. 25 pbr mensem, and 262 0! 
them were held by persons wj/o had not gone through or passed a training 
school-course. 

192. Recommendations as to the Supply and Position of Teachers.— 
"Wo hare already stated our Recommendations for proiiding in every Inspector’s 
Division facilities for training and improving the teachers not merely of Gov- 
ernment but also of aided institutions. In Madras the importance of the 
subject has been fully recognised. In Bombay, if the indigenous schools are 
further encouraged and assisted, as we think they ought to he, additional 
Normal schools must be provided, and it will be a matter for consideration 
whether a less severe test should not he presented, and the course shortened. 
In connection with this subject we call attention to a Recommendation 
which u ill he found in Chapter VIII that the “ teachers in non-Government 
“institutions he allowed to present themselves for evamination for any grade of 
“certificate required by the grant-in-aid rules without being compelled to attend 
“ a Normal school.” In Bengal the Normal schools for strictly primary schools 
are according to our view inadequate, and more systematic and sustained 
endeavours should he mado to improvo the teachers of indigenous schools, 
whether m the way suggested by Sir George Campbell, or according to any 
modifications of liis system which may be approved by the Local Goi eminent. 
In the North AYest era Provinces much has been accomplished, but in the 
Punjab the results are less satisfactory. If our Recommendations regarding 
the treatment of indigenous schools arc carried out in these two Provinces 
additional and revised measures will have to he considered. In the Central 
Provinces and Coorg no suggestions arc called for. In Assam a steady develop- 
ment of the policy now pursued will effect much improvement ; but in the 
Haidarabad Assigned Districts greater facilities for training teachers are 
required. We may expect that in providing Normal schools, private enterprise 
will assist Government, and in that ca^o the patronage at the disposal of Gov- 
ernment should he freely hestoned on the best qualified candidates irrespectively 
of the institutions in which they are trained. 

As regards the position of teachers, we have thought it best to make 
no formal Recommendations. It was suggested that the Local Governments 
should be invited to consider the propriety of conferring additional duties 
in' connection with the revenue, postal, and forest Departments upon school- 
masters. But in respect to revenue duties, we recognised the danger of 
interference with the functions of hereditary villago officers ; and as regards 
the other Departments, we observed that the experiment had been attended in 
Bombay as well in the Central Provinces with some measure of success and 
we anticipate that the example will he followed, if convenient, in other parts 
of India All parties are agreed as to the advantage of raising the status of the 
village schoolmaster, and the measures appropriate to that end may bo left to 
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ttc local authorities. The provision of liberal aid to indigenous schoolmaster 
is obviously the most simple and effectual means of raising their position. 


193. Fees; and Exemptions. — Table 7 given in paragraph 210 of this 
Heport will show the extent to which fees support primary education in each 
Province ; and m Chapter V3H we shall revert to the subject. It is necessary 
to repeat the caution which has been conveyed throughout this part of the 
Report against hasty comparisons between the returns which indigenous school- 
masters submit, and those more accurate statistics which are collected under 
the departmental system. In indigenous schools where fees are paid without 
regularity and in hind as well as in money, it must he a matter of conjecture 
what is the money value of the teacher’s receipts. But, speaking generally, 
the fees in tho local fund and municipal schools of Madras arc left to the 
option of the boards and are fixed too low. Still Madras collects in tho shapo 
of fees a larger proportionate amount than almost any other Province, espe- 
cially in its hided schools. In the Bombay ccss schools a certain percentage of 
free scholars is permitted, the proportion being regulated by the situation 
of the school, hut the rule is that fees are charged, though at a reduced 
rate, even to the children of cess-payers. Some of the witnesses have ur^ed 
that the fees might be raised at any rate in towns, and this has lately been 
successfully attempted in the larger towns of Bombay. Others have pleaded 
for a free education to tho whole rural population on tbe ground of its gene- 
ral poverty. In backward Districts for aboriginal or specially poor races, 
and in girls* schools, no fees are charged. In rural Bengal according to the 
returns furnished by the indigenous schoolmasters the fees would appear to 
he largo. In the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, and to some extent 
In the Central Provinces, contributors tot the local cess are exempted from all 
payments of fees. For full details as to the amount realised by fees in every 
class of school and in every Province we must refer to Table 8 given towards 
the end of this Chapter. 


194. Recommendations as to Fees.— "We think it generally desirable 
that even in primary schools fees should be raised as far as is consistent with the 
spread of education. As regards the propriety of demanding schooling fees from 
all pupils in tbe Punjab schools, we may call attention to tlio Secretary of 
State's Despatch No. 14, dated April Sth, t86i. The writer of that Despatch 
remarks that “ there do not seem to me to bo any circumstances which would 
“ justify the continued exemption of the Punjab from the rule prevailing in other 
“parts of India under which schooling fees arc universally exacted." In our 
opinion tbe levy of some fee should be the general rule. Accordingly wc recom- 
'mend that pupils in municipal or local board-schools be not entirely exempted 
from payment off ecs merely on the ground that they are the children of rate- 
payers. Tho adoption of this Recommendation will create a great change m 
Northern India. We base our Recommendation not merely on the example of 
Madras and Bombay, where rate-payers are subject to the payment of fees, but 
on the broader grounds of justice to the numerous rate-payers in Northern 
India, who, though they contribute to the cess, are not supplied with a 
public primary school, whether departmental or aided. The whole educational 
fund is inadequate to the supply of schools for every poup of Tillages and 
those who enjoy the advantage of a school should contribute towards its cost 
so as to promote the establishment of similar institutions elsewhere. But 
we do not overlook the wants of the struggling poor, or of exceptionally 
Imckward races and tracts. Wc therefore propose to limit the general rule 
by the following Recommendation, that in all board-schools a certain propor- 
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t ion of pupils be admissible as free students on the ground of poverty; and 
in the case of special schools, established for the benefit of the poorer classes, a 
general or larger exemption from payment of fees be allowed under proper 
authority for special reasons. While the case of departmental schools is 
thus provided for, we would also extend our general principle to aided schools, 
and accordingly we recommend that, subject to the exemption of a certain pro- 
portion of free students on account of poverty, fees, whether in money or hind, 
be levied in all aided schools, but the proceeds be left entirely at the disposal 
of the school managers. 


195. Scho la rship System. — We have now to consider various measures 
adopted in the different Provinces for stimulating the interest of pupils 
and encouraging parents to send their children to primary schools. It will he 
seen that there is nothing like uniformity throughout India. In the first 
place we shall enquire into the provision made for scholarships and prizes, and 
afterwards into the measures adopted for giving the best pupils from primary 
schools employment in the public service. The following Table shows the 
number and value of scholarships held in primary schools, hut we must ob- 
serve that some of them are tenable for two or even three years, and others only 
for one year. The Table will not therefore represent the annual expenditure. 


TABLE 4 :.— The number and value of Scholarships tenable in primary Schools. 
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Central Province* . 
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3SSS 

Coorg ... . 

None 
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799 
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The Despatch of 1854 directed that “ the best pupils of the inferior schools 
"should he provided for by means of scholarships in schools of a higher order, 
“so that superior talent in every class may receive that encouragement and’ 
"development which it deserves " This instruction has not been literally or 
uniformly carried out, and deviations from the policy laid down in the Des- 
patch have been 3ustified on various grounds. In order to understand these 
pounds it is necessary to explain the functions which a scholarship system 
m primary schools is designed to fulfil. Scholarships may in the first place 
enable a pupil to proceed from an inferior prunaiy school to one of a superior 
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order, and in the second place from a primary to a secondary school. A*ain a 
scholarship system unites to a certain extent various educational agencies! since 
it possesses the unquestioned advantage of enabling aided school's to compete 
with departmental schools for a prize open to hotli. ITc shall see that, with the 
exception of Bengal, no complete scholarship system is to he found in any 
Province of India. Even in that Province the system is not developed up to 
the needs of the community. But before inquiring into the present circum- 
stances of each Province we shall examine a preliminary objection tint has 
been taken to expenditure on scholarships. It is urged that under tho depart- 
mental system the necessity for a chain of scholarships is not felt. Hence in 
Bombay the tendency has been to reduce scholarships and to rely almost cxclu- 
sively on free studentships. There is some force in this argument; and up to 
a certain point a liberal provision of free studentships does carry out part 
of the objects of the Despatch. In the Bombay primary system there is no 
division between the inferior village school for the masses and the superior 
primary departments of secondary schools for the education of tho more well- 
to-do classes of society. In fact all hoys, whatever their future course of 
study, learn the same subjects in the ordinary primary school Hence no 
bridge is required to lead from primary schools of an inferior to those of a 
superior order. The first object then of a scholarship system is met in Bombay 
by the constitution of the primary school, which is complete in itself up to the 
point where secondary education commences. As almost all the primary schools 
arc departmental, the Department is able to institute free studentships, and 
these provide sufficiently for the wants of poor pupils who find in the village 
school the best primary education which the State can supply. It is at the . 
stage where the primaiy school is quitted for the middle school that the need 
for a scholarship system begins to be felt in Bombay. Here again a provision 
of free studentships for promising boys is made, but a scholarship system is 
meant to do more than meet school fees ; it is intended to meet also the extra 
cost of leaving home and of studying at the middle class school. In Bombay 
the provision of scholarships at this stage is very small. The Bombay Depart- 
ment argues that the middle schools are filled, and that there is no need to 
stimulate a demand for secondaiy education. Its policy is to economise in 
secondary education, and so long as the schools maintained by the Department arc 
filled it would he a waste of money to supply scholarships. Tho Secretary of 


State expressed entire approbation of the policy pursued by Sir A. Grant in Ins 
endeavours to check the increase in departmental secondary schools, and one of 
tho measures adopted with that object was to reduce tbe number of scholar- 
ships. To these arguments it must be replied that, whatever may be the 
advantages of the Bombay system, it docs not provide all those facilities for poor 
or clever pupils which the Despatch of 1S54 advocated. Moreover, the absence 
of a liberal scholarship system in that Presidency prevents tbe Department from 
offering to aided schools that encouragement and assistance which, as we hare 
pointed out, can be so naturally supplied by a chain of scholarships . In Bengal, 
on tho other hand, the system provides for all these wants.^ In this Province 
there is a fundamental division between inferior and superior primary schools 
and in order to bridge over the separation between them, lower pnmaiv scholar- 
ships have been established, which are tenable in upper pnmiry schools. 
Inasmuch as nearly all the primary schools in Bengal are aided institutions, 
the Department cannot impose upon their managers any P«>\Bjon of r^ 
studentships, and lienee the necessity for a provision of seliotavshipsisariarcnt. 
llctiveen the primary schools and tho secondary schools a farther i Ml inj ion 
is established hv a still more literal provision of scholarships tenable m middle 
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schools. It lias been urged, however, that the provision is inadequate. It is 
true that only in rare cases of exceptional ability is it necessary to bridge the 
"ulf by such means. Thus Sir George Campbell’s Resolution of September 
1S72 expressed the intention of tlie Bengal Government in these terms; 
“To the really able boys at pathsalas opportunities for advancement will be 
“offered by a chain of scholarships, the gainers of which can pass through the 
“ several grades of schools up to a University degree.” Still it may bo questioned 
whether the present provision of primary scholarships is equal to the re- 
quirements of a primary system constituted as that of Bengal is. The statistics 
available to the Commission do not enable us to make any distinction between 
the pupils in village and town schools, and we cannot therefore determine what 
number of village school-boys bavo ascended to a superior primary school 
by means of scholarships. But the number of scholarships has received no 
great addition since their first institution by Sir George Campbell, although tlie 
number of schools which may compete for them has largely increased. In 1881- 
82 there weie only 651 scholarships tenable in middle schools for competition 
amongst more than 850,000 pupils. Much therefore remains to be done in 
extending scholarships for primary schools ; but the importance of the system 
for Bengal has been explained. Speaking generally, it may be said that in pro- 
portion as any provincial system of primary education Tests loss upon Govern- 
ment schools than upon aided or indigenous institutions, so does the need for 
developing a scholarship system as contrasted with that of free studentships 
increase. This has been fully recognised in the Central Provinces. In Madras, 
however, no scholarships are given in primary schools, though their estab- 
lishment is under consideration. In considering secondary education it 
will be seen what provision is made for scholarships in middle schools. 
But under the circumstances it is clear that in Madras a liberal system of pro- 
viding assistance for primary scholars proceeding to secondary schools is urgent- 
ly required. This want is emphasised by a passage in the Madras Report, in 
which it is stated that the children of peasants have no special provision made 
for their education in middle schools, and take no advantage of these institutions. 
The only public service examination in Madras is the middle school examina- 
tion, and therefore the door to the public service is closed against the peasant 
proprietary. In other Provinces the need will bo felt more largely, as the 
proportion of aided primary schools increases. Tlie subject will be noticed 
under secondary education, and it is therefore sufficient to remark bore that wo 
there recommend that “in all Provinces the system of scholarships be so 
“arranged that, as suggested in the Despatch of 1854, they may form connect- 
“ ing links between the different grades of institutions.” 


196 . Prizes. — No notice i9 taken of prizes in the Report of our Bengal 
Provincial Committee, hut rewards amounting to nearly Rs. 30,000 are distri- 
buted to pupils at the central examinations. In Bombay, the North-Western 
Provinces, and the Punjab, regular but moderate provision is made for prizes 
in departmental schools in each Inspector’s Division, and the same plan is 
followed in the Central Provinces. In short, under tlie departmental systems 
encouragement by means of prizes is never neglected, but where the primary 
schools are aided institutions no aid is afforded to the managers except in 
Bengal in providing prizes for their pupils. 

197 . Public Patronage- — The most efficacious of all encouragements to 
the spread of education is that supplied by tbo bestowal of public appointments 
upon educated candidates. Unfortunately no lever for raisin- education 
is less systematically applied. In many parts of India the responsible officers 
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entrusted with public patronage, yielding to the solicitations of friends or 
foHomng their own discretion, regard the imposition of a fixed standard of 
qualification as a troublesome trammel. The appointments to which we here 
refer are of two sorts— those which may be conferred without any limitation 
as to the area of selection, and those which must be conferred as the heredi- 
tary possession of certain families. In reference to these two classes the Des- 
patch of 1854 remarked: “We have learnt with satisfaction that the subject 
“ of gradually making some educational qualification necessary to the confirm- 
ation of these hereditary officers is under the consideration of the Government 
“ of Bombay, and that a practical educationaVtest is now insisted upon for persons 
“employed in many offices under Government/* Ten years before the date of 
this Despatch, Lord Hardinge, in an order which will he found at page 44 of 
Mr. Howell’s “Note on Education prior to 1854 and in 1870-71,” had attempted 
to throw open the public service to qualified young men ; and, with a view to 
promote the diffusion of knowledge among the humbler classes of the people, 
had directed that, “ even in the selection of persons to fill the lowest offices under 
“ Government, respect he had to the relative acquirements of the candidates, 
" and that in every instance a man who can read or write be preferred to one 
“ who cannot.” How this order became and remained a dead letter is explained 
in that Note. With respect to higher appointments in most Provinces of 
India some examination held for hoys attending schools of secondary instruc- 
tion is regarded as fixing a test of qualification for the public service. But 
it is only in Bombay and the Central Provinces that real and successful 
endeavours have been made from a very early date to connect primary schools 
with the public service, and thus to stimulate the diffusion of a thorough 
primary education, and to open the subordinate ranks of Government service 
to all classes of the people in a practical way which no scholarship system could 
so well effect. The theory of the Bombay primary system has been explain- 
ed. It recognises the fact that the great bulk of the rural population can 
never afford to leave their villages for a course of higher instruction in tbo 
town. To the masses the village school must supply the whole of their educa- 
tion. The revenue system of Bombay creates a demand for large revenue 
establishments and provides for a village accountant and registrar in every 
village. The District officers do not desire to recruit their local establishments 
from a single class of urban residents. From the very outset, therefore, the 
District and the educational officers were alike interested in the success of the 
rural schools. Even before 185Z appointments in the lower grades of the public 
service in Bombay were thrown open to competition at examinations held 
in each District. Th e standard was subsequently raised. When standards Y and 
VI were added to the Bombay primary course the present public examination 
in standard YI was instituted, and the successful candidate now receives a certi- 
ficate qualifying him for the subordinate grades of the public service. To the 
higher grades of the service a similar door was opened by the addition of a special 
standard of examination to the ordinary middle-school course. No candidate 
can obtain an appointment in the public service in Bombay who cannot produce 
a certificate of having passed one or other of these examinai zons. Tbo orders of 
Government do not, however, touch the ease of the menial offices to which the 
latter part of Lord Hardinge’s Resolution referred. Alter several years rigid 
enforcement of these rules, the public service examinations have come to he 
regarded by the public generally as fitting standards of qualification for employ- 
ment in the various professions of commerce and business. It is held that the 
popularity of the higher primary standards and the widespread demand for cess 
schools are very largely due to the policy of the Bombay Government in regu- 

37 
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latmg tlio patronage of their District Officers in the manner indicated In the 
Hatdanbad Assigned Districts the Bomlny officers who laid down the lines 
of the Education Department mhocatcd the introduction of the same sj stem, 
hut tlio rules at first presented were soon relaxed, and District Officers 
bestowed the appointments at tliur disposal without any reference to a public 
service examination Recently some improvement has been effected, anil 
selected candidates are required to produce a certificate from the Department 
But the beads of offices may relax these rules, and it is not tho practice for 
any candidate to obtain a certificate until be has been prowsionally selected 
Under such a system the full advantages of a public service examination cannot 
bo realised 

198. Recommendations as to public Patronage.— It docs not appear 
that the standard of primaty education lias yet reached so high a point in all 
Provinces of India as to render it possiblo to open the door to the public 
service directly out of the primary school courso rather than of the middle 
school course We have therefore inserted a Recommendation lies ring on tins 
subject in Chapter V, and shall here confine our attention to the lowest offices 
of public employment Wo recommend that the principle laid tloicn tn Lord 
Hardwgc’s Resolution, dated October //, 1844, be re-affirmed, t r , that m select- 
ing persons to fill the loicest offices tinder Government, preference be always given 
to those tcho can read and xorite As regards the hereditary offices of village 
headman and accountant, wo are aware that in many eases a knowledge of 
reading and writing is insisted upon, hut it seems both practicable and ad- 
vantageous that a higher standard of qualification should be enforced We 
therefore recommend that the attention of the Local Governments he called to 
this matter, and that the Local Governments, especially those of Bombay and 
the North-Western Pi ounces, be incited to consider the advisability of carrying 
out the suggestion contained t n paragraph 96 of the Despatch of 1854, 
namely, of making some educational qualification necessary to the confirmation 
of hereditary village officers such as patch and lumbardars 


199. Night Schools ; and School Hours —Our information regardin'* the 
extension of mglit schools is scant The subject finds no separate place in the 
Reports of our Provincial Committees of Madras and Bengal At the same time, 
long before Sir George Campbell drew attention to them, their importance had’ 
been fully recognised m Bengal, and night-classes have in many eases been 
attached to improved village schools No statistics are, however, gl ven In 
Bombay, and to a much less extent m the Central Provinces, this class of ins ti. 
tution is established on a definite basis In Bombay there were, m 1 88 1 82 
3 919 scholars attending 134 vernacular night schools, of which Severe depart! 
mental, 48 inspected, and 2 aided The schools are found m every Division of 
the Presidency, and aie as popular with the Muhammadans as with the Hindus 
In addition to them there were 223 night classes attached to daj schools m the 
Southern Division which were attended by 4 962 persons At Bel 'mum one of 
these classes is attended by 90 students, of whom 60 belong to tho low caste of 
Mahars The attendance of low caste men at night schools is an interestin'* 
fact At Kaira, in Gujarat, the night school is exclusively attended by low" 
caste men, and the townspeople have frequently remonstrated against their edu 
cation The schools are chiefly attended by men who have to labour m the dav 
time, and the instruction is limited to the barest rudiments of readme and wrihm* 
anti a little cohering They liawe prove 4 a great success, and more are demanf- 
ed than the Department can supply I n Bombay the Theishc Association has 
opened two aided night schools for working men ‘and messengeis, and then are 
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attended by 175 pupils At Kurla, a suburb of Bombay, a ni-lit school 
is attended by factory boys who work all day in the mills, and the In. 
specter of that Dmsion reports that be has five npphcat.ons for new schools 
winch Ins funds mil not enable him to open In the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta also a few night schools are attached to factories The experience 
gamed m Bombay proves that night schools may become an assured success 
not only m toiras but m villages It must often happen that until a man or a 
boy is brought face to face with the practical needs of his daily life, ho will 
fail to realise the full value of an elementary education, and then without 
special facilities he cannot obtain such education Bor this and mam other 
reasons the demand for night schools will probably increase noth duo encourage- 
ment "We therefore recommend that night schools be encouraged wherever 
practicable Although the subject of school hours is not immediately con 
neeted with lught schools, yet it will find appropriate mention here, because 
the success of night schools in Bombay illustrates the advantage of studying 
the convenience and habits of the people lhc factory boy and the field 
labourer cannot attend school m the day time, and they must remain ignorant 
just when they most feel the want of .knowledge, unless the arrangements 
of the Department or of school managers arc made to fit into the scheme 
of their daily avocations In all departmental systems there is great danger 
arising from the rigidity of fixed rules, which require constant rc-adjustment 
to varying wants .Even the hours of labour differ in different Provinces of 
India, and the seasons of sowing and reaping vary with the class of cultivation 
The indigenous schools as a rule recognise these distinctions and tbo Depart 
inents should not be less considerate Accordingly wo recommend that as 
much elasticity as posstble be permitted, as regards loth the hours of the daj 
and the seasons of year, during which the attendance of scholars is required, 
especially in agricultural villages and bachcard Districts 


200 Special Attempts made in backward Districts, or for special 
Classes — -Even night schools and the most considerate arrangements respecting 
school hours will not be sufficient to attract thoso classes which have inherited 
a position of social subjection, or which prefer the freedom of forest or 
mountain and tbe pursuit of garno to tbo monotony of tbo school If the 
aboriginal races are to be educated, no reliance can be placed upon the 
indigenous schools, which have never aimed at attracting them until thev have 
become part of tbe Hindu social system , nor will the departmental schools, 
unless organised to meet their wants, be more successful Besides the aboriginal 
or half civilised races, there is a large population which is found in every Hindu 
villages community and which usually hres on tho out^kirt of the Milage 
settlement, whose education has practically been ignored and m many parts 
of India resisted by the higher castes It has been shown m the last para- 
graph that notwithstanding the remonstrances of their neighbours the Valiaw 
of Bombay are jn some places crowding into the night school The half civil 
ised and the low caste races form two divisions of the Indian population 
whoso education presents special difficulties throughout tho Empire -again m 
some parts of India a very different class from tho* just mentioned consisting 
of certain sections of the Muhammadan community, have sunk, owing te 
causes winch will be eons.dered m Chapter i\, rntoa deplorable state of ■> co- 
rnice from wind, they can onlr be eltnratcd by tho arblieat.on of*I«eul 
nancies Tins remark by no means applies to tlio whole " 

tmmrty » hose pos.tion has greatly improi ed in recent years so far as pnm miry 
education of the modern type is concerned But in some parts of fbe country 
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they and other one o dominant races still require special help, finally, aWt 
novertv has fallen to the lot not merely of certain classes of the commodity, 
hut even of the lower strata of the very highest castes, who are altogether 
unable to find the few annas required for their school-fccs. Thus, four causes 
exist which practically place the four classes of Indian society to which they 
severally apply under the han of ignorance. They may ho summarised as want 
of civilisation, lowness of caste, loss of political status, and extremo poverty. 
In Chapter IX wo shall revert to this subject. Wo here confine ourselves to a 
brief notice of what has been done for tbo primary education of each of these 
four classes, and to a statement of our Recommendations. 


201 . Education, of aboriginal Races.— In three Provinces of India- 
Eombay, Bengal, and the Central Provinces— the problem of attracting to school 
the aboriginal population, numbering 932,000 in Bombay, 2,056,000 in Bengal, 
and 1,754,000 in the Central Provinces, or altogether about 74 per cent, of the 
whole aboriginal population of India, is beset with difficulties. Two attempts 
demand special notice here. The first was unsuccessful, though it deserved a 
better fate. In the Western Division of tbo “ forest-reserves ” in tbe Central 
Provinces, endeavours were made in 1870 to attract the Kurkus to certain special 
schools which were placed under tho joint control of the Forest and the Education 
Departments. The instruction was to bo as simple as possible, and a carpenter's 
and blacksmith's Bhop was to be attached to each school. The prospect of forest 
employment was held out as an inducement to the pcoplo to send their children to 
the schools. Experience proved that European supervision was essential, and tbe 
scheme failed for want of it. In. Bengal another plan was tried. The educa- 
tion of the various non-Hindu races that inhabit the frontier tracts of Bengal 
was entrusted to the zeal of missionary societies, and liberal grants were from 
very early days given to those who were prepared to undertake the task. 
Thus the Kols and other aboriginal races in Chota Nagpur, tho Santbals on the 
confines of Bengal proper, the Khonds in Orissa, and the Paharias of Darjeeling, 
as well as the Khasis and others in Assam, have all received some measure of 
attention. The Missionaries have been specially successful in training 
young Santhals and Kols a9 teacher^, and have overcome a great difficulty 
by thus providing masters acceptable to the tribes. At Ranchi, in Chota 
Nagpur, the Berlin mission has maintained for many years an artizan class 
for Kol pupils, which with liberal aid from Government has been very successful. 
But while the bulk of the work has been entrusted to missionaries, the Depart- 
ment has not been idle. Not only has it maintained primary schools for the 
aboriginal tribes in Eastern Bengal, but it has also established a few secondary 
Bchools for their benefit at Chaibasain Singbhoom, at Darjeeling, and in Chitta- 
gong. Altogether by one agency or another nearly 20,000 aboriginal children 
are being educated. In Bombay, tbe departmental system has made some 
progress which though not so conspicuous as in Bengal is greater than that 
reported by the Department in the Central Provinces. There are now 2,713 
aboriginal boys at schools, of whom 2,176 arc in cess schools. But this 
success purchased by great efforts gives little hope of overtaking the enor- 
mous task before Government. Experience has proved that sympathetic 
European effort is essential, and that no Department can adequately supply 
this want. It is hopeless to depend on indigenous schools, hut that consider- 
ation does not preclude other forms of aided enterprise. Meanwhile the 
Departments must continue to labour ; but ultimately we look to the philan- 
thropy of missionary and other societies to cope with the special difficulties in 
the way. We therefore recommend that primary edttcation be extended in 
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baclward Districts, specially in those inhabited mainly by aboriginal races It/ 
the instrumentality of the Department pending the creation of school-boards 
or by specially liberal grants-in-aid to those t oho are willing to set up and 
maintain schools. TTe shall hare to revert to this subject in a subsequent 
Chapter, but it may be mentioned here that we are so convinced that it is from 
missionary agency that most may be expected, in educating the aboriginal races 
tliat we have emphatically re-affirmcd as the principle on which aid should be 
given to bodies willing to undertake the uork, that of entire abstention from 
interference with any religious instruction which such bodies may choose to 
give. 

202. Low- castes and Out-castes. — It will be more convenient to defer 
until Chapter IX a brief account of our discussions regarding the rights of these 
neglected classes of the community to receive education. In Provinces where 
primary education is almost wholly built upon the indigenous system, wo fear 
that in the present state of society, even where their right is admitted in theory 
by local sentiment, low-caste boys actually receive few or none of the advant- 
ages of education. In those Provinces, however, where the schools arc more 
directly under the control of Government, more or less progress has been made 
in securing for low-caste boys a recognition of their legitimate claims. In 
Bombay the greatest attention has been paid to the matter ; and whereas in 
1871 there were only 592 low-caste boys at school, there are now 3,512, of whom 
2,862 are in departmental day schools. In our Chapter on indigenous schools 
we have insisted on the division of aided schools into two classes, "special " and 
“ other primary ” schools. In all hut “ special ” schools the right of all castes 
to receive instruction is to ho affirmed, and a duo proportion is to he maintained 
between these two classes of institutions. In addition to this precaution, 
we have recommended that special grants be given to the managers of aided 
schools on account of low-caste children, and we have now to make somewhat 
similar Recommendations with regard to Government schools. TVe recommend 
that allprhnary schools wholly maintained at the cost of the school-boards, and 
all primary schools that arc aided from the same fund and arc not rcyislercl 
os special schools, be understood to be open to all castes and classes of the 
community : and that such a proportion between special and other primary 
schools be maintained in each school-district as to ensure a proportionate provi- 
sion for the education of all cldsses, special aid being assignable, if necessary, on 
account of low-caste pupils. 


203 . Depressed Races.— It is unnecessary to anticipate tlie full renew, 
to be given in Chapter IX, of the measures taken to attract to the State 
primary schools those classes which, like the Muhammadans, have lost the special 
privileges of a ruling race. Tlicir claims have received considerable attention, 
and their progress is noticed in the annual reports of the Department in most 
of the Provinces of India. But we have adopted certain Eceommendattons for 
furthering the object in view, which will be set forth m the Chapter referred to. 

204 Poor Classes— As this subject will require fuller treatment here- 
afterfour tis place will he confined to a brief into— to the 

Recommendations which we have adopted. A poor w is 
T1.0 rules of caste enjoin the performance of those ehantahto duties, y tlm per 
formance of which the relief of the destitute is or " 

the family and even of the 

Brahmans, oases of great poverty exist. . are ]^ s 3 kk> 

social scale, the instances of poverty increase, and the iieli-Wo an. Icss^ 
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to render aid to the poorer members of their class. Tho best remedy is perhaps 
to relax tho rule which requires that creation, even in schools which are not 
entirely supported but only aided by the State, should not bo purely gratuitous. 
"We theicforo recommend that tit all hoard-schools, a certain proportion of 
pupils he admissible as free students on the ground of poverty ; and in the case 
of speaal schools established for the benefit of the poorer classes , a general or 
larger exemption from payment of fees be alloiccd under proper authority for 
special reasons. There may ho schools which specially undertake the education 
of the poor, and which, under the operation of tho above rule, will bo unable to 
charge fees, and must thus depend upon charitable assistance and grants from 
tho State. The grants which they tnay earn under the result system will 
he very small, and their case seems to deserve special encouragement. We 
therefore recommend that assistance be given to schools and orphanages t"« 
tchich poor children are taught reading , writing, and counting, with or without 
manual work. 


205 . Brief Notice of Female Schools,“Tlio history and condition of 
female education is a matter of such importance that a separate Chapter will 
bo devoted to its consideration. With lery raro exceptions, the whole of an 
Indian girl’s instruction is comprised within the brief years of her attendance at 
a primary school. Tho ago varies with different castes and classes of the com- 
munity and in different parts of the country. But only a small proportion of girls 
contmuo at school beyond tho age of ten years. Hero and there a Brahman 
girl may be seen as old as twelve, and occasionally a Tarsi or a Brahmo girl 
will remain up to tbo ago of sixteen. These ages sufficiently indicate that it is 
under primary instruction that tho chief statistics regarding female education in 
India must be sought Those statistics will bo analysed clsewlicro ; and it is 
only neecssary to note here, in a Chapter which is mainly concerned with tho 
education of boys, a few points winch must bo borne in mind whenever Tables 
of figures bearing on primary education arc considered. Statistics of female 
education exert a most disturbing effect, not only upon percentages of attendance 
in primary schools, but especially upon calculations of cost and expenditure. 
While there were in 1881-82, nearly 2,400,000 boys under primary instruc- 
tion in the nine Provinces of India with which wo arc dealing, thcro wero only 
123,806 girls at school. Tho percentage of children at school to tho total 
population of school-going ago was 8*29 ; but of boys at school to tho malo 
population of that ago it was 15-48, and of girls to female population only *81. 
These differences are sufficiently striking. -But if we confino our attention 
exclusively to the statistics given in this Chapter, there were 2,061,541 children in 
the “ public primary schools,” of whom only 119,647 were girls. Thus, while 
12-55 per cent, of boys of school-going ago were at school, only ‘80 per cent, 
of the girls of that age were attending public schools. Tho order in which 
according to departmental returns tho chief Provinces of India stand in respect 
to the progress of femalo education as tested by the percentage of pupils at 
school to tho total femalo population of school-going age, is as follows : 
(1) Bombay, (2) Madras, (3) Punjab, (4) Central Provinces, (5) Bengal, 
(6) North-Western Provinces and Oudh. Throughout tho whole of India 
the order in which the various classes of the population avail themselves 
of the opportunity of instructing their daughters is as follows: (1) Parsis, (2) 
Native Christians, (3) Sikhs, (4) Hindus, (5) Muhammadans. This fact throws 
somo light upon the different progress made in the several Provinces. But it is 
in statistics of expenditure that tho greatest confusion is caused by the inclu- 
sion of statistics for malo and female education under a common head. In 
aided schools, for instance, the annual cost to the Stato of educating each girl 
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is neatly Rs. 3-6, whilst fora boy it is only Re. 1. In a Government school 
it is Rs. 5-8, against Us. 3- 12 for a boy. The cost varies materiallv in different 
Provinces. Leaving out Coorg, it is highest in the Punjab, where a girl in an 
aided school costs the State Its. 4-3. Of the larger Provinces, it is least in 
Bombay where it costs Its. 3-6. These and other differences will appear on a 
reference to the statistical Tables at the end of our Report. It is only necessary 
to hear in mind that if the cost of primary education in any Province appears 
to ho comparatively large, it must he enquired what proportion of the cost is 
due to female education, and in tile case of Normal schools, what are the charges 
incurred in tho training of female teachers. 


206 , Tie .Relation of Boards to primary Education. — TFe have new 
to cater upon a most important part of our enquiry, namely, the function and 
powers of Local Boards in regard to primary education. The gradual extension 
of self-government has created certain corporate organisations which represent 
popular power in the country and the town. Country hoards arc called in 
Madras and in Bombay Local Fund Boards, and elsewhere District Committees. 
The circle of the hoard’s influence is sometimes co-extensive with the area of the 
District, and at others with the area of the sub-divisions of Districts, which are 
called talukas or talisils. The jurisdiction of the hoards or committees within 
these rural circles usually excludes the larger towns or cities, which form muni- 
cipalities under the control of their own Municipal Boards or committees. Tho 
obvious advantage of connecting tho education of the masses with local popular 
organisations has long been recognised. But as the development of self-govern- 
ment over the immense area included in the geographical expression, India, has 
proceeded on no uniform basis, and lias even varied materially within each Pro- 
vince, so the control which the several hoards have acquired over primary schools 
differs in every possible degree. It might have been expected that a considerable 
uniformity would have attended the growth of municipal institutions, as tho 
conditions of life in the larger cities of India are so much more uniform than 
can be expected in rural tracts, hut the interest shown in education by municipal 
corporations, where such exist, varies considerably. In the Punjab, applications 
for increased contributions for schools find a liberal response ; in Madras, muni- 
cipal assistance is said to be inadequate, but it is far more generously accorded 
than in Bombay, where only 1*17 per cent, of municipal income is spent on pri- 
mary schools. In Bengal the town councils arc still less liberal. Tlic difference, 
however, between municipal and local boards in the various Provinces is not 
merely one of public spirit or of interest in education. Their control is in one 
Province financial and in another administrative. Here it extends only over 
Government or municipal schools, there it embraces private effort as well. 
In Bombay it is described as real, and in the North-lVcstem Provinces as 
nominal. In no part of India is tho charge of primary education mado obli- 
gatory by law on town boards ; but the Local Fund Boards in many Provinces 
arc bound by law to expend certain funds on elementary schools. It thus 
happens that the relations of tho boards to primary education vary materially ; 
and this mates it necessary to explain tho actual condition of affairs in each 
part of India separately, without any attempt to generalise or reconcile essential 
differences by one vnguc and common description. Raving explained generally 
tho present position of affairs in each Province, wc shall give a brief summary 
of tho suggestions which have been offered by the witnesses and in the me- 
morials presented to us, concluding with a statement of the Kecommenda lions 
which we havo adopted. 

207. Madras : Boards, and Suggestions regarding them.— In Madns 
both the Municipal and the Local I\md Boards maintain their own schools, and 
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also aid private schools. Tlio initiative in preparing tlicir budgets is tab.cn by the 
Education Department, -whose officers submit an estimate to the official President 
of tho Board for incorporation in tho general annual budget of the town orDistrict. 
Practically, the Inspector's estimate is accepted as a general rule, and -when 
once the budget has received the sanction of Government, it not merely limits 
the expenditure of the board on the object proposed in the estimate, but 
prevents any transfer of allotment from ono school to another. In the case 
of aided schools tho hoards arc obliged to pay for all grants by results earned 
in the three lowest standards, hut they have tlic right of reducing the scale of 
grants and of refusing to admit any school to bo examined. In other respects 
they must conform to the rules laid down by Government in the Grant-in-aid 
Code. Bo far, then, the financial control of the Madras boards involves the 
acceptance or modification of a budget drawn up by the Inspector, and a 
discretionary power to reduce the scale of grants and to refuse to admit 
for examination a school whose earnings after admission they cannot decline 
to pay. In the matter of control, they aro unable to interfere with aided 
schools ; hut in their own schools they have in theory the power of regu- 
lating the fees and the course of studies. As a general rule, however, the course 
of study is determined by the Inspector ; while the hoards usually exercise the 
power of fixing the rate of fees, and arc inclined to fix them very low. The 
Madras system, especially in its inclusion of aided schools, is in theory and 
practice more extended than that of Bombay, hut in their financial administra- 
tion the boards in the adjoining Presidency would appear to be more independ- 
ent This independence is perhaps duo to some extent to the fact that the 
Bombay local fund hoards have hardly any concern w ith aided schools, and 
merely manage their own cess schools. * 


The witnesses who have given evidence before the Commission in Madras 
are agreed on two points, that municipalities should set aside a fixed proportion 
of their income for education, and that the local hoards should give a larger 
share of the local cess to education. They aro divided as to the precise amount 
that should he so assigned. One witness considers that 5 to 7 per cent, of 
municipal income should he allotted for education. As regards the proper 
share of local rates, opinions vary from an assignment of one-third to one-sixth. 
It appears that in the nine years which followed tho introduction of the Local 
Bunds Act IV of 1871, education received on the average 9 per cent, of the 
local fund income derived from rates and taxes only, while of the whole local 
fund income it received only a little more than 6 per cent. Accordin'* to the 
wording of section 36 of Act IV of 1871, which assigns to “ the road fund ” or 
public works division of the budget not less than two-thirds of the land cess 
together with the net proceeds of all tolls, the assignment to education cannot 
be called illegal ; but it was ceitainly expected, when the Act was passed, that it 
would provide 8J lakhs for education ; whereas in 1881-82 the actual expenditure 
charged to local funds was not $1 lakhs. Greater differences of opinion are 
expressed in regard to the classes of schools which should be supported at the 
expense of the educational fund thus created. Some witnesses would not limit 
the assignment of the fund to any class of institution, hut would leave it to the 
discretion of the Inspector. The general opinion, however, is that the boards 
should control their own expenditure, and that the allotment should not ‘he 
diverted from primary or lower secondary instruction to education of a higher 
kind. To this control certain limitations are proposed. Some would insist on the 
appointment of qualified teachers, and Mr. Justice T. Mutuswamy Aiyar amongst 
other witnesses lays great stress on the establishment of Normal schools for their 
supply. Many witnesses also consider that the Department should be allowed to 
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intervene, and at least to suggest, if not to prescribe, the course and method of 
instruction. This ^ power of intervention is regarded as more necessary in the 
rase of local boards than of municipal corporations. One witness would give 
the Educational Inspectors a place ex-officio on the boards; another would 
make the Inspectors quite independent. A third, on the other hand, would 
leave the hoards independent administrators of the grant-in-aid system, hut 
allow them no power of altering the rules without the sanction of Government. 
On the whole, the general tendency of the Madras evidence favours the admi- 
nistration of primary and lower secondary education hy local hoards, whether 
urban or rural, subject to the general control of the Education Department; 
the enforcement of a contribution from municipal funds; and a more liberal 
assignment from local rates. 


208. Bombay : Boards, and Suggestions regarding them.— In Bombay 
neither Municipal nor Local Fund Boards have as a rule any direct concern with 
aided schools. A few indigenous schools receive aid which is paid for out of local 
funds, hut the hoards have practically little control in the matter. Municipal 
hoards are permitted hy law (Bombay Act VI of 1873) to spend their income on 
education ; and in their discretion they for the most part leave it alone, preferring, 
as might be expected, to throw the charge on provincial revenues or else on tlio 
neighbouring District Board. It may be said that, with the exception of Sukkur 
in Sind, no municipality in Bombay has hitherto taken the active part which 
it might have been expected to take in managing elementary education. As 
shown in Chapter III, Section A of the Bombay Provincial Report, the con- 
tributions from provincial revenues for the support of primary education in the 
towns of Bombay bear no adequate proportion either to the local resources of 
such towns, or to the contributions from the same revenues to the support 
of village schools. A partial change is immediately to he made in this 
matter, and primary schools will shortly he placed under the control of Muni- 
cipal Boards, hut no provision has yet been proposed for compelling the corpo- 
rations to provide increased funds. 


ITith the Local Fund Boards, whether District or tafu&i, the case is qarto 
different. They administer the whole fund on which primary education rests, 
and they prepare thfitr own. budgets, which show separately the share of the cess 
spent on education. They transfer or close schools at their pleasure ; they 
regulate the fees, and without their authority no departmental primary school 
can he established. But they do not interfere with the studies, or appoint 
the master. The local fund incomo is quito distinct from provincial revenues, 
and the educational share of that income is equally distinct. In fact, the 
school fund might he defined, as precisely as the school-board fund is defined in 
England hy section 53 of the Act of 1870. In this respect the Bombay 
system differs materially from that of the North-Western Provinces ns will 

presently appear. With this distinct educational fund, which is entirely spent 

on elementary education and is supplemented hy a grant from provincial reve- 
nues, the hoards provide for their cess schools, or Government pnmaty schoo s, 
as they are commonly called to distinguish them from the aided indigenous 
or other schools under private management. In the North-Western Proianc 
the local fund revenue is paid into the treasury to the credit of provincial 
income, from which an allotment is made for expenditure by the local und 
committee. But in Bombay the process is entirely reversed Tho pronn^ 
allotment is paid to the credit of the local fund committee, and any f 

balance at the end of the year remains the property of the J 

dally, the power of the local hoards is complete, and their practical control over 
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education is only limited by tbeir want of confidence in themselves and by the 
delegation of tbeir own functions to the departmental officers. The depart- 
mental officers act, however, under instructions from the board. 

The evidence given by witnesses before the Commission in the Bombay 
Presidency is full of references to tho relations of municipal and local boards to 
the Department of Public Instruction. It deals with the question hotli of finance 
and of administration. In regard to finance, the proportion of the cess upon the 
land which should be given to primary schools is fixed by rules which have the 
sanction of law, and any unexpended balance lapses to the educational fund, not 
to the general local fund, and still less to the provincial fund as in Northern India. 
Hence on theso points no question has been raised by witnesses in Bombay. But 
the complaint has been made that the local fund is properly a rural fund, and 
should he spent on the villages which contribute it, and not in the towns which 
only contribute a very small proportion of the cess. Several witnesses of great 
experience have urged that there should he a redistribution of the financial 
burden of supporting primary schools, which would set free for rural education 
funds paid by rural Districts and now appropriated by municipalities. Their 
view is supported at considerable length by the Bombay Provincial Committee. 
Other witnesses have in the Bamc sense argued that the time has arrived when 
municipal hoards must be compelled to make more adequate provision for pri- 
mary education out of the funds at their disposal. While all witnesses are 
more or less agreed on the question of finance, opinions are divided on the 
point whether any local board 6liould administer education above the standard 
of primary schools. It is further argued that if boards are to he entrusted 
with the task of aiding private schools it will be necessary to give private 
managers financial rights, and especially to protect the low -caste population 
against the indifference or opposition of those higher castes which are sure to 
command all executive power on the hoards. 


209- Bengal: Boards, and Suggestions regarding them.— We have 
already mentioned that the approval of the Secretary of State to the proposal 
of the Government of India for giving Bengal the financial provision upon 
which the systems of primary education rest in other parts of India, has not 
yet resulted in the imposition of an educational cess, or in the allotment to 
education of a share in the cesses already levied. Accordingly in Bengal there are 
no local fund hoards charged with administrative powers over schools. A 
special education committee exists at the head-quarters of each District under 
the presidency of the Collector, hut it rather connects the control of education 
by the Department with a local official hoard than invests with responsible 
powers over primary schools an independent organisation holding control over 
local funds. Bor the school committee described above has no financial, and 
little administrative, control over elementary education. The municipal boards 
occupy no better position. Some of them spontaneously encourage special 
teachers or institutions. But they exercise no systematic or recognised control 
at present over primary education; and this need occasion little surprise, 
since in no other Province of India do municipal bodies exhibit greater in- 
difference to the claims of education upon the town funds. Even in the e;ty of 
Calcutta no steps have been taken in this direction, though so far back as 
1873 Sir G. Campbell expressed a hope that the municipality of Calcutta would 
move the Legislature to permit the expenditure of some part of its large income 
upon primary schools for the children of the Calcutta poor. ' 


The evide 
ties ‘ Hf 


•sses dwelt on two points ; the liability of municipali- 
ty to education, and the functions of the self* 
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government boards that may hereafter he created. On both these points 
opinions differed. The Honourable Xristodas Pal objected to tltrowing on town 
boards charges for primary education , while Haulavi Sayyid Amir Hussein 
would insist on tbeir making proper provision and would examino their 
budgets to see that they did so. The Bengal Provincial Committee remark that 
under Tecent orders, much of the cost of zila schools and the whole cost of 
vernacular schools in towns will fall upon municipalities. As regards the 
advisability of entrusting rural hoards with the charge of even primary schools 
somo witnesses have expressed doubts, but a few have suggested that secondary 
as well as primary education Bhould be entrusted to them. 


210. North-Western Provinces and Ondk : Boards, and Suggestions 
regarding them*— In the North-Western Provinces both the practice and the 
theory of local control had been well developed before Act XVHI of 1S71 
was passed. Under that Act, which was incorporated into Act III of 1878, not 
only is the education provision lumped up with the provision for other local 
wants, but to the Local Boards is allotted, as an act of grace, the income wliich m 
reality belongs to them. Unspent allotments are therefore not a saving to local 
funds as in Bombay, but lapse to the provincial treasury. The constitu- 
tion of the local fund boards has hitherto been strongly official, but it will 
become more popular under the new Bill now before the Legislature. The 
control of education is not managed by the general District or sub-divisional 
committee as in Bombay, but by special sub-committees who are guided by 
rules issued in 1877. Their powers, such as they are, extend over aided schools, 
and over middle class vernacular and lower primary schools, They arc 
allowed to appoint teachers, but not to regulate the course of studies. Their 
financial powers are confined to accepting a budget already drawn up, and their 
position generally is described as that of executive agents of the Department, 
rather than administrative corporations controlling an executive. The muni, 
cipal boards make some moderate assignments to education, and their atten- 
tion to the claims of primary schools is invited in a memorandum drawn 
up by the Department of Public Instruction. But their contributions arc 
optional, and do not seem to carry with them any real control over the expend- 
iture of the resources which their liberality provides. 


The witnesses and memorialists from the North-Western Provinces have 
generally expressed far greater confidence than those of Bengal in the admi- 
nistrative capacity of rural and town boards. Speaking, however, of the exist- 
ing system, the Provincial Committee describe it as follows: “The present 
“system of education committees in the Noith-Wcstern Provinces can hardly be 
“considered other than a failure. It is condemned by nearly all the wit- 
nesses, is praised with great reservation by tho Director of Public Instruction, 
“and has, we hope, been proved to be a very different system in its origin 
“and development from what was intended by the Legislature when passing 
“Act XVIII of 1871.” The Honourable Sayyid Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, 
suggests that local committees should hare the power to frame annual budgets 
and to manage entirely all. vermicular schools; while another witness would 
entrust both primary and lower rniddlo schools to hoards, giving them a 
consultative voice in higher education. Sis witnesses hare given s rang 
testimony in favour of placing more trust and power, m matters both o 
We and of administration, in tho ham s of local hoards On the other 
hand, there are a few who consider that lie committees as — » 
diluted are unfit for their work. It is further urged br others that the me at- 


able result of dependence on non- 


t-officia! committees is the transfer of control 
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from Educational Inspectors to Revenue officials. But on the -whole, the 
superior weight of testimony inclines to placing in the hands of local boards 
increased control over primary education, and to separating the funds for 
education from other resources entrusted to rural and urban committees. 


211. Punjab: Boards, and Suggestions regarding them.—TIie Punjab 
system is very similar to that just described. Under Act V of 1878, wliich 
repealed Act XX of 1871, the Lieutenant-Governor, after appropriating one- 
fourth of the total proceeds for famine purposes, may allot such sums as be 
pleases for education and other local wants. Eor each District a committee or 
board is appointed to administer the allotment thus made. In matters of con- 
trol, the boards in the Punjab are theoretically entrusted with the manage- 
ment of schools, hut in practice they are unable to close any institution without 
the sanction of Government. The municipal committees in the same Province 
are given the share of the local fund cess which belongs to them, and are ex- 
pected to supplement it by contributions from the town income. In this respect 
the Punjab system is more equitable than that of Bombay. The corporation 
usually exercises control over its own schools within the municipality through 
the official president or the secretary to the hoard. It must, however, be 
understood that both the president and the secretary can only derive their 
authority from the corporation, which if it chose might, and occasionally does, 
exercise considerable influence over education both primary and secondary. 
It should be noticed that municipalities in tliis Province contribute more 
towards education than in any other part of India. 

Very voluminous and contradictory evidence has been given by the wit- 
nesses for the Punjab, not merely as to the capacity of the boards to manage 
schools, but also as to the funds now assigned for education. The weight of 
testimony is, however, strongly in favour of entrusting both the expenditure 
and the management of the educational cess to such boards. As to the amount 
of control to be reserved opinions differ. In the opinion of some witnesses 
the funds contributed by municipalities are still inadequate, and they urge that 
a larger proportion of municipal revenues should be reserved by law for the 
extension of primary education. The charge brought against the Department 
of having diverted funds from primary to higher education is neither supported 
by the figures given in the Provincial Report, nor justified by the precise letter 
of the law, which does not assign to educational purposes any specific share of 
the local fund income. 


212 . Assam: Boards.—' While tho Province of Assam was included in (he 
larger Province of Bengal no local rates were levied in it. But in November 1870 
Regulation No. HI of that year received the assent of the Governor General 
Under Section 12 of this Regulation the Chief Commissioner is empowered to 
allot, from the proceeds of the local rates levied under it, such amount as he 
thinks fit for expenditure on the construction and repair of school-houses the 
maintenance and inspection of schools, the training of teachers, and the es’tab 
lishmcnt of scholarships. In ncoordance with a circular issued by the Chief 
Commissioner, school sub-committees have been appointed subordinate to the 
distant committees, and they are entrusted with the powers which formerly 
vested in the district committees of Public Instruction. They exercise a “ 
pietc control and supervision oyer primary education, hut power is reserved“o 
the Inspector of Schools to make suggestions and recommendations The Com ’ 
nnttees are required to consider his recommendations, and in the eve' 
dissenting from them to record their reasons. AU expenditure on pi? 
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education is now borne by tho local rates. Under recent orders tie powers of 
tho boards have been extended, and they are made responsible for administerin'- 
tho grants-in-aid to all classes of schools in their jurisdiction, and for mana-urn 
the Normal schools of the third grade. ° ° 

213. Other Provinces : Boards and Kates.— In the Central Provinces a 
recent Act, which affects neither municipalities nor cantonments, has created a 
net work of hoards with, village school committees subordinate to them. But 
prior to this year the local rate was distributed in accordance with budgets pre- 
pared by the local officers. In the Haidarabad Assigned Districts a levy of i 
anna and 3 pies on every rupee of land revenue is collected, and the share of it 
assigned to education is administered by tho revenue officers. In Coor" also 
an educational fund is provided by the plough tax. But in all these Provinces 
the administration of the fund prior to 1883 rested with officials, and the school 
committees which watched the village schools had no power to spend any 
portion of it. 

214. General Review of the Powers of Local Boards.— Except in 
Bengal there is no Province of India where provision for primary education has 
not been made by the imposition of a local rate in which education shares. 
The administration of these local rates has been entrusted, except in the 
Haidarabad Assigned Districts and in Coorg, to local fund committees. In 
Madras and Bombay the local fimd income is wholly at the disposal of the local 
boards, hut in Northern India it is subject to certain deductions for the 
extension of irrigation and for the prevention of famine. It is only the balance, 
after these deductions have been made, that is placed at the disposal of 
the boards ; and should they fail to expend their whole assignment in the year, 
the unexpended balance lapses to provincial revenues. Again, in Madras 
and Bombay the practice is not uniform. In Bombay a distinct share of the 
local fund income is set aside by law or by statutory rules for education, and 
under the same rules it cannot he expended on any but primary education. 
But the law does not distinguish between rural and urban schools, and there- 
fore it is not illegal to speed the cess on to mi schools. The ever-increasing 
demand which the towns are making upon a fund, essentially a rural fund, 
has given rise to complaints. In Madras, on the contrary, no specific share 
of the local fund income must he appropriated for education ; and although 
it is in accordance with the policy of Government to spend the educational 
grant upon primary schools, it would not bo opposed to any provision of the 
existing law to devote it to secondary education. 

With regard to municipalities, the law is everywhere permissive, and 
education is a legitimate hut not an imperative charge on municipal in- 
come throughout India. The funds of town corporations are, with the excep- 
tion of the city of Madras, applicable under the existing law not only to 
primary but to higher education. The extent to which municipalities hare 
made use of their powers will appear from the statistical Table which follows. 
The grants made towards education are accurately known, hut the figures 
representing the net municipal income in 1881-S2 are obtained from the 
Annual Administration Reports of each Province and arc not entirely trust- 
worthy. The evidence, however, given before tho Commission affords proof 
of tho unanimous conviction entertained in all Provinces of India, that the 
time has come when the exercise of these permissive powers can no longer be 
left to tho discretion of municipal bodies. The enlargement of the scheme of 
self-government divides urban boards in municipal towns from rural boards, 
and it is necessary that the responsibilities and liabilities of both should be 
clearly defined. As long as the former can cast on the latter the burden of 
providing elementary education for the town population, the municipal autho- 
rities wiU be content to do nothing, and wffl leave the cost of maintaining these 
schools to be met either from local funds or else from pronnenl revenues. 
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TABLE 9 .—Relvm showing Municipal 9 expenditure on primary education 
in the official year rSSi- 82 . 
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215. Recommendations regarding "Ways and Means for primary 
Education.— W o have to consider two questions— the claims of primary educa- 
tion, and tho rights and duties of boards. With regard to the first question, 
wo have to consider how far it is possible to protect tho right of tho masses to 
receive primary education not only against the encroachments of expenditure 
upon publio works and other demands wliich local boards hare to meet, but also 
against those demands which fall upon the provincial revenues. Wo have also 
to guard against the danger so prominently brought to notico in the Bombay 
Report, that the demands of municipal schools are apt to encroach upon funds 
which are raised in the villages and ought to be expended upon villago schools for 
tbo rural community. In dealing with the second question, we have to bear in 
mind the relations of the hoards to the Department, their duties towards the 
people, and their duties to private enterprise. Reverting to the first question 
we must consider how the educational fund is to be constituted, and what 
precautions are necessary to ensure its expenditure upon primary education. 
We therefore recommend that primary education be declared to be that part 
of the whole system of public instruction winch possesses an almost exclusive 
claim on local funds set apart for education and a large claim on provincial 
revenues 

This Recommendation was not adopted by the Commission without Ion" 
discussion and the consideration of several amendments to which we shall 
refer towards the close of this Chapter, when we deal with the claims of 
primary education upon public funds. The importance of the principles con- 
tained in it was fully understood, and when the Recommendation was carried 
by a large majority, it became the foundation of the Commission’s decision re- 
garding the constitution of school funds and other matters. The first part of 
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it declares that local funds set apart for education should be almost entirely 
devoted to primary education; while the second part gi\es prominence to the 
claims of primary education to a large share in provincial revenues. Both 
these principles have long since been established by the highest authorities in 
India, and in most Provinces they have guided the policy of the Department. 
In the Punjab, however, there has been deviation from them, the cause of which 
will he presently explained. But before doing so, it is necessary to state briefly 
the arguments by which the Recommendation was opposed and supported in 
our debate on February 14th, 1883. It was urged that local rates, which were 
levied on the land should be devoted for the education of the agricultural 
classes both in primary and in secondary schools ; that the modern distinction 
of primary from secondary education was based on English precedents, and 
was opposed to the interests of the wealthiest though least numerous class 
who contribute to the cess, and who were not satisfied with a purely clcmentaiy 
education; and lastly that, owing to recent classification, primary education 
meant much less than it did when the local funds were first imposed. It was 
further maintained that the Despatches of 1854 and 1859 included in the edu- 
cation of the masses all classes of instruction, and that it was quite fair to 
spend local rates on the tahsili and high schools to which those Despatches 
referred. On the other hand, the supporters of the Recommendation took their 
stand upon more recent Despatches which had clearly defined the interpretation 
attached by the Secretary of State to the phrase “education of the masses;’ 1 
upon the policy initiated by Lord Mayo in 1870, and especially upon the 
Circular Orders of February nth, 1871, which had been carried out without 
question in every Province of India but one. Upon the second part of tlio 
Recommendation, it was urged in the course of the debate that secondary edu- 
cation was as important as primary, and that where the latter was sufficiently 
provided for by local rates, it was unnecessary to give a contribution from 
provincial revenues which were required to supply 60 many other needs. It 
was observed that in Bengal, where there were no local rates, the cost of all 
classes of education fell upon provincial revenues ; but in the Punjab, where 
under legislative sanction local rates had been increased in the last is years, and 
where tho provincial fund was wanted for other purposes, it was quite logical 
that the cost of primary education should be charged exclusively to local rates, 
and that of higher education to provincial revenues. Above all, it was urged that 
the Local Governments were the best judges of financial considerations, and 
that any hard-and-fast rule might throw the educational finance of any Pro- 
vince into enbarrassment without doing any good to primary education. To 
these arguments it was replied that the principle involved in the proposal, 
namely, that local rates were a form of self-help, was one of extreme importance, 
and that the Government was hound to help those who helped themselves. 
In one Province, at any rate, the orders of 187 1 had been thoroughly under- 
stood, and tho Director in Bombay had described them as the charter of the 
educational rights of local boards. It was argued that the maintenance of 
the system followed in the Punjab endangered such rights. "With reference 
to tins argument it must bo explained that on October 25th, 1S69, the. 
Government of India directed that Rule XIV should bo amended in the 
Punjab Grant-in-aid Code and stand as follows : “ Grants-in-aid from Impeml 
“ Funds arc not admissible to purely vernacular primary schools, but special 
“grants may bo made for limited periods where the circumstances arc so cxcep- 
“ tional as to justify a departure from rule.” In February 1871, an important 
circular Resolution was issued by tho Government of India to nil the Local 
Governments explaining “ on what principle it will he permissible to assign 
“ from the sums allotted for educational purposes grants-m-aul to schools for 
“ primary education, and it will rest with the Local Governments under the new 
** system of Financial control to determine in what localities and to wlat cx- 
“ tent such grants shall from time to time be made.” Hawng intimated that 
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the Local Governments were thus authorised to carry out the orders, the Govern- 
ment of India laid down for tlieir guidance the following principles contained 
in paragraphs 3, 4, 5 of tlieir Resolution No. 63, dated February * «th, >871. 

“3. It lias been repeatedly declared by tho Secretary of State that it is a 
“primary duty to assign funds for tho education of thoso who arc least able to 
“ help themselves, and that tho education of the masses therefore has the greatest 
“claim on tho State funds. The Government of India desires to maintain this 
“view, but tho grant-in-aid rules have in practice been found so unsuitable to 
“ primary schools that, except in special eases, such grants-in-aid arc seldom 
“sanctioned from the general revenues. It has, moreover, been repeatedly 
“affirmed that wo must look to local exertion and to local cesses to supply the 
“ funds required for tho maintenance of primary schools. 

« 4 These standing onlers may seem inconsistent, but they' really arc not so. 
“The fact is that primary education must he supported both by Imperial Funds 
“ and by local rates. It is not by any means the policy or the Government of 
“ India to deny to primary schools assistance from Imperial Revenues ; but, on 
“ the other hand, no sum that could lie spared from those revenues would suffice 
“ for tho vv ork, and local rates must bo raised to eltcct any sensible impression on 
“the masses. This does not lessen tlio obligation of Government to contribute 
“ as liberally as other demands allow, to supplement the sums raised by local 
“ effort. Tlio true policy will be to distribute the Imperial funds, so far as such 
“ funds are available, in proportion to the amount raised by the people from each 
“ district. 

“ 6. The amount at present allotted for primary education under tho several 
“ Local Administrations is small, and it is not expected that the Local Govern- 
“ ments will in any case diminish it. On tho other hand, they will have full 
“ liberty to increase the allotment, either from retrenchments in other Services, or 
“from savings in other brauebes of education; and it is permissible to assign, 
“from tlie provincial grant, funds in aid of schools mainly supported by contri- 
“ buttons from local cesses or municipal rates.” 

Notwithstanding these orders tlio Punjab Government did not alter the 
lately revised rule in their Grant-in-aid Code. On the contrary, they adhered to 
their original policy, and in reviewing the Annual Report on Public Instruction 
for 1877-78, the Lieutenant-Governor observed — "Tho decrease in tho number 
“of schools is in part due to the policy of the Government in throwing more 
“and more upon local funds, in such towns and Districts as can afford it, 
“ the charge for popular education. The cliargh is indeed but nominal, the 
“ local fund being as much a portion of provincial taxation as any branch of tlio 
“ Government revenue.” Tho effect of these orders was to throw still further 
charges on local funds, and to cause a still further deviation from the principle laid 
down above that the “true policy will be to distribute tho Imperial Tunds in 
“ proportion to the amount raised by the people from each District.” TTc regard 
local funds, even when raised by legislative sanction from any District, as equi- 
valent to funds raised by the people themselves, and wo attach the greatest im- 
portance to the recognition of the principle that local expenditure on primary 
education should be supplemented by a provincial contribution. Our Recom- 
mendation is intended to enforce this view, which wo believe to be not only 
sound in principle, but in strict accordance with the orders of tho Government 
of India, and the wishes of the Secretary of State. 

216 . Recommendations regarding School Funds.— Having settled from 
what sources the ways and means for primary education are to be supplied, we 
propose to protect them against the encroachments of other Departments by 
the constitution of separate funds both for towns and rural tracts respectively, 
and by declaring the items of which these two funds sliall be composed. 
Accordingly we recommend that both municipal and local self-government boards 
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as follows We recommend <;,<.((,) tie mumcpal school f„„d consul of- 

(a) !, fair proportion of municipal memos, to le fixed m each case 
by the Local Government , 

(h) the fees lamed m schools wholly maintained at the cost of the 
municipal school fund, 

(c) any assignment that may be made io the municipal school fund 
from the local fund , 

{d) any assignment front provincial funds , 

(e) any other funds that may he entrusted to the mtmepahhes for 
the promotion of education , 

(y) an y unexpended balance of the school fund from previous years 
and that («) the local board school fund consist of— 

(a) a distinct share of the general local fund , which share shall not 
be less than a minimum proportion to be prescribed for each 
Province , 


(6) the fees levied in schools wholly maintained at the cost of the 
school fund ; 

(c) any contribution that may be assigned by municipal boards, 

(d) any assignment made fiom provincial funds , 

(ej any other funds that may be entrusted to the local boards for the 
promotion of education , 

(f) any unexpended balance of the school fund from previous years 


It mil be observed that we have not attempted to suggest what fixed pro- 
portion of municipal income should be devoted to education The witnesses 
from various parts of India have differed in their estimates from 3 or 4 per 
cent of municipal income to even 10 per cent But the assignment must vary 
with each municipality , and though some of our number thought that it should 
be left to the municipalities to define its amount, a majority of us considered that 
the Local Government could alone determine what was reasonable On one point 
we are entirely agreed, that hitherto the permissive sections of the municipal 
law have failed to secure adequate and uniform consideration for the claims 
of education throughout India. We have guarded against the danger of 
the municipality encroaching on the rural fund, by recommending, as 
shown above, that a specific assignment from local funds bo made to the 
municipality, and by proposing tliat each separate fund, whether municipal or 
rural, be granted its own separate assignment from provincial funds This 
assignment from provincial revenues would naturally hear some proportion to 
local resources Lastly, to avoid the recurrence of the complaints made in the 
North-Western Provinces that unexpended balances arc lost to the educational 
fund, wc have recommended that balances of the school fund, which may be 
unexpended at the end of the year, be credited to the school fund, and neither 
to the general local fund nor to provincial services The creation of these 
distinct school funds appears to us to offer the best guarantee against the 
complaints which witnesses have made, sometimes perhaps without duo founda- 
tion, from tlio Punjab to Madras, that the whole of the education cess is not 
spent on primary schools, that education does not receive its legitimate share 
of the income of rural or municipal hoards, or that the towns encroach upon 
the financial provision for village education 

217. Kecommendations regarding the Eights and Babes of School- 
boards —Turning now to a consideration of the rights and duties of school- 
boards and of tho control which they should exercise over primary education, 
we recommend that the general control over primary school expend, fare be 
vested in the school hoards, whether municipal or rural, which may note exist 
or may hereafter be created for self government tn each Frocmce So far as 
rural hoards arc concerned the experiment has worked well m Bombay, and 
the recognition of the rights of municipal boards is only a natural develop- 
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ment of the same policy Wehaie refrained from expressing any opinion 
on the question whether the school-hoards should bo the town hoards and local 
fund committees or sub committees of those boards Each administrative unit 
created under the various schemes of self government will adopt the plan winch 
is beat suited to the locality The central boards, whether in town, taluha 
or District, will probably work through village school committees, as they 
do in the Central Provinces But these details can he determined on the 
spot, and we have deliberately avoided suggestions of too precise or uniform 
a character There exists m our opinion the greatest need for variety and 
provincial independence in grappling with the great task of extending a thorough 
primary education The relations of the boards to the Departments must, 
however, be precisely defined, m order to avoid friction from conflict of autho- 
rity Some departmental control is necessary, but its limits should be defined 
In Chapter YIII we shall revert to tins subject , but on one matter we deem 
it desirable here to state our Recommendation, suggested by one of the Bombay 
witnesses, which will promote the improvement of teachers, an object to 
which we attach great importance "We recommend that the first appoint 
ment of schoolmasters i» municipal or board ‘Schools be left to the toicn or 
District boards, with the proviso that the masters be certificated or approved 
by the Department, and their subsequent promotion or removal be regulated 
by the boards subject to the approval of the Department The boards will 
provide the salaries of the masters, and it seems reasonable that within certain 
limits they should select and control the teachers They will also have to 
provide all the funds necessary for maintaining both the schools and the build- 
ings We recommend that the cost of maintaining and aiding primary schools 
m each school district, and the construction and repair of board school houses , 
be charges against the municipal or local board school fund so created This 
Recommendation, if carried out, will introduce generally the iladras system 
under which the boards are responsible for aiding private enterprise There is 
an obvious advantage in giving the boards control not merely over thur 
own schools but over all the primary schools in the District or town Their 
financial and administrative control over primary education would he incomplete 
if the Department remained responsible for aided schools, whilo the boards liad 
charge of the cess schools alone It should be the duty of the boards to deal 
with the whole system of primary education, to watch over the wants of all 
classes of the community, and to provide for all such wants whether by creating 
schools of their own or by aiding existing schools Wo have already mentioned 
our Recommendations “for ensuring a proportionate provision for the education 
“ of all classes,” for giving “ special aid on account of low castes,” and for provid- 
ing “ a proper proportion between special and other primary schools ” It is only 
oy making the boards responsible for all agencies that these results can be 
adequately secured Another forcible reason presented itself to us as an argu- 
ment for giving boards the fullest powers The choice of a vernacular is in some 
Provinces of India, especially m the Punjab, a very perplexing question 
We have discussed this subject in a previous paragraph, and it is sufficient 
here to state our Recommendation, uluch is so framed as to protect minorities 
We recommend that the vernacular in which instruction shall be imparted many 
primary school, maintained by any municipal or local board, be determined by 
the school committee of management, subject to revision by the municipal or local 
board provided that if there be any dissenting minority m the community, toko 
represent a number of pupils sufficient to form one or more separate classes or 
schools, it shall be incumbent on the Depai tment to provide for the establish 
ment of such classes or schools, and it shall be incumbent on such municipal ot 
local board to assign to such classes or school a fair proportion of the whole 
assignable funds The choice of the vernacular in aided schools will, of course, 
rest with the managers of such schools, and will offer a valuable index’ to popular 
wishes m each locality In conclusion, it is only necessary to guard a-unst 
boards endeavouring to crush out pm ate enterprise whether missionary or mdi 
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“ ftepublio fmds are entrusted bHhem.thcy must administer (hem ns 
a pubho trust in accordance with pnhhc policy. TVe therefore conclude our 
Recommendations regarding the rights and duties of boards in their administra- 
tion of primary education with the following: that municipal and local board, 
administering funds m aid of primary schools adopt the rules prescribed l« 
the Department for aiding such schools, and introduce no change therein with- 
out the sanction of the Department. 


218. Recommendation regarding Legislation.— It will bo readily 
admitted that the constitution of the school funds proposed by us would be 
rendered more secure, and the rights and duties of school-boards ho more dearly 
defined, if they were placed on a legislative basis. The question of legislation is 
one, however, which will be treated at length in Chapter XI of this Report. 
But in discussing the whole subject of primary education wo adopted the 
following Recommendation, that an attempt he made to secure the fullest 
possible provision for an extension of primary education by legislation suited to 
the circumstances of each Province. This Recommendation was intended not 
only to secure the support of law for primary education, hut also to give 
expression to our opinion that separate legislation should he undertaken in each 
Provincial Council for making laws and regulations. 

219. Expenditure on primary Education. — The ways and means of pri- 

mary education can best be understood by analysing the expenditure in 6ome 
particular year. It may of course happen that tho nominal income of any 
particular year exceeds the expenditure for the following reasons, but it is safer 
to regard the actual expenditure as equivalent to tho income. Tho primary 
school fund, speaking broadly, depends on two sources of supply, the provincial 
grant and the local rates. The provincial grants are either assigned as special 
grants for specific purposes of else credited in tho lamp to local rates, hi the 
former case, if they are not wholly spent, the balance lapses again to the pro- 
vincial fund from which it was given, and is not available for primary educa- 
tion unless it is re-allotted. Therefore the real provincial grant is the actual 
amount allotted and spent, and in that sense expenditure is synonymous with 
income. If, on the other hand, the provincial grant is credited to local rates, 
it either becomes, as in Bombay, part of the educational local fund (in which 
case it may be treated as local income), or else as in the North-lTcstern Provinces 
it lapses to provincial services, in the same way as a special unspent grant 
would lapse. It follows then that, so far as education is concerned, a provin- 
cial surplus of income above expenditure cannot exist at the end of tho year. 
But a local fund surplus may and often docs exist. Here again it is unsafe to regard 
that surplus as availablo for expenditure. In Bombay, for instance, tho greater 
part of the local fund rates are collected at tho close of the Financial year with 
the land revenue, and therefore when the accounts arc made up on the 31st of 
March a largo surplus is shown. But this working balanco will he required to 
keep tho schools going until the following February. Also it is well known 
that most Indian Provinces aro subject to the recurrence of famine, when the 
collections of land revenue and consequently of local rates are suspended or 
remitted. In viow of such contingencies a reserve fund must be kept The 
danger varies in intensity in different Provinces ; and it is safe, to assume 
that the local Department, which has no possible interest in reducing its ex- 
penditure on primary schools below its income, is the best judge of the amount 
which it has to spend.. Tor these reasons wc regard the actual expenditure of 
each year as practically equivalent to the income available for expenditure. 
Accor dinglv wo give below two Tables, in the first of which will be found a 
comparison between the expenditure in 1S70-71 and that m ,8Sl * 82 , llC . ncxt 

Table exhibits in detail the total expenditure on depirtmcntalacd aided primary 
schools for the year which is under review in this Report. 
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220 Ependiture on primary Education in 1870-71 and in 1881 * 82 . 
— Tho first subject which demands notice in Tabic 7 is the contrast between the 
funds available for extending primary education in 1870-7 1 and in 188 1-82. In 
the first year, Bombay, tho North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, tho Central 
Provinces, and tho Ilaidarabacl Assigned Districts were tho only Provinces of India 
in which local and municipal funds boro any part of tho burden of educating 
tho masses. Wo have seen the importance which the Secretary of State and 
the Government of India attached to tho levy of local rates for primary education. 
The advantages of associating tho development of this branch of public in- 
struction with local taxation wero both financial and administrative. One 
argument was supplied by the inability of the Imperial exchequer to find suffi- 
cient funds for so great and increasing a task ; the other was suggested by 
tbe political advantago of entrusting to local boards, administering local re- 
sources, a branch of administration in which local interest and supervision 
could alone secure full efficiency and economy. Accordingly wo find that in 
1881-82 there was no Province of India, except Bengal, which had not cor- 
dially accepted the policy recommended by superior authority- The total 
expenditure from provincial, rural, and municipal funds in 1881-82 on pri- 
mary education was Its. 42,63,070, of which 60 per cent, was raised locally 
by urban or rural boards, while 40 per cent, fell upon provincial revenues. 
In 1870-71 49 per cent, of tbe expenditure bad been paid by local rates, 
while 51 per cent, was contributed by provincial revenues. But tho differ- 
ence between 59 per cent, and 49 per cent, is not tbe only measure of the 
success that has attended the imposition of local rates. In 1881-82 tbe pro- 
vincial expenditure bad increased over that of 1870-71 by 33 per cent., while 
tho local and municipal grants to primary education had increased by 105 per 
cent. Tbe local fund revenue has, therefore, been vastly more elastic than the 
provincial grant, and this elasticity is likely to continue in future years. This 
comparison fails, however, to exhibit the results in tho most striking light. In 
Bengal there arc no local educational rates, and tho local rates levied in Assam 
were imposed after the separation of tho Province from Bengal and long 
after 1871. Excluding therefore Bengal and Assam from tho present review, 
it appears that in the remaining seven Provinces 56 per cent of the public 
expenditure on primary education in 1870-71 was provided by local rates, and 
44 per cent, by imperial, or as they arc now termed provincial revenues. In 
1881-82 tbe local rates contributed 69 per cent, and the provincial funds 31 
per cent, of tho public expenditure. In tho same period tbe provincial grant 
had increased by only 12 per cent., and the local rates by 99 per cent. 
Thus it is evident that the extension of primary education since 1870-71 in 
seven of the Provinces has almost entirely depended on local resources, and 
it must be remarked that if its history wero traced throughout each year 
between 1871 and 1882, it would be found that, whereas the provincial grant 
has varied with financial disturbances caused by war and famine, tho local 
fund income has remained comparatively secure. In considering Table 7 
it must further bo borne in mind that tho expenditure on school build- 
ings is not shown for Madras, Bengal, or the Punjab, as these charges 
appear in the lump and are not separated according to the class of edu- 
cation. But in Bengal such expenditure cannot be great, as tbe indige- 
nous sclioolmastcis make their own arrangements for accommodation. It 
must also be remembeied that under tbe beading “ expenditure from othqr 
“sources " are included estimates furnished by indigenous schoolmasters TVe 
have no means of verifying these estimates which in some Provinces are 
regarded as under, and in others as o\er, the mark; and they must therefoiebe 
accepted with reservation, especially in Bengal, where inspection is still inade- 
quate to the great task which the Department has undertaken. In Bornbaj, 
under this heading aie included large sums paid by the Native States for 
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schools which, though only inspected by tho Department, are in their character 
essentially departmental mentions In Chapter £11 nr, shall he careful to 
distinguish these sums from contributions made by the people, 

221. The Claims of primary Education upon public Funds gene- 
rally.— Tho controversy regarding the relative claims of higher and pri- 
mary education has not been completely set at rest hy the change of public 
sentiment in regard to the “ downward filtration theory.” Wo have already 
referred to our Recommendations on this subject, but it is necessary, be- 
fore reviewing tho statistics of public expenditure upon Government* and 
aided primary schools, to refer more particularly to the .debate which took 
place in the Commission on February r 4 , 18S3. It was proposed that 
the Commission should assert the principle “that the elementary educa- 
“ tion of tho masses be declared to he that part of tho State system of 
“education to which public funds bo mainly devoted.” To this proposal 
objection was taken by some on the grounds that, if local funds were mainly 
expended upon primary education, tho higher grades of education had a 
stronger claim upon provincial funds which were equally public funds; 
that it took no notice of private funds which might he largely devoted to the 
education of tho masses and thus render a large public expenditure unne- 
cessary; and that tho authorities had never intended to limit expenditure 
to that class of instruction now defined as primary. Tho Commission 
thereon decided, not without piotest from tho minority, to substitute for 
consideration the following proposition : “ That while every branch of educa- 
“ tion can rightly claim the fostering care of the State, it is desirable, in the present 
“circumstances of the country, to declare the elementary education of the masses, 

“ its provision, extension, and improvement, to be that part of the educational 
“ system to which the efforts of the State should now be directed in a still larger 
“ measure than heretofore.” This proposal was objected to on the ground that 
it was a vague and qualified declaration of policy ; that the Government of 
India Resolution No. 63, dated Ibfaruary ri, 1871, had bud down the policy 
which Government meant to pursue ; and that except in Bengal the local rates 
were exclusively or almost exclusively reserved for primary education. An 
amendment to the proposition was then moved to the following effect : “ That 
“ it bo declared that, while all forms of education are necessary for the good of 
“the community and deserving of encouragement, the elementary education 
“ of the masses is that portion of the system of education that has the strongest 
“claim on the State; and that as secondary and collegiate education become 
“ more self-supporting, a constantly increasing proportion of public funds be 
“ devoted to elementary education.” The main object of this amendment 
was to remove the impression that the duty of the State towards primary 
education might one day change, which seemed to be suggested hy the phrase 
“under present circumstances.” The amendment was lost, but the sup- 
porters of the original motion agreed to accept the Recommendation in this 
form — that whilst every branch of education can rightly claim the fostering 
care of the State, it is desirable in the present circumstances of the country 
to declare the elementary education of the masses , its provision, extension, 
and improvement, to be that part of the educational system to which the 
strenuous efforts of the State should vow be directed in a still larger measure 
than heretofore. It was felt that this Recommendation did not prevent a 
more explicit declaration of the ways and means by winch “the strenuous 
“ efforts of Government ” in the cause of primary education must be supported. 
Accordingly a further Recommendation was proposed and adopted, to the effect 
that primary education be declared to be that part of the whole system of public 

instruction which possesses an almost exclusive claim on local funds set apart 

for education and a large claim on provincial revenues Objection was taken 
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to this Recommendation, on tho ground that local rates might ho fairly charged 
with the cost of higher education, and it was proposed to declare "that 
" primary education possesses tho first claim on local funds set apart for edu- 
“ cation, where such exist, and a large claim on provincial revenues.” This 
amendment was resisted on tho ground that tho imposition of local rates 
was universal except in Bengal, where, notwithstanding the decision of the 
Government of India in 1868 which was supported by tho Secretary of State, 
no educational rate had yet been imposed; and that the clause “where such 
“exist” would imply that tho Commission were indifferent to the further deve- 
lopment of a policy which had been so instrumental in providing for the 
education of the masses throughout India with the exception of one Pro. 
vince. It was urged that the two principles contained in the Recom- 
mendation were sound, namely, that the local educational rate should he 
almost exclusively devoted to the education of the masses ulio were the 
chief contributors to it ; and secondly, that the levy of a local rate did not 
diminish, but rather increased, the obligation of the State to help those who 
were least able to help themselves and yet came forward to supply local resources 
for their education. Tho Recommendation given above was then carried by a 
large majority. Accepting therefore tlieso two Recommendations as the deliber- 
ate verdict of the Commission upon the question of the claims which primary 
education possesses upon public funds (whether they be those raised by munici- 
pal and rural hoards in the form of local rates, or whether they he the provin- 
cial revenues assigned to the Local Government from imperial taxation), we may 
now proceed to enquire how far the practice corresponds with the theory thus 
enunciated. Tho following figures are taken from Table 8, which lias been 
given above. They show how the claims of primary education, first, upon public 
educational funds, and, secondly, upon provincial funds assigned for education, 
were recognised by the various Local Governments and Administrations in the 
year ending March 31, 1882. In the last column they show the share of 
public as well as pnvato educational funds which is believed to have been spent 
on primary education. Tho information is as accurate as wo can obtain, but 
the expenditure on buildings and on scholarships is not uniformly included in 
every Province. In Chapter XII we shall give a somewhat different analysis 
of public expenditure, and the distinction between the results shown hbre and 
there must not be overlooked. 


Statement shouting the percentage of expenditure on primary schools. 


PaOTIKCE 

Percentage of public 
educational funds 
levoted to Departmental 
and Aided Primary 
schools 

Percentage of Pro- 
vincial Educational 
funds devoted to 
Departmental and Aid 
ed Primary schools. 

Percents ge of total 
expenditure devoted to 
Departmental and 
Aided Primary schools 

Percentage of total 
educational ei|>cnditure 
devoted to PnmRry 
schools of «11 classes 
(Departmental, Aided, 
and Inspected). 

Madras , 

41 06 

17 12 

38*22 

45 74 

Bombay . 

57 i 4 

3 ° 3 6 

39 34 

51 83 

Bengal . 

22 73 

22 55 

33*99 

36 29 

North- Western 
Provinces and 
Ondh 

50 74 

23 28 

45 * 7 ° 

46 21 

Punjab . 

35 89 

'5 39 

3607 1 

3607 

Central Provinces 

' 5660 

39*98 

5298 

534 i 

Assam 

39 3 6 

1709 

38 07 

38 48 

Coorg . . 

52 62 

3095 

52 61 

5261 

Haldarabad As- 
signed District' 

6561 

53 °7 

67 93 

67 93 

All India 

41*82 

24 33 

1 3823 

43 42 
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These figures show that m the Hmdmbad Assigned Distarfs, I, om w, 
ttoNorth-Wostem P f°" nccs ’ tlle °<™“ r™™»es and Cooig, mere than halt 
of the public expenditure on education was devoted to the instruction of the 
masses In Madras, Assam, and the Punjab, more than one third was so spent , 
whilst in Bengal, where owing to tho absence of local rates the puhlio support 
of primary education falls exclusively upon provincial revenues, less than onc- 
fourth of tho total public expenditure was devoted to primary education For 
the uholo of India, tho percentage of public educational funds devoted to the 
instruction of tho masses was 41 per cent, and the following Provinces were 
below that average, namely, Assam, which spent 39 36, the Punjab, which spent 
35 89, and Bengal, which spent only 2383 of its public educational fund on 
primary instruction The proportion given for Bengal excludes, however, the 
cost of primary classes in secondary schools 


222 The claims of primary Education on Provincial Revenues — 
TJ10 advocates of the claims of tho masses have never been content with 
showing that a large projiortion of public funds is spent on prupary schools 
They argue that local rates beuig contributed by tho great mass of Indian cul- 
tivators are local contributions, which in equity demand an equivalent from the 
Stato , that, in tho words of the Government of India, the provision of local 
rates docs not lessen the obligation of tho State to help those who help them- 
selves, and therefore that it is important to see that a reasonable proportion of 
the provincial grant for education is assigned for primaiy schools They 
call special attention to the Despatch of the Secretary of State, dated 26th 
oE May 1870, which was the outcome of long discussion with the Bengal 
Government That Despatch certainly enjoined the greatest caution m dealing 
with higher education, and it refeired to the poverty of many of the students 
in the Bengal colleges and high schools, hut it was prefaced by the following 
general re marls " In the brief remarks which I shall offer on your Despatch, 
“I would he understood as approving generally of the mam principle which 
“ runs through it, namely, that the Government expenditure should, as far 
“as possible, he reduced with reference to tho education of those who are well 
“able to pay for themselves and should he mainly directed to the provision of 
“an elementary education for tho masses of the people ” What constitutes a 
reasonable grant has nover been determined, but it is obvious that in a Province 
like Bengal, where there is no local fund for education to depend on, more must 
bo done by provincial revenues than elsewhere The Table shows that, while 
m the Ilaidarahad Assigned Districts more than half the provincial (assign- 
ment for education is given to primary education, and m the Central Provinces 
more than a tlurd, Bombay and Coorg give 30 per cent , the North Western 
Provinces 23 per cent , Bengal 22 per cent , and the rest of the Provinces 
between 18 and 14 per cent Wo are, however, unable to pass over our reference 
to the Haidarabad Assigned Districts without further explanation From the for- 
wardin'* letter which covers the Report on education in these Districts we extract 
tho following remarks “ The cess was originally an education cess, but is now 
“ part of a local ccss connected with village police Education, however, did 
“ not lose by the change, and it receives a larger share now than formerly On 
“ every rupee of revenue paid by each field one anna three pies or five pice are 
“ levied Of this revenue one-fifth forms the school cess The cess income for 
"education in 1881-82 amounted to Its 1,01,081 and each District was credited 
"with its own share The administration of the fund is, however, peculiar 
" and demands notice A hard and fast rule is laid down, that primary educa- 
tion in Government schools is not to receive more than Rs 1,30,000 a year 
“ It is also assumed that Rs 53,660 of the cess income are available for this 
"purpose, to which the Local Government adds from general revenues the 
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“balance to make up Rs. 1,30,000. The rest of the cess income is set aside 
“ for school buildings. If the cess income increases, so as to be able to contri- 
“ bute more than lls. 53,660, then the provincial assignment proportionately 
“decreases.” "We have no information which would show us whether the 
whole of the cess is annually spent on school buildings. But in Chapter IV 
of his Keport the Director of Public Instruction suggests that the balance of 
the cess money, Es. 47,000, now devoted to buildings, &c., should be given for 
the extension of primary education, and the provincial grant be raised under the 
terms of the Government of India Eesolution No. 60, dated 1 itb February 1871. 
It seems probable that the very large share of provincial educational funds, 
53 per cent., which is given to primary education in the Haidarabad Assigned 
Districts, is paitially accounted for by the financial arrangement described above, 
— an arrangement which treats a local fund income of Es. 1,01,081 as if ifc were 
an income of Es. 53,660. Our Recommendations will, however, if they are 
adopted by the Local Administration, introduce a change in this respect. The 
whole local fund income will in the first place he credited to the school fund 
and will be %uppleraented by a provincial grant. The proportion of the whole 
expenditure borne by local rates will then be increased, and that charged to the 
provincial grant be pro tanto diminished. 

223. The Cost of Education in primary Schools. — The following Table 
gives the average annual cost of educating each pupil in the piimary schools 
of each Province. It includes, except for Bengal and Assam, the expenditure 
upon primary classes in secondary schools ; and thus it appears that in the 
Punjab provincial funds bear some part of the cost of primary education, 
although we have explained elsewhere that in that Province primary vernacular 
schools are not assisted or maintained out of provincial revenues. The inclu- 
sion of these primary classes, and of schools in which English is taught to 
pupils under primary instruction, will explain the comparatively large cost of 
educating a pupil in the aided schools of the Punjab and the North-Western 
Provinces. It will be observed that the cost of educating a pupil in the pri- 
mary cesssPhools of Bombay is very little more in the case of boys’ schools, 
and much less in the case of girls’ schools than the cost in aided institutions. 
This is explained by the large average attendance in a departmental school in 
Bombay, which economises the attention of the masters and other incidental 
expenses. With these few remarks wc subjoin the following Table. 
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BLE No. 10 , — Statement shotting the ace t age* annual cost of educating each pupil tn pnmanj 
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124 Re commendations Recapitulated— Tho Recommendations which 
have been discussed in detail in the course of this Chapter may now be presented 
in a complete form as follows : — 

TTe recommend that — 

(1) primary education be regarded as the instruction of the masses through 
ti, 0 vernacular in such subjects as will best fit them for their position in life, 
and be not necessarily regarded as a portion of instruction leading up to the 
University : 

(2) the upper primary and lower primary examinations bo not made 
compulsory in any Province : 

(3) while every branch of education can justly claim the fostering care 
of tho State, it is desirable, in the present circumstances of the country, to 
declare the elementary education of the masses, its provision, extension, and 
improvement, to be that part of the educational system to which the strenuous 
efforts of the State should now ho directed in a still larger measure than here- 
tofore ; 

(4) an attempt be made to secure the fullest possible provision for an 
extension of primary education by legislation suited to the circumstances of 
each Province : 

(5) where indigenous schools exist, the principle of aiding and improving 
them be recognised as an important means of extending elementary education : 

(6) examinations by inspecting officers he conducted as far as possible 
i h situ, and all primary schools receiving aid bo invariably inspected tn situ : 

(7) as a general rule, aid to primary schools bo regulated to a large extent 
according to tho results of examination ; but an exception may be made in 
the case of schools established in backward Districts or under peculiar circum- 
stances, which may he aided under special rules : 

(8) school-houses and furniture be of the simplest and most economical 
kind : 

(9) tho standards of primary examination in each province be revised 
with a view to simplification, and to the larger introduction of practical sub- 
jects, such as native methods of arithmetic, accounts and mensuration, the 
elements of natural and physical science, and their application to agriculture, 
health, and the industrial arts; but no attempt be made to secure general uni- 
formity throughout India : 

(10) care bo taken not to interfere with tho^jccdom of managers of aided 
schools in tho choice of text-hooks : . 

(1 1) promotion from class to class be not necessarily made to depend on 
the results of one fixed standard of examinations uniform throughout the 
Province : 

0 2 ) physical development ho promoted by the encouragement of native 
games, gymnastics, school-drill and other exercises suited to the circumstances 
of each class of school : 

(13) all inspecting officers and teachers he directed to see that the teach' 
ing and discipline of every school are such as to exert a right influence on the 
manners, tho conduct, and tho character of the children, and that for the 
guidance of tho masters a special manual ho prepared : 

(14) the existing rules, as to religious teaching in Government schools, 
be applied to all primary schpols wholly maintained by municipal or local fund 
boards : 

Os) tbe supply of Normal schools, whether Government or aided, he so 
localised as to provide for the local requirements of all primary schools, whether 
Government or aided, within the Division under each Inspector: 
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(16) tho firat charges on provincial funds assigned for primary education 
l,e th = cost ot lts Erection and infection, and the provision o£ adequate Normal 
schools : 


(17) pupils in municipal or local board-schools be not entirely exempted 
from payment of fees, merely on the ground that they are the children of rate- 
payers : 

(j 8) in all board-schools a certain proportion of pupils he admissible as 
free students on the ground of poverty; and in the case of special schools, 
established for the benefit of poorer classes, a general or larger exemption, from 
payment of fees be allowed under proper authority for special reasons : 

(19) subject to the exemption of a certain proportion of free students 
on account of poverty, fees, -whether in money or hind, he levied in all aided 
schools; but tho proceeds bo left entirely at the disposal of the school- 
managers : 

(20) tho principle laid down in Lord Hardinge’s Resolution, dated nth 
October 1844, be lc-affirmed, i. e., that in selecting persons to fill the lowest 
offices under Government, preference be always given to candidates who can 
read and write : 

(21) the Local Governments, especially those of Bombay and the North- 
Western Proiinces, ho invited to consider the advisability of carrying out the 
suggestion contained in paragraph 96 of the Despatch of 1854, namely, of 
making some educational qualification necessary to the confirmation of here- 
ditary village officers, such as patels and lambardars : 

(22) night schools be encouraged wherever practicable : 

(23) as much elasticity as possible bo permitted both as regards the hours 
of tho day and the seasons of the year during which the attendance of scholars 
is required, especially in agricultural villages oDd backward Districts : 

(24) primary education bo extended in backward Districts, especially in 
those inhabited mainly by aboriginal races, by the instrumentality of the De- 
partment pending the creation of school-boards, or by specially liberal grants, 
in-aid to those who are willing to set up and maintain schools : 

(25) all primary schools wholly maintained at the cost of the school- 
boards, and all primary schools that are aided from the same fund and are not 
registered as special schools, be understood to he open to all castes and classes 
of the community : 

(26} such a proportion between special and other primary schools he main- 
tained in each school-district as to ensure ja, proportionate provision for the edu- 
cation of all classes : 

(27) assistance be given to schools and orphanages in which poor children 
are taught reading, writing, and counting, with or without manual work : 

(28) primary education he declared to he that part of the whole system of 
public instruction which possesses an almost exclusive claim on local funds set 
apart for education, and a large claim on provincial revenues . 

(29) both Municipal and Local self-government Boards keep a separate 
school-fund : 

(30) tho municipal school-fund consist of— 

(a) a fair proportion of municipal revenues, to he fixed in each case 
by the Local Government ; 

(i) the fees levied in schools n holly maintained at the cost of the 
municipal school-fund ; 

(c) any assignment that may be made to the municipal school-fund 

from the local fund ; 

(d) any assignment from provincial funds ; 
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(c) any other funds that may he entrusted to the municipalities for 
the promotion of education ; 

(/) any unexpended balance of the school-fund from previous years: 

(31) the Local Board's school-fund consist of — 

(a) a distinct share of the general local fund, -which share shall not 
be less than a minimum proportion to be prescribed for each 
Province ; 

(fi) the fees levied in schools wholly maintained at the cost of the 
school-fund ; 

(c) any contribution that may be assigned by municipal boards; 

(d) any assignment made from provincial funds ; 

(e) any other fnnds that may be entrusted to the local boards for 

the promotion of education ; 

(f) any unexpended balance of the school-fund from previous years: 

(32) the general control over primary school expenditure be vested in the 
school-boards, whether municipal or rural, which may now exist or may here- 
after he created for self-government in each Province : 

(33) the first appointment of schoolmasters in municipal or hoard-schools 
be left to the town or District hoards, with the proviso that the masters be certi- 
ficated or approved by the Department, and their subsequent promotion or 
removal be regulated by the boards, subject to the approval of the Department- 

(34) the cost of maintaining or aiding primary schools in each school- 
district, and the construction and repair of hoard-school-houses, he charges 
against the municipal or local hoard-scliool-fund so created : 

(35) the vernacular, in which instruction shall he imparted in any primary 
school, maintained by any municipal or local board, he determined by the 
school committee of management, subject to revision by the municipal or local 
hoard : provided that if there he any dissenting minority in the community, 
who represent a number of pupils sufficient to form one or more separate classes 
or schools, it shall he incumbent on the Department to provide for the estab- 
lishment of such classes or schools, and it shall he incumbent on such Hunici- 
pal or Local Board to assign to such classes or schools a fair proportion of the 
whole assignable funds : 

(36) Municipal and Local Boards administering funds in aid of primary 
schools adopt the rules prescribed by the Department for aiding such schools, 
and introduce no change therein without the sanction of the Department. 



CHAPTER Y. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

225. Definition of Hie Term. — Secondary education, as the term is under- 
stood in India, may bo generally (thoughmot in all cases accurately) described 
as that, which leads up from the primary to the collegiate course. But thou-h 
its standard is everyu here higher than that of primary education, no definition 
can he framed which will exactly cover tho subjects of secondary education in 
all Provinces. Its higher limit is, indeal, precisely defined by the matriculation 
standard of the Universities, since that standard has hitherto been regarded not 
only as the introduction to a courso of collegiate study, but also as tho final 
standard of secondary schools. But the starting-point of secondary education 
necessarily varies with tho varying limits of primary instruction, as that is 
understood in different Provinces. Nor is the varying stage at which secondary 
education begins the only element of difference; other and equally marked 
differences are found to exist in the character of tho instruction itself. In somo 
Provinces the course in secondaiy schools is framed with exclusive reference to 
the University matriculation standard ; in others, independent standards and 
courses of instruction arc also found. In somo Provinces, but not in all, instruc- 
tion in English forms a necessary part of tho course ; in others, tho study of an 
oriental classic is required, either as an alternative with English or as an inde- 
pendent subject ; in others, again, elementary science is prescribed. In overy 
Province, history, geography, and either geometry or algebra or both, form part 
of tho course, though one or other of the first two subjects is sometimes 
taught in primary schools of the better class. But with all theso differences, 
there is a clear line of distinction between secondaiy and primary education, in 
that tho character of the former no longer has exclusive reference to the practi- 
cal requirements of the student in after-life. In however small a degree, it 
begins to be definitely associated with what is understood as liberal education, 
and with the exercise of the luglier faculties of thought. These are tho lines by 
which the character of secondary education has been determined in nil countries, 
and along which its development should manifestly proceed 

Another requirement of at least equal importance should always ho kept in 
view. In the words of the Resolution appointing the Commission, " the great 
“ majority of those wlio prosecute their studies beyond tho primary stage will 
“never go beyond tho curriculum of tho middle or at furthest of the high 
“schools. It is therefore of the utmost importance that the education they 
“receive should he as thorough and sound as possible.” In the courso of this 
Chapter we shall enquire how far middle and high schools in India satisfy tho 
condition of giving an education, sufficient and complete in itself, to pupils who 
proceed no further. 

226 Instruction in high Schools.— The variety of standardahovenoted 
is, however, practically confined to tile lower division of secondary schools, —tint 
is, aecordin" to the existing classification, to middle schools, 'this courso in the 
upper division— that is, in high schools— is governed throughout hy the standard 
of the matriculation examination in which it ends. That standard, it is true, 
is not precisely the same in the different Universities of India, and to tins extent 
the course of instruction in high schools will ho found to differ. But as regards 

45 
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the progress of education in high schools, these differences are not important 
enough° to prevent an accurate comparison of Province with Province. There 
are, indeed, differences of another hind, which will be explained in detail 
hereafter ; and of which it is now sufficient to say that while in one Province a 
Jii"h school contains only the two highest classes reading for. the Entrance 
examination, and in another the four highest classes, in a third it includes pupils 
in. every stage of progress from the alphabet to matriculation, — that is, it in- 
cludes a high, a middle, and a primary department. But if we leave out of sight 
these differences of range, and confine our attention to the highest standards 
taught in high schools, it will appear that throughout India these standards 
present no wide variations. 

227. Instruction in middle Schools. — It is very different with the course 
of instruction in middle schools. In these schools not only does the curriculum 
vary from Province to Province, but even within the limits of the same Pro- 
vince double standards and courses of instruction are sometimes found. The 
former variation arises from the wider or narrower range of tbe course in 
different Provinces in primary and in high schools, by which the inferior and 
superior limits of middle school instruction are respectively determined. The 
latter variation is due to another cause. In many Provinces it has been felt 
that the requirements of pupils whose education is to terminate at the middle 
stage are different from those of pupils who will pass on in due course to the 
high school and the University Entrance examination. The standard lias accord- 
ingly been modified in two different directions to suit tbe separate requirements 
of these two classes of pupils. In the first case, the middle standard is a 
development of that for primary schools, complete in itself and not looking 
to any higher standard. In the second case, it is ancillary to, and determined 
by, the standard of the high school to which it leads. 

228. Connection of the different Classes of secondary Schools. — The 
following diagrams will show more clearly the general character of secondary 
schools, together with their relation to primary schools, in the chief administra- 
tive divisions of India. In each case the course of instruction is assumed to 
advance from class I, the lowest primary class, to class IX or X, that of the 
matriculation standard ; — 

Madras. 

English Schools. 

f VI (Entrance examination). 

Upper IV (Middle School examination). 
Lower IV 
III 

II (Upper Primary examination). 

• I (Lower „ ^ 


In vernacular schools, which are examined by fixed standards and are 
generally aided according to the results of examination, English may he 
optionally taught, as a language only, from class III upwards. In English 
schools, English is taught aB a language from class I, and as the medium of 
instruction from the Lower IVth. In the corresponding classes of English 
and vernacular schools, the standard of instruction is practically the same. 
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Bombay. 

Primary Mod, (To, malar). Middle Moot,. m } l Sriool,. 

VII (Entrance examination). 

VI 

V (PabJtc Service examina- V 
tion. Upper Grade). 

IV . . . . , IV 

III (High School Admission 
Standard). 

VI (Public Service Examina- II 
tion, Lower Grade). 

V I 

IV (Upper Primary Standard). 

Ill 

II (Lower Primary Standard). 

I 

_ The ordinary primary course terminates at standard IV, after passing 
which pupils aro admissible to middle schools, and the ordinary middle course 
at standard III, whence, they may proceed to high schools. But a 5th and a 
6th standard (still confined to instruction in the vernacular) are added to the 
course in primary, and a 4th and a 5th standard to that in middle schools, in 
order to meat the requirements of pupils who desire a fuller courso of instruc- 
tion, vernacular and English respectively, in the schools in which they are 
reading, without joining those of a higher class. The certificate of having 
passed these extra or supplementary standards is recognised as entitling the 
holder to enter the public service in different grades. In vernacular schools as 
they are now classified, English is not taught. In middle schools it is taught 
mainly as a language. In higher schools it is taught as a language and is also 
the medium of instruction. 

The system in tho Central Provinces closely resembles that of Bombay, on 
which it was founded. Its character will be seen from the following diagram : — 

Central Provinces. 



No pupil can begin'the study of English until he has passed the lower 
primary vernacular examination. Classes I to III (vernacular) form the 
lower primary branches of middle schools, the lowest class of which reads the 
upper primary course. Village primary schools have four and sometimes five 
classes, and town primary schools hare five at least and sometimes six. Accord- 
ing to the view expressed in the Report of our Provincial Committee for the 
CentraL Provinces, “The town vernacular schools might m fact be called 
“middle schools,” were it not for the absence of a standard of examination 
corresponding to that prescribed for middle English schools. Enghsh is taught 
in ail the classes of a middle school, and is usually the medium of instruction. 
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Bengal and Assam. 

Primary Schools. Middle Schools. High Schools, 

IX (Entrance examination). 
•VIII 

VII (Middle School exami- VII 
nation). 


VI .... VI 
V (Upper Primary exami- V .... V 

nation). 

IV .... IV 

III (Lower Primary examina* III .... Ill 

tion). 

II II .... II 

I I .... I 


In each class of schools the course is distinct throughout, and is determined 
from the beginning by the final standard of each school, ■which is fixed so as to 
meet the requirements of different classes of pupils. The lower and upper 
primary standards have no relation to the subjects of instruction at any part of 
the cousre in a middle or a high school. Again, the final standard of a middle 
school is complete in itself, and has no resemblance to that of the corresponding 
class in a high school. Pupils in middle and high schools are subject to no 
general examination other than that by the final standard of their class, namely, 
the middle school and Entrance examinations respectively. In primary schools 
the vernacular alone is taught. Middle schools may bo either English or ver- 
nacular, the only difference being that, in the former, English is taught as a 
language in the upper classes in addition to the full vernacular course. In 
high schools English is generally employed as the medium of instruction, and 
is taught from the lowest class. In a few high schools, however, the vernacular 
is used as the medium of instruction in all except the four or five highest 
classes. 

Nortli-Westem Provinces and Oudh. 


Vernacular Schools. English Schools. 


High Section . 


{ 

IX 

VIII 

Middle Section 

(VII 
• 1 VI 

(Middle School examination) 

• VII 
VI 

Upper Primary Section 

•U 

(Upper Primary examination) 

V 

IV 

Lower Primary Section 


(Lower Primary examination) 

HI 

II 


( i 


I 


The vernacular subjects in corresponding classes of English and vernacular 
schools are almost identical. Up to the middle school standard, English is 
mostly taught as a language only. Each section is for purposes of classifica- 
tion treated as a separate school. 


Punjab. 

High School 

Vernacular Department. 

V . 

IV . 


English Department, 
V 

IV 

Middle School . 

( III . . 

. ] II . . 


III 

• II 


1 I . 


I 

Primary School, Upper 

. { .? : : 


V 

Division. 

III 

II 

I 

. : iv 

Primary School, Lower Division . . . .j 
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No English is taught in the lower division of priauiyscliools. In the higher 
chsscs of English schools. English is taught as a language, in addition to a 
course of study winch is common to both classes of schools ; and in vernacular 
schools mathematics and some other subjects arc taught instead of English. 

229 - Omni Review of the Rise of Secondary Edncation-The 
differences of system that arc disclosed in the preceding paragraph are explained 
and justified by tho different circumstances amid which secondary education of 
the modern typo took its rise in the various Provinces of India. We proceed to 
give a brief liistorical review of these circumstances; dividing our review into 
three periods, (a) before 1854, (*) from 1854 to 1871, (c) from 1S71 to 1882. 
Each period is marked by a distinguishing character of its own, which is common, 
more or less, to all tho Provinces of India. 


Before 1854, — During tho first period, wliich may be roughly taken as 
beginning in tbe most advanced Province with the year £820, the desires of the 
people set more or less strongly in the direction of English education, as being 
that which would qualify them for the most lucrative and honourable employment. 
This tendency was confirmed by the Resolution passed by the Government of 
Xord William Bentinck on 1835, which decided in favour of educationinEnglish 
and tho vernaculars, in preference to the oriental classics. After that declaration 
of educational policy, the establishment of English schools and colleges became 
the main object of the efforts alike of Government, of the missionary bodies, 
of charitable individuals, and of the natives themselves associating together 
for that purpose. These efforts, so far as they came at all under the influence 
and control of Government, were subject to tbc supervision of honorary Boards, 
Committees or Councils of Education, to whose zeal and success in discharging 
tho difficult duties which they had undertaken, the Despatch of 1854 paid 
a well-earned and cordial tribute. 

1854 to 1871 . — 4 a that Despatch the Courts Directors hid stresses the 
fact that the efforts of the Government had been too exclusively directed* 
towards the maintenance of colleges of a high standard, and towards providing 
a small number of natives of India, drawn for tho most part, os the Court sup- 
posed, from what would he called in England the higher classes, with the means 
of acquiring a very high degree of education. It proceeded to point out that the 
attention of the Government should now he also directed! towards conveying to 
the great mass of tho people useful and practical knowledge, suited to every 
station in life. This result would be attained if there existed, in every District 
of India, schools “ whose object! should he not to train highly a few youths, but 
“ to provide more opportunities tlian now exist for the acquisition of such an ira- 
” proved education as will make those who possess it more useful members of 
“ society in every condition of life/’ In using these words the Court of Directors 
had in view not merely the extension of primary and elementary schools, on the 
necessity of which maiked and repeated stress is laid, but also the increase of 
schools of the class which are now called secondary. “ We include § in this class 
“ of institutions those which, like the zillah schools of Bengal, the district Gov- 
“ emment Anglo- vernacular schools of Bombay, and such as have been established 
“by the Raja of Burdwan and other native gentlemen in different parts of 
“ India, use the English language as the chief medium of instruction ; as well 
“ as others of an inferior order, such as the tehseelee schools in the Tforth- 
“ Western Provinces, find the Government vernacular schools in the Bombay 
“Presidency, whose object is, however imperfectly it has been as yet carried 
“out, to convey the highest class of instruction which can now ho taught 

* Paragraph. 39. t Paragraph 41. * Paragraph 43 § Paragraph 43 «™d -U 
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“through the medium of the vernacular languages. "We include these Anglo. 
“ vernacular and vernacular schools in the same class, because we are unwilling to 
« maintain the broad line of separation which at present exists between schools m 
“ which the media for imparting instruction differ.” The attention of Govern- 
ment was thus directed, not only to the provision of instruction through the 
vernacular languages for the great mass of the people, but also to the increase 
of schools of secondary instruction ; and although later Despatches* recalled 
attention to the urgent claims of primary education, yet it is not surprising 
that the outset of the period under notice is chiefly distinguished by the ex- 
tension of secondary schools — a tendency which made itself felt, more or less in 
different Provinces, up to its close. 

1871 to 1882 . — Towards the close of the period just described, successive 
reviews of the progress of education in India, undertaken by the Home author- 
ities, drew prominent attention to the need of extending elementary education 
among the masses of the people. Accordingly throughout the next period, from 
1871 to 1882, in which the control of education was transferred to Local 
Governments, the extension of secondary is much less marked than that of 
primary education, for the support and development of which local cesses had 
been raised in most Provinces. It should be here stated, and will be shown 
at length hereafter, that any comparison of progress between the first and 
the last year of this period becomes a matter of extreme difficulty owing 
to four causes : — (1) the more definite classification of primary and secondary 
schools m accordance with the standards prescribed by the Government of 
India, which resulted in the transfer of a great number of schools from one 
class to the other; (2) tlie separation of the middle departments of high 
schools, and of the primary departments of high and middle schools, and their 
exhibition as separate schools with corresponding separation of expenditure; 
(3) the exclusion of schools for Europeans and Eurasians from the Tables of 
attendance and expenditure for 1881-82; (4) special differences of classifica- 
tion affecting the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. But notwithstanding 
these sources of uncertainty, it may still he possible to trace and exhibit the 
main lines of the policy followed in each Province with regard to secondary 
education. , 

230. Secondary Education in Madras : Before 1854— The Board 
of Public Instruction, appointed in 1826, established, in addition to nearly 100 
elementary schools in the Districts, a training school in Madras which in later 
years became the basis of the high school of that town. The University Board, 
which ultimately replaced the Board of Public Instruction, opened two pro- 
vincial schools of the same standard as the Madras High School, one at Cndfla- 
Jore in 1853, and one at Bajamahendri in 1854. The missionary bodies were 
working with much greater success towards the same end; and before 1849 
they had opened a large number of secondary schools in which English was 
taught, besides vernacular schools chiefly of an elementary character. Pachai- 
yappa’s Central Institution was established at Madras in 1842, out of the accu- 
mulated funds arising from a native bequest for charitable purposes ; and in 
1854 this school with its two branches was educating about a thousand pupils. 

Madras; 1854 to 1871 . — Towards the beginning of this period there 
were, under the management of Government, four high and seven middle schools, 
educating in all 1,631 pupils. Of the four high schools, three were afterwards 
raised to the rank of colleges. A scheme was set on foot for the establishment 
of 100 vernacular “taluka” schools, to serve as models; but owin'* to the 
indifference of the until e community to vernacular education other than that 

• 7th Apnl 1853, 24th Decrmtcr 1S63; 25th Apnl 1864 
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provuM m the rmligenou. schools it .vos afterwords found expedient to add 
instruction in t lie English languago to the regular vernacular course. Meanwhile 
the grant-in-aid system u as being introduced, for the encouragement of private 
effort in tins class of education. In ,859 tl.e Director of Public Instruction 
wrote as follows : “ In all our educational operations, tlie eventual resort to the 
“ grant-in-aid system as the main course of action should bo steadily kept 
* V ‘ C 'J * * * * Although it is probable that the time is still far distant 
" wben wlU 1x5 possible to dispense with tho limited numlier of Government 
“ schools which have been or are likely to be established, I would view these 
“ schools rather as pioneers, and as models to be followed and eventually to he 
“superseded by others established on the grant-in-aid system.” In 1870-71 
there uere 14 high and 67 middle schools Under Government management, and 
40 high and 523 middlo schools under private bodies, together educating 43,700 
pupils, including about s 1 ,000 pupils ia primary classes. Every District except 
one had a high school, either Government or aided. The grants to aided 
schools increased at a much more rapid rate than the expenditure on depart- 
mental institutions. The requirement of tho Despatch of 1854, that stress 
should be laid on the vernacular languages, was met by tlie exclusion of English 
from tho two lowest classes of primary schools, and by the adoption of the 
vernacular as the medium of substantive instruction in the three classes next 
above them. 


1871 to 1882 . — In this period, the liberal policy of previous years was to 
some extent reversed. There was a serious loss in the number of secondary schools, 
and the reduction fell with exclusive weight on aided institutions. Government 
and aided high schools for hoys increased from 52 to 69, tho increase being equally 
divided between tho two classes of schools. In aided middle schools for boys 
there was a loss of 200, whilo Government institutions of tho same class in- 
creased by 66. Tlie number of aided middle schools for girls also fell from 83 
to jS, whilo tlio Department itself established one high and three middle 
schools of this class. Tho remarkable decrease shown in the number of middle 
schools is ascribed in a great measure, by our Provincial Committee for Madras, 
to tho introduction of a more accurate system of classification. Still, there is 
good ground for believing that duiing the period under review there was an 
actual and considerable decrease in the number of aided middle schools It is 
to be noticed that the reduction in the numbers returned was coincident with 
the elaboration of proposals for altering the grant-in-aid rules in tho direction 
of greater stringency, a change which was earned out in spile of vigorous 
protests on the part of managers of aided schools. The salary-grant system, 
by which the grants to secondary schools were chiefly regulated, had been 
settled in 1*865 ; and in 1873 Government announced its intention of transfer- 
ring to primary education some portion of the funds until then devoted to 
secondary. large reductions were accordingly proposed in that year, and again 
in 1875, in the existing rates of aid. The expenditure from Provincial reve- 
nues upon aided schools fell in the period under review from Rs 2,38,000 to 
Ps. 77,000, the last amount, however, excluding expenditure on schools for 
Europeans and Eurasiaus and on attached primary schools. The more accurate 
classification of schools to which reference has 'been made as explaining the 
apparent decrease in the number of secondary schools and in the expenditure 
on them took place in 1875.76; and in that year the Government expenditure 
on aided secondary schools accordingly fell from Rs. 1,96,000 to Rs. 1,53,000. 
In the three following years it ranged between Es. 1,35,000 and Rs. 1,29,000; 
in 1879-80 it fell to Es. 1,15,000; in 1880-81 to Es 90,000; and finally m 
1881-82 to Rs 77,000. There is therefore reason to believe that other causes, 
in addition to greater accuracy of classification, tended in these later years fo 
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diminish the number of middle schools. Fear of reduction in the rates of aid, 
followed by actual reduction aa the rules came gradually into force, appears to 
have had no slight influence in retarding the progress of middle education. 
The unaided schools returned for 1881-82 included 12 high and 299 middle 
schools for boys, and 23 middle schools for girls, educating together 4,929 
pupils; and the large number of unaided schools appears to show how ill. 
adapted the new grant-in-aid rules were to the encouragement of private 
enterprise. The number of pupils in secondary schools of all classes shows a 
large apparent decrease ; but if the necessary corrections are made on account 
of the two causes above specified, it will appear that there was little actual loss. 

The reductions which we have mentioned as having been made in the 
amount of grants-in-aid, though arresting the progress of aided education, 
had a useful effect in bringing about an increase in the scale of fees. Com- 
mittees, including Government officers and the managers of aided schools, were 
appointed to consider the rates of fees in schools of every class, with the 
result that, while the fees in all schools were raised, higher rates were fixed for 
Government than for aided schools, and for schools in the town of Madras than 
for those in the mofussil. 

231. Secondary Education in Bombay: Before 1854— The history of 
education in Bombay, from near tbe close of the first quarter of the present 
century to the end of this period, is chiefly a record of missionary enterprise 
and of the operations of a private society. Tliough the efforts of the Mission- 
aries were for the most part confined to elementary vernacular education, yet 
at various places in the Districts English schools and schools for the training 
of teachers were opened between 1820 and 1840. In the town of Bombay 
itself, the Anglo-vernacular school established by Dr. John Wilson in 1832 
(vilucli in later years became tbe Free General Assembly’s Institution), and 
the Robcit Money School established in 1837, testified to the efforts of mis- 
sionary bodies The Bombay Native Education Society was established in 
1823. "With the assistance of Government in aid of liberal private contri- 
butions, it applied itself to the task of establishing vernacular schools through- 
out the mofussil, and of compiling and distributing improved school-books. 
The Society also opened in 1825 an English school in Bombay under a 
European head-master, which soon rose to a state of high efficiency; and 
it subsequently established schools in three other towns. In 1840 the Society 
gave place to the Board of Education, which tlicnccfoiward played a leading 
part in the liistoiy of educational progress, as the central organising body 
directing and supervising tbe extension of education of every class tlirough- 
out the Presidency. Besides undertaking the control of vernacular educa- 
tion, tbe Board established a number of English schools, which were regarded 
as forming an essential part in any complete system of national education. 
The entire management of the Elphinstonc Institution in Bombay was also 
entrusted to the Board. Sir Erskine Perry succeeded to the presidency of 
the Board in 1843. lie was a strong advocate of English schools and of the 
theory of "downward filtration;” and during the nine years that beheld 
office the number of English schools under the Board was doubled. After his 
retirement in 1852, the efforts of the Board were mostly directed to the exten- 
sion of primary schools ; but it was far from neglecting English education, and 
when it laid down its office in 1855, there was an English school in every 
District but one of the Presidency. The direct efforts of Government in 
secondary education were confined during this period to the establishment of 
the school departments attached to the Poona and Elpliinstone Colleges. 

1854 to 1871. — At the outset of this period there were, under the direct 
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control of the Department, 20 English schools, high and middle, including 7 m 
Kati\c States, there -were also 10 aided and inspected schools of the'samc 
class under private managers , and ia unaided schools, chiefly under mission- 
ary bodies, whose efforts the Department at the time steadily refused to aid 
flhese 43 schools educated altogether 5 600 pupils , and they were accepted 
as sufficient tor the immediate needs oE the Presidency In these earlier years 
the attention of the Department was confined to consolidating and co ordinatm" 
the existing system, which provided for the establishment and support of (1) 
indigenous schools, (2) primary schools in towns and in villages, (3) t alula or 
middle schools, English and vernacular, and (4) high schools The course in 
each class of schools was intended to be complete m itself, though at the 
same time facilities were offered to pupils desiring to pass from any school to 
one of the next higher cfctes In the later years of this period, from i86 0 to 
1871, greater attention was paid to the claims of secondary education. The 
teaching staff of high schools was strengthened , definite standards of instrue 
tion and examination weie laid down , and an en franco test was prescribed 
for all Government high and middle schools The number of Government 
secondary schools rose from 23 with 3,183 pupils, to r 47 with 9,045 pupils 
lherc was a considerable increase in the number of secondary schools in 
Native States, which though maintained from the revenues of those States arc 
managed by the Department The grant in aid system of payment by results 
was introduced m 1865 , and missionary institutions were then for the first 
time made eligible for grants in aid The system w as soon declared to bo suit 
able only for schools of secondary instruction, m the promotion of which Got, . 
emiuent might reasonably demand fuller co operation and a readier lmtiatnc 
on the part of those who wero to he benefited by it Still, from one cause 
or another^ very little advantage was taken by the people of tlio oppor- 
tunities of education which the system afforded The limited operation of the 
scheme was charged partly to tlio want of enlightenment of the native com- 
munity, and partly to tho numerical weakness of the missionary bodies In 
1870 71, the number of secondary schools receiving aid, including 18 schools for 
Europeans and Eurasians, was only 41, of which 8 were middle schools for girls 
The total number of secondary schools increased from 42 with 5,609 pupils, to 
209 with 15,527 pupils Compared with some other Province*, therefore, the 
development of secondary education in Bombay during tins second period must 
he pronounced to have been weak. , on the other hand, the policy of the 
Government was avowedly and strongly directed during tho samo penod to the 
claims, and its efforts to the extension, of primary education 

1871 to 1882 .— The operations of the Department m regard to secondary 
education during this period may he c eeu from the following statement In 
1870 71 there were under the direct control of the Department 10 high schools, 
47 middle schools of the first grade, and 90 middle schools of the second grade 
In accordance with the policy of ultimately supplying each District with a 
high school, the number of high schools was increased from ro to 19 Of tho 
47 first grade middle schools, 13 were either raised to or amalgamated with high 
schools, 5 had been so amalgamated prior to 187071, 10 were closed, and 6 
new ones opened , there remained, therefore, 25 independent schools of this 
grade Middle schools of tho second grade arc described as “ 1 crnacular -schools 
** with an attached English class " Thopolicy of the Department lias been to dis 
courage schools of tins kind unless the people come forward to bear the additional 
cost of their maintenance. They arc the first to feel the effect of agricultural 
depression, and owing to the inability of the people to provide the salaries of 
the English teachers, the number of second grade middle schools IcU to stout 
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45 between 1873 and 1879 In the next three years, when the country 
bad recovered from the effects of famine, the number again rose to 86, 
this increase having been effected without entailing any extra cost on the 
Government Hence the general effect on Government schools of this class was 
that those for the maintenance of which Government is directly responsible, 
rose from 52 (10 high and 42 middle) to 61 (19 high and 42 middle), while 
those of a lower class, in which the extra cost is met by the people themselves, 
fell from 90 to 86 The total expenditure on Government secondary schools 
rose from Its 3,48,000 to Fs 3 82 000 , the whole of the increase being met 
by increased fees The number of boys m Government schools increased 
during this period from 9 045 to 11,170, primary departments being m each 
case excluded Efforts weie made to give a more practical turn to secondary 
instruction by the establishment of agricultural and drawing classes in many 
high schools 

As regards aided schools, the state of the Provincial finances m 1875 led 
the Government to reduce the total allotment for grants in aid to Its 70 000 
The reduction was not, however, intended to be permanent, and after 1878 as 
the pressure caused by the famine was lightened, the grants were again consider- 
ably increased in order to meet the inci eased demands arising from the greater 
number and efficiency of aided schools A comparison of the first and last years 
of the period from 1871 to 1882 shows that the giants to aided schools of second 
ary instruction for natives only increased fiom Rs 28 048 to Rs 59 642, and the 
number of pupils receiving such instruction m aided schools from 4 662 to 
5 56 1 Durmg the same period, the grants to schools for Europeans and 
Eurasians increased from Rs 49508 to Rs 64,718 The number of aided 
middle schools for native girls increased from 3 to 9, and the pupils in them 
from 198 to 555 The expenditure from public funds on the education of 
1 1,200 pupils in 147 Government schools was Rs 2,19 657 , while that on the 
education of 5 600 pupils in 53 aided schools was Rs 59,642 

On the whole the expenditure from public funds on Government and 
aided schools for secondary instruction showed no great increase during the 
period under review, at the same time there was an increase of 22 percent 
in the number of their pupils The number of unaided schools also largely 
increased, from 39 with 1820 scholars in 1870 71, to 66 with 6,527 scholars in 
188182, these being mostly schools under departmental management in 
Native States A marked feature m the Bombay secondary system is that 
the schools, though few in number, have a much larger average attendance 
than in any other Province of India, being between two and three times as 
large as in Madras or Bengal This fact is of importance in comparing the 
different systems in the point of view of economical working 

232 Secondary Education in Bengal — In dealing with secondary edu- 
cation m Bengal, it should be explained at the outset that middle and high 
schools m this Province contain children reading from the lowest primary 
classes The attendance in secondary schools will therefore appear far larger 
than in those Provinces m which a different system prevails The necessary 
adjustment will be made hereafter, when we come to compare the figures for 
different parts of India , but meanwhile it will be sufficient to say that in 
Bengal 39 per cent of the pupils m high schools, 78 per cent jn middle 
English schools, and 83 per cent in middle vernacular schools, aro m the 
primary stage In the other Provinces of India most of these pupils would bo 
classified under primary and not under secondary instruction 

Before 1854 — The establishment m 181 7 of the Hindu College of Calcutta, 
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by t ho voluntary contributions o£ urftl.yHmdu,, defined the dneot.cn mnlucb 
the desires of the native community had by that time set The lar-e h™tcd 
benevolence ofllavid Hare, and the nuss.onary zeal of Dr Duff, tended olio 
to tho same end, namely, the spread of English education In ,8 i 7 the School 
Booh Society was established by private effort, with the object of preparim- and 
distributing text- books in English and tho vernacular, and it shortly °af ter 
received a Government grant of Es 500 a month, which it enjoyed for 60 
years The General Committee of Puhhc Instruction was appointed in 1823, 
and soon began that controversy between tbe advocates of English and of 
oriental learning, which was finally settled by tho publication lof Macaulay’s 
celebrated Minute Tbe pobey of Lord William Beutmek and bis successors 
was to increase tbe number of English colleges and schools , and the Conned 
of Education, which in 1842 took the place of the General Committee of 
Public Instruction, aimed at providing each District with an English school 
In 1855 the newly formed Department of Pubhc Instruction received charge 
of 47 Anglo vernacular schools with 7,412 pupils, besides 26 vernacular schools 
of the middle class, the remnant of the 101 “Hardinge” schools that had 
been set up under tho Council of Education 


1856 to 1871 — This period is characterised by the remarkable develop- 
ment of the grant-in aid system, which was readily accepted by tho people of 
Bengal as a means of providing themselves, beyond the necessarily limited range 
of the Government Bystem, with the secondary schools that they required 
"Within a year and a half of the promulgation of the rules, the whole of the allot- 
ment for grants in aid was taken up by 79 Anglo vernacular and 140 .verna- 
cular schools, chiefly m the metropolitan districts The grant m aid system 
steadily advanced m popularity , and by 1862 63 it had far outstripped that of 
departmental schools m the field of secondary education In 1870 71, the 
number of Government high English school? had increased to 53 with 10,100 
pupils, tho middle schools, almost entirely vernacular, were 217 with 12,400 
pupils The aided system covered a much wider area, and included 80 high, 
551 middle English, and 769 middle vernacular schools There were also 19 
high and 94 middle schools that were unaided , but they furnished no de 
tailed returns to the Department The expenditure by Government in aiding 
1,400 secondary schools for boys, with 68000 pupils, amounted in 1871 to 
Es 3 31,000 The Government expenditure on 270 secondary schools under its 
own management, with 22,500 pupils, amounted to Es 2,80 000 Throughout 
this period very liberal provision was made by Government for scholarships 
linking the lower schools by a progressive chain to the higher, and the higher 
to the colleges The cost of these scholarships to Government was Es 1,42,000 
in 1870 71, and almost from the first they wero open to competition by pupils 
in schools of every class, Government, aided, and unaided 

1871 to 1882 . — During tins period, namely, in 1874, theProvmceof Assam 
was separated from Bengal, carrying with it 125 secondary schools Between 
1870 7r and 1881 82 the number of Government and of aided secondary schools 
alike decreased, the formerfrom 270^245, the latter from 1,400 to 1,370 The 
decrease was duo to the following causes (1) the separation of Assam, (2) 
the return of schools for European hoys under a distinct heading , (3) the 
stoppage of all new grants and the withdrawal of many old ones in 1870 71 , 
(4) tho reduction of the grant maid allotment m 187677, necessitated by 
the pressure arising out of the famine m BcUar , (5) the measures ta en 
in the later years to prevent the multiplication of inefficient schools, winch 
resulted in the transfer of some to the vernacular class, and m the withdrawal 
of grants from others The reductions in 1870 71 which, m tho words of tho 
Director, “caused such widespread distrust of the intentions of Government 
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45 between 1873 and 1879 In tho next three years, when the country 
had recovered fiom the effects of famine, tho number again rose to 86, 
this increase having been effected without entailing any extra cost on tho 
Government Hence the general effect on Government schools of this class was 
that those for the maintenance of which Government is directly responsible, 
rose from 52 (10 high and 42 middle) to 61 (19 high and 42 middle), while 
those of a lower class in which the extra cost is met by the people themselves 
fell from 90 to 86 Tho total expenditure on Government secondary schools 
rose from Es 3 48 000 to Us 383 000 , tlic whole of the increase being met 
by increased fees The number of boys in Government schools increased 
during this period from 9 045 to 11 170, primary departments being w each 
case excluded Efforts were made to give a moro practical turn to secondary 
instruction by the establishment of agncultural and drawing classes in many 
high schools 

As regards aided schools, the state of the Provincial finances in 1875 led 
the Government to reduce the total allotment for grants in aid to Es 70 000 
The reduction was not however intended to be permanent , and after 1878 as 
the pressure caused by the famine was lightened the grants were again consider 
ably increased in order to meet tbo increased demands arising from the greater 
number and efficiency of aided schools A comparison of the first and last years 
of the period from 1871 to iSS^ shows that the grants to aided schools of second 
ary instiuction for natives only increased from Es ^8 048 to Es 59 64'’ and the 
number of pupils receiving such instruction in aided schools from 4 662 to 
5 561 During the same period, tho giants to schools for Europeans and 
Euiasians increased from Es 49508 to Es 64718 Tho number of aided 
middle schools for native girls increased from 3 to 9 and the pupils in them 
from 198 to 555 Tho expenditure from public funds on the education of 
11 200 pupils in 147 Government schools was Es 2 19 657 , while that on the 
education of 5 600 pupils in 53 aided schools was Es 59 642 

On the whole the expenditure from public funds on Government and 
aided schools for secondary instiuction showed no great increase during tho 
period under review at the same time there was an increase of 22 per cent 
m the number of their pupils The number of unaided schools also largely 
mcieased from 39 with 1820 scholars in 1870 71, to 66 with 6,527 scholars in 
1881 82, these being mostly schools under departmental management in 
Native States A marked feature in the Bombay secondary system is that 
the schools though few in number have a much larger average attendance 
than in any other Province of India being between two and three times as 
large as in Madras or Bengal This fact is of importance m comparing the 
different systems in. the point of view of economical working 

232 Secondary Education in Bengal —In dealing with secondary edu 
cation in Bengal it should be explained at the outset that middle and high 
schools m this Province contain children reading from the lowest primary 
classes The attendance in secondary schools will therefore appear far laiger 
than in those Provinces in which a different system prevails The necessary 
adjustment will be made hereafter, when vve come to compare the figures for 
different parts of India , but meanwhile it will be sufficient to say that in 
Bengal 39 per cent of the pupils m high schools 78 per cent m middle 
English schools and 83 per cent in middle vernacular schools, are in the 
primary stage In the other Provinces of India most of these pupils would bo 
classified under primary and not under secondary instruction 

Before 1854 —The establishment m 18 1 7 of the Hindu College of Calcutta, 
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ly the: voluntary contnlmtions o£ wealthy Hindus, adtaed the d, root, on m wlneh 
the desires of the native commumty had by that fame set The h™ hearted 
benevolence ot David Hare, and {he missionary zeal of Hr Duff, tended alike 
to the same end, namely, the spread of English education In ,g, 7 t p e School 
Book Society was established by private effort with the ohjeet of preparing and 
distributing text-books in English and the vernacular, and it shortlv after 
received a Government grant of Its 500 a month, -which it enjoyed ‘for 60 
vears The General Committee of Public Instruction -was appointed in 1823, 
and soon began that controversy between the advocates of English and of 
oriental learning, which was finally settled by the publication^ Macaulay’s 
celebrated Minute The policy of Lord William Bentineh and 'his successors 
■was to increase the number of English colleges and schools, and the Council 
of Education, which m 1842 took, the place of the General Committee of 
Public Instruction, aimed at providing each District with an English school 
In 18^5 the newly formed Department of Public Instruction received charge 
of 47 Anglo vernacular schools with 7,412 pupils, besides 26 vernacular schools 
of the middle class, the remnant of the 101 " Hardmge ” schools that had 
been set up under the Council of Education 


1856 to 1871 — This period is characterised by the remarkable develop 
ment of the grant in aid system, w Inch was readily accepted by the people of 
Bengal as a means of providing themselves, beyond the necessarily limited range 
of the Government system, with the secondary schools that they required 
Within a year and a half of the promulgation of the rules, the whole of the allot- 
ment for grants in aid was taken up by 79 Anglo vernacular and 140. verna- 
cular schools, chiefly m the metropolitan Districts The grant in aid system 
steadily advanced in popularity, and by 1862 63 it had far outstripped that of 
departmental schools in the field of secondary education In 1870 71, the 
number of Government high English schools had increased to 53 with 10 100 
pupils, tho middle schools, almost entirely vernacular, were 217 with 12,400 
pupils Tho aided system covered a much wider area, and included 80 high, 
551 middle English, and 769 middle vernacular schools There were also 19 
high and 94 middle schools that were unaided , hut they furnished no de 
tailed returns to the Department The expenditure by Government m aiding 
1,400 secondary schools for bojs, with 68, 000 pupils, amounted in 1871 to 
Its 3 31,000 Tho Government expenditure on 270 secondary schools under its 
own management, with 22 500 pupils, amounted to Its 2 80 000 Throughout 
this period veiy liberal provision was made by Government for scholarships 
linking the lower schools by a progressive chain to the higher, and tho higher 
to the colleges Tho cost of these scholarships to Government was Rs 1,42,000 
m 1870 71, and almost from the first they were open to competition by pupils 
la schools of every class, Government, aided, and unaided 


1871 to 1882 —During tins period, namely, in 1874, the Province of Assam 
was separated from Bengal, carrying with it 125 secondary schools Between 
1870 71 and 1881 82 the number of Government and of aided secondary schools 
alike decreased, tho former from 27010245* the latter from 1,400 to i, 37 ° The 
dccreaso was due to the following causes (1) the separation of A^sam , (2) 
the return of schools for European hoys under a distinct heading, (3) t 0 
stoppage of all new grants and the withdrawal of many old ones in 1870 71 • 
(4) tho reduction of the grant in aid allotment in 1876 77, necessitate* y 
the pressure arising out of the famine in Bebar, (5) tho measures a en 
m the later years to prevent the multiplication of inefficient schools whten 
resulted in the transfer of some to the vernacular class and rathe withdraws 

«f grants from others The reductions in 1870 7 > in the 

Director, “ caused such widespread distrust of the intentions 0 
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“ that it can only be described as a state of actual panic,” but the effects of which 
weie more seriously felt m the two following years, wero made m consc 
quence of tho desire of Government to transfer grants from secondary to 
primary education In 1870 71 no girls* schools were specially returned as 
secondary , m 1881 82 the necessary classification was made The girls’ schools 
of this class were, at the later date, 2 high, 5 middle English, and 15 middle 
vernacular All but four wero aided schools, and together they educated 
1,051 pupils Taking all classes of recoided schools together, it appears that 
duung the period from 1870 71 to 1881 82, tho number of high schools increased 
fiom 133 to 209, and that of middle schools from 1,537 to 1,682 The 
expenditure from public funds on 245 Government schools for secondary 
institution, with 27 000 pupils, fell from Its 2,80,000 to Its 2,53 000 The 
public expenditure on grants m aid to 1,370 secondary schools, with 84 000 
pupfis, fell from Its 3 3 1,000 to Its 299000 The reduction in the grant m 
aid allotment duung the Behar famine was not again fully made up, owing to 
the constant and /latterly) the increasing demands made upon the State funds 
by primary education 

233 Secondary Education in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh Before 1854 —The N orfti Western Provinces were cicated a distinct 
Government in 1843 When in that year the Local Government received from 
the Council of Education tho control of educational affairs, in defining its future 
policy it pointed to the diverse conditions that prevailed in Bengal and m the 
North Western Piovinces, as showing how little encouragement was offered by 
the cucumstances of the Upper Provinces to English education and how small, 
comparatively, was the success that might bo expected foi English schools 
It therefore resolved to lay special stress on the cultiv at\pn of the vernacular 
languages, and to employ them largely a9 the medium of instruction At that 
time there were, besides the three colleges of Benai es, Agra, and Delhi, with their 
attached school departments, nine Anglo vernacular schools, of wl ich letter 
all but three had disappeared in 1854, — namely, those at Bareli, Sagar, aud 
A] mn The cause of this senous decline in the number of schools may be 
traced to tbe attempts, often injudicious or premature, that were made to 
establish English schools after tbe issue of Lord William Bentmck's Resolution 
The schools that survived at the close of this period were, if feu in number, 
well organised and successful 

1854 to 1871 — During this period improvement went on hand mliand with 
giadual extension , and in 1867 68 there were 31 Government schools in the 
North Western Provinces and Oudh, of which 8 read up to the matriculation 
standard and were therefore high schools, the remaining 23 being middle 
schools In 1871 theie were 88 high and middle schools under the control 
of Government, educating together 11,500 pupils There were at the same 
time 182 high and middle schools, with 16,200 pupils, receiving grants m- 
aid It is to be observed, however, that the title of many of the middle 
English schools to be so classed lay solely m the fact that a little English was 
taught in them m addition to the vernacular course Of another order were 
the tahsili schools, m which a sound vernacular education was given to such a 
standard as would justify their inclusion in the rank of secondary schools The 
system spread and flourished, so that in 1865 there were m these Provinces 
r ome 18 000 scholars m schools of this class In 1869, however, an increase 

the rate of fees was followed by a sensible diminution m the attendance 
das° n?mal grant m ’ aid 111168 were mo<3lfi edm 1858, and were not unfavour- 
K ° the “lagers of missionary schools, whose principle it was, while 
2 fees whenever they could, to admit many pupils free of cost Still, the 
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system was slow in making its way among tlm people. In ,860, wken the 
Government expenditure on education was about 9J lakhs, only Us 16000 
were given in grants In ,864, under a more liberal code of rules, the amount 
granted to 7= schools and colleges was Es. 80,000; and in ,870-71 -or insti 
tutions received Es. 1,76,000. But tho great majority of these schook wen- 
still under the management of missionary bodies; and of genuine native efTort 
m the promotion of secondary education there was little trace. At tho head- 
quarters of most Districts, Government high schools had been established ; 
but in some cases there already existed an aided school which was thought to 
be adequate to tho needs of the locality. 

1871 to 1882 . — The figures for this period show very extensive changes 
in the provision of secondary education. The number of Government schools 
appears to have risen from 88 to 522 ; but the increase is actually due to a 
mere change of classification. Por 1870-71, the tahsili schools, then numbering 
2 73 . ^<*0 returned under primary instruction, on tho ground tint the vast 
majority of their pupils were in the primary stage. Tor 1 88 1-82, these schools 
(though not their primary pupils) are rightly returned as secondary. Again, 
tho 455 middlo vernacular schools of 1881-82 include a large number (not 
less than 200) of halhabandi schools which have reached the middle stage of 
instruction, and which are now no longer distinguished in the returns from tahsili 
schools of tho same rank. The number of advanced halhabandi schools is not 
known for 1870-71, but two years biter they weie returned at 342. There 
is, therefore, little ground for supposing that the departmental system has 
been extended within this last period ; though owing to ordinary processes 
of development, the 20 high and 35 middle English schools of 1870-71 had 
increased in 1881-82 to 25 high and 42 middle English schools. In aided 
schools the losses were severe. The number of English schools receiving 
grants fell from 182 to 56. But it should be noted that of tho 182 schools, 
returned in 1870-71 as aided, 75 were in reality departmental schools receiv- 
ing a smSll grant-in-aid for the maintenance of an attached English class 
Schools of this character were, however, soon found to be unsatisfactory ; 
and the grants for tlic support of the English classes wero withdrawn from a 
large number. A similar decrease took place in tho number of aided schools 
for girls, which fell from 26 to 3. Generally, it may be noticed that the 
grant-in-aid system made very little way with tho people, and that whatever 
advance there was in secondary education was* due to the success of the 
Government schools. In 522 schools of this class 6,500 pupils were educated 
at a cost of Its. 2,25,548 to public funds; in 66 aided secondary schools, 
2,700 pupils were taught at a cost to public funds of Its. 53,442. The 
returns for 1881-82 give only 5 unaided secondary schools in these Provinces, 
educating 50 pupils. 


. 234. Secondary Education in the Pniyab.— Up to the year jS6i the 
number of students IcarningEnglish did not exceed 4,500. "Within the next five 
years the number bail increased to more than 13,000 The belief that a knowledge 
of En^lMi would lead to profitable employment had got abroad; and it was 
ruled °that an elementary English class might be opened in any vernacular 
school, if the people would guarantee a subscription of Its. 15 a month, to he 
met by an equivalent grant from Government. In 1S66 there was at the head- 
qua iters of nearly every District a Government or an aided mission school of a 
superior class. The grant-in-aid rules now in force had been sanctioned 
in the previous year; and in 1S66 there -were 18 schools of the higher and 
52 of the middle cla«s receiving grant s-in-aid. Between 1S66 and 1871 the 
number of English students greatly decreased. It had been decided to require 
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an elementary knowledge of the vernacular before allowing a hoy to begin the 
study of English, and the total number of scholars learning English m the 
Punjab rapidly fell to below S.ooo in 1871 , of these, the gieat majority were 
pupils in middle schools The stud) of English, it was held, had then been 
placed on a sound footing, not only by the orders just quoted, but also by the 
regulation that the vernacular was to he employed as the medium of instruction 
up to the middle school examination, instruction through English being confined 
to subjects above that standard In 1871 there were, under the management 
of Government, 4 high and 97 middle schools, English and vernacular, there 
were also 10 high and 37 middle schools receiving grants m aid The total 
number of pupils in them was 14,800, but excluding the primary departments 
the number of boys attending clasps for secondary education was estimated 
at 2,314 

During the following period, from 1871 to 1882, the number rose to 6,200 
There was a sufficient improvement in the standaid of attainments, and the 
promise of Government to reserve a share of official appointments for these who 
had passed the middle school examination, made these schools more popular 
On tlio whole, however, there was little independent desire for education except 
as leading to employment, and the grant in aid system made but little way 
Many of the schools classed as aided weie vntually undci departmental manage 
ment though partly maintained from local funds In 1881 82, the Govern 
ment schools for secondary instruction were 10 high and 53 middle English 
schools, besides one high and 125 middle schools of purely vernacular instruction 
These educated 4 974 pupils, at a cost to public funds of Its 1 99 043 The aided 
system included 12 high and 22 middle English schools for boys and one middle 
school for gills, educating altogether 994 students, at a cost to public funds of 
Its 31,569 No unaided schools are returned for 1881-82 

235 Secondary Education in the Central Provinces.— In these Pro- 
vinces theie weie in 1861 62 only one Government high school (that at Jabal 
pur) anil 3 unaided middle schools, educating together 1,046 pupils By 1870 71 
the number had increased to 4 high schools (2 Government and 2 aided) and 52 
middle schools (44 Government and 8 aided) , together they educated 6,758 
pupils In the last period there was a slight decrease in the number of school-* 
In 1882 there were 5 lngli schools (one Government and 4 aided), while the 
number of middle schools had fallen to 48 (38 Government and 10 aided) 
The expenditure fiom public funds on the education of 2,101 pupils in Govern 
ment schools was Its 58,947 , and on that of 671 pupils in aided schools 
Its 14,1 16 Theie were no unaided schools 

236 . Secondary Education in Assam —In Assam, as in Bengal high 
and middle schools contain full primary departments On its separation from 
Bengal in 1874, the Province earned with it 9 high schools with 1,435 pupils, 
and 116 middle schools with 5,344 pupils In 1882 the high Schools had 
increased to n, and the pupils in them to 2,264 Middle schools fell from 
1 16 (26 English and 90 vernacular) to 81 (37 English and 44 vernacular) , but 
their pupils increased to 5 913 During this period the efforts of the Depart- 
ment were directed towards making the schools more efficient and self support- 
ing, and many middle schools, which had not proved successful in that 
class, were reduced to the next lower stage In 1881-82 the cost to public 
funds of the education of 3,403 pupils m 29 Government schools (9 high, 2 
middle English, and 18 middle vernacular) was Its 39,827, and of that of 
4 085 pupils in 54 aided schools (1 high, 28 middle English, and 25 middle 
vernacular) was Its 18,833 One lngh and 8 middle schools were unaided 

237 . Secondary Education in Coorg — An Anglo-vernacular school was 
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opened by Government in 1857 atMerkara, and was placed under the charge 
of the bead of the Basel Mission, to whom the general direction of education 
n as entrusted. To the building of a new school and boarding-house the people 
of Coorg subscribed a sum of nearly Its 1 0,000. Subsequently it was deter- 
mined to establish in each of the five talukas an Anglos vernacular school, to 
serve as a feeder to the Central School at Merkara. These last, though gi\ing 
instruction in English, are classed as primary schools. By ^88 2 the Merknrt 
school had been raised to the Entrance standard ; and in that year it educated 
157 pupils in its high and middle departments at a cost of Its 7,518 to (he 
State. 

238 . Secondary Education in Berar. — Two English schools were opened 
in 1862 at Amraoti and Akola. These were raised in 1866 to the status of high 
schools ; and there were also at that time five middle schools teaching English 
In 1871 the two high schools educated 208 pupils, and the middle schools, 
then increased to 44, contained 3,638 pupils, including primary departments 
Between 1871 and 1882 there was no alteration in the number of high schools; 
hut it was found that the number of middle schools was greatly m excess of 
the requirements of the people, and tlio majority were reduced to the primary 
class. In 1881-82 there were 29 such schools, imparting a course of instruc- 
tion extending over six classes, in the two highest of which Euglish was taught. 
In all the schools there were 1,033 pupils, educated at a cost of Rs 53,197 to 
the State. 
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239. Statistics of Secondary Scliools in 1870-71 and in 1881-82.—' Hie ' 
Tallies show m detail the number of secondary scliools and scholars m 1870-71 and m iSSj 
and tLcy will be found combined on a single page in Subsidiary Tabic No 1 of 
Education at the end of tins Report All unaided schools known to the Department are 1 
in the Tables — 

I— HIGH AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS IN 1870-71 


*1 
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II.— HIGH AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS IN tSSi-S:. 
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240- Changes of Classification between 1871 and 1882.— Berore pro- 
ceeding to the remarks which tlio above Tables suggest, it may be well to 
present in a summary form the leading results which they exhibit. These 
results may be shown as follows : — 

High and Middle Schools. 



1870-71. 1 

| 1881.82 


Schools. 

Scholars 

Schools 

Scholars 

Government . 

780 

69 G90 

',3 6 3 

02,525 

Aided ..... 

=, 25 « 

■32.784 

1,863 i 

I!I,Ol8 

Unaided ... 

39 

1,820 

690 

40,534 

Total . 

3,070 

204^4 

3,9,15 

2x4,077 


A point which at once engages attention is that, while between 1871 
and 1882 the number of secondary schools increased from 3,070 to 3,916, the 
number of pupils in them shows a much smaller proportionate increase, 
namely, from 204,294 to 214,077. It must not, however, be supposed that the 
actual increase is limited to that which the figures show. The returns mnst 
be understood in connection with a circumstance, now’ to be explained, wldch 
makes any comparison between the figures of 1871 and those of 1 882 a matter 
of extreme difficulty. In the former year, the high schools in every Pro- 
vince contained pupils in the middle stage of instruction, and in some they 
also contained pupils in the primary stage. In every Province also, with the 
exception of Bombay, the middle schools contained pupils in the primary stage. 
By the Resolution of Government dated 6th January 1879, in which revised 
forms of return were prescribed for tlic Education Department tliroughout 
India, it was ordered that the middle, or the middle and primary, departments 
of high schools should he 6hown as separate schools, the primary departments 
of middle schools being similarly treated. Again, middle schools were uni- 
formly defined as those in which the pupils aro reading for a standard two 
years below that of matriculation ; and thus no recognition was given to those 
schools which taught a course independent of University standards. After 
much correspondence the separation of the lower departments was effected in 
every Province except Bengal and Assam. On the part of Bengal it was urged 
that the proposal to split up the schools in the manner indicated was based 
on the general assumption of relations between different classes of schools 
which had no existence in that Province, and that it would in's olve an entire 
lemodelling of the educational s\ stem. The force of these representations was 
admitted. The Government of India had no desire that the new educational 
forms should be so applied as to require a revision of the educational system, 
and a re-classification of all middle and low er schools in Bengal ; and they were 
satisfied that such a general alteration of system should not ho made merely as 
an incident of the alteration of the statistical forms of return. The various 
classes of schools in the several Provinces had, it was allowed, grown up in 
widely different circumstances; and they could not he compressed every wheie 
into the same mould. Consequently, while in other Provinces the middle and 
primary departments have since 1871 been shown as separate and integral 
schools, thus making any comparison of the number of schools and pupils a 
matter of great difficulty, a further element of disturbance is introduced by 
the exceptional treatment sanctioned in the case of Bengal. The general effect 
of the re-classification of schools on the statistics of secondary instruction can, 
however, be shown without difficulty. The number of secondary schools at 
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once received a nominal increase equivalent to the number of middle depart- 
ments broken off from high schools,— that is, an increase equal to the existing 
number of high schools. The number of pupils suffered an immediate dim£ 
nution by the transfer to the returns of primary education of the primary 
departments of middle schools, and in some Provinces of high schools. Within 
the region of secondary education itself, the number of pupils in high schools 
•vras reduced by the number of those in the middle departments, while the 
number in middle schools received an equivalent addition. 

241. Comparison of Schools and Pupils in 1870-71 and 1881-82 — 

The statistics may now be considered in the light of these explanations. 
For the sake of simplicity the comparison will be confined to schools for hojs, 
and will exclude the minor Provinces of Assam, Coorg, and Bcrnr. Though 
the Tables above given make no distinction, in case of Bengal, between pupils 
in the high, middle, and primary departments, yet the departmental returns 
enable us to separate, for high and middle schools in 1882, the number of 
pupils reading in the secondary stage of instruction, as understood in that 
Province. We have accordingly in the figures here given for 18S2 excluded 
all pupils in. the primary stage of instruction in Bengal ; and in order to carry 
out the comparison more completely, wc have also represented the middle depart- 
ments of high schools in Bengal as separate institutions. In Bombay, primary 
pupils are excluded from the figures of 1870-71 as well as from those of 
1881-82. The returns from the N 01 th -Wes tern Provinces and Oudh make no 
distinction between high and middle schools, and no comparison under these 
subordinate heads is possible. Wc obtain, therefore, the following summary 
statement of schools for hoys in 1870-71 and 1881-82 : — 



The foregoing statement shows that, in the five selected Provinces for which 
the returns are complete, the number of high schools has increased from 224 
to 364. The number of middle schools has increased fiom 2,409, or, if the 
middle departments of high schools be added, from 2,633 to 2,847. T*o the 
number of schools should strictly be added the 1 1 high and Si middle schools 
icturncd for Assam in 1881-82, the figures corresponding to which in 1870-71 
were included in the returns of Bengal. Altogether for the Provinces named 
in the Table, excluding the North-Western Provinces and including Assam, 
there is a real increase in the eleven years of 151 high and 295 middle schools. 
It is certain that the number of pupil* Ins also increased, though the increase 
cannot be precisely computed, since wc have no means of estimating for most 
Provinces the number in the middle and primary departments of high and middle 
schools in 1871. The only Provinces w Inch afford the material* for .a compm- 
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son are Bombay, in which the primary departments have been excluded from the 
returns of both years ; and Bengal and Assam, in which they have been included 
in both. An examination of tho detailed Tfcblcs given above will show that in 
Bombay the number of high schools has advanced within this period from 20 
with 5,114 pupils, to 48 with 7,993 pupils ; and that of middle schools from 
1 85 Tvitli 10,215 pupife 209 with 14,7*0 pupils. Hence tho number of 
secondary schools for boys lias rison by 25 per cent , and that of their pupils 
by 48 per cent. In Bengal and Assam tho number of high schools for boys 
was in 1871, 133 with 18,782 pupils; besides 19 unaided schools, the number 
of whose pupils is unknown. In 1882 the number had risen to 218 with 
46,011 pupils; tlio primary departments being included in each ease. The 
number of middle schools for boys in the two Provinces together rose during the 
same period from 1,537 with 72,363 pupils (excluding 94 unaided schools), to 
1^43 with 100,313 pupils; primary departments, which comprise the large 
majority of the pupils in schools of this class, being again included. But, 
except in the tlnce Provinces named, no estimate can be framed of the increase 
in the number of pupils in secondary schools ; we shall therefore confine our 
attention to the number of schools of that class, and proceed in the next 
paragraph to regard them under another aspect. 

242- Kelativo Increase of Departmental and other Schools, between 
1870-71 and 1881*82— An important question which requires notice in this 
connection is, how far the increase above referred to was due to the direct 
operations of Government, and liow far to private effort, aided or unaided. 
To the consideration of that point we now turn. It has been seen that the 
total number of secondary schools rose from 3,070 in 1871 to j,gi 6 in 1882. 
The former total included 1 20 girls’ schools, and the latter 81. The circum- 
stances of this decrease in the number of girls’ schools will be noticed below; 
for the present it will be convenient to confine our attention to schools for hoys, 
the number of which rose nominally (since at the later date middle departments 
were reckoned as separate schools, and at tho earlier date but few unaided 
schools were returned) from 2,950 to 3,835. This apparent increase of 885 
schools was distributed as follows : Government schools increased from 780 
to 1,357, aided schools decreased from 2,131 to 1,813, and unaided schools (so 
far as shown in the returns) increased from 39 to 665. "We are therefore met 
by the somewhat remarkable fact that within the period in question there was 
a decrease of more than 300 in the number of aided schools, against an increase 
of nearly 600 in that of Government schools. It will be presently seen that 
more than two-thirds of the increase in Government schools is merely nominal ; 
but in order to bring out the facts more clearly a summary statement of 
the fluctuations foi high and middle schools separately will now he given 
for the different Provinces of India, with the exception of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudk, the returns for which do not admit of a complete separa- 
tion, and to which we shall again recur. 


A. — High Schools. 
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B — Meddle Schools 



Tlie first of tlieso Tables shows that Government high schools increased 
^ aided high schools by 36 In the Provinces of Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal with Assam, and the Punjab, the list of Government schools was in- 
creased by from 7 to 9 in each case, either in pursuance of the declared 
policy of providing each District with a high school, or hy the gradual nsc 
of middle schools Aided high schools increased hy 1 7 in Bengal, 9 m Madras, 
6 in Bombay, 2 in the Central Provinces, and 2 in the Punjab Furthermore 
the recognition accorded to private effort contributed to tho establishment of 
large numbers of high schools without the assistance of a grant m aid School, 
of this class arc often opened m the hope of receiving a grant hereafter , ana all 
arc directly benefited, in most Provinces at least, by the advice and encourage 
ment of msncctin" officers, and in Bengal, Assam, and tho Central Provinces, 
by the open competition for scholarships Thus tho establishment of even un- 
aided schools m increasing numbers may he regarded as a measure, not only 
0/ the vitality of private effort, but also m some Provinces of the recognition 
and support accorded to it hy the Department 

The second Table shows an apparent increase of 112 m the number of 
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son are Bombay, in which the primary departments have boon excluded from the 
returns of both years ; and Bengal and Assam, in which they havo been included 
in both. An examination of the detailed Tables given above will show that in 
Bombay the number of high schools has advanced within tlus period from 20 
with 5,114 pupds, to 48 with 7,993 pupils ; and that of middle schools from 
186 with 10,215 Pupils to 209 with 14,710 pupils. Hence the number of 
secondary schools for boys has risen by 25 per cent , and that of their pupils 
by 48 per cent. In Bengal and Assam the number of high schools for boys 
was in 1871, 133 with 18,782 pupils; besides 19 unaided schools, the number 
of whose pupils is unknown. In 1882 the number had risen to 21S with 
46,011 pupils; the primary departments being included in each case. The 
number of middle schools for boys in the two Provinces together rose during the 
same period from 1,537 With 72,363 pupils (excluding 94 unaided schools), to 
1,743 with 100,313 pupils; primary departments, which comprise the large 
majority of the pupils in schools of this class, being again included. But, 
except in the thiee Provinces named, no estimate can he framed of the increase 
in the number of pupils in secondary schools ; wc shall therefore confine out 
attention to the number of schools of that class, and proceed in the next 
paragraph to regard them under another aspect. 

242 . Relative Increase of Departmental and other Schools, between 
1870-71 and 1881 - 82 . — An important question which requires notice in this 
connection is, how far the increase above referred to was due to the direct 
operations of Government, and how far to privato effort, aided or unaided. 
To the consideration of that point we now turn. It has been seen that the 
total number of secondary schools rose from 3,070 in 1871 to 3,916 in 1882. 
Tho former total included <20 girls’ schools, and the latter 81. The circum- 
stances of this decrease in the number of girls’ schools will be noticed below; 
for the present itwil! be convenient to confine our attention to schools for boys, 
the number of which rose nominally (since at the later date middle departments 
were reckoned as separate schools, and at the earlier date but few unaided 
schools were returned) from 2,950 to 3,835. This apparent increase of 885 
schools was distributed as follows : Government schools increased from 780 
to 1,357, aided schools decreased from 2,131 to 1,813, and unaided schools (so 
far as shown in the returns) increased from 39 to 665. We are therefore met 
by the somewhat remarkable fact that within the period in question there was 
a decrease of more than 300 in the number of aided schools, against an increase 
of nearly 600 in that of Government schools. It will he presently seen that 
more than two-thirds of the increase in Government schools is merely nominal ; 
but in order to bring out the facts more clearly a summary statement of 
the fluctuations foi liigb and middle schools separately will now be given 
for the different Provinces of India, with the exception of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, the returns for which do not admit of a complete separa- 
tion, and to which we shall again recur. 


A.— High Schools. 
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B — Middle Schools 
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Tlio first of tlieso Tables shows that Government mgn scuoois increased 
l,v „ ami aided high schools by 36 In the Provinces of Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal with Assam, and the Punjab, the list of Government schools was in- 
creased hy from 7 to 9 in each case, either m pursuance of the declared 
policy of providing each District with a high school, or by the gradual rise 
of middle schools Aided high schools increased by . 7 m Bengal, 9 in Madras, 
6 m Bombay a in the Central Provinces, and 2 in tho Punjab Purthermore 
the recognition accorded to private effort contributed to the establishment of 
large numbers of high schools without the assistance of a grjrnt in aid School, 
of this class are often opened m the hope of receiving a grant hereafter, and aU 
arc directly benefited, in most Provinces at least, hy the advice and encourage 
ment inspecting officers and in Bengal, Assam, and the Central Provinces, 
r^T^t- for scholarships Thus the establishment of even no 
1 1 JL.1, m increasing numbers may he regarded as a measure, not only 
of te ttahty of private 0 effort, hut also in somo Provmces of tho recognition 

and support accorded to it by the Department 

The second Table shows an apparent increase of lie m the number of 
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two years compared; and that the decrease of 126 shown in the number of 
aided schools was, in the case of 75 of them, merely the abolition of the 
English classes attached on the grant-in-aid system to certain Government 
vernacular schools The reasons which in the opinion of the Department 
rendered this course advisable are given in tho following extract from the 
annual report of the Director of Public Instruction for 1877 : “ As it was 
“pronounced needful to retrench, there is no question but that tho withdrawal 
" of aid from subscription Anglo-vernacular schools outside sudder stations has 
« caused less harm and less retardation than if any other class of schools had 
“been concerned. No doubt they represented a certain amount of effort made 
“ by the people themselves to obtain a better class of education for tlieir children 
“ than could be had in the vernacular schools, and this is tho sole reason why they 
“were aided in the first instance ; but it has been found in the majority of cases 
“ that the effort was unwillingly sustained or fraudulently counterfeited. Even 
“under the most careful inspection, than which nothing is more difficult to main- 
“ tain when Secretaries of Committees and inspecting officers are often changed, 
“ there was always a feeling of uncertainty as to whether the teachers received 
" their share of pay from the subscription funds, or whether the fee entries in 
"the accounts weio bond fide transactions. The teachers dare not complain, 
“ because if the school was closed, they lost their living ; and they preferred to 
“ make a false affidavit to ruining themselves or compromising the tahsildars or 
‘‘ other people by whoso influence these schools were established.’* The passage is 
instructive as showing how in many Provinces tho same doubts and difficulties 
avose on the first introduction of the system of grants -in -aid; and it also leads 
to the reflection whether greater care at the outset in selecting the schools or 
classes to which aid should be given, might not in time have led to a consider- 
able expansion of the system 

It thus appears that in Bengal and Assam taken together, and in the 
Central Provinces, departmental and aided agency supply respectively much 
the same proportion of the number of secondary sehools ns thfey did eleven 
years ago, while the standard has sensibly risen. In Bombay, aided private 
effort has made considerable progress, though the number of aided schools is 
still very small compared with those of Madras and Bengal. "We shall here- 
after see, however, that small as the number of schools is, they are largo and 
well-attended ; and that in the spread of secondary education, Bombay is in no 
wise bebmd other Provinces. In the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab 
and Madras, departmental agency lias to a large extent taken the place of 
private effort, — a fact which is the more remarkable in the case of Madras, 
since in no other Province of India has the capacity of private effort to provide 
the means of advanced education been more clearly shown. 


243. Girls’ Schools in 1870-71 and 1881-82.— The summary statistics 

of girls’ schools are shown in the following Table : — 
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The Government schools are confined to Madras and Bengal. In the 
former Province there are one high and three middle schools of this class, two 
of them being in tho town of Madras; in the latter the Befhano School of 
Calcutta teaches in its school department up to the matriculation standard, and 
a new middle school lias been opened at Dacca. In aided schools the fluctua- 
tions are more serious. Schools of this class for native girls aro confined to the 
five chief Provinces of India. In Bombay and the Punjab alone has tbero been 
an increase; in the former of 6 schools and in the latter of one. The girls’ 
v schools of Bombay have an exceptionally large attendance, averaging over 60 
pupils each. In Bengal there are now 18 secondary schools ; but ns in 1870-71 
girls’ schools were not classified, it cannot be stated how many of the 18 schools 
were then secondary. In Madras middle schools have fallen from 83 to 18, and 
in the North-Western Provinces from 26 to 3. The loss in Madras is ascribed 
)y our Provincial Committee to a more accurate classification of middle and 
•imary schools ; and it has also to be remembered that schools for European 
e, *ls aro excluded from the returns of 1881-82. Still there is ground for 
believing, as already explained in the case of boys’ schools, that the loss is not 
altogether nominal, — a belief which derives some support from the fact that 
in 1881-82 there were 23 middle schools for girls in Madras receiving no 
gran ts-in -aid. In the Norlh-W estem Provinces the reduction is a real one. 
The attempt to educate girls had, it was maintained, been prematurely made ; 
and when in 1876 the financial position of the Government became such, as to 
render economy essential, it was believed that the abolition of a large number of 
girls* schools was one of the measures that could be taken with least prejudice 
to education. Secondary and primary schools suffered alike in the redaction. 
Unaided secondary schools for girls are confined to Madras and Bengal ; in the 
former Province there are 23, and in the latter two, one of these being a high 
school in Calcutta. 

The number of secondary schools is not, however, an accurate measure of the 
progress of female education, as tested by the number of pupils. In Bombay, 
for example, the secondary schools for girls are so large that, although few in 
number, they contain more pupils than those of any other Province. The 
number of girls returned as being in the secondary stage of instruction in every 
Province of India are here given : Madras, 389, Bombay, 555; Bengal, 211 ; 
North-Western Provinces and Oudb, 68; Punjab, 8. These figures are of 
course subject to whatever corrections may be necessitated by the different 
range of what is known as secondary education in different Provinces. 


244 . Summary View of the Spread of secondary Education through 
private Effort. — In regard to tho spread ot secondary education in depart- 
mental scliools, the chief Provinces of India exhibit no great differences; it 
is in connection with schools under private management that tlio differences 
come into prominence. Here we should note that there arc two points of im- 
portance to be considered; tho number oE schools, and the number oE pupils, 
which will be seen to hear no uniform relation to each other in tho various 
Provinces of India. Our first consideration will be the number of the schools 
which, whether aided or unaided, are maintained by private. effort. The num- 
ber of such schools, as distinguished from the number of pupils attending 
them, is evidently of importance as indicating, in the first place, the desire of 
the people to rely on themselves for the spread of secondary education, and m 
tho second place tho willingness of the Local Government toaid their efforts 
over a largo area, and at that early stage at which aid is most helpful. In t us 
respeettho chief Provinces of India exhibit the widest differences, even after the 
statistics of population are taken into account. The fact that the 68 millions 
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of Bengal maintain; with or without aid from Government, 157 high and 
1,489 middle schools, while in the British districts of Bombay with 16^ millions 
the people support only 22 high and 49 middle schools, would appear to point 
to differences either in the wants of the people and their efforts to supply them, 
or else in the policy of Government with regard to private effort in this branch 
of education. Unaided schools in Bombay, to the number of 7 high and 41 
middle, are not here reckoned, because they are maintained from the revenues of 
Native States and therefore afford no indication of purely private effort. Madras, 
with nearly 31 millions, supports 60 high and 545 middle schools under private 
management, — rather more than one-third of the number in Bengal, while the 
population is nearly one-half ; and it is significant that of the secondary schools 
maintained by private effort in Madras more than half arc unaided, while the 
proportion is only one-sixth in Bengal. The Punjab, with 19 millions of 
people, has 12 high and 23 middle schools receiving grants-in-aid; and the Cen- 
tral Provinces, with 4 aided high and 10 middle schools to a population of 9? 
millions in British Districts, are far below the level of other Provinces in private 
enterprise , hut it may be noted that in these two Provinces no unaided secondary 
schools have been returned. Though the statistics of the North-Western Provinces 
are not given in a sufficiently detailed form for exact comparison, yet the 61 Eng- 
lish and 7 vernacular schools maintained by private managers may be approxi- 
mately distributed into 26 high and 45 middle schools ; and this, with a 
population of 44 millions, must he regarded as indicating either very great 
apathy in tlie matter of private effort or a disinclination in the Department to 
cncouiageit. 

We now turn to the connected question of the number of pupils. In this 
point of view it is important to notice that the attendance of pupils in the 
secondary schools of Bombay, whether for hoys or for girls, is far higher than 
in any other Province. Thus the departmental primary and secondary schools 
of Bombay have an average of nearly 80 pupils each ; while in Madras, the 
North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, the average is only 40, 12, and 26 
respectively. The special system of classification adopted in Bengal makes it 
difficult to institute any such comparison ; but wherever the line of division 
between the upper and lower departments be drawn, it is at any rate clear that 
the average number of pupils in a secondary school in Bengal falls very far 
below that in Bombay, and probably below that in Madras. An even greater 
difference in the average attendance marks the girls’ schools of Bombay as 
compared with other Provinces. The facts here noted point to a clear contrast 
of policy between Bombay and Bengal. We have seen in this and the pre- 
ceding Chapters that, as regards secondary education, the Department in 
Bombay aims at combining economy of expenditure with an equal distribution 
of high and middle schools over all Districts It is obviously more economical to 
aid a single well- filled school than a number of small and scattered institutions ; 
and the attention paid to primary education in Bombay imposes on the Depart- 
ment the necessity of strict economy in education of a more advanced kind. 
On the other hand, this policy, it must ho admitted, fails to secure for private 
enterprise in secondary education that widespread encouragement without which 
the people cannot be expected to set up schools for themselves. Another point 
must bo noticed. The value of any such comparison as that instituted above 
is impaired by the fact that in different Provinces tlie range of what is under- 
stood as secondary education differs widely. Thus in most Provinces, as shown 
at the beginning of this Chapter, the secondary stage of instruction comprises 
four or five classes ; in Bombay the number of classes in the secondary stage 
extends to seven, and therefore includes a much larger number of pupils. These 
differences of system are sufficient to prevent any accurate comparison ; hut 
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there arc grounds for believing that the proportion of pupils under secondary 
instruction to the population does not differ very widely in the three chief 
Piovinces of India. 

245. Expenditure on secondary Schools.— Foil details of the expendi- 
ture on secondary schools in each Province, and of the average annual cost of 
educating each pupil in schools of each class, are ghen m the tiro following 
Tables. 
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246 Different Sources of Expenditure —Prom the first of these Tables 
a few salient facts may bo extracted, though their value is impaired by the fact 
that m the expenditure on secondary education in Bengal and Assam is included 
the cost of educating the pupils in primary classes, who constitute a very lar*c 
proportion of the whole attendance It follows, not only that the figure* for 
these two Provinces are affected by considerations which do not apply to the 
rest of India, but also that any avenges for the whole of India aro in one 
direction mci cased, and in. another diminished, by the inclusion of the statistics 
for Bengal and Assam The total cost of a high school in Bengal is much 
greater, and the average cost of each pupil much less, than m those Provinces 
in wlucli a high school contains only the upper classes Hence the result 
of including the figures for Bengal and Assam wdl be on the one hand to raise 
the percentage of expenditure on secondary education, and on the other to 
reduce the average cost of educating each pupil The necessary correction can 
bo applied by comparing tlio statistics of the several Provinces With these 
explanations the following summaries may be noticed The totalamount spent 
from all sources on secondary education in India in 1881-82 was Its 40,27,000, 
or 22 per cent of the whole expenditure. Its 15,66,000 being paid from Pro- 
vincial revenues , Its 1,95,000 from local and municipal funds , Its 13,14 000 
from fees, and Rs 9 52,000 from other private sources The proportion borno 
by the total expenditure from all sources on secondary education to the total 
expenditure on education of all hinds is much abovo the average of 22 per cent 
in Bengal and Assam, where it rises to 28 and 38 per cent respectively , but m 
these two Provinces a largo amount of w hat is elsewhere called primary is 
included in and charged to secondary education The proportion borno by 
Provincial revenues to the total expenditure in secondary schools, which is 
39 per cent for the whole of India, varies from 28 and 34 percent m 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal, to 55 and 69 per cent in the Punjab and tho 
North-Western Provinces , in tho other Provinces it vanes from 49 per cent 


in Assam to 98 per cent m Bcrar Tlio contributions from Local and 
Muuicipal Ponds to the support of secondary schools show wide and signi- 
ficant variations , from one per cent of tlio total cost of secondary education 
in Bengal, and two per cent m Madras, to lo per cent in the Ccutral Pro 
vmecs, and 24 per cent in the Punjab In Bombay and the North Western 
Provinces the proportion is 7 and S per cent respectively, while m the minor 
Provinces littlo or nothing is contributed from this source There can ho no 
doubt that while municipalities should be induced to recognise their public 
duty m this respect, as they certainly do not appear to do m Bengal and 
Madras it is still possible to go too fir, and to expend on secondary education 
funds that might more use full} bo devoted to the education of the poor m 
largo towns In this vicu it is nght to notice that the bulk of the expenditure 
on secondary education from Municipal ami Local Bunds in the Punjab is 
dcvotid to middle, and chiefly to middle vernacular schools , these funds aNo 
bear one thmt of the cost of the Lahore Truumg College The percentage of 
foes to total expenditure, which is 33 for the whole of India mes to 48 m 
Madras , in Bengal, Assam, and Bombay it vanes m that order from 40 to 35 
percent , while in the Central Provinces, the Punjab, and the North Ue^tern 
Provinces it falls to about 10,9 and 6 per cent respectively Itwill he ol>- 
sened that the fees realised in aided secomlarj schools amount to .confer- 
Hit, more m Assam, where hem ever these schools contsm aitaAed T n mr} 
departments than m tho Jiortli Tl (stem Ti-ovuiccs, Oudl, and tho Punjab 
t-iUn all together The contributions from ■ other sources chiefly siiliscnp- 
tions and to some extent endowments, arc hi-hcsf in Bensal md Bomlriv, 
until oS mid 07 per cent, rcspeci.iclj of the loin] expenditure, nhde in the 
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other Provinces it vines from 12 nnd 13 per cent in the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces to 20 per cent in Madras In flombnj, hem ever, the proportion of 
27 per cent includes tho largo contributions unde by Native States for the 
maintenance of their on n schools, and is therein no indication of tho extent of 
popular support Taking ‘ fees * and * other pm ate sources * together, it will be 
seen that in Madras and Bengal the contributions of tho public to the cost of 
secondary education amount to about G8 per cent , and in Assam to 50 percent 
In tho other Provinces the proportion is much lower 

247 . Average annual Cost of educating each PupiL— 1 The second of 
tho foregoing Tables shows that the total annual cost of educating alvoj m a 
Government high school, which is Its 46 for the whole of India, varies from 
Its 24 in Assam and Its 34 m Bengal to Its 162 in the Punjab and Its 239 in 
Berar In an aided high school the cost for tho wholo of India is Its 33 , vary- 
ing from Its 21 in Bengal and Its 26 m Assam to Rs 89 m tho Central Pro 
vmccs and Rs 98 in tho Punjab In an unaided high school the average cost 
of R« 13 vanes from Rs 8 andRs 9 m Assam and Bengal to Its 73 in Bomba). 
The low rate in Bengal and Assam, where the average cost is grcatl) reduced 
by the pmnary departments of lngh schools, suggests a reason vvh) such com- 
parisons must always bo received with caution Thus in Bengal, when a high 
school contains nine or ten clashes, the total annual cost of each bov m a 
Government school is Rs 34, in Bombay, wliero there arc four classes, it is 
Rs 59, and in Madras, where there arc onlj two classes, it rises to Its 77 For 
Coorg Madras, tho Central Prov inccs, and the Punjab an accurato comparison 
can be made, and it will bo seen that tho cost of educating each bo) m a 
Government or aided school increases in tlie order m which tho Provinces have 
been named, tho cost in tho Punjab King exceptionally high High as it 
is, however, it is exceeded m the two Government high schools of Birar, 
where a boy s education costs nnnuall) Rs 239, of which no less a share 
than Rs 236 is paid for him by tho State In comparing the figures for middle 
schools similar caution must ho used , for a middlo school, which commonly 
contains three classes, has from two to five classes in Bombay and seven 
(including the primary department) in Bengal, wlnlo it has onlv two classes 
in tho North-'Western Povinces mul Oudli The cost of each pupil m an 
aided school can he best elucidated by comparing it with tho cost of a Gov- 
ernment school in the same Province In the whole of India, tlu cost of 
educating a pupil in an aided high school is 72 per cent of the cost of his cdu 
cation m a Government high school , the North-M estern Provinces tho Punjab, 
and Bengal being below this average , and Madras, Bombay, and tho Central 
Provinces above it It will also he seen that the cost of a girl s is fir higher 
than that of a hoy’s education , the difference King much tho greatest m the 
ease of high schools maintained b) Government 

248 Initial Standards in secondary Schools— On a compendious 
review of the course of study in secondary schools or departments throughout 
British India it may be generally stated that fiom tho tune of his cntianco 
upon the secondary stage a scholar icceives instruction in the following subjects 
English the vermcular, arithmetic gcognphy and lustorv , and that after a 
period of study extending over live vcais three of which mo passed m the 
middle stage and two in tho high, he is brought up to tho matriculation 
standard of the Bmveisity These general stitements arc, however, subject to 
large modifications in their application to different Prov inees, as regards alike the 
contents of tho course, the p nod during which it is studied, and its rcl ition to 
the course below it Tor example, English may bo generally regarded as tho 
subject which specially characterises the beginnings of secondary as distin- 
guished from primary education In some Provinces, however, English is 
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taught in pi unary as well as in secondary schools ; in others it is not a necessary 
part of tho course c\en in secondary schools, hut may be replaced by a classical 
language, or mathematics, or elementary science. Similar differences prevail as 
to the number of classes comprised in a secondary school. In Bombay the course 
in secondary schools extends over seven years, three being spent in the middle 
and four in tho high school. A comparison of the courses, however, shows ihat 
the initial standard of middle schools is considerably lower than the initial stand- 
ard of secondary instruction in other Provinces, which corresponds more nearly, 
though not precisely, to the third standard of middle schools in Bombay, 
Understood in this sense, the period of secondary instruction may in Bom bay also 
bo taken to extend over five years, one being spent in the middle and four in the 
high school. In Bcrar, where the courses are also governed by the Entrance 
standard of the Bombay University, the middle-school course occupies three years, 
and that of tho high school two years. In Bengal and Assam, where dhe 
courses in corresponding classes of different schools to some extent overlap, 
the secondary course may also be regarded as extending over five years, three 
in the middle and two in the high school. The same is explicitly the case in 
the Punjab and in Coorg. In the North-Western Provinces the course 
occupies four years, and in tho Central Provinces six years, but in neither case 
do the Provincial Beports supply the initial standard of middle schools, so that 
the materials for an exact comparison are wanting. It will, however, be con- 
venient, in Older to furnish a more precise idea of what is generally understood 
by secondary education, to present m a tabular form a comparison of the 
initial standards, as above understood, of middle schools in which English is 
taught, in the three Provinces of Madias, Bombay, and Bengal. In Madras 
and Bengal this standard is reached after a five or six years’ course in one 
school, in Bombay after a seven years’ course in two schools. 

Initial Standards of Instruction in Secondary Schools. 


St .ndardcf the 3rd* 
Clan of English School* 


I. English . 

3 Verna cu hr Jirngoagf 

3 Arithmetic 

4 Geography 

5 History . 

6 Additional subject* 


Third English Header, writ 
inp dictation, and gram- 
mar, translation into Eo 
glish and tba re rn scalar , 
dial gues in the Reader to 
he learnt by heart, know 
Iidge of English to be 
tested by sentences out- 
tide the teat boob 

Fourth Header, and short 
poetical passages not pre- 
V lously studied , dictation 
anjJ grammar , recitation 
of poetry. 

To c impound rules and 
v ul gar 1 ructions , easy 
decimals 

Europe mnps to he shown 


| Portion of the history of the 
w, rid (Agriculture may | 
he substituted foi history j 
in rural schools ) 


Standard of the 3rd * 
Class of Middle Schools 

Third English Header, writ 
ing, spelling, and simple 
parsing in English , 
translation into F nglish 
and the vernacular , re - 1 
citation of poetry 


Prescribed portions of 
standard authors, in prose 
sod poetry , dictation and 
grammar , recitation of 
ioo hues of poetry 
To decimals, compound 
proportion, and disconnt 


Asia and India in detail , 
elementary knowledge 
of the world mapoflndisl 
to be drawn from memory,] 
with political illusions 
India to 1836 j 


{Standard of the 5th* Class 
of Middle and High 
< S hoots 

Fourth English Reader, die. 
tationand grammar trans- 
lation into English and 
the vernacular , recitation 
ol select pieces of poetry. 


Prose and poetical Reader , 
dictation and grammar. 


To vulgar and decimal 
fractions and proportion, 
native methods ol anih 

din and India tn deU) 1 , 
poncral knowledge of the 
world , map of Bengal. 


Bengal 


Euclid to I 36 
Mensuration of lines and 
native methods of mensu- 
ration. 

The *> mitary Primer with 
an additional teit-book 


\be ciaucs ere SMkoneJ boo tl» t-oswzi ol idrao). 
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These standards! it will be observed, do not greatly differ. The Bengal standard 
corers a wider field than that of Bombay, hut the latter within its narrower 
area is more complete. In Bombay the following subjects may also be option, 
ally taken up by students of middle schools : (a) free-liand drawing ; ( i ) model 
and object drawing; (c) practical geometry. Schools in which drawing is 
taught are examined once a year, and a prize is given to any scholar who passes 
in the first grade. 

It should hero he noticed that our Bombay colleagues take exception to 
the comparison of standards made above ; and they urge that, owing to the 
greater attention paid to the vernacular in secondary schools in Bombay, a 
student necessarily remains a longer time in the secondary stage of instruction 
in that Province than in others in which the attention of pupils is more exclu- 
sively directed to English and the subjects of the University Entranco course. 
They consider that the lowest and not the third standard in middle schools should 
he taken as marling the beginnings of secondary education in Bombay ; and 
they regard the former standard as being equivalent, except in the single sub- 
ject of English, to the standards given in the above Table for Madras and 
Bengal. The practical bearing of the argument here put forwaid is that, in 
comparing the number of secondary pupils m different Provinces, no deduction 
should be made on account of those reading in the two lowest classes of a 
middle school in Bombay. Calculated in this way, the number of pupils in 
secondary schools in Bombay would, in proportion to the population, be above 
that of any other Province. We have already expressed the opinion that no 
accurate comparison is possible ; and for those who wish to pursue the subject 
further, the Bombay standards are given in detail at page 1 14 of the Bombay 
Provincial Eeport. 

249. The Place of English and the Vernacular in secondary 
Schools. — In those schools m which English is taught, it may either he taught 
as a language merely, all substantive instruction in other subjects being imparted 
thiough the vernacular, or it may itself he used as the medium of instruction. It 
will he seen that wide differences prevail in this respect. Again, the description 
of secondary schools given in the preceding paragraph applies only to those schools 
in which English forms part of the course. That subject, however, is not every- 
where regarded as a necessary clement in secondary instruction ; and in many 
Provinces, schools in which English finds no place are included in this class. 
The latter practice appears to have derived its origin or sanction from the principle 
enunciated in paragraphs 43 and 44 of the Despatch of 1854, m which An»lo- 
veroacular and vernacular schools were included in the same class, and the 
standard of instiuction, in whatever language conveyed, was declared to be the 
most important element in classification In Madras, middle vernacular schools 
form part of the recognised system, though the large majority of middle 
schools include English in their course. English is also taught as a neces- 
sary or optional part of the course in primary schools. In the lowest class 
of middle schools it is taught as a language only ; in the higher clashes of 
these schools and in high schools, it is the medium of instruction. In Bombay, 
there is nothing exactly corresponding to a middle vernacular school, since 
middle schools arc defined by the teaching of English. But some approach to 
it is found in the addition of a fifth and sixth standard to the ordinary course 
m primary schools, after the examination which qualifies for «dmig«nn to 
a middle school has been passed. If "middle school instruction ” is understood 
to mean that which leads on to a high school, these standards will form no part 
of it, since they have been devised with exclusive reference to the requirements 
of candidates for the public service But if by middle or secondary mstruc- 
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tion is meant that which carries primary instruction to a higher point, the fifth 
and sixth standards, though taught in a primary school, may so far be regarded 
as belonging to the secondary system In all middle schools the vernacular » 
the solo medium of instruction , in high schools English tales its plaee In 
Bengal, the greatest value is attached to middle vernacular schools, which are 
regarded as the strength of the secondary system, and equal stress is laid on the 
employment of the vernacular as the medium of instruction Until six years 
ago, English ms the medium of instruction m all middle English schools But 
m 1877 , when the advantages of a different method had for some time 
engaged the attention of the Department, the course in English schools was 
assimilated to that m vernacular schools , English was taught as a language mere 
lv, m addition to the full vernacular course, and all substantive instruction in 
middle schools has «mco been imparted in the vemaculai In the middle 
departments of high schools m Bengal the old system s till prevails In these 
schools, in all of wlncli English is taught from the lowest primary class, the 
text boohs are all English, and anthmetic, history, and geography are taught 
through the medium of English A movement, however, has lately been set 
on foot in Bengal, with the object of confining the use of English as the 
medium of instruction to the foim or five highest classes leading up to the 
Entrance examination , and the plan has been tucd as an experimental measure 
in a few Government and aided schools In the North-Western Provinces 
there is a well marked class of middle vernacular schools, in which English and 
algebra are replaced by equivalent subjects in the vernacular In middle 
English schools all instruction m the lower classes is conveyed through the 
vernacular In the Punjab the same distinction of secondary schools mto 
English and vernacular exists, and it applies not only to middle hut to high 
schools In middle schools, equivalent subjects are substituted for English , 
while the course in vernacular high schools is determined by the Entrance 
standard of the Punjab University Our returns show only one high school 
of this class, that at Jalandhar , hut in fact the Government high schools at 
Jalandhar, Ludhiana, and Delhi have both English and Vernacular Depart 
meats, to which may perhaps he added the school classes of the Oriental College 
at Lahore In middle English schools the vernacular is the medium of instruc- 
tion The Central Provinces follow an entucly different system There are no 
middle vernacular schools properly so called , and the nearest equivalent is found, 
asm Bombay, in the addition of a fifth and sixth class to the four claves of an 
ordinary primary school Again, throughout the secondary course English is 
employed as the medium of instruction Coorg follows the example of Madras, 
and Assam that of Bengal In Berar there are no vernacular secondary schools, 
and English is employed as the medium of instruction throughout 

250 The Vernacular as the Medium of Instruction —A consideration 
of the diversities of practice exhibited in the preceding paragraph suggests the 
following observations with regard to the employment of the vernacular as the 
medium'of instruction in secondary, or at any rate in middle, schools The 
opposite practice is defended in the Report of the Central Provinces Committee 
in the following words “ Instruction [in middle schools] is given usually 
« through English Every effort is made to teach English as a lmng language 
“It is felt that a hoy well grounded in English and having a good acquaintance 
“with one of the vernaculars, may, after he lea *e$ school, carry on his own ednea 
“ tion Boys well grounded in these languages pass more easily and with greater 
“success through their high school course than those less perfectly acquainted 
“ with English ” In the same way, it was formerly contended in Bengal that to 
convey instruction in history, geography, and science tlirough the medium of Eng 
hsh, and with English text-books, u as to teach the pupds English as well as the 
0 SR 
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special subjects of study, and, by enlarging then stock of English words and forms 
of expression, to prepare them morothoiouglily for the Entrance examination and 
the subsequent University course The more English reading they got, the better 
English scholars they would he , while the study of English was contmued long 
enough to enable them to profit by instruction m other subjects conveyed 
through that language The force of this argument is demed by some , though 
it may be accepted so far as it applies to the method of instruction in high 
schools— understanding that term to signify the upper classes reading for the 
Entrance examination By tho time a pupil arrives at that stage of instruc 
tion, he may he assumed to have advanced so far, both m English and in other 
subjects, as to be able to profit by instruction conveyed in a foreign tongue 
The point is much less clear m the case of middle schools, in which, speaking 
generally, a pupil enters for the first time upon the study of history, science, 
and mathematics, concurrently with English If all these subjects are taught 
through English, instead of thiough the pupil’s own vernacular,— just as, 
under earlier systems of instruction, Latin and Greek were taught to English hoys, 
not through English but through Latin,— it is to be feared that his progress in 
them will he slow. Proficiency in English will, in fact, be gamed at the ex 
pense of his general education When, indeed, a pupil passes from the middle 
to tho high school, a compensating condition arises m the fact that his greater 
familiarity with English will enable him to advance with more rapid steps 
in his other subjects, which aro at that stage to be taught through Eng 
lisb A similar consideration may be held to apply to those high schools 
in Bengal in which English is tought from the earliest primary stage, and is 
employed as tho medium of instruction almost from the outset Every pupil 
in these schools is practically reading for the Entrance examination , and the 
question of any disadvantage which he might suffer if his education, so con- 
ducted, came to an end at an earlier stage, hardly arises It is different, how 
ever, with the course and the pupils in middle schools The question cannot he 
argued on the assumption that every pupil in a middle school goes on m due 
course to a high school , the reverse is notoriously the case In Bengal, for 
example it is known that the great majority of the pupils of middle Enghsh 
schools complete their education therein Hence it becomes of the utmost 
importance to consider whether, to such pupils, the use of Enghsh or of the 
vernacular is most advantageous as the medium of instruction Lor them, at 
any rate, it would appear that tho employment of the vernacular is preferable 
A boy would m such a case receive a sound vernacular education suited to his 
station in life, and he would acquire a useful, if elementary, knowledge of 
Enghsh in addition To a boy so educated even an elementary knowledge of 
English is of unquestionable value, not only by reason of the mental training 
which its acquisition has involved, but also in regard to his business ox other 
relations with the outer world It may be added that the experience of the 
Education Department in Bengal offers a remarkable contrast with that of 
officers in the Central Provinces, as described in the passage quoted at the 
beginning of this paragraph That which led the Bengal Department first of 
all to consider the feasibility of the change was the marked superiority, at the 
Entrance examination, of those pupils who had joined the high school with 
vernacular, compared with those who came with Enghsh scholarships In Cal 
cutta again, where the freest choice is open, both to pupils in selecting a 
school, and to managers in determining what constitution will make their school 
most popular, it is found that all the great middle schools of the city are purely 
vernacular, and that a largo majority of the pupils in the Hind u school, ex 
eluding those who have been educated therein from the beg innin g come from 
vernacular and not from English schools Wo have dwelt at some length on 
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tbo example of Bengal, becauso it is in that Province that the question has 
hcen most fully and frequently discussed, and the widest experience of oppo- 
site systems gained. Wo do not put forward any definite recommend- 
auon on this subject, hut at the same time ive commend its consideration, in 
tlie light of tbo observations aborc made, both to Local Governments and 
Departments, and in an equal degree to the managers of aided and unaided 
secondary schools. It is a question in the decision of which much must depend 
on local circumstances ; and hence the freest scope in dealing with it should 
be left to the managers of schools, whatever he the view which the Depart- 
ment in any Province may be disposed to adopt. 


251. Schools exclusively Vernacular.— It has been shown that in 
several Provinces of India purely vernacular schools are either recognised or 
may ho regarded as forming part of the secondary system ; and that in one 
Province, the Punjab, recognition is given to high as well as to middle 
vernacular schools. We entirely concur in the principle which underlies this 
classification, and which has indeed been explicitly declared in the Despatch 
of 1854, that schools in which no English is taught may, if their standard 
of instruction in other subjects is sufficiently high, be placed in the same 
rank with English schools. One point, however, it seems desirable to notice. 
In the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, where, as in Bengal, verna- 
cular schools of secondary instruction are expressly recognised, the study of 
English is replaced by other equivalent subjects, such as a classical language, 
or a higher standard of mathematics, or both. We arc inclined to think that 
some such equivalent substitution would strengthen the middle schools of 
Bengal. Under present arrangements, the standard of middle vernacular 
schools in that Provinco is lower than that of middle English schools by the 
whole subject of English; and accordingly, in the examination for middle 
scholarships, a higher limit of ago is fixed for English than for vernacular 
candidates. We would suggest that such a distinction is unnecessary; and 
that if vernacular schools (or at any rate the most advanced of the class) are 
to take their true place in the secondary system, the course should he amplified 
by the addition of subjects forming a fair equivalent to English, — either Sans- 
krit or Persian (for a scholarly knowledge of the vernacular), or algebra (with a 
view to improved arithmetic), or both. These subjects form an important part 
of the course in Normal school's in Bengal, and no difficulty would arise on that 
score ; indeed, they once formed part of the middle school course, until Sir 
George Campbell’s reforms in 1872 attempted to give a more practical character 
to the instruction in those schools. At the same time we are far from saying 
that the final standard for middle vernacular schools in Bengal (to be described 
in a subsequent paragraph) is not high enough to just’fy the inclusion of those 
schools under the head of secondary ; and if the suggestion that we have made 
bo adopted, it would be for the Local Government to consider whether it should 
not he adopted as an alternative merely, so as to allow of that variety in educa- 
tional institutions which, within necessary limits, is recognised as encouraging 
private effort and as facilitating educational progress. On this subject, also, we 
therefore make no definite Becommendation. 


252. Middle Schools : their different Aims.— In the preceding para- 
graphs we have described the characterof middle schools at their initial stage; 
and we have shown that, alike in the standard and in the method of instruction 
there is no exact correspondence between different Provinces. We shall now 
show that as the courso in middle schools advances towards its higher stages, 
the divergence continues and is even increased. As has been indicated in a 
previous paragraph, it arises partly from initial differences in the standard, and 
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special subjects of study; and, by enlarging their stock of English words and forms 
of expression, to prepare them morcthoroughly for the Entrance examination and 
the subsequent University course. The more English reading they got, the better 
English scholars they would be; while the study of English was continued long 
enough to enable them to profit by instruction in other subjects conveyed 
through that language. The force of this argument is denied by somo ; though 
it may he accepted so far as it applies to the method of instruction in high 
schools— understanding that term to signify the upper classes reading for the 
Entrance examina tion. By the time a pupil arrives at that stage of instruc- 
tion, he may he assumed to have advanced so far, both in English and in other 
subjects, as to ho able to profit by instruction conveyed in a foreign tongue. 
The point is much less clear in the case of middle schools, in which, speaking 
generally, a pupil enters for the first time upon the study of history, science, 
and mathematics, concurrently with English. If all these subjects are taught 
through English, instead of through the pupil’s own vernacular, — just as, 
under earlier systems of instruction, Latin and Greek were taught to English hoys, 
not through English hut through Latin, — it is to be feared that his progress in 
them will be slow. Proficiency in English will, in fact, be gained at the ex- 
pense of his general education. When, indeed, a pupil passes from the middle 
to the high school, a compensating condition arises in the fact that his greater 
familiarity with English will enable him to advance with more rapid steps 
in his other subjects, which are at that stage to be taught through Eng- 
lish. A similar consideration may be held to apply to those high schools 
in Bengal in which English is 4 auglit from the earliest primary stage, and is 
employed as the medium of instruction almost from the outset. Every pupil 
in these schools is practically reading for the Entrance examination ; and the 
question of any disadvantage which he might suffer if his education, so con- 
ducted, came to an end at an earlier stage, hardly arises. It is different, how- 
ever, with the course and the pupils in middle schools. The question cannot be 
argued on the assumption that every pupil in a middle school goes on in due 
course to a high school ; the reverse is notoriously the case. In Bengal, for 
example, it is known that the great majority of the pupils of middle English 
schools complete their education therein. Hence it becomes of the utmost 
importance to consider whether, to such pupils, the use of English or of the 
vernacular is most advantageous as the medium of instruction. For them, at 
any rate, it would appear that the employment of the vernacular is preferable. 
A hoy would in such a case receive a sound vernacular education suited to his 
station in life, and he would acquire a useful, if elementary, knowledge of 
English in addition. To a boy so educated even an elementary knowledge of 
English is of unquestionable value, not only by reason of the mental training 
which its acquisition has involved, but also in regard to his business or other 
relations with the outer world. It may be added that the experience of the 
Education Department in Bengal offers a remarkable contrast with that of 
officers in the Central Provinces, as described in the passage quoted at the 
beginning of this paragraph. That which led the Bengal Department first of 
all to consider the feasibility of the change was the marked superiority, at the 
Entrance examination, of those pupils who had joined the high school with 
vernacular, compared with those who came with English scholarships. In Cal- 
cutta, again, where the fieest choice is open, both to pupils in selecting a 
school, and to managers in determining what constitution will make their school 
most popular, it is found that all the great middle schools of the city are purely 
vernacular; and that a large majority of the pupils in the Hind u school, ex- 
cluding those who have been educated therein from the beginning come from 
vernacular and not from English schools. We have dwelt at some length ou 
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tho example of Bengal, because it is in that Province that the question has 
been most fully and frequently discussed, and the widest experience of oppo- 
site systems gained. 'Wo do not pat forward any definite recommend- 
ation on this subject, but at the same time we commend its consideration, in 
the light of the observations above made, both to Local Governments and 
Departments, and in an equal degree to the managers of aided and unaided 
secondary schools. It is a question in the decision of which much must depend 
on local circumstances ; and hence the freest scope in dealing with it should 
be left to the managers of schools, whatever be the view which the Depart- 
ment in any Province may be disposed to adopt. 


251- Schools exclusively Vernacular. — It has been shown that in 
several Provinces of India purely vernacular schools are cither recognised or 
may he regarded as forming part of the secondary system ; and that in one 
Province, the Punjab, recognition is given to high as well as to middle 
vernacular schools. We entirely concur in the principle which underlies this 
classification, and which has indeed been explicitly declared in the Despatch 
of 1854, that schools in which no English is taught may, if their standard 
of instruction in other subjects is sufficiently high, be placed in the same 
rank with English schools. One point, however, it seems desirable to notice. 
In the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, where, as in Bengal, verna- 
cular schools of secondary instruction are expressly recognised, the study of 
English is replaced by other equivalent subjects, such as a classical language, 
or a higher standard of mathematics, or both. Wo are inclined to think that 
some such equivalent substitution would strengthen the middle schools of 
Bengal. Under present arrangements, tho standard of middle vernacular 
schools in that Province is lower than that of middle English schools by the 
whole subject of English; and accordingly, in the examination for middle 
scholarships, a higher limit of ago is fixed for English than for vernacular 
candidates. We would suggest that sucli a distinction is unnecessary ; and 
that if vernacular schools (or at any rate the most advanced of the ebss) are 
to take their true place in the secondary system, the course slioufd lie amplified 
by the addition of subjects forming a fair equivalent to English, — either Sans- 
krit or Persian (for a scholarly knowledge of the vernacular), or algebra (with a 
view to improved arithmetic), or both. These subjects form an important part 
of the course in Normal schools in Bengal, and no difficulty would arise on that 
score; indeed, they once formed part of the middle school course, until Sir 
George Campbell's reforms in 1872 atteinpfed to give a more practical character 
to the instruction in those schools. At the same time we are far from saying 
tliat the final standard for middle vernacular schools in Bengal (to be described 
in a subsequent paragraph) is not high enough to justify, the inclusion of those 
schools under the head of secondary ; and if the suggestion that we have ma e 
be adopted, it would be for the Local Government to consider whether it should 
not he adopted as an alternative meielr, sons to allow of that variety in educa- 
tional institutions which, witliin necessary limits, is recognised as encouragin 0 
private effort and as facilitating educational progress. On this subject, also, we 
therefore make* no definite Recommendation. 


252. Middle Schools : tlieir different Auns.—In the preceding para- 
graphs we have described the character of middle schools at their initial stage, 
and u e have shown that, alike in the standard and in the method of instruction 
there is no exact correspondence between different Provinces. ® s a no " 
show that as the course in middle schools advances towards 1 s ig er s ages, 
the divergence continues and is even increased. As has. eenin ca e in . 
previous paragraph, it arises partly from initial differences m e s n r , 
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partly too (though in a much lower degree) from differences in tlie final standard 
of matriculation , hut chiefly from the different news that may be taken of the 
place and purpose of middle schools in the secondary system Are they to lie 
regarded as feeders to high schools, their course of instruction being ultimately 
governed by the requirements of the Entrance examination? or do they occupy 
an independent position, their studies having no relation to those prescribed by 
the University, and being determined by the separate requirements of pupils, 
whose education terminates at that stage ? In most Provinces both alternatives 
are moie or less fully accepted The middle school, in one of its forms, leads on 
directly to the high school course , and in another (whether that form he ex- 
plicitly recognised or not as coming within the sphere of secondary instruction), 
it prepares pupils for a standaid independent of the University The zndepend 
ent status of middle schools is, however, more generally recognised m connec- 
tion with vernacular than with English education , and for the most part, a 
pupil learning English m a middle school must learn it in a way determined by 
the requirements of the Entrance examination But in some Proa inces the 
course of instiuction m middle schools affords their pupils an opportunity of 
gaining some acquaintance with English independently of University standards 
In Bombay, for example, the fifth or final standard of middle schools, the 
passing of which in the first class qualifies a candidate for the upper grades of 
the subordinate public service, is theoretically identical with the coi responding 
standard of high schools, which is governed by the matriculation examination 
commg two years later Butin practice important modifications are allowed 
Thus in those Government Anglo-vernacular schools which are called “mde- 
“ pendent, 1 a standard History of India may be read instead of the prescribed 
English authors , less time may also be given to the classical language, and 
more to the vernacular These provisions, coupled with the requirement of 
the “ Sanitary Piimer ” from all candidates for the public service, impart a 
certain degree of elasticity to the standard In Bengal, English may he 
optionally added to the course in any middle vernacular school , that course 
being altogether determined by the requnements of pupils who, without wish- 
ing to go on to the University , seek a better education than is given in Tillage 
schools But m the middle schools of Madias the North "Western Provinces, 
the Punjab, and the Central Provinces, there is no standard of English alto- 
gether independent of the Entrance examination 

253. ]VEiddle Schools independent of University Standards —Having 
regard to all these differences of practice, we aie of opinion that no advantage 
is gained by insisting on uniformity in the course of instruction in middle 
schools , but that the adoption of an alternative standard or standards answers 
a real need In paragraph 17 of the Resolution appointing the Commission 
this question is referred to in the following terms “ The great majority of 
“ those who prosecute their studies beyond the primary stage will nevei go 
“ beyond the curriculum of the middle, or at furthest of the [high schools 
“ It is therefore of the utmost importance that the education they receive 
“ should he as thorough and sound as possible ” The passage quoted touches 
another question, to be discussed hereafter, namely, the institution of a second 
standard m high schools for those pupils who do not intend to proceed to 
the University But it has an equal bearing on the point which we are now 
considering, inasmuch as it declares the principle that the instruction in any 
class of schools should provide for the requirements of those who go no further 
Some pupils look forward to a University career , their instruction in the 
middle stage must, therefore, be governed by Umversity standards There 
are others whose education, though going beyond the pnmary, will terminate 
at the middle stage , and in their ease no such requirement oxists Some of 
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these last may require elementary instruction in English; others will not value 
it, or are not in a position to pay for it. In both cases alike the course of in- 
struction should correspond with the social status of the pupils, and the general 
character of their occupations in after-life. They arc above the status of the 
cultivator or the petty trader, and therefore require, since they have time for it, 
a course of instruction containing more liberal elements; they are not destined 
for a professional or literary career, and therefore may rightly look fora more 
practical training, into which an elementary course of English may or may not 
enter. In this connection wo may refer to the following passage from the evi- 
dence of a witness quoted in the Madras Provincial Report, page 94 : “There 
“is a large class of people, such as merchants with native constituents, who 
“ care nothing for English. If there was an examination, not quite so hard at 
“ first as the middle school examination, hut gradually raised to such a standard, 
“serving as a test for admission to vernacular appointments under Government, 
“ a great impetus would be given to vernacular education.” The Madras Pro- 
vincial Committee remarks to tho samo effect (Report, page 160): “The 
“middle school examination can be passed by a candidate ignorant of English ; 
"but such candidates are regarded as exceptions, and must obtain special per- 
“ mission. If the scheme wero so modified as to give the same facilities to ver- 
“ nacular candidates ns to those who know English, it seems probablo that a 
“ considerable impetus would, be given to middle school education in the verna- 
“ cular, especially for pupils who do not go beyond.” 


254. Pinal Standards of middle Schools.— With these observations 
we proceed to consider and compare the final standards of middles cltools, distin- 
guishing vernacular standards from those which include a knowledge? of English; 
and in tho latter distinguishing those which arc independent of, from those 
which arc dominated by, the University course. 

Madras.— In Madras there is a single final standard for middle schools two 
years below the Entrance examination. It includes the foil on iog subjects : — 

1. English : Fifth Reader, with dictation, translation, and grammar. 

2. Vernacular : composition, translation, and grammar. 

3. (a) Arithmetic : to compound proportion and simple interest. 

(&) Algebra : to end of fractions. 

(c) Euclid : Book I. 

4. Geography: Asia, Europe, and part of India; map-drawing. 

5. History: India (part), and England to Henry VIII. 

Bombay.— 1“ Bombay tho third standard of middle schools is that for 
admission to the high school course of four years, and might therefore he sup- 
posed to mark the close of the middle school course. But it will be convenient 
to consider the fifth standard, which in middle schools is that of qualification 
for the upper grades of the public service, and in high schools comes tiro rcnr> 
below matriculation, as marking tho houndaiy bet wren the middle and the high 
stage of instruction. Tim standard is as follows, the examination being con- 
ducted in English throughout — 

1. English : Standard authors ; 100 pages of prom, 450 line* of poetry ; 
dictation, grammar, translation, composition, and recitation. 

5. (a) Vernacular : a standard author, tra: Nation, composition, grammar, 
and recitation. 

(i) Classical language : elementary Sanskrit, Latin, or Persian. 
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3. (a) Arithmetic t to square and cube root. 

(6) Algebra: the four rules (with integral terms). 

(c) Euclid : Book I. 

4. Geography : the world, with special knowledge of British Foreign 

Possessions; general knowledge of other portions of the globe; 
map-drawing from memory of any country in Asia. 

5. History : history of India, and England to Henry Till. 

G. Cuningham’s Sanitary Primer. 

This is the standard in high schools, and hears a close relation to the Entrance 
standard two years later. In “independent” middle schools, which read more 
exclusively for the public service examination, a standard history of India may 
he read instead of the English text-books, and the classical language may be 
replaced by a fuller course of tho vernacular. There are also optional subjects, 
such as agriculture, theoretical and practical, and drawing. 

The vemaculai* standard, qualifying for the lower grades of the public ser- 
vice, which is tho sixth or final standard of primary schools, but which we 
have referred to as belonging in one aspect to the secondary system, includes 
tho following necessary subjects, to which elementary drawing and practical 
agriculture may he optionally added : — 

1. Vernacular. Sixth Reader; grammar and recitation; letter- writing 

in the local character and reading the current hand. 

2. («) Arithmetic : tho whole ; native accounts and book-keeping. 

(b) Euclid : Book I. 

3. Geography: general, and olementary physical ; India in some detail ; 

map-drawing. 

4 History : India and its government. 

5. Sanitary Primer. 

It may he repeated that the only ground for referring to this standard under 
the head of secondary instruction lies in the fact that it is two years beyond the 
standard of admission to middle schools (or ordinary primary standard), and 
corresponds in point of time to the third standard in such schools. On the other 
hand, as the latter standard lias been treated in the preceding paragraphs as that 
which marks in Bombay tbe beginning of secondary instruction, and as there is 
nothing in the subjects enumerated above which is really inconsistent with 
primary instruction as commonly understood in its higher stages, there is no 
actual necessity to regard the standard in question as coming within the 
secondary system. Moreover, it has always been regarded by the Government 
of Bombay as marking the highest development of their primary system, and 
as giving effect to their policy of providing in village schools a good elementary 
education suited to the wants of a progressive society. Taking this view of the 
case, there will practically he only one standard for middle schools in Bombay, 
of which English forms a necessary part. 1 

Bengal— In Bengal a very different method is pursued. There are three 
separate standards for pupils in middle schools or departments of schools, of 
which two include English and one is purely vernacular. One English and 
one vernacular standard are complete in themselves, and have no relation to 
any higher course. We shall first describe the standard that marks the close 
of the middle stage in high schools, two years below matriculation — 

1. English : Robinson Crusoe or other similar book ; Poetical Reader ; 
translation and gra mm ar. 

• For fuller details see paragraph 172, Chapter IV. 
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2. (a) Vernacular; or 

(b) Sanskrit : Eijnpath, Part II ; and Pafra-kaumadi, Part II. 
Translation and re-translation of vernacular. 

3. (fl) Arithmetic: to proportion and interest. 

(b) Algebra : first four rules. 

(c) Euclid : Books I and II. 

4. Geography: general; map-drawing. 

5. History : Creighton’s Home or other historical primer. 

For independent middle schools reading, not for any high school standard 
hut for that of the middle scholarship examination, the following subjects aie 
prescribed : — 

1. English: Lethbridge’s Easy Selections from Modern English Litera- 

ture, or any book of a similar standard of difficulty ; translation, 
dictation, grammar, lecitation of poetry. 

2. Vernacular : composition and grammar. 

3. (a) Arithmetic : the whole, and native arithmetic. 

(6) Euclid: Book I. 

(c) Mensuration : to triangular areas. 

4. Geography : general and physical, with special knowledge of India ; 

map-drawing. 

5. History : India, and outlines of general history. 

6. Additional subjects : preservation of health, and the “ Sanitary Prf- 

“ mer," in addition to one of the following- 
fa) Elements of natural philosophy. 

(b) „ botany. 

(c) „ chemistry. 

In middle vernacular schools the course is the same, with the exclusion of 
English. In schools of both classes, no text-books are prescribed in English or 
in the vernacular language. 

North-Western Provinces and Gndh.— The following are the subjects 
of the Anglo-vernacular middle class examination, corresponding to the 7th 
standard of English schools, and two years below matriculation : — 

1. English: Lethbridge’s Easy Selections; dictation, translation, and 

grammar. 

2. (a) Vernacular; or 

(b) Sanskrit or Persian. 

Vernacular translation and composition. 

3. (a) Arithmetic: to decimals and compound proportion. 

(6) Algebra : to easy simple equations. 

‘(c) Euclid: Books I and II 

4. Geography: India and general. 

5. History: India to 1857. 

6 . Additional subjects: physical geography, and the “Sanitary Pn- 

“mer.” 

In middle vernacular schools, the following arc substituted for English 
and algebra : a fuller course in Persian, Urdu, or Hindi; more advanced arith- 
metic; mensuration ; and a primer of physical science or physiology. 

Punjab— The final standard of middle schools is the third, which as in 
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previous cases is two years below matriculation. The English standard com- 
prises the following : — • 

English: Lethbridge’s Easy Selections; Poetical Bonder ; traasla. 
tion and grammar. 

2. (a) Urdu : dictation and essays. 

( 5 ) Persian selections. 

3. (a) Arithmetic : the whole. 

( 5 ) Mensuration. 

4. Geography : the world. 

5. History: India. 

6. Optional subjects : Arabic, Sanskrit, or elementary physics 

In the middle vernacular examination, Euclid and algebra are substituted 
for English. This alternative standard is, it will he remembered, not strictly 
an "independent” one, as it is governed by the requirements of the matri- 
culation, examination of the Punjab University, to be passed two years later. 

Central Provinces. — As in Bombay, there are no middle vernacular 
schools; but the addition of a fifth and sixth standard to the ordinary 
course in primary schools may be held to supply their place. This standard 
includes the following subjects, the course in Hindi schools being taken as a 
type . Selections from the Ramayan, with dictation and grammar ; the whole 
of arithmetic ; the first hook of Euclid, algebra to simple equations, and men- 
suration; geography, general and physical, with map -drawing , the history of 
India, Hindu and English periods , and the elements of physical science. This 
is a good standard, and the schools in which it is taught may be fairly regarded 
as coming within the sphere of secondaiy education. 

The middle schools properly so called are those in which the course ter- 
minates two years below matriculation In these schools English is a neces- 
sary part of the course, and, as before stated, English is also the medium of 
instruction. The subjects of instruction arc given below 

1. English: Royal Reader No. Ill; grammar, dictation, and compo 

sition. 

2. ( a ) Vernacular: as in the fifth class of primary schools. 

( b ) Sanskrit or Persian, where the staff is able to teach it. 

3. (a) Arithmetic : the whole. 

(6) Algebra : to simple equations. t 

(c) Euclid : to I. 33. 

4. Geography of the world, and map-drawing ; elementary physical 

geography. 

5. History of India : Muhammadan period. 

Other Provinces. — The course in middle schools of the other Provinces 
of India presents no special points of interest. The middle schools of Coorg 
generally resemble those of Madras, with the exception that Huxley’s Intro- 
ductory Primer of Science form9 part of the final standard. Assam follows 
the lead of Bengal with some modifications, and Berar that of Bombay. 

255 . Middle Schools : Summary— On the whole, we find little complaint 
or cause of complaint with regard to tho course of instruction given in middle 
schools throughoutlndia Differences there*are,but they are only suchas naturally 
follow from the independent growth of separate systems under diverse conditions , 
and we see no advantage in any attempt to secure uniformity by reducing to 
a common type systems differing in detail hut of acknowledged value. We 
attach the highest importance to what is described, in paragraph 10 of the 
Resolution appointing the Commission, as " that freedom and variety of cduea- 
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“tion which is aa essential condition in any sound and complete educational 
“system ; and we entirely concur in the view therein expressed that "it is 
“not a healthy symptom that all the youth of the conntiy should be cast as it 
“ were, in the same Government educational mouia. " TVe desire to ronfirn and 
enforce that principle by repeating the suggestion already made, that the 
interests of pupils who desire education above the primary standard will be 
more fully secured, if a difference is recognised between those who look to the 
matriculation examination and a subsequent career at the University, and 
those whose education stops short of the matriculation standard. It may 
he said that in general they represent two different social classes, with differ- 
ent aims in life, and therefore with different requirements in the way of educa- 
tion to fit them for their respective callings. The bearing of these remarks will 
ho more fully seen when we come to consider the question of an alternative 
standard for high schools different from that of the University. 

256. Final Standards of high Schools.— U’e have now noticed the 
various points in which the several classes of middle schools throughout India 
differ from one another, and we have seen that they exhibit nothing like uniform- 
ity or approach to a common type. 'With high schools, however, this diver- 
gence comes practically to an end. The course in every high school is deter- 
mined by the matriculation standard of one or other of the Indian Universities, 
and it is only in so far as these standards differ from one another that any 
divergence is found. It remains therefore to ‘compare those standards. 

Madras.— The standard comprises the following subjects : — 

(t.) English.— O ne paper on the prescribed text-boohs ; the other con- 
taining a passage from the text-books for paraphrase, and questions 
on the language generally. 

(2.) QmoNAL language.— T he list comprises five classical languages 
(Oriental and European) and six vernacular. One paper con- 
tains questions on the text-books and on the grammar and idiom 
of the tesgvege selected; the other consists of passages for 
translation from and to English into and from that language, 
and in the case /if vernacular languages, of original composition. 

(3.) Mathematics — • 

(n) Arithmetic, including proportion, decimals, and interest. 

(t>) Algebra, to simple equations. 

(c) Euclid, Books I— III, with easy deductions. 

(4.) General knowledge — 

(o) Tho History of India. 

(b) General geography, and India in detail. 

(c) Bostoe’s Primer of Chemistry. 

(d) Balfour Stewart’s Primer of Physics. 

Bombay— The standard comprises — 

(1.) English. — N o text-hooks are prescribed; hut the boots usually read 
in a high school are of tho following kind : An easy play of 
Shakespeare; a hook of Paradise Zost or one of the shorter poems 
of Milton ; a poem of Cowper or Word sworth , such as the Task or 
tho Excursion ; or a prose work such as an Essay of Macaulay, 
orWasliington Irving’s SUlch-EooL The paper includes (a) one 
or more passages of English verse for paraphrase, or (as an alter- 
native) one or more passages in the candidate’s vernacular for 
translation into English ; (i) questions in grammar, composition, 
and analysis. 
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(2 ) Optional language. — The list comprises six classical languages 
(Oriental and European) and fire vernacular, with French and 
Portuguese. No text-hooks are prescribed ; the paper is of a simi- 
lar character to the above. 

(3.) Mathematics — 

(«) Arithmetic, the whole; the examples to be worked from first 
principles and not merely by rules. 

( 6 ) Algebra, to simple equations. 

(e) Euclid, Books I— IV, with easy deductions. 

(4.) General knowledge — 

(<*) History of England and of India. 

(S) Elementary geography, physical, political, and mathematical. 

(c) Elementary knowledge of the mechanical powers. 

(d) Elementary chemistry. 

(0) Outline of the solar system. 

In English every candidate is also examined viva, voce. 

Calcutta. — The standard comprises — 

(1.) English. — A short prose text-hook is prescribed, of which candi- 
dates are required td show accurate knowledgoand understanding; 
but they are expected to have read a much wider course in English. 
One paper is confined to the text-hook; the other contains 
general questions on grammar and idiom. 

(2.) Optional language. — The list comprises seven classical languages 
(Oriental and European) and six vernacular, including Burmese 
and Armenian. Text-books are prescribed for each language; and, 
except in the case of those who take up Greek or Eatin, every 
candidate is required to translate, into some vernacular language 
of India, passages of English, of considerable length and diffi- 
culty which he has not previously seen. 

(3.) Mathematics — 

(<x) Arithmetic, including proportion, decimals, and interest. 

(b) Algebra, to simple equations. 

(0) Euclid, Books I — IV, with easy deductions. 

(1 d ) The mensuration of plane surfaces, including the theory of 
surveying with the chain. 

(4.) History and Geography — 

(a) History of England and of India. 

(S) General geography, 

(c) Physical geography. 

257. Comparison of the Standards in the different Universities — 
"We do not think it necessary to go into any detailed examination of these 
standards for the purpose of estimating their relative difficulty. In past 
controversies on this question, the Bombay educational authorities have main- 
tained that their standard is more difficult and requires a more advanced course 
of reading than those of other Universities. "We shall hereafter see that 
the course for the B.A. degree occupies only three years in Bombay, while 
four years are required in the other Universities. On the assumption, therefore, 
that the E.A. standards are equivalent in the three Universities, the contention 
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of the Bombay authorities would appear to be made out. It has also been 
seen that the course in Bombay, from the alphabet to matriculation, occupies 
a longer period than in Madras or Bengal; and in comparing the courses of 
instruction in middle schools and departments, we have generally pointed to 
a somewhat higher degree of difficulty as characterising the Bombay standards, 
both initial and final. On the other hand, it is alleged that pupils from schools 
in the Central Provinces, some of whom attend the matriculation examination 
of the Bombay and others of the Calcutta University, find the attainment of 
the B.A.. degree a matter of equal difficulty, whether they have matriculated 
at Bombay or at Calcutta. There is, however, one feature of the matriculation 
examination in Bombay which is peculiar to that University, namely, the 
introduction of a vivd voce test; and though that is a question, not of the 
standard but of its application, yet as it is alleged to ho fatal to 20 per cent, 
of those who have already satisfied the written test, such a requirement cer- 
tainly increases the difficulty of passing. At the same time, the difficulty of 
standards is so much a matter of interpretation by individual examiners, that 
wo regard it as an unprofitable task to attempt to compare in detail those of the 
three Universities. "We content ourselves with expressing the opinion that each 
of them affords a satisfactory course of instruction for students in secondary 
schools who intend to proceed to the University. We note, however, that the 
Bengal Provincial Committee have expressed the opinion that “ the standard 
"of the Entrance examination appears to he below that attainable in present 
“circumstances by high schools, and a reference might he made to the University 
“as to the advisability of revising and raising it, with tho object of strengthen, 
“ing the secondary schools of the country.” It will he observed that tho course 
at Calcutta, while it includes mensuration, surveying, and a text-hook of 
physical geography, has notliing of experimental science, differing in this point 
from the other two Universities. In Bombay a wide range of general knowledge 
is expected of a candidate, a requirement which has not satisfied all critics ; for 
example, Mr. Justice West remarks, in speaking of this part of the course : 
“ In physics and natural science the deficiency is simply lamentable, and general 
“information means general ignorance.” Any .further consideration of these 
questions must, however, ho left to the Universities concerned. 

The course in vernacular high schools reading for the Entrance examin- 
ation of the Punjab University is of a somewhat similar standard of difficulty. 
The subjects of instruction are — 

(1) Persian. 

(2) Arabic or Sanskrit. 

(3) History of England and of India. 

(4) Mathematics and elementary science. 

The text-books and the course of instruction arc vernacular throughout. 
Candidates aro admitted to the examination without restriction as to their place 
of education. 

258. Proposals for an alternative Standard in high Schools.— 
Throughout India high schools have hitherto been regarded not only or chiefly 
as schools for secondary instruction, intended for pupils whose education will 
terminate at that stage, but in a much greater degree — it may almost bo said 
exclusively — as preparatory schools for those who arc to become students of the 
University. It has been seen that middle schools comprise two well-marled 
classes, — those in which the scheme of studies is, and those in which it is not, 
governed by University standards. With one exception which will be presently 
noticed, no such distinction exists in the case of high schools, in all of 
which the course of instruction is determined by the matriculation standard, 
which again is arranged solely with a view to subsequent University studies. 
One of the questions put to witnesses before the Commission ran its follows ; 
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“ Is the attention of teachers and pupils in secondary schools unduly directed 
“to the Entrance examination of the University ? *' The replies to this ques- 
tion are singularly unanimous. It has been felt in all Provinces, and urged 
by many witnesses, that the attention of students is too exclusively directed 
to University studies, and that no opportunity is offered for the development 
of what corresponds to the " modern side ” of schools in Europe. It is believed 
that there is a real need in India for some corresponding course which 
shall fit boys for industrial or commercial pursuits, at the age when they 
commonly matriculate, more directly than is effected by the present system 
The University looks upon the Entrance examination, not as a test of fitness for 
the duties of daily life, but rather as a means of ascertaining whether the 
candidate has acquired that amount of general information and that degree of 
mental discipline which will enable him to profit by a course of liberal or profes- 
sional instruction. In these circumstances, it appears to be the unquestionable 
duty of that Department of the State which lias undertaken the control of 
education, to recognise the present demand for educated labour in all branches " 
of commercial and industrial activity, and to meet it so far as may be possible 
with the means at its disposal. The Honourable Mr Justice West, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Bombay, has expressed his views on this point in 
the following terms . “The preparation for ordinary business may with advantage 
“ proceed up to a certain point along the same course as that for literature 
“ and science. It is a defect of our system, as I understand it, that it does 
“ not provide for a natural transition to the further studies which may be the 
“ most proper for a man of business, nor even propose to encourage and conduct 
“ such studies. When a boy reaches the age of about fourteen ho may have 
“ plainly shown that he has not the gifts that would make him a good subject 
“ for literary culture. His tastes or his circumstances may disincline him to 
“ be an engineer or chemist. He ought not then to he forced on in a line in 
“ which failure is almost certain. He should be put to work .on matters that he 
“ really can master unless quite exceptionally dull, such as arithmetic, rudiment- 
“ ary economics, mercantile geography, the use of manures, or others determined 
“ by the locality of the school and its needs. . . . The extension of this know- 
“ ledge should be along those lines where it will be grasped and incorporated by 
“ the interests and teachings of active life. Still it should be education, aiming 
" at making the mind robust and flexible, rather than at shabbily deckin'* it with 
“ some rags of f business information ’ or low technic skill. Eor these different 
“ aims the present system makes no sufficient or distinct provision.’* We do not 
attempt to defino the course of instruction which might he imparted in" 
schools of the kind suggested. The Departments in many Provinces have 
dealt satisfactorily with the question of independent courses in middle schools ; 
and it may well he left to them, in consultation with school managers 
and others interested in education, to determine the character and constitu- 
tion of similar schools of a more advanced kind. Indeed, to attempt to 
fix a course for “independent” high schools would be to fall into an error 
of precisely the same character as that against which the proposal is directed ; 
it would he to substitute one uniform course for another. But what is now 
chiefly needed is variety ; so that the educational system as a whole may be 
such as more fully to meet the needs of a complex state of society. Nor 
would the introduction of the proposed alternative course into high schools 
involve any great expenditure ; for the bifurcation of studies need not take place 
until the student is within two years of the Entrance examination, — that is, 
until he has been eight or nine years at school. His studies in the middle depart- 
ment will be sufficiently practical to prepare him for those he will take up 
in the modem side, sufficiently liberal to fall in with those of the academical 
side It may be added that, with the establishment of these schools, full recog- 
nition would be given to the salutary principle that the course of instruction 
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in schools of every class should he complete in itself. The Madras Provincial 
Committee draws attention to the fact that little more than half of those who 
pass the matriculation examination of that University proceed fo the Krst Arts 

standard ; and though the disparity is less conspicuous in other Provinces in 

Bengal, indeed, it is stated that more than 90 per cent of those who matricu- 
late are admitted to colleges— yet it is probable that in all Provinces the insti- 
tution of the alternative standard would meet the popular wishes and answer a 
real need. We therefore recommend that in the upper classes of high schools 
there be tico divisions ; one leading to the Untrance examination of the Uni- 
versities, the other of a more practical character , intended to fit youths for 
commercial or non-literary pursuits. It will he observed that the considerations 
which we have adduced in reference to this Recommendation apply with equal 
force to separate schools and to separate departments of schools. 

The single exception to which reference lias been made is found in Bombay. 
In that Province children of agriculturists are encouraged by scholarships of 
the value of Rs. 4 a month to attend the model farms connected with high 
schools, for instruction in practical agriculture. The course includes chemis- 
try, physics, botany, physical geography and geology, besides which the 
student may take up land-surveying and physiology. There are also many 
drawing-classes, attendance at which is voluntary ; they are attached to Gov- 
ernment schools alone, but students of other schools are encouraged to attend 
them. Certificates of two grades are given ; and school-masters who hold the 
qualifying certificates and teach drawing in their own schools receive an addi- 
tional grant. 


259. Recognition by Government of accepted Standards— As to the 
encouragement and recognition that may he afforded to the proposed alterna- 
tive course, different opinions have been expressed. The Bombay Provincial 
Committee believes that it would not bo possible to organise a “ modem side " 
in high schools without the co-opcration of the University. On iho other 
hand, a witness, whose opinions are quoted with approval by the Madras 
Provincial Committee, observes that it would be neither possible nor desirablo 
for the University to modify the matriculation examination so as to make it 
a test of fitness for the practical pursuits of life. But whatever action may be 
taken by the Universities on tbis question (a subject to which wo shall recur 
in our Chapter on Collegiate Education), it is at any rate clear that the 
Education Department in each Province can give efficient help towards the 
establishment of such school’’, by declaring them eligible for grants-in-aid, and 
by instituting examinations to test the progress of pupils and giving certificates 
to those who pass. The success of these schools will, however, practically 
depend upon the market value of the education which they give. It is because 
wo believe that a practical or commercial education of a high standard would in 
time acquire a real and independent market value, irrespective of any adven- 
titious aids, such as the recognition of the certificate as qualifying for a Gov- 
ernment appointment, that wc havo advocated the establisluncnt of this class 
of schools. It is in the last resort not to the University, nor to the Depart- 
ment, nor in any exclusive way to Government as the dispenser of patronage, 

that these schools must look for support. They will stand or fall according to 
the view which the employers of educated labour throughout the country may 
take of their capacity to give a suitable training to youths intended for prac- 
tical occupations. In this point of view, much might be done to ensuro the 
public acceptance of the standard if the Railway Companies the ^ Banks, am 
other commercial associations or firms were consulted as to the kind o 
' education which in their opinion would be most useful to the clay of men 
they require. At the same time it is impossible to .gnorc tlio lush value 
wliich the opinion of the country sets upon any certificate recognised a 
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qualifying for admission to the public service The Madras Provincial Com 
mittce quotes, as an accurate reflex of native opinion a reply given by one of 
the witnesses to the effect that no education mil be appreciated unless it looks 
to an examination qualifying for Government employment We are therefore, 
of opimon that recognition of this hind— not in any exclusiv e way, but merely to 
the same extent that is desnable m the case of equivalent standards of instruction 
—should be accorded to the alternative standard that we propose to establish 
In any well orga nis ed system of public instruction the schools of the country 
should be capable of meeting the ordinary requirements alike of public and 
of private employers In considering what standard should be generally 
accepted as qualifying for the public service in its subordinate grades we 
have formed the opinion that the ordinary school standards are sufficient as a 
general rule, and independently of any special test that may be required 
m particular Departments We therefore recommend that when the proposed 
bi/ur^ahon m secondary schools is carried out, the certificate of having paesed 
by the final standard , or tf necessary by any lower standard , of either of the 
proposed alternative courses, be accepted as a sufficient general test of fitness 
for the public service It will be understood that this Recommendation refers 
as a general rule rather to subordinate appointments, than to those offices of 
responsibility and emolument in which a high degree of intelligence is required, 
and for which a liberal education has been commonly thought necessary 

260 Misconceptions attaching to the Term ‘High School— We 
have already shown at great length what different significations are attached to 
the term ‘lugh school’ In one Province it is understood as comprising two 
classes, m another four while m a third it contains pupils m every stage 
of instruction from the alphabet to matriculation We do not propose to alter 
as regards these differences any of the existing school systems winch have been 
based on different models and have grown up in different circumstances 
Uniformity could not be secured except at a price out of all proportion to the 
advantages to he gamed It therefore becomes necessary to provide m some 
other way for the comparison of educational statistics in an accurate and 
intelligible form Accordingly wc tlunh it desirable to introduce into the 
educational returns a Table showing the stage of advancement reached by 
pupils in all schools of general instruction, independently of the names that 
may be given to those schools in different Provinces A comparative state 
ment of the number of pupils m high schools is now altogether misleading, 
since many pupils who m most Provinces would be shown as belonging to 
primary schools are in Bengal and Assam returned under high schools The 
proposed Table will supply the required correction and enable a true com 
panson to be drawn between one Province and another We do not enter into 
any further detail upon this point, which has been discussed at length in the 
above sense by the Committee independently appointed for the Revision of 
Educational Porms 

It is necessary to refer to another misconception to which the use of the 
term * high school ’ is exposed In the discussions that have taken place in 
this country and still more in England as to the spread of what is called 
high education in India the terms ‘high school’ and * high education’ have 
occasionally been treated as correlative It is hardly necessary to point 
out that the term, ‘high education’ so for as it has a fixed signification 
at all, refers to the education given in colleges and is synonymous with 
‘superior’ or ‘University* education It seems undesirable to maintain the 
use of a term which is liable to an erroneous interpretation especially when it 
is remembered that in the earlier years following the receipt of the Despatch of 
i 8 0 4, the term ‘ high school was applied and confined to institutions teaclung 
to the Eirst Arts standard,— that is, to second grade colleges as they are t now 
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commonly called. In the Despatch itself (para. 43) schools of the class now 
called high were ranked in the same class with purely vernacular schools, and 
were carefully distinguished from those institutions in which ‘ a hi "li decree of 
education 1 was imparted, and which were to form the colleges affiliated °to the 
University. The only important division of institutions for general instruction 
is into the three classes of primary, secondary, and high or collegiate. Each of 
these main classes can be further subdivided, if necessary, into an upper and a 
lower section, a division that already exists in the case of primary instruction. 
Secondary schools may thus be conveniently divided into an upper and a lower 
branch ; and if the * high schools * of the present classification be henceforward 
called ‘ upper secondary * or briefly * upper ' schools, little risk of confusion 
will arise. Middle schools, which will form the * lower secondary ' class, may 
retain tlicir present name without inconvenience. TFe therefore recommend that 
high and fniddle schools he united in the returns under the single term 'secondary 
schools ' ; and that the classification ofi pupils in secondary schools he provided 
for in a separate Table showing the stage ofi instruction , whether primary , mid. 
die, or upper, ofi pupils in all schools of primary and secondary education. 
This Recommendation will not interfere with the classification of secondary 
schools as ‘ upper * and f middle 1 respectively, if required by departmental con- 
venience. It only provides that in public returns required by the Government 
of India, the name ‘ high school 1 shall be given to no institution in which the 
course of instruction does not go beyond the matriculation standard 

261- Results of recognised Examinations.— Having shown in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs what are the existing standards for midcllo and high schools, 
as prescribed respectively by the Department and the University, we subjoin a 
Table showing the results of the authorised examinations. For those Provinces in 
which a double standard for middle schools exists, tlio results are amalgamated 
The figures, however, must be understood with the following important reserva- 
tion. The Table only shows the proportion of passed candidates to the number 
presented for examination ; it docs not show the much more significant pro- 
portion of tho number passed to the total number of students reading in the 
classes from which the candidates came. This information was asked for by 
the Commission, hut it could not he furnished by every Province. Yet it is 
clear that the latter proportion alone supplies a sufficient and satisfactory test 
of tlio general efficiency of the teaching. Probably in all Provinces a certain 
number of students are refused admission to tlio examinations, because they do 
not satisfy the preliminary test which each school generally applies in order 
that ill-prepared candidates may bring no discredit on it. The provision is use- 
ful in the interests of discipline, hut it lias its attendant drawbacks Thus it 
will often happen that a school in which the candidates for examination are 
carefully selected will show a better proportionate result than one in which the 
instruction is much more thorough, hut which sends up all or most of its 
students. It may also happen that in Government schools, where fees arc of 
less importance, boys unlikely to pass withdraw their names before examina- 
tion more largely than in aided schools, which have a sufficient inducement 
to keep such° students and to make the best of them. Such a difference of 
practice, wherever it exists, would obviously tend to the disadvantage of aided 
schools, imnnv tabulated statements drawn up in the form which wc have been 
compelled to adopt. Itefcrcneo will again be made to this subject m Chapter 
Yin, when we come to compare the efficiency of Government and aided 
schools. It is sufficient here to state that aided schools, both high and middle, 
in Madras have suffered by tho adoption of the imperfect form now given, and 
that aided high schools in the Central Provinces have benefited ; m the other 
Provinces the two modes of estimating results present but slight comparative 
differences. 
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262 The Matriculation. Examination. — An inspection of the Table 
sho-srs that 7,423 boys from. 459 schools presented themselves in the various Pro 
vmoes, and that = 773 passed, at the rate o£ 37 3 per cent The largest number 
of candidates came from. Madras, which sent 3,626 candidates from 1 18 schools, 
Bengal following next with 2,100 candidates from 205 schools Bombay sent 
837 candidates from 45 schools, and the North-Western Provinces 392 from 46 
schools There were altogether 2,218 candidates from 138 Government schools, 
2,424 candidates from 181 aided schools, and 2,120 candidates from 140 unaided 
schools, besides 661 private candidates Thus the average number of can- 
didates from each Government, aided, and unaided school was 16, 13, and 15 
respectively The average numbci that pissed fiom each class of schools 
was lespcctivcly 8, 4 6, and 53, the pioportion of successful candidates being 
49 4 P er cent ( Qr nearly one half) in Government schools, and 35 per cent (or 
rather more than one third) in aided and nnaided schools The Government 
schools, therefor, maintain the superiority due to the stronger establishments 
generally employed in them Of private students, 97, or only 14 per cent , 
passed Among Government schools, the proportion of success is greatest m 
the Central Provinces, with 69 per cent , and m Bengal with 58 , and lowest 
in Bombay, with 38 per cent Among aided schools, the Central Provinces 
again stand highest, with 53 per cent of successful candidates , and Bengal 
and Bombay follow with 39 per cent Of unaided schools, those of Bengal 
arc the most successful, passing 46 per cent of their candidates while tho 
Punjab comes Last, with 17 per cent The great success of unaided schools in 
Bengal is explained by the fact that high schools winch receive no grants in 
aid are either maintained by some wealthy man, or else are situated m popu- 
lous centics where there is an activo demand for education of that class, and 
where consequently the fee receipts are regular and large In either case the 
establishment is likely to be strong, and the school well found On the other 
hand, many aided schools less fortunately circumstanced find it difficult, even 
with the help of a grant, to make both ends meet , and the comparative ineffi- 
ciency of the staff and general poverty of the school find their necessary result 
m inferior success at the examination 


263 The Middle School Examination —The number of boys who pre- 
sented themselves for examination vas 17,596 from 2510 schools, and of 
these, 8,854, 01 5 ° F er cen ^ > ^ vere successful Madras again takes the lead, 
sending 6,436 candidates from 207 schools, while Bengal, with 1,361 com- 
peting schools, sends only 4,312 candidates It should of course be remem- 
bered that m Bengal the middle departments of tho 207 high schools, con- 
taining in those departments 19 143 pupils, aro not subject to this examina- 
tion Bombay, the North Western Provinces, and the Punjab sent respect 
ively 2,450, 2,101, and 1,511 hoys to the examination There were altogether 
6,453 candidates from 975 Government schools, and 8 433 candidates from 
1,535 aided and unaided schools, besides 2,710 private students The aver- 
age number of candidates and of successful candidates from each Government 
school was about 6 \ and 4 respectivclj , from each school under private 
management, about 5^ and 3 respectively The proportion of successful can- 
didates in Government and m pm ate schools was respectively 56 and 52 per 
cent It is therefore manifest that Government ‘•chools have no conspicuous 
superiority over private schools as regards the efficiency of the instruction in 
institutions of this class Among Government schools, the first place is 
taken bv those of the Punjab, which pass 74 per cent of their candidates , 
thou follow in Older Bengal, Bunr, and the Central Provinces, with from 68 to 
63 per cent. Of schools under private management, the most successful are — 
among aided schools, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, and Assam, with 62, 
0 57 
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54, and 48 percent, of success respectively; among unaided schools, the Punjab, 
Bombay, and Madras, -with 69, 68, and 60 per cent. In Bengal, where the 
results for aided and unaided schools are not separated, the proportion of suc- 
cess is 70 per cent. 

264 - Exa min ation Of Girls. — The above results are for boys only ; those 
for girls may be briefly noticed. For the matriculation examination, one 
Government and two aided girls’ schools in Bengal sent respectively three and 
two candidates to the examination, of whom all hut one (from the Government 
school) passed. One girl candidate also appeared and passed from a school in 
the North-Western Provinces. For the middle school examination, 175 girls 
appeared from 16 schools, 2 Government and 14 aided. Of these, 84 passed, the 
percentage of success being 65 in Government and 49 in aided schools The 
candidates belonged to Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, the first-named Province being credited with 32 successful candidates, 
and the last with 30. 

265 . Race and Creed of Pupils. — The following Table shows the race 
and creed of pupils in secondary schools for natives The last two lines of the 
Table are of chief importance. They show the proportion, for high and middle 
schools, of each race or creed to the total population and to the school-popula- 
tion respectively. Hindus, who form 73 per cent, of the whole population, 
comprise 83 per cent, of the pupils at school ; while Muhammadans sink from 
a proportion of 22 per cent m the population to 11 per cent, at school. 
The enterprise and the social position of Parsis, and the attention paid to the 
education of Native Christians, are illustrated by the fact that the former are 
35 times and the latter nearly 6 times as numerous in school as in the popu- 
lation. Sikh pupils on the other band are only one-lialf, and “ Others ” only 
one-fourth, as numerous as their place in the population would lead us to 
anticipate. 
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266. Languages studied in secondary Schools— The details for each Trounce arc e 

the subjoined Table — 

Languages studied tn High and Jhddlc Schools m i8$i 82 
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primary departments, and that all pupils in high schools learn English from 
the lowest primary class — 
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268 Textbooks in secondary Schools —There is no serious complaint 
as to the text books m use m secondary schools, and we have accordingly no 
spe cific Recommendation to offer under this head The machinery for providing 
text hooks in. the different Provinces, the different degrees m which freedom 
m the choice of books is permitted, and the faults that have been noticed in 
them, will be fully discussed in Chapter VII of this Report, where the 
appropriate Recommendations will also be found The course in high schools 
is determined by the requirements of the matriculation examination, and 
accordingly in some Provinces the text books, at least for the highest class are 
settled by the independent authority of the University The Universities of 
Calcutta and Madras prescribe for that examination fixed text books in all 
subjects The University of Bombay follows a different sj stem, and prescribes 
no text books The Provincial Reports give full detads of the books most 
generally read They include such books as Bain’s higher English Grammar 
Edith Thompson s History of England and Macmillan's Science Primers, m 
addition to the text books m English literature and m the classical and verna 
cular languages In middle schools, again the text books aro selected so as to 
lead up to the final standards fixed for schools of that class In English, a 
graduated senes is generally chosen, either Nelson's Royal Reader or Cham 
hers* series, or some other of a similar kind in common use m England , though 
in Bombay and Madras a provincial series is sometimes used In nearly all 
Provinces English grammar ig taught throughout the middle course by means 
of English books exclusively, but in Bengal the alternative and perhaps 
preferable method of teaching English grammar through the medium of 
the student s own vernacular is rapidly gaming ground , and the same plan is 
generally followed in Assam In, Bombay, Bengal and. Assam the North 
"Western Provinces and the Punjab, vernacular text hooks are for the most part 
employed as the medium of instruction in mathematics history geography, and 
physical science , in Madras and the Central Provinces, Lnglish text hooks are 
almost exclusively used 

269 School Libraries — The necessity for maintaining libraries in 
secondary schools is obviously not so great as in the case of colleges It is on 
all grounds desirable that students especially the more advanced students, of 
colleges should supplement by a general and varied course of reading the neces 
sarily limited range of study prescribed by the regulations of the University 
But for students whoso knowledge of English is bounded by the require 
meets of the Entrance examination, a supplementary course of geneial reading 
is practically oat of the question An. English boy at the same stage of De- 
struction will find in the Waverley Novels, in voyages and travels, and in tales 
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of danger and daring, an unending source of delight for his leisure hours 
To the native student relaxation of this hind is largely denied ; he has little or 
nothing corresponding to it in his own vernacular; and his familiarity with 
English is not generally so great that he can read hooks in that language for 
the sake of amusement. Still, comparatively limited as is the nse -which can 
ordinarily be mado by native students of a library for general reading, it -will 
not of course he supposed that secondary schools, especially high schools, can 
he regarded as properly equipped without a library. For the teachers, it is 
essential that they should have access to, at any rate, the leading works of 
reference in the way of dictionaries, biographies, histories, cyclopaedias and the 
like. And taking a still wider view, wo cannot doubt that the more extensive 
the library to which a teacher has access, the more life-like and effective will he 
liis teaching. Nor should the direct benefit of a library to the pupils themselves 
he altogether overlooked. Some English books, at any rate, can he found 
which will be attractive, because not too difficult, to the native student in a 
secondary school ; while illustrated hooks and periodicals will serve to arouse his 
interest end stimulate his curiosity. In those Provinces in which vernacular 
literature flourishes, it may also he possible to make useful additions to the 
library of a secondary school from that source, the selection of books hein" 
strictly confined to those which are instructive in matter and elevating in tone 
Tho Provincial Reports give full information as to the libraries in secondary 
schools. In Madras they differ widely in extent and character. Some schools 
have a large collection of books, others a few volumes only. The grant 
to a departmental high school varies from Its. 36 to Rs. 100 a year ; to a middle 
school from Rs. 24 to Rs. 36. Library grants may also be made to aided schools 
under the Director’s sanction, although few such grants have been actually 
given. In Bombay, Government middle schools seldom contain less than 700 
volumes, and high schools a larger number; a small annual allowance is granted 
for their maintenance. In Bengal, the ordinary allowance for the library of a 
Government high school is from Its. 60 to Rs. 120 a year, a grant which is found 
to he quite sufficient for the purpose. Government middle schools have the 
necessary hooks of reference, besides some for general reading ; and the surplus 
funds at their credit are expended upon this among other objects. In aided 
schools, expenditure on the library is reckoned as expenditure qualifying for a 
grant; and its amount is taken into account in fixing the rate of aid. Asa 
rule, however, aided schools are ill supplied with hooks. In the North- 
Western Provipccs, the schools generally have little more than is needed for pur- 
poses of reference. In the Punjab, a standard list of the books required in a 
District school lias been drawn up ; it consists of English books, chiefly works of 
reference, including the text-hooks used in the school. Oriental literature was 
not considered, and is but poorly represented. The Provincial Report observes : 
"There is very little general reading. Few boys in a District school can 
“read at sight standard English works; but easy story books are sometimes 
“popular. The libraries bare accumulated in a desultory manner, and though 
“ fairly supplied with books of reference, contain much that is unsuitable;” 
for example, books that have been purchased for the encouragement of authors, 
and distributed without reference to their suitability for a school library. 
The Delhi HHi School has a good library of standard English and oriental 
works, which was created for the use of the College. In the Central Provinces 
every Government middle school has a library. A few aided schools also 
possess libraries, the best being that of the Bishop’s School, at Nagpur. The 
single high school at Jabalpur shares the benefit of the library attached to 
the college. In most of the middle schools of Assam, whether Government or 
private, there is hardly a pretence of a library ; a few Government schools 
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situated at head-quarter stations, are however better off. The Government 
high schools have fairly good libraries, sufficient for the . requirements of 
masters and pupils j and year by year, as funds admit, additions are made to 
them. An aided high school in the town of Sylhet is allowed the use of the 
zila school library. The single high school in Coorg and the two high schools 
in Berar are well furnished with boohs of reference and of general reading, 
amounting to several hundred volumes in each case. 

The foregoing summary would appear to show that insufficient provision 
is too often made for establishing or maintaining libraries in aided schools, and 
that the necessity for such provision is much greater in high than in middle 
schools. We therefore recommend that a small annual grant be made for 
the formation dnd maintenance of libraries in all high schools. By limiting 
the Recommendation to high schools, and by observing the ordinary requirement 
that grants to aided schools are made on condition of adequate local contribu- 
tions, it is obvious that no great burden will hereby be laid upon educational 
funds. 

270. School Accommodation, Apparatus, and Furniture— Govern- 
ment schools are generally well provided in these important respects ; in aided 
schools, as might be expected, the provision is in general far less satisfac- 
tory. In some Provinces the grant-in-aid rules admit of -aid being given to 
secondary schools for the purchase and renewal of furniture and apparatus, 
as well as for the erection (though not in all cases for the maintenance) 
of school buildings. It is desirable that a more settled and satisfactory method 
of assisting aided schools in providing themselves with the necessary apparatus 
and furniture should he laid down, and with this view we have adopted the 
Recommendation with which this paragraph closes. It is obvious that to 
teach geography without a proper supply of maps, elementary physics without 
models and instruments, or elementary chemistry without the rudiments at 
least of a laboratory, would he to confirm native teachers and students in those 
radical faults of instructive method, which it is one of the chief duties of the 
Xducation Department to remove. We proceed to consider the accounts given 
of secondary schools under this head. 

Madras. — The high school course includes a primer of chemistry and 
physics; and accordingly every high school, whether Government or aided, 
has to be furnished with the necessary apparatus for teaching and illustrating 
those subjects. Tho aided schools indeed appear to bo somewhat more fully 
equipped in this respect than the Government schools ; and the grants given 
for that purpose have been liberal For buildings, the grant-in-aid rules 
provide that a proportion of one-third of the total cost may be given, or one- 
third of the rent. A furniture grant may be given once for all. 

Bombay. — All secondary schools arc furnished with the necessary wall- 
maps, globes, Ac. The high school course includes an elementary knowledge 
of chemistry, the mechanical powers, and the solar system; and every school 
possesses the apparatus required for the illustration of these subjects, con- 
sisting generally of a telescope, microscope, orrery, magic lantern u ith astro- 
nomical slides, electric machine, air-pump, & c., together with meteorological 
and chemical instruments. A few of the schools in the Presidency also have 
museums of natural history. Grants for the purchase of apparatus may he 
made to aided schools. 

Bengal,- The rapid increase in the number of pupils in recent years has 
necessitated in many cases the erection of new buildings for the zila school, 
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or substantial additions to the existing buildings By the orders of the 
Bengal Government in 1877, the inhabitants of the District are required to 
co operate m all expenditure of this hind, the Go\ eminent contribution being 
generally limited to one half, and in most cases being much less Little 
difficulty is generally found in raising substantial subscuptions for the zila 
school, an institution in winch the inhabitants commonly take great pride In 
still later orders, indefinite extensions of the zila school building are deprecated , 
and tlio proper remedy is declared to lie in encouraging the establishment of 
aided schools In Government middle schools there is no want of accommoda 
tion, light or ventilation The rules for building grants to aided schools specify 
no definite rate of aid, and of late years the practice has been to give a 
furniture grant in consideration of expenditure on building The apparatus 
in hHi schools consists of a chain and compass, and whatever else is required 
for practical surveying in conformity with the inclusion of mensuration in the 
University course The middle school course includes an elementary know 
lcd<* 0 of either natural philosophy, chemistry, or botany , the first of these 
Lein" most commonly chosen But to teach it efficiently a few simple instru 
ments aro required , and m aided schools this has long been felt as a gieat 
difficulty lhe teachers trained in Normal schools have gone through a 
practical courso m each of the subjects named , hut without a stock of appara- 
tus models, or diagrams, their teaching is necessarily defective 
* t 

North-Western Provinces -The high schools are generally largo and 
commodious and provided with the necessary apparatus The same is true of 
the talisili schools Grants up to the limit of half the total expenditure 
may he made for building enlarging, or furnishing, schools 


Pnmab —An English secondary school usually contains one largo room 
with several class rooms attached High schools have been supplied with 
the apparatus necessary for teaching physics and chemistry according to the 
science primers There is a budget allowance of Bs a 500 a year for the 
renewal of furniture in Government schools much of which is old and un 
suitable In middle schools the apparatus is usually limited to maps and a 
black hoard 


rvntril Provinces -The high school of Jabalpur is well accommodated, 
anda“are m“e to the budding as pupils increase The aided high 
schools lnve good buildings in almost every case The accommodation in 
rmddlo schools is generally excellent as regards light and reat.lat.cu, and the 
furniture sufficient Government schools both middle and high, are properly 
furnished with the apparatus of teaching 

Assam -The lngh school buildings are generally much too small for the 
Assam “ , d t i 10u „l, Jl are fairly well furnished many of 

interior, and private school genera y, te<nm to budd fairly good 

many managers of aided schools h a ? grant i°s that a suitable house 

houses One of the conditions w ^Tniahis whether for high or for 

must ho provided for the school ° “ ^ nractical surveying and this is 

middle schools is that require 0 ! 1 j I d d nu ddle schools the 

provided m all Government sehoob In aide or ^ (|lc practiral 
head master cither borrows the necessary 
part of the middle scholarship course 
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Coorg and Berar. — -The Merkara School in Coorg and the two schools oi 
Akola and Amraoti in Berar arc excellently housed, and well furnished in. all 
respects with school furniture and scientific apparatus. 

Summary Brom the foregoing statement it will he evident that aided 
schools are often insufficiently supplied with furniture and with the apparatus 
required for giving efficient instruction in the courses prescribed. We therefore 
recommend that the grant-in-aid Code of each Province include provision for 
giving help to school managers in the renewal, and if necessary the increase of 
their furniture and apparatus of instruction after staled intervals. 

271. Registration of Attendance in secondary Schools.— The keeping 
of correct registers o! attendance is a matter of great importance, and all the 
evidence that we have received shows that sufficient precautions are taken to 
secure accurate and honest returns. It is true that wherever the system of pay- 
ment by results is in force — a system which necessarily takes into account the 
attendance of pupils — there will bo much greater temptation to fraud, and much 
greater need of precautions against it, than where the rate of aid is not directly 
determined by that consideration. But iu every school. Government or aided, 
regularity in the attendance of pupils is rightly regarded as a test of good 
discipline and management, and of the influence which the teacher exercises over 
pupils and tlieir parents. Without it no steady progress cart be made ; since 
the regular pupils are kept back to suit the pace of those who are allowed to 
stay away from school on any slight pretence. The head-master m a Govern- 
ment school is well aware that the estimate formed of lum, and therefore bis 
prospects of promotion, will be largely affected by the discipline which he is 
able to maintain in this respect. And even under those systems of aid in 
which the amount of the grant docs not directly depend on the attendance, 
the managers know well that continued irregularity will produce in the 
Inspector’s mind an impression which may tend to their disadvantage in. the 
revision of the grant. Hence it is in all cases important to maintain such 
regulations on this point as will lessen the temptation to show the attendance 
of the school as better than it actually is. The precautions in force appear 
to be generally sufficient for this purpose. Registers of admission and of 
daily attendance are kept in all high and middle schools by the head and 
assistant masters, the head-master being responsible for their correctness. 
In aided schools they are also checked by the local mnnagers ; and they must 
at all times be open to the examination of the inspecting officer, who checks 
them by the returns he has separately received. One of the first duties of an 
inspecting officer on visiting a school is to scrutinise the registers of attend- 
ance. In Madras, the regulations under this head for result-grant schools are 
very strict; they have already been described in our Chapter on primary Educa- 
tion. But secondary schools are chiefly aided on the salary-grant system; and 
fox them, as fox Government schools, less stringent regulations are judged 
necessary. The registers in these latter schools aie examined by the Inspectors 
at their annual and other visits. In Bombay, the register is called twice daily 
for each class. In Bengal an abstract of the attendance in every Government 
high school is sent to the Inspector quarterly; and in Government middle 
schools and in aided schools of every class a similar abstiact accompanies the 
monthly bill presented to the Inspector. In the North-Western Provinces, 
detected falsification is seveiely punished. In the Central Provinces Report it 
is stated that falsification of the register is almost unknown in Government 
schools; and that as the system of payment by results has not been introduced 
into aided schools there is no temptation to fraud. In Assam, as in Bengal, 
monthly abstract registers are sent to the Inspector with the bills ; and that 
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officer lias no reason to suppose that in any case uatrastnorthy 
been submitted, from middle schools 


returns have 


272. Training of Teachers for secondary Schools —Provision for the 
training of teachers for schools of secondary instruction exists in very different 
degrees in different Provinces lu those Provinces m winch purely vernacular 
schools form an important part of the secondary system, adequate -provision 
is very generally mado for tho Normal instruction of teachers But in 

regard to English secondary schools great diversities of practice are found, 

diversities winch correspond to equally striking differences of opinion Such a 
conflict of views is by no means confined to this country In France, the 
Normal schools aim at giving the pupil thorough instruction much more m 
the subjects which he is intended to teach, and in those allied subjects which 
will enable him to teach them with greater fulness, insight, and power, than 
in the methods of teaching them and the professional art of the teacher In 
the Normal schools of Germany, on the other hand, the science of Tmdagogil 
has reached a high degree of development Sir Matthew Arnold a few years 
ago expressed the opinion that if in some countries undue importance was 
attached to that science, yet there was no justification for treating it with the 
neglect wlncli it commouly received m England where middle schools were 
concerned An educational officer of large experience m England and India 
lias expressed tlie<behcf that "the best wav to teach a man to teach arithmetic, 
“is to teach him arithmetic , and if he knows arithmetic, and you want to addi 
“ tionally qualify him to teach arithmetic, tho most efficient way of expenditure 
“of your extra tuition upon him will be to teach him algebra, rather than 
" to talk to him about teaching arithmetic " It was in view of such diversities 
of opinion thatwc invited evidence on the question — “Docs the University 
"curriculum afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary schools, or are 
“ special Normal schools needed for the purpose ? ” On the whole there is on 
the part of the witnesses (among whom mav be specially named the M idras 
missionary witnesses and the Honourable Mr Justice West of Bombay), 
a preponderating body of opinion m favour cither of giving teachers of 
secondary schools a definite formal training, or at any rate of requiring 
them to posse's some acquaintance with the principles and methods of 
teaching The distinction here pointed out is one of considerable practical 
importance The Normal school serves a two fold purpose , it teaches subjects, 
and it teaches the best way of teaching them The teaching of subjects can 
be sufficiently provided for in ordinary places of instruction, if their standard 
is high enough for it , wliat specially characterises a good Normal school is 
instruction in the science and practice m the art of teaching On this 
poult wc may quote the evidence of Dr Duncan, Principal of tho Madras 
Presidency College “ When it is said, as it often is, that a young man who 
“ lias sat under good professors for four years must have learned by force of 
“example all that a Normal school can teach as to the methods of instruction 
“ and class management, it seems to be forgotten that there is, or ought to be, 

“ a wide difference in tbe methods adopted in a class of school boys and tho'e 
"pursued with young men at college ” We have little doubt that a man who 
lias been able to supplement a good general education, to a standard con 
siderably higher than that to which his subsequent work as a teacher will he 
confined, by a short course of instruction m the principles and methods of 
Ins work, will he more effective as a teaclicr than one who is without that 
advantage He will be more effective certainly at the outset , though there 
is no doubt that tbe untrained teacher who has enthusiasm in his work 
will m many cases acquire in the course of it, either by natural aptitude or 
by appropriate reading, an insight into tho methods which lead to success 
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m teaching And Ins improvement m tins respect will be more rapid if he 
has the advantage of working under a skilled and experienced teacher It is also 
true that some perhaps most of the secondary Normal schools in India have no 
practising school attached to them in which the students may gam experimental 
acquaintance with their work In this case the special instruction of the N ormal 
school will he limited to the science or theory of teaching , and valuable as 
that is it may still be acquired to some sufficient extent from books It will 
he gathered that wo set a high value on that part of Normal school instruction 
which consists in giving the pupils practical training for a short period with a 
class, so that they may perform under the eye and guidance of the teacher 
work of the kind which they will afterwards have to do independently It is 
m this way chiefly that the future schoolmaster w 11 learn how to engage 
and keep the attention of a whole class how to correct and check the 
wandering or listless scholar how to put together in their duo order the 
ma terials of a lesson and how to select those illustrations which give life 
to instruction and arouse the interest of the pupil All this the trained 
schoolmaster can do if he has added to natural capacity and enthusiasm a 
training of the right character But if opportunities of tl is kind are wanting 
as in many Normal schools they are wanting we are of opinion that, without 
requiring every teacher m a secondary school to go through a course of Normal 
training we may as an inadequate hut tho only practicable alternative 
require him to show that he possesses a sufficient acquaintance with the theory 
and methods of teaching as developed in the many w orbs which have been 
produced on that subject In this way wo can at least be 6ure that he 
does not enter upon the duties of his profession without any of the equip 
ment necessary for their successful discharge and that he will bring to lus 
work a mind stored with the knowledge that will help him to appreciate 
and remove the difficulties by winch he will at the outset he surrounded 
Bearing these considerations in mind we recommend tl at an examination 
in tie principles and putchce of teaching be instituted success in wlirh 
shot Id hereafter be a condition of permanent emplo jmenl as a teacher in 
any secondary school Government or aided 

273 Arrangements for the Training of Teachers m secondary 
Schools — •W' e proceed to describe such arrangements as are actually in force 
for training teachers m secondary schools 

Madras —The only Normal school in the Madras Presidency for the 
training of teachers in secondary schools is the Government Normal School 
established in 1856 Por many years this institution gave a general as well as 
a special education 1 ut of late it was thought desirable to limit its work to 
the training of teachers and none are now admitted as students hut those who 
have passed some University examination In 1881 82 the school contained 8 
graduates 3 students who had passed the Fust Arts and 18 the Matriculation 
examination The students of the school are either actual teachers permanent 
or provisional or candidates for teaeherships To the former class of student* 
the rate of stipend varies from Its 10 to Its 20 a month to the latter from 
Its 3 to Its 14 the rate being fixed by reference to the University standing 
of the students and to the educational division in which they aie to serve 
The number of stipendiary students is not to exceed 35 nor the total number 
30 The period of training is 12 months except in the case of Masters of 
Arts or of teachers of three years standing and 25 yeais of age when the 
term may be reduced under special circumstances to six montl s Every 
stipendiary student hinds himself under penalties to remain under training 
during the prescribed period and to continue for three yeais in any post to 
which he may he appointed after passing the final examination 
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Bombay.— No special college exists for tlie training of teachers for 
secondary schools. The head-masters of high schools are generally graduates of 
the University ; thoso of middle schools ore either University men or officers 
who have distinguished themselves os teachers in lower appointments. The 
assistant masters of secondary schools oro men who have been trained either in 
hi"h schools or in colleges. Newly appointed teachers in departmental schools 
are generally required to serve for a year or more in ono or other of the larger 
hi»h schools in order that they may learn their duties under the eye of the 
most experienced head-masters of tho Presidency. It is therefore urged that 
the first grade high schools discharge the functions of training colleges ; and 
as this plan is believed to have been successful as well as economical, the 
'provincial Committee deprecate any chango of system. 


There is no special institution for training teachers in English 

schools A Government high school of the first grade will ordinarily have 
either an old senior scholar of the prc-University period or a Master of Arts 
as head-master, and a Bachelor of Arts as second master, toge her with men 
of lower University standing in tho subordinate appointments In aided 
echo! the Inspector requires, and mostly secures, the appointment of a 
Bachelor of Arts to the head-mastership of a high school, and of a Ernst Arts 
student to that of a middle school. Bor the training of vernacular teachers 
,, f 1 1 -Wfirmil schools, tho course in winch is certainly not below that 

there of the Calcutta University. It com- 

required for ‘ “Saturn; Sanskrit; history of England and 
prises vernacular 1.,^ cra , and physical geography, with elementary 

India, and general y . 8 ,, nm i Indian, algebra to the binomial 

descriptive astronomy i logarithms, shities and elc- 

thcorem, tagonemotry to Om fficnsu ^ ion> SUIV eying with the chain, 

mentary dynamics , six eleram tary physics, chemistry, botany, and 

plotting, and p , L tl . the art oi teaching, with practice in tho 

the laws oi health and ™ ' ’the middle scholarship 

model school. Candidate ^ ^ ds to three years. A central examination 

examination, and the full co en( j 0 f the first, second, 

of the students of all i°™ a ^jtyfcates of different grades are given to those 
and third year of study, a . , nnpointed to tho head-mastership 

who pass ; hut no throa „ h the full course, 

of a middle vernacular sc masterships in middle schools or for 

Lower certificates qualify or assls 1 ^ examination is not confined 

head-masterships of upper jsopen^to any teacher who desires to qualify 

to students of Normal school , stipends in Normal schools is generally 

for a certificate. The value o P ncar jy r s . 25,000 is made for 

Its. 4 or Es. 5 a month, and au annual gra^ ^ th8 Inspe ctor to successful 

this purpose. The stipen s . fak t ; 1B formal school is intended to 

candidates from all the I>' st " p t is t lie only one which has a 

provide for. The .^mal school £ 0 h^ aU students in this class must 
class for tlie training of Enghsh ‘ En „ hsh . There were 

have passed the muffle sell. ohres “P - n , 88j . am l -66 certificates of 

466 students in the eglt “ t l.e central ex-.miuat.oa Ad,s- 

different grades were issued on the te m is that to each Normal 

tractive and valuable f S ehool of the middle vernacular atand- 
school is attached a model or w in the art of teaching uadci 

ard, in which the PoP^^^fJJols are found to he amongst the most 

the head-master’s eye. Th middle scholarship examination, 

successful of there class, as tested oy 60 
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North-Western Provinces and Oudh— There is at the head-quarters of 
each Commissioner’s Division a Normal school for the training of teachers in 
secondary as well as primary schools. Tho subjects prescribed^ for the higher 
certificate comprise vernacular language and literature, with optional instruction 
in Persian or Sanskrit, arithmetic, algebra to quadratic equations, four bools of 
Euclid, mensuration of plane surfaces, surveying with tho plane table, history 
and geography of India, general and physical geography and map-drawing, 
elements of natural science, and the principles of teaching. Every candidate 
for admission to a Normal school must havo passed the middle school examina- 
tion, and the course extends over two years. 

Punjab.— The Central Training College at Lahore, now in the third year 
of its existence, is designed to train teachers for English and for secondary ver- 
nacular schools. It is under the charge of a graduate of St. Andrew’s, who has 
also passed through a Training College. The English class consists, or will here- 
after consist, of young men who have passed tho B A. or the Pirst Arts examina- 
tion of the Calcutta University, or the corresponding examinations of the Punjab 
University, as well as of promising teachers in District schools. The vernacu- 
lar class consists of men who have passed through a Normal school with certi- 
ficates of competency, of students who have passed the vernacular Entrance 
examination of the Punjab University, and of teachers sent in from schools. 
Notwithstanding their varied attainments, all these students arc taught as one 
class ; the object of the Training Collego being, not to impart general instruc- 
tion, but to train for the special work of teaching men otherwise educated. 
Accordingly, with the exception of elementary science, instruction is confined 
to the principles of teaching. The number of students in each class is about 
30. The chief defect mentioned is the want of a practising school. The aided 
Normal school of the Christian Vernacular Education Society at Amritsar does 
not train teachers specially for secondary schools ; hut the course is sufficiently 
advanced to qualify the best students for posts in middle schools. A practising 
school is attached. 

Central Provinces.— There is no institution for training teachers ; hut 
the masters in middle schools arc usually matriculated students at the least, 
while some have advanced to a higher status in the University. Consequently, it 
is pointed out, they have spent some 10 or 12 years at school and college; they 
have observed the methods pursued, and adopt them. 

Assam— The single Normal school at Gauhati for the training of second- 
ary teachers is framed on the Bengal model. The students are drawn from 
all districts except Sylhet and Cachar, whose requirements are supplied by the 
Normal school at Dacca in Bengal. A practising school is attached. During 
the last four years 36 students have gained certificates of competency. - 

Summary. — Prom what has preceded, it appears that in Madras therois a 
training school for English teachers in secondary schools ; in Bengal, Assam, and 
the North-Western Provinces, schools for vernacular teachers; and in the 
Punjab for teachers of both classes. In the other Provinces no special provision 
is made. The only further Recommendation that we have to make under this 
head is based on the principle, in force in Madras, of allowing M.A. graduates 
in special eases to read for a shorter term than other students of Normal schools, 
and it involves an extension of that principle. It is, that graduates wishing to 
attend a course of instruction tn a Normal school in the principles and practice 
cf teaching be required to undergo a shorter course of training than others. 
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274 The total Number of Teachers, framed and untrained, m secon- 
dary School^— From the account given m the pi eceding paragraph, it mil he 
ondent that a Inigo number of teachers of secondary schools in every Province 
have received no definite Normal training, either because the existing Normal 
schools have not as yet had time to supply all the requirements of secondary 
schools, or because a University or lugh school training is thought to he suffi 
cicnt The following figures relating to the different Provmces will illustrate this 
statement In Madras, the number of trained masters (excluding vernacular 
teachers) for secondary schools who have left the Normal school is 52 7 Some of 
these have betaken themselves to other callings, some have been appointed 
Deputy Inspectors, and the number actually employed in secondary schools i S 
comparatively small Out of 455 teachers employed m Government shcools, 222 
are trained In aided English schools there are about 840 teachers, of whom 1 30 
are trained In secondary schools of other lands most of the teachers have received 
no special training In Bombay, out of 193 teachers m Government high schools, 
there arc 60 graduates, and 95 havo passed either the matriculation or the 
previous examination Of 255 teachers in Government middle schools, 2 aie 
graduates, 14 havo passed the previous, and 144 the matriculation, examination 
In aided schools tho upper masters are generally men who have passed some 
University examination , and it is stated that a large proportion of those who 
have had no University training arc teachers of long standing and oxpcnence 
In Bengal it mil be remembered that high and middle schools contain attached 
primary departments , and hence the masters in those schools include some 
who instruct little hoys in the alphabet, and others, trained in pathsalas, who 
teach native methods of arithmetic, a subject which finds a place in middle 
schools Sanskrit is taught m high schools either by Normal school students or 
by those who havo received their instruction in tols With this explanation the 

following figures will he understood Of 1,319 teachers in high schools, 579 
have received a collegiate education, 491 have read m high schools to the 
matriculation standard or below, 97 m vernacular Normal schools, and 152 m 
indigenous pathsalas, tols, or mattab3 Of 4 0S7 teachers in middle schools, 
1,467 havo received a Normal school training , while 323 have been educated in 
colleges, 817 in lugb schools, 1,255 m m2 ddle schools, and 235 in indigenous 
institutions In the North Western Provinces, of 662 teachers in secondary 
schools, chiefly 'vernacular, somo 70 per cent are certificated In the Punjab, 
many of the teachers have passed the lower University examinations, while 
7 have tho degree of B A or the equivalent degreo of the Punjab University 
The Lahore Teaming College supplied 12 teachers to schools at the end of the 
first year of its existence Most of the teachers of middle vernacular schools, 
as well as soveral oriental teachers in English schools, hold Normal school 
certificates In the Central Provmces, middle schoolmasters are usually matn 
culated, while somo have passed the First Arts examination, and two or three 
are graduates In Assam, of 84 teachers in high schools, 64 have passed at 01 
read up to one or other of the University examinations, and there are 12 
trained and 8 untiamed oriental teachers Of 199 teachers in middle schools, 152 
are trained and 47 untrained There are no trained teachers in the other two 
Provmces 


275 Pav and Prospects of TeacAers m secondary Schools —No 
general complamt is made that the teachers in secondary schools are under paid 
This is a case indeed in winch tho ordinary laws of supply and demand have full 
operation If the salaries offered are notsufficient to attract competent men, 
competent men mil not lake theappointments Here and there, it is true, a man 
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maybe found who, feeling in liimsclf a special calling for the teacher’s work 
■will servo for a wage below the market rate. But this impulse, though it may 
be stronger in the educational than in other fields of professional life, is not one 
which has any large results or which need be regarded. The executive service, as 
will hereafter be shown in the Chapter on Collegiate Education, possesses power- 
ful attractions for graduates ; but failing that, they are quite willing to take 
service in Government or in aided schools.' Tho competition is of course keen, 
hut there is certainly no evidence to show that throughout India the supply of 
educated men is in excess of tho demand; and there is indeed ground for believ- 
ing that the salaries which B.A. and M.A. graduates will accept have in some 
Provinces been steadily rising in recent years. One considerable element in the 
value of a post consists in tho prospect of future promotion or of transfer to 
a better-paid service which it holds out. The first of these depends, as regards 
Government schools, upon the internal organisation of the Department, and 
the arrangements in force for securing due recognition to long service and 
proved capacity; and in this respect there are gTeat differences in differ- 
ent Provinces. The second is determined by tho estimate in which educational 
officers are held by the dispensers of patronago in other branches of tho Govern- 
ment service, or by other employers of highly remunerated labour ; and in this 
respect, also, wide differences are found to exist. In Bengal the Director of Public 
Instruction is sometimes asked to recommend men for Deputy Magistracies 
or other special posts in the executive service of Government ; for appoint- 
ment as tutors or guardians under the Court of Wards ; for service in the Jail, 
Police, Registration, or other Departments. This tendency has been decreasing 
of late years, because the dispensers of patronage have found it easier than before 
to make their own selection from candidates independently qualified. Neverthe- 
less, in those Provinces in which special encouragement has been given to men of 
education, the belief still prevails that service in the Education Department will 
open a door, however narrow, to other and more remunerative careers; and this 
fact has its weight with candidates for employment, and puts a somewhat better 
class of men at the disposal of the Department for service in schools. In other 
Provinces there has been little if any recognition of educational officers as having 
any special claim to, or qualification for, public employment ; there is no 
current belief that approved service under the Director’s eye will lead to 
selection for a better post outsido tho Department; and in applying for 
educational appointments, men look simply to the market value of their 
services. These remarks apply with chief force to Government schools. The 
prospects of teachers in aided schools aie determined partly by the liberality of 
the grant-in-aid rules, and by the degree in which recognition is given to the 
just principle that, in aided as in Government schools, provision should be made 
for a progressive increase of salaries ; and partly by the readiness of those in 
authority to reward successful teachers of aided schools by appointments of 
higher value under Government Wo proceed to show how the services of 
teachers in secondary schools are remunerated in different Provinces. Two 
facts may, however, be homo in mind. The first is that men will accept 
appointments at their own homes, or in the Presidency towns where they 
have (as they believe) greater opportunities of promotion, at lower rates 
than in distant parts of tho country. The second is that distinguished 
graduates will often accept appointments at low rates in places where they 
have an opportunity of attending Law Lectures, so as to secure the means of 
subsistence while qualifying for tho legal profession. This is not altogether 
desirable, since their intention is to abandon tbe work of education just 
when they are beginning to be efficient; at tbe same time, so great is the 
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competition at the Bar, that many menonco appointed arc reluctant afterwards 
to exchange a certainty for a hare and doubtful chance of success ; and in this 
way, if they see any reasonable prospect of promotion, tho Department secures 
tho services of many competent officers who would not otherwiso have joined it. 


In Madras, tho grant-in-aid rules are framed on the assumption tliat tho 
salaries of masters in high schools vary from Rs. So to Rs. 240 a month, and 
in middle schools from Its. 30 to Its. 50 a month; hut as a matter of fact tho 
salaries are determined by the market rate, and arc much lower than those 
contemplated in the rules. In schools under private managers, except in the 
case of a head-master, the salary seldom exceeds Rs. 100 a month in a hWi 
school, and Rs. 40 in a middle. In departmental schools the rates aro higher. 
Masters in aided schools who prove their efficiency have also a prospect of 
appointment as Deputy Inspectors, and even to higher posts in the graded 
service. In Bombay, teachers in Government secondary schools arc eligible 
for promotion to most of the higher appointments in the Department. 
They have not infrequently been selected for posts in other departments of tiic 
public service. In Government high schools, tho salaries of head-masters vary 
from Rs. 125 to Rs. 800, the maximum being that of the head-master of the 
Elplnnstone High School; assistant masters receive from Rs. 30 to Rs. 150. 
In middle schools the salary varies from Rs. 1 5 to Rs. 150. In aided Iugh 
schools the salary of the head-master varies from Rs. 100 to a maximum of 
Rs. 600 in the case of ono European liead-mastcr of a mission school ; tho 
maximum salary of an assistant master is Rs. 125. In aided middle schools tho 
salaries range from Rs. 60 to Rs. 125, In Bengal, tho officers of the Depart- 
ment below tho European professoriate and the circlo Inspectors aro ranged 
in a subordinate graded servico consisting of seven classes, tho salaries in 
which range from Rs. 50 to Rs. 500 a month. All teachers in Govern- 
ment secondary schools with salaries of Rs. 50 and upwards aro included in 
this list and are eligible for promotion, according to qualifications and service, 
to the highest class. Out of a total number of 327 officers contained in the 
list, 136 are teachers in high schools. The head-masters of the Hindu and Haro 
Schools in Calcutta are in the first class of tliis service, with salaries rising 


from Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 a month. In aided high schools the pay ranges from 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 150 a month; in middle schools from Rs. 10 to Rs. 50. The 
rates include thoso paid in the primary departments. Successful aided schools 
are regularly noticed in the Annual Reports of the Department; and their 
teachers aro frequently rewarded by appointment to Government schools 
Promotion to other departments of the public servico is occasionally but rarely 
given to teachers in high schools. In the North -II estem Provinces, the 
pay of teachers in Government middlo schools ranges from Rs. 8 to Rs. 20 a 
month ; for high schools, and for aided schools generally, no information is given 
in the Provincial Report. In tho Punjab the salaries in district schools range 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 400 a month, and in Government middle vernacular schools 
from Rs. 8 to Rs. 40 a month. In the Central Provinces, many civil appoint- 
ments have been given for some years past to masters of middlo schools and 
consequently competent men aro obtained as teachers. In . Assam, where 
the secondary schools contain primary departments, the salaries in Government 
high schools range fromRs. 15 to Rs. 200, and in middle vernacular schools from 
Rs. io to Re. 40. Teachers sometimes, though rarely, obtain moro valuable 
appointments in other departments. Tim salaries in and middle sehools he 
in Coorg between Its. 30 and Its. too, and in the Hatdarabad Assigned Districts 
between Rs. 50 and Rs. 400. 
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276. Means of improving tlie Position of Teachers in secondary 
Schools.-— 1 The remarks made at the beginning of the preceding paragraph lead 
up to the only Recommendation that ire have to make under this head, namely, 
that the claims of efficient and successful teachers in aided schools he considered 
in making appointments to posts in the service of Government ; and (hat in 
cases duly certified by the Education Department the 25 years' rule he 
idaxed. We say nothing in this place as to the desirability of rewarding 
successful teachers by appointments in other departments of the public service; 
though we have good ground for believing that the effect of such a practice, 
in those Provinces where it prevails or did prevail in past years, has been 
to raise the character of secondary education by securing the services of more 
ambitious and capable men But a policy of that kind mu9t he almost 
exclusively governed by regard to the qualifications of individual officers, and 
to their fitness for special appointments. With the course recommended 
above it is different. Teachers, whether in Government or in aided schools, 
are doing precisely the same work ; and a man who has proved his capacity 
in one post is necessarily fit for duties of a similar kind in another. Having 
regard to the immense advantage of raising the standard of instruction in 
aided schools, we are of opinion that this object can best he attained, with 
equal benefit to both classes of schools, by rewarding successful teachers in 
aided schools by appointments in the Government service. It may not ho 
possible to devise any general means of raising the pay of teachers in aided 
schools ; although something to this end may he effected by a generous recogni- 
tion of the principle that in applying the grant-in-aid rules the claims of old 
and successful teachers to increased pay should not he disregarded. But 
their prospects can at any rate he improved by giving them the hope of transfer 
to an appointment involving greater certainty of employment, with prospective 
advantages in the way of promotion and pension. There can he little doubt that, 
if such a policy were declared and followed, a still better class of men than 
those who now come forward would seek appointments in aided schools. Such 
a policy, too, would he in full accordance with the object which we have kept 
in view in all our Recommendations, that departmental and aided schools should 
in an equal degree claim and enjoy the fostering care of the Department, 
as portions of a connected system of national education. 

The second part of our Recommendation is based on a practice which lias 
been followed for some years witli success in Bengal. In that Province it has 
long been the custom to select efficient teachers in aided schools for appoint- 
ment either to Government schools or as inspecting officers. The men selected 
had proved their fitness by successful work for many years ; and hence it hap- 
pened in nearly every instance that they had passed beyond the limit of age pre- 
scribed for entrance into the service of Government. Much inconvenience 
was felt from the necessity of applying to Government in each case for sanc- 
tion to the particular appointment, — an application required by existing orders. 
In 1878, therefore, at the instance of the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Government of Bengal sanctioned the relaxation of that rule in the case of 
teachers of aided schools ; provided that the person appointed was certified by 
the appointing officer as being in his opinion the most efficient man for the 
post ; that a list of all appointments bo made should be forwarded each year to 
Government; and that the pension admissible on retirement to any such 
officer should ho liable to reduction in proportion to the degree in which the 
period of his service under Government fell short of 30 years 

277- Fees in secondary Schools. — -The following Table shows the per- 
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centage oE fee income to total expenditure in high and middle schools of all 
classes in 1881-82 . — 

Tea in High and Middle Schools in 1881-82. * 
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In high schools foi hoys, the proportion of the expenditure home hy fees is 
nearly 41 per cent m Government and unaided schools, and about 31 per cent 
in aided schools The proportion fox Government schools is highest in Bengal 
and Assam where it reaches 58 and 50 per cent respectively , for aided schools 
it is highest m the samo two Provinces, being 47 per cent in Assam, and 44 
per cent in Bengal , and for unaided schools it is highest in Assam and Madras 
with 81 and 66 per cent It will be noticed how high is the place taken hy 
Assam in this comparison In middle schools of all classes Madras is easily 
pre eminent In the North Western Provinces, the Punjab, and the Central 
Provinces, the proportion raised from fees is conspicuously low m schools of 
every class It might he thought instructive to show for every Province of 
India the average fee paid by each scholar in high and middle schools Such a 
comparison would, however, he misleading on account of the varying number 
of classes which high schools contain in different Provinces, and of the amalga 
mation of the figures for high and middlo schools m the returns of others 
In alt Provinces the fee leceipts of Government schools are paid into the 
Treasury aud credited in the public accounts In tlio case of middle schools 
in places distant from any Treasury, the head-master is allowed in some Pro 
vinces to use the fees in pait payment of his salary , tlic amount is, however, 
shown in his monthly bill, and is credited m the accounts of the Treasury In 
aided schools the fees belong to the institution We proceed to notice some 
points of special interest in the different Provinces 

Madras — A definite scale of fees was fixed in 1869 and increased m 1877, 
m communication with the managers of aided schools, according to which the 
rates varied for different parts of the country, and were higher for Government 
than for aided schools The schedule provides for schools in the town of Madras, 
and in mofussil towns of the fiist, second, and third grades For high schools 
the highest fee is Its 38m Government aud Rs 2 8 in aided schools , the 
lowest fee is Rs 2 in Government and Re 1 8 in aided schools For middle 
schools the fee vanes from Rs 2-8 to 12 annas in Government, and from 
Rs 1- 1 2 to 8 annas in aided schools In Government and salary grant schools 
S per cent of the whole number of pupils may be free students Huham 
madan and Uriya pupils pay half the ordinary rates The Provincial Committee 
is of opinion that the rates might now he rovised with advantage , though no 
great mcrease could be made without hardship to students and injury to 
education 

Bombay — Tile fee rates vary for different parts of the Province , thus the 
highest fee in Government high schools is Rs 4 m the Central Division, 
and Rs 2 elsewhere , the lowest fee is Rc 18 in the Central and Southern Divi 
sions and Re 1 elsewhere In Government middle schools the rates vary 
from Rs 3 to 4 annas No minimum rate of fee has been pre 5 '’ ^ f° r 
schools under private management as a condition of receiving a ’ 
emment schools 5 per cent of the pupils may be free stud ° 
may read at half rates , in the middle departments attache 
20 per cent of the pupils may he fice In aided schools the e 
very numerous, and theie is no restriction m the rules on this 1 
scholarship holder is exempted from fee payments unless he also holds 
studentship There are no special rates or exemptions foi Muhammau 
students, and very few of that class are found in Government high and middle 
schools 

Bengal— Tho ordinary rate of fee m a Government high school is Rs 3 
a month in the highest class, descending to 12 annas or Re 1 in the lowest 
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class of the primary department. But fees also varv with the locality, so that 
as in other parts of India, secondary education may be obtained at a cheaper rate 
in backward parts of the Province. Thus, in the Hindu and Hare Schools of 
Calcutta, the fee charged is Rs. 5 in the five highest classes, and Its. 4 in the 
four lowest; wliile in remote and backward parts, the fee in the highest class 
falls to Rs. 2, and in the lowest class to 8 annas or even less. There is, however, 
no fixed scale pieseribed by the Department, and the rates arc frequently revised 
by the District Committees, with the sanction of the Director, almost always 
in the direction of raising the total fce-income of the school. The average 
fee paid by students in all Government high schools is Its. 2-6 in the highest 
class, and 15 annas in the lowest. In aided schools the fees levied are at less 
than half these rates. The rate of fees in middle English schools (practically 
all of which are aided) varies from 4 annas to Re. 1 a month according to 
class, and in middle vernacular schools from 2 annas to 8 annas a month. There 
is no rule prescribing certain rates of fees as a condition of obtaining a grant- 
in-aid. Indeed in 1875 it was decided, after correspondence with the Supreme 
Government, that the distinction between fee-roceipts and subscriptions was 
of no practical utility, aDd that if a certain proportion of fee-payments was 
insisted on, the chief result would be that* sums now shown as subscriptions 
would be returned as fees. Consequently the only stipulation now' is that a 
certain amount of private income from all sources, fees and subscriptions together, 
shall he guaranteed. No pupils are exempt from the payment of fees except those 
who hold Government scholarships. Students who hold middle scholarships are 
also entitled, subject to the condition of satisfactory conduct and progress, to read 
free for one or two years after the expiry of their scholarships, if they have not 
by that time passed the matriculation examination. Aided and unaided schools 
generally allow the same privileges to scholars, though there is no regulation 
on this point. In aided schools., the managers frequently pay the fees of poor 
scholars, tlio amount being shown as subscriptions. In unaided schools there 
s always a large number of free students. From the income of the Mohsin 
Endowment Fund a sum of Bs. 18,000 a year is set apart for paying two-thirds 
of tho fees of Muhammadan students in high schools. The concession is con- 
fined to students of Government high schools at the head-quarter stations of 
tho^c districts in which Muhammadans are most numerous ; but in Chapter 
TUI of this Report wc shall recommend that the benefits of the allotment be 
extended to aided schools of approved status. 


Kortli-Weatem Provinces ana Oudh.— Here we at once descend to a 
much lower scale of fees. In Government high schools the rate varies according 
to locality, from 8 annas to Be. 1-8 in the highest classes, and from 4 annas 
to 12 annas in the lowest (or primary department) classes. In middle schools 
tho rato varies from 3 to 12 annas in English, and from 1 to 4 annas in veraa- 
cular schools. The fees levied in aided schools vary widely. No minimum fro 
is prescribed, nor is there any limit to the percentage of free scholars; but a 
certain sum mast he realised from fees, in proportion to tho amount of tho 
grant. Notwithstanding tho desire that exists for a hnowledgo of English, 
tho proportion of the total income raised from fees is greater in tlio ca=o of 
vernacular than of English schools. The BrovincM Deport doM not state what 
exemptions are made in tho incidence of tho fee-rates; nor whether fees arc 
levied from scholarship-holders in aided, as they arc m Government schools. 


Puniab —In the Punjab, an attempt is mado to regulate the fee-rate 
in Government schools by the income of the parents. In Enghsh roboo Is 
scholars are divided into six grades, according to income; the 
is for incomes below Bs. 25 a month, and the h, glict for incomes ahm„ 
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Us. 200. In aided schools there is no uniform scalo. The returns, however, 
show that the average fee paid by scholars in high schools is within a fraction 
the same as that paid in middle English schools. No exemptions are allowed, 
and all scholarship-holders pay the regular fees. On tho question of gradmt- 
ing tho fees according to income, a large majority of the witnesses are in favour 
of that principle, and think it should be maintained. Others arc of opinion 
that the difficulty of accurately ascertaining incomes renders the system un- 
workable, and exposes the head-master to the imputation of being unfairly 
lenient to some pupils and hard to others. 

Central Provinces.— In the Government high school the fee-rate is 
Re. i a month. Owing to the growing efficiency of the middle school, the 
applications for admissions to tho high school at Jabalpur arc increasing year by 
year, and it may be possible to raise the fee. In aided schools the highest fee 
varies from 1 2 annas to Rs. 3 a mouth, an attempt being generally raado to 
regulate tho fee by the income of the parents. Accordingly the fee is sometimes 
as low as 2 annas. In Government middle schools, inferior and superior, tho 
rate is 6 annas and 8 annas a month, except to agriculturists who, as contributors 
to the school cess, pay only half those rates. It appears possible to raise the 
fee in the superior middle schools of largo townsi In aided middle schools the 
fee varies from 1 to 8 annas In the Government high school there are no 
exemptions, except in very rare cases under special sanction of tho Inspector 
General. In middle schools, five pupils at each may read free. Scholarship- 
holders in all schools pay fees. 

Assam. — The fee-rates in Government high schools in Assam are much 
the same as m Bengal, varying from Re. 1-8 to Rs. 3 in the highest classes. 
In aided schools the highest fee is 25 per cent, lower, but the general inci- 
dence of fees on each scholar is somewhat higher in aided than in Government 
schools, owing to the fact that the former have only as yet been established in 
comparatively populous and wealthy centres. All scholarship-holders are 
allowed to lead free, as in Bengal, and the privilege is continued to them for 
two years after the expiry of their scholarships, so as to enable them to pass 
the Entrance examination. 

Other Provinces. — In Coorg there are no aided secondary schools. The 
fee rate in the Government school is one rupee a month. No exemptions are 
allowed. In the Haidarabad Assigned Districts tho rate is from 12 annas to 
Rc. i in the high school and from 4 to 8 annas in the middle school. 
Scholarship-holders pay no fees. 

278. Recommendations as to Fees. — All our Recommendations under 
this head have for their object to improve and strengthen tho position of 
aided schools The first runs as follows : that the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion should, in consultation with the managers of schools receiving dd 
from Government, determine the scale of fees to be charged and the proportion 
of pupils to be exempted from payment therein. On this point it was con- 
tended by the majority that one of the chief objects of the Despatch of 1854 
m insisting on the levy of “some fee, however 6mall,” from scholars, was to 
stimulate and strengthen the principle of self-help ; and thus, by the gradual 
increase of fees in every class of institutions, to make education as far as pos- 
sible self-supporting. It was therefore, in the opinion of the majority, desira- 
ble to adopt some definite system by which, with due regard to the circum- 
stances of each locality or tract of country, the scale of fees to he charged as 
a condition of receiving aid might be determined authoritatively, and yet with 
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sufficient elasticity, for schools of every class. One great advantage resulting 
from such a system would be that of strengthening the hands of manners of 
aided schools in their endeavours to increase the private income of those ins- 
titutions. It was true that managers constantly allow poor boys to read free 
increasing their subscriptions so as to male good the loss of fees. There was 
no objection whatever to such a practice ; but it was desirable that (subject 
to any sanctioned exemptions) a fee should be shown for every scholar, and 
there would he no difficulty in bringing into tho accounts, by transfer to the 
head of fees, sums that were really intended to he so applied. In this way 
a salutary principle would he maintained. Another advantage would ho the 
protection of aided schools against injurious competition with each other. In 
the absence of such a provision there was great danger, as experience showed, 
that schools near enough to bo in competition would go on reducing their rates 
in order to attract each otliei’s pupils. To reject the proposal would he to 
take a long stride towards destroying discipline, and would encourage parents 
to plead poverty m order to escape the payments of fees. Lastly^ the expo- 
rienco of Madras, in. which such a system had been in force for 13 years with 
the universal approval of the managers of aided schools, was altogether in 
favour of its extension to other Provinces. Aided schools would not regard 
the action of the Department in this matter as an interference, but as a help. 
There was no ground for the suspicion that the Department would use the 
power thus placed at its disposal so as to cripple aided schools by requiring them 
to levy extravagant fees. The educational policy of the future must be based 
on the explicit assumption that the Department would, on the one band, regard 
all classes of schools with a favourable eye, and on the other be looked up to 
by aided schools with respect and confidence. Some of tho arguments here 
adduced were directed against positions taken up by tboso who opposed tho 
Recommendation, and whose views will now bo stated. The Recommenda- 
tion was opposed on a variety of grounds. It was urged, in the first place, that it 
involved an unnecessary and unprecedented interference with the freedom of aided 
schools. The managers were the persons best able to determine bow far their 
schools could he made self-supporting ; nor did the Recommendation make any 
provision for cases in which the managers and the Department might differ. 
Further — and this was a point on which great stress was laid by several nativo 
members of the Commission — the proposal aimed at breaking down the tradi- 
tional rule, common to Hindus and Muhammadans, that education should be 
imparted without payment, the teachers depending on free-will offerings. 
There was no sort < of foundation for the theory that gratuitous education 
involved any loss of self-respect ; and testimony to this effect might bo adduced 
from tho West no less than from tlio East. If schools were subjected to the 
interference proposed, there was reason to fear that many would decline aid alto- 
gether. Lastly, it was argued, the whole difficulty arose from the disturbing 
presence of Government schools ; and if that injurious influence were removed, 
the price of education would find its level like that of any other marketable 
commodity. In that point of view the proposal was objectionable, because it 
countenanced the continued existence of Government schools. Such v ere in 
brief the conflicting views; and the Recommendation was carried by only a 
narrow majority. 

Our second Recommendation is that in onler to encourage the establish- 
mail of aided schools, the managers lie not required to charge fees at high at 
those of a neighbouring Oocmment school of the same clots. This is the 
necessary complement o! tlic first Itccommcndntion. Suliject to a tew escep- 
tions, it rs in accordance with tire practice of tlio Department rn every Tro- 
vrnce, and is designed to gire aided schools a fair ckrncc of attaining stability 
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I£ effect is to lie given to the principle of gradually substituting aided schools 
for Government schools in all places in which the conditions for such transfer 
of management arc favourable, it is essential that every reasonable advantage 
should be offered to aided schools in their attempts to establish themselves on a 
permanent footing. The Government school will, it is believed/ always possess 
attractions of its oh n, sufficient to counterbalance tho drawback of charging 
higher fees. The further bearings of this question may, however, ho reserved 
for discussion in a later Chapter. 

Our third Recommendation is that scholarship-holders, as such, he not ex- 
empted from payment of the ordinary fees. It has been shown tint in some 
Provinces they arc so exempted. The effect obviously is that if aided schools 
arc to admit scholarship-holders, who are the Lest and most promising of 
tho students, they aro compelled to admit them on similar terms, aud thus 
to lose the fees which tho scholars would otherwise pay. The loss to the 
scholars might, if necessary, he made up by increasing the vAluc of the scholar- 
ships to an. equivalent extent. In Government schools, the fees paid hack by 
the scholars would make good tho excess ; and the only difference to Government 
in a financial point of view is that the scholarship assignment would bo 
increased by the trifling amount of the fees paid by pupils holding their 
scholarships in non-dcpartmcntal schools. But it would he easy so to fix tho 
value of the scholarships that even this small loss could bo avoided. At the 
same time it must be admitted that in ono respect the pay raents of fees by 
scholarship-holders is apt to lead to misapprehension. "When the amount paid in 
scholarships is largo and the fcc-ratcs low, as is the caso in the Punjab, a consi- 
derable proportion of tho fees consists merely of deductions from scholarships, 
and a false idea is thus conveyed as to the income and expenditure under both 
heads, 

279 . Scholarships in secondary Schools.— In many passages of the 
Despatch of 1854, the necessity and advantage of establishing a chain of scholar- 
ships “as a connecting link between tho different grades of institutions” 
(paragraph 63) is insisted on. Of indigenous schools it is said (paragraph 46) 
that “ the most promising pupils of these schools might he rewarded by scholar- 
“ ships [tenable] in places of education of a superior order.” Of the secondary 
schools it is said (paragraph 42) that “ their pupils might be encouraged by 
“ scholarships being instituted at other institutions which would he tenable as 
“ rewards of merit by the best of their number and again (paragraph 38) that 
“ scholarships should bo attached to ” the colleges affiliated to the University, 
" to be held by the best students of lower schools.” Again, in reference to 
aided schools it is said (paragraph 55) that “ the foundation, or assistance in 
11 the foundation, of scholarships for candidates from lower schools will also bo 
“ a proper object for the application of grants-in-aid.” And in summing up the 
scope and objects of the scholarship system, the Despatch urges (paragraph 63) 
the development of the system in such a way “ that the best pupils of the 
“ inferior schools shall he provided for by means of scholarships in schools of 
" a higher order, so that superior talent in every class may receive that encourage* 
“ ment and - development which it deserves ” Tho amount of the scholarships 
was to be “fixed at such a sum as may be considered sufficient for tho main- 
“ tenanee of their holders at the colleges or schools to which they arc attached* 
and which may often he at a distanco from the homes of the students ” The 
scholarship system was therefore one to w Inch the Court of Directors attached 
the highest value, hut they add (paragraph 63) the important injunction: — 
t think it desirable that the system of scholarships should he carried out 
no only in connexion with those places of education which are under the im- 
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"mediate superintendence of the State, hut in all educational institutions 
“ which will now he brought into our general system.” 


220. Scholarship Systems in different Provinces.— It thus appears 
that it was intended, first, to establish a continuous chain of scholarships, 
connecting the lowest class of institutions with the highest ; and secondly* 
to throw open scholarships on equal terms to pupils of all schools, whether 
Government or other. Free competition for scholarships lias been found to be 
one of the most effectual means of encouraging and stimulating private 
effort in education. Further, in any general system of scholarships, it is 
plain that they should he more liberally bestowed in those Provinces where 
education is least advanced and where secondary schools are least numerous, so 
that pupils of ability in elementary schools may have the opportunity of 
carrying on their education in schools of a higher class. "Without such a 
provision, the most capable students of backward Districts would be unable to 
prosecute their studies with such success as to fit them for the higher professions 
and the public service, wliich as a necessary consequence would then be filled 
by strangers from a distance. Prom the subjoined review it will be seen that 
in only four Provinces have the provisions of the Despatch been earned out 
with anything like completeness. These aie Bengal, Assam, the Central Pro. 
vinces, and JBerar. 


Madras. — In Madras the scholarship scheme contemplated in the Despatch 
has not been brought into effect. In each District in Madras where there is a 
high school hut no college, there is one scholarship of Rs. 10 a month for a 
matriculated student, to enable him to proceed to a college to read for the First 
Arts examination. There are also six special Muhammadan scholarships. 
Except in Gaajara, there are no Government scholarships that may be held 
by pupils passing from a middle to a high school, nor are there any scholat- 
ships tenable at niiddlo schools for boys in primary schools. Free students 
to the extent of five per cent, of the numbers enrolled at any secondary 
school arc allowed, but the mere exemption from fee payments can hardly he 
said to be a scholarship in the sense of the Despatch of 1S54. The actual 
expenditure in 1881-82 on scholarships in schools for general education was 
only Rs. 544, of which Its. 301 were fiom Provincial revenues. It is evident 
that, as remarked by the Director of Public Instruction of Madras, the whole 
question of scholarships needs careful revision, in order that pupils in outlying 
primaiy schools, Government and private, may be enabled, to pursue their 
studies in middle schools, and pupils of middle schools in high schools. 


Bombay.— In Bombay there are 12 scholarships tenable by primary school 
boys in Government middle schools, and 21 tenable by farmers' sons in the 
agricultural classes of high schools. There are also 235 scholarships awarded 
and tenable in Government high schools, and 60 similarly attached to Govern- 
ment middle schools of the 1st giade. These ordinary scholarships of high 
and middle schools are intended not so much to connect middle schools with 
high schools and high schools with colleges, as to offer incentives to exertion 
to the students of the school in which the scholarships are given and held. 
They however serve to attract scholars from distant places to the Government 
schools. Theieare 12 University or junior college scholarships gn.en to the 
best of the matriculated students. These scholarships may he held at any 
college affiliated to the Bombay University, and are tenable by matriculated 
students of aided as well as of Government high schools. ^ There are also 8 
scholarships open for competition to pupils of three years standing in any 
Government or aided school in Sind, and tenable for four years an any college 
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affiliated to (lie Bombay University. Aided schools arc left to provide scholar- 
ships for themselves. Any scholarships that aided school managers may give, 
they pay for from thoir own funds. To scholars studying in aided high and 
middle schools no Government scholarships are open, except the tirelre Uni- 
versity scholarships and the eight Sind seholarsliips. 

Prom the system described it is clear that the policy of tlio Despatch ct 
1854 lias not been carried out. Primary schools are not fully aud completely 
linked to middle schools by means of scholarships, nor middle schools to high 
schools Tlio chain of scholarships is confined to Government schools, 'thus 
the clever hut poor boy who resides in a town or village remote from the site 
of a Government middle or high school must obtain admission to a Govern- 
ment school before ho can hope by means of the scholarship system to climb 
from a primary school to a college. Tho Bombay Government maintain, liovr- 
ever, that tho intention of the Despatch is practically met by their system of 
free studentships, and still more by the high development of their primaiy 
schools. They urge that the great mass of poor students in primary schools, 
who m Bengal requiro scholarships to enable them to proceed to a secondary 
school, do so in order to reach that standard of education which qualifies for 
the lower grades of tho public sen ice. In Bombay tho bifurcation of the 
course in primary schools enables the village schoolboy to enter tho public 
sendee without leaving tlio vilhgo school. Thu provision of free studentships 
in primary schools is very literal, and a further small provision of them in 
secondary schools, coupled with the few existing scholarships, enables at any 
rate the most promising of tho poor scholars who aim higher than the second 
class certificate of tho public service, to proceed to a secondary school- 
There is much force intheso arguments. But useful ns a system of free stu- 
dentships undoubtedly is, they do not provide the special assistance by which 
the Despatch of 1854 proposed to enable not only poor hut clever scholars to 
advance to the highest kind of education by racaus of a system of scholarships 
of substantial value. Neither does it meet the requirement of the Despatch 
that the pupils of schools under privato managers should dcrfco full advantage 
from the scholarship system. 

Bengal — In Bengal the secondary scholarship system connects upper 
primary with middle schools, middle schools with high schools, and high schools 
with colleges. All scholarships are awarded according to tho results of publio 
examinations, are open to scholars of ell schools, and are tenable in colleges 
and secondary schools, whether departmental, aided, or unaided. Relatively to 
the number of schools and scholars, they are more liberally given in backward 
than in advanced Districts The provisions of the Despatch have been very 
fully carried out in Bengal, where the Department has all along maintained 
that no portion of the Goa eminent assignment for education is more usefully 
spent. 

The scholarships awarded in 1887-82 may he thus shown for schools above 
the lower primary standard 
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Nine thousand rupees are also spent annually from the Molism Endowment 
Fund on scholarships for Muhammadans, of which amount Ks 1,8721s the cost 
of scholarships tenable in high schools, and Its 1,632 the cost of 8 nunor scho- 
larships tenablo in colleges There are several scholarships, endowed from 
private funds, among which may he mentioned the Vizianagram scholarships 
offered to boys in middle schools for proficiency in surveying The examinations 
for upper primary and middle scholarships are conducted for each circle by 
the Inspector, who selects as examiners inspecting officers of the Department, 
and teachers of Government and other schools The total fee receipts from 
candidates amount to about Its 5 000, which is supplemented by a grant of 
Rs 1,000 from Government, and this amount is divided among the examiners, 
at the rate of about Rs 100 to each The junior scholarships are awarded to 
pupils of high schools according to the place which they take in the University 
matriculation examination, a certain number being allotted beforehand to 
each Division and District 


The North-Western Provinces and Ondh —Forty scholarships, each 
of the aaluo of Its 3 a month, are given annually on the results of the middle 
class vernacular examination to scholars of Government vernacular or tahsih 
schools They are tenable for four years in English schools Forty scholarships, 
each of the value of Rs 4, are given to those boys who stand highest in the 
middle school Anglo 1 crnacular examination, and are tenable for two years m 
high schools Scholarships aro given to those scholars of high schools who 
stand best at tho matriculation examination of the Calcutta University, pio- 
■nded they pass in the first division Tho scholarships awarded at matricula- 
tion aro considered to form a part of college expenditure, though given for 
the encouragement of high school education The sum spent on scholarships 
in Government schools, from funds controlled by Government officers and from 
endowments, was Rs 34012 There was no expenditure from local rates on 
scholarships tenable in aided schools In recommending the institution of 
scholarships from such sources, the Provincial Committee observe “ Amongst 
“ a progressive people it is felt to be no less a hardship that a hoy of great 
** natural capacity should be debarred by poverty from prosecuting his studies 
“as far as bis bent will take lum, than that a boy of ordinary ability should 
“he debarred from that modicum of instruction which his equals in rank and 
“ intellect enjoy In India, where instruction has always been free of cost, tins 
“ sentiment is peculiarly strong It will therefore be quite in accordance with 
* rational sentiment that provision should be made by Local Boards for scholar 
“ships ” 

Punjab — The Provincial Report does not state the number of scholarships 
awarded to students of primary and middle schools respectively It appears 
however, that Rs 49256 were spent on scholarships tenable in Government 
secondary schools of both classes Nearly the whole sum was paid from public 
funds, namely, Rs 13 181 from Provincial revenues and Rs 33 547 from Local 
and Municipal Funds , only Rs 1 650 being derived from endowments In 
the opinion of our Provincial Committee, the District Committees are inclined 
to carry liberality td excess in -their provision of scholarships which though 
partly awarded by merit, are commonly of the nature of subsistence allowance, 
A considerable portion of the fees realised in Government middle schools are 
merely deductions from scholarships Until after the appointment of tins Com- 
mission, no scholarships gamed at the middle school examination were open to 
students m aided high schools We are of opinion that the instructions of 
the Despatch have been as largely exceeded in the case of Government schools 
as they have been neglected m that of aided schools 
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affiliated to the Bombay University. Aided schools aro left to provide scholar- 
ships for themselves. Any scholarships that aided school managers may give, 
they pay for from their own funds. To scholars studying in aided high and 
middle schools no Government scholarships aro open, except Iho twelve Uni- 
versity scholarships and the eight Sind scholarships. 

Tram the system described it is clear that the policy of the Despatch of 
1854 has not been carried out. Primary schools arc not fully and completely 
linked to middlo schools by means of scholarships, nor middle schools to high 
schools. The chain of scholarships is confined to Government schools, 'thus 
the clever hut poor hoy who resides in a town or village remote from the site 
of a Government middlo or high school must obtain admission to a Govern- 
ment school before ho can hope by means of the scholarship system to chrab 
from a primary school to a college. The Bombay Government maintain, how- 
ever, that the intention of the Despatch is practically met by their system of 
ficc studentships, and still moro by the high development of their primary 
schools. They urge that the great mass of poor students in primary schools, 
nlio in Bengal require scholarships to enable them to proceed to a secondary 
school, do so m order to reach that standard of education which qualifies for 
the lower grades of the public service. In Bomliay the bifurcation of the 
course in primary schools enables the village schoolboy to enter the public 
service without leaving the village school. The provision of free studentships 
m primary schools is very liliernl, and a further small provision of them in 
secondary schools, coupled with the few existing scholarships, enables at any 
rate the most promising of the poor scholars who aim higher than the second 
class certificate of the public service, to proceed to a secondary school. 
There is much force in these arguments. But useful ns a system of freo stu- 
dentships undoubtedly is, they do not provide the special assistance by which 
the Despatch of 1854 proposed to enable not only poor hut clover scholars to 
advance to the highest kind of education by means of a system of scholarships 
of substantial value. Neither docs it meet the requirement of tho Despatch 
that the pupils of schools under private managers should derive full advantage 
from the scholarship system. 

Bengal. In Bengal the secondary scholarship system connects upper 
primary with middle schools, middle schools with high schools, and high schools 
■with colleges. All scholarships are awarded according to the results of publio 
examinations, are open to scholars of all schools, and are tenable in colleges 
and secondary schools, whether departmental, aided, or unaided. Relatively to 
ie number of schools and scholars, they arc moro liberally given in backward 
than in advanced Districts The provisions of the Despatch have been very 
fully carried out in Bengal, where the Department has all along maintained 
lat no portion of the Government assignment for education is more usefully 
spent. 

The scholarships awarded in 1881-82 may he thus shown for schools above 
the lower primary standard 
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Nine thousand rupees are also spent annually from tho Mohsm Endowment 
Fund on scholarships for Muhammadans, of nhich amount Es. 1,8721s the cost 
oE scholarships tenable in high schools, and Bs 1,632 the cost of 8 junior sobo. 
larships tenable in colleges. There are several scholarships, endowed from 
private funds, among wllioh may be mentioned the Vimnagram scholarships 
offered to boys in middle schools forprofieiencyin surveying. The examinations 
for upper primary and middle scholarships are conducted for each circle hy 
tho Inspector, who selects as examiners inspecting officers of the Department 
and teachers of Government and other schools. The total fee-receipts from 
candidates amount to about P,s. 5,000, which is supplemented hy a grant of 
Es. 1,000 from Government, and this amount is divided among the examiners, 
at the rate of about Es. 100 to each. The junior scholarships are awarded to 
pupils of high schools according to tho place which they tale in the University 
matriculation examination, a certain number being allotted beforehand to 
each Division and District. 


TI10 North-Western provinces and Oudh.— Forty scholarships, each 
of the value of Its. 3 n month, are given annually on the results of the middle 
class vernacular examination to scholars of Government vernacular or tahsili 
schools. They are tenable for four years in English schools. Eorty scholarships, 
each of the value of Rs. 4, are given to those boys who stand highest in the 
middle school Anglo-vernacular examination, and are tenable for two years in 
high schools. Scholarships aro given to those scholars of high schools who 
staud best at tho matriculation examination of the Calcutta University, pio- 
vided they pass in the first division. The scholarships awarded at matricula- 
tion are considered to form a part of college expenditure, though given for 
the encouragement of high school education. The sum spent on scholarships 
in Government schools, from funds controlled hy Government officers and from 
endowments, was Rs. 34,012, There was no expenditure from local rates on 
scholarships tenable in aided schools. In recommending the institution of 
scholarsliips from such sources, the Provincial Committee observe : “ Amongst 
“ a progressive peoplo it is felt to ho no less a hardship that a boy of great 
“natural capacity should be debarred by poverty from prosecuting his studies 
“as far as his bent will take him, than that a hoy of ordinary ability should 
“ ho debarred from that modicum of instruction which Ids equals in rank and 
" intellect enjoy. In India, where instruction has always been free of cost, this 
“sentiment is peculiarly strong. It will therefore he quite in accordance with 
“ rational sentiment that provision should be made hy Local Boards for scholar- 
“ ships.” 

Punjab. — Tim Provincial Report does not state the number of scholarships 
awarded to students of primary and middle schools respectively. It appears, 
however, that Rs. 49,256 were spent on scholarships tenable in Government 
secondary schools of both classes. Nearly the whole sum was paid from public 
funds; namely, Rs. 13,181 from Provincial revenues and Rs. 33,547 from Local 
and Municipal Funds ; only Rs. 1 ,650 being derived from endowments. In 
the opinion of our Provincial Committee, the District Committees aro inclined 
to carry liberality to excess in their provision of scholarships, which, though 
partly awarded by merit, are commonly of the nature of subsistence allowance, 
A considerable portion of the fees realised in Government middle .schools are 
merely deductions from scholarships. UntUafter the appointment of this Com- 
mission, no scholarships gained at the middle school examination were open to 
students in aided high schools. We are of opinion that the instructions of 
tho Despatch have been as largely exceeded in tho case of Government schools 
as they have hcen neglected in that of aided schools. 
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Central Provinces —In tlio Central Provinces, 70 middle school scholar- 
ships tenahlc for two years in high schools arc awarded on the results of the 
middle school examination, in addition to fivo scholarships specially attached to 
the Sagar middle school. The scholarships arc open to every boy who has 
studied at any school in the Central Provinces for three years before the ex- 
animation, and who is under 17 years of nge; they are tcnablo for two jean 
at any high school, Government or aided. As there arc no high schools except 
at Nagpur and Jahalpur, it is necessary to give scholarships with fair liberality, 
in order to enable poor hut clever students of middle schools to continue their 
education at a distance from their homes. The value of the scholarships varies 
from Us. 5 to Its. 8 a month, according to the class gained by the scholar at the 
middle school examination ; and its amount is less if ho holds his scholarship 
at his own home than if lie has to go to a high school at a distance. Scholarships 
varying in value from Its. 9 to 10 a month, and tenable in any college, Govcrn- 
ment or aided, arc also given to the best candidates at the matriculation exami- 
nation. In 1881-82, 27 scholarships were thus awarded. The foregoing system 
of scholarships links superior middle schools to high schools and high schools 
to colleges. To unite inferior with superior middle schools there are also 23 
scholarships, tcnablo for one or two years. 

Assam. — In Assam there aro 12 middle English scholarships, each of the 
value of Its 5 a month and tenable for two years in n high school ; and 23 
middle vernacular scholarships, each of the value of Its. 4 and tenable for four 
years in a high school. There is also the Viziamgram scholarship, of the 
montlily value of Its. 7, given annually to the pupil who passes highest at tlio 
middle scholarship examination, and tenable for two years in any high school 
where surveying is taught, or in an Engineering College. The middle school 
scholarships connect middle schools with high schools. To connect primary 
with middle schools, there are also 103 scholarships of tlio value of Its 3 a 
month, awarded after examination to pupils of primary schools, and tenab’e 
for two years in middle schools. To those high school students who stand 
highest at the matriculation examination of the Calcutta University, 20 scholar- 
ships are annually awarded. The scholarships aro of two grades,— eleven of 
Us. 20 and nine of Its 15 a month ; and they are tenable for two years at any 
college in Bengal. The higher scholai ships arc reserved for the sons of persons 
actually resident or employed in the Brahmaputra valley Districts ; the lower for 
pupils resident in the moro advanced Districts of Sylhct and Cichar. Four 
of these scholarships are specially reserved for poor and deserving students. 

Other Provinces. — A sum of Its. 25 a month is given in scholarships 
to deserving students of the single high and middle school in Coorg. In the 
Haidarabad Assigned Districts, there is a liberal provision of scholarships, 
tenable in upper primary schools, in middle schools, or in the high or middle 
departments of tlie two high schools. Each is of the value of "its. 5 or 6 a 
month. Nine scholarships of the value of Its. 20 a month aie given to those 
boys who stand highest at the matriculation examination of the Bombay Uni- 
versity, and are tenable at any college affiliated to that University. All 
scholarships are open to students of private as well as of Government schools ; 
but no scholarslup is awarded to a student in a school situated in tlie town in 


^' eC ? m ^ e . n ^ t ?, 011S as *° Scholarships— Our Recommendations 
ZTIm r 7 t " ly - UmfcrStor “ 1 “ connection with what has preceded, 
and need no further eluc.dat.on in detail. They stand as follows — 

\ (aJ U “‘ «e Wlcm of scholar ships be so arranged Hull, 
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" farftd 1.1 (is Dapalch of iS S y, they may form corned™ 
itnka between the different grades of institutions , 

(hj That scholarships payable from public funds, including educational 
endmementi not attached to a particular tmhlithon, be awarded 
after public competition without restriction, except tn special 
cases, to students from any particular class of schools , 

(c) That scholarships yawed m open competition he tenable, under 
proper safeguards to ensure the progress of the scholarship 
holder, at any approced institution for general or special uistnc 
Uon , 

(dj That the attention of the Government of Bombay be invited to the 
fact that, while the Despatch of 1854 provides for the creation 
of both free And stipendiary scholarships tcnaWe xn Government 
and private schools alike, almost exclusive stress is now laid tn 
that Presidency upon free studentships , and that stipendiary 
scholarships are confined to students of Government schools, 

(e) That the Government of Madras be invited to consider the necessity 
of revising the system of scholarships tn secondary schools tn that 
Presidency, tenth a view to brtngwg it into harmony toilh the pro 
visions of the Despatch of 1854 

282. Recommendations as to Examinations —Connected with the 
subject of scholarships is that of departmental examinations It being under 
stood that scholarships will in future he thrown open to candidates from all 
clashes of schools, Government or private, it becomes a matter of importance 
to secure tho co operation of managers of aided and unaided schools m the 
conduct of these examinations No imputation of unfairness, it should be 
clearly understood, has been made or suggested against the officers of the 
Department in the treatment of scholars from non Government schools as 
regards these examinations , hut the proposal that we have to submit on this 
point may he supported on two grounds In the first place, it is desirable to 
enlarge the area from which competent examiners may he 'elected , and in the 
second place, we have little doubt that managers of non Government schools 
would sec, in the desire of tho Department to secure their co operation, an 
intention on its part to treat them as friends and allies, to take them into council, 
and to profit by the suggestions of their experience "We therefore recommend 
that in the conduct of all departmental examinations, managers and teachers 
of the various non Government schools be associated as far as possible with the 
officers of the Department Again, nothing in this connection is more important 
than the adoption of any moans that are calculated to secure the impartiality and 
thoroughness of examinations for scholarships or certificates Such examinations 
involve heavy additional duties, which are imposed not upon all officers as part 
of the ordinary routine of work, but upon men selected on account of their special 
competence Those duties, we are strongly of opinion, should he remunerated , 
and men who arc thought fit for the work of an examiner should not be 
compelled to undertake that dutr, from which inferior men are exempt, without 
the satisfaction of feeling that tlieir services arc appreciated and rewarded 
An exammcrslup should be regarded as a coveted distinction, not as a duty to 
bo slurked or inefficiently discharged in the hope of escaping it m future. 
The source from which examiners may he paid, either chiefly or wholly, 
will be found m the fees to be levied from candidates, and we are of opinion 
that ,t will often be desirable to supplement that provision by a moderate 
Government grant, as is done with great advantage even m Bengal where the 
fee-receipts arc large TFe therefore recommend that tn order to secure the 
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efficiency of departmental examinations, examiners, whether officials or non 
officials, be remunerated from the fees levied fiom candidates , increased when 
necessary by a grant from Government 


283 Recapitulation of Recommendations —In all our discussions on the 
subject of secondary education, and m the Recommendations which we mate 
with regard to it, we have been governed by the conviction that, while the 
strenuous efforts of the State should be directed in a still larger measure 
than heretofore to the improvement and extension of the elementary education 
of the masses it is no less essential to the welfare of the community that 
provision should be made for the maintenance and development of colleges and 
schools of the higher class At the same time we have indicated a distinction 
in the claims which primary and secondary education respectively have upon the 
support of the State, in the Recommendation which follows that it be dis 
tinctly laid down that the relation of the State to secondary ts different from 
its relation to primary education , in that the means of primary education mj 
be provided without regard to the existence of local co operation, while it is 
ordinarily expedient to provide the means of secondary education only where 
adequate local co operation is forthcoming , and that therefore, tn all ordinary 
cases, secondary schools for instruction in English should hereafter be estab 
lished by the State preferably on the footing of the system of grants in aid 
The principle herein declared is consistent with the establishment by Govern 
ment, m exceptional cases, of secondary schools in places where they may bo 
required in the interests of the people, and where the people themselves may 
not be advanced or wealthy enough to establish such schools for themselves 
with a grant m aid 

Our Recommendations stand as follows — 

(1) That m the upper classes of high schools there be two divisions — 
one leading to the Entrance examination of the Universities, the other of a 
more practical character, intended to fit youths for commercial or other non 
literary pursuits , 

(2) lliat when the proposed bifurcation m secondary schools is carried out 
the certificate of havmg passed by the final standard, or if necessary by any 
lower standard of either of the proposed alternative courses, be accepted as a 
sufficient general test of fitness for the public service, 

(3) That high and middle sohools be united in the returns under the single 
term “ secondary schools and that the classification of students m secondary 
schools he provided for in a separate lable showing the stage of instruction 
whether primary, middle, or upper, of pupils in all schools of primary and 
secondary education , 

(4) That a small annual grant be made for the formation and mamte 
nance of libraries m all high schools , 

(s) That the Grant in aid Code of each Province include provision for 
giving help to school managers m the renewal, and if necessary the increase 
of their furniture and apparatus of instruction after stated intervals , 

(6) That an examination in the principles and practice of teaching be 
instituted, success in which should hereafter he a condition of permanent 
employment as a teacher in any secondary school Government or aided, 

(7) That graduates wishing to attend a course of instruction in a Normal 
school in the principles and practice of teaching be required to undergo a 
shorter course of training than others , 

(8) That the claims of efficient and successful teachers m aided schools 
Dl considered m making appomtments t° posts m the service of Government, 
and that in cases duly certified by the Education Department the 25 years’ 
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(9) That the Director of Public Induction, in consultation via, the 
managers of schools receiving aid from Government, determine the scale of 
therein ™ 4 the P ro P ortl »“ of pupils to he exempted from payment 


(10) That in order to encourage the establishment of aided schools the 
managers he not required to charge fees as high as those of a nei-hhomin- 
Government school of the same class ; 0 

(n) That scholarship-holders, as such, he not exempted from payment of 
the ordinary fees ; 


(12) That in all Provinces the system of scholarships he so arranged that 
as suggested in the Despatch of 1854, they may form connecting links between 
the different grades of institutions ; 


(13) That scholarships payable from public funds, including educational 
endowments not attached to a particular institution, he awarded after public 
competition without restriction, except in special cases, to students from any 
particular class of schools ; 


(14) That scholarships gained in open competition he tenable, under proper 
safeguards to ensure the progress of the scholarship-holder, at any approved 
institution for general or special instruction ; 

(15) That the attention of the Government of Bombay bo invited to the 
fact that, while the Despatch of 1854 provides for the creation of both free 
and stipendiary scholarships tenable in Government and private schools alike, 
almost exclusive stress is now laid in that Presidency upon free student- 
ships, and that stipendiary scholarships are confined to students of Government 
schools; 

(16) That the Government of Madras be invited to consider the necessity 
of revising the system of scholarships in secondary schools in that Presidency, 
with a view to bringing it into harmony with the provisions of the Despatch 
of 1854; 

(17) That in the conduct of all departmental examinations, managers 
and teachers of the various non-Government schools be associated, as far as 
possible, with the officers of the Department ; 

(18) That in order to secure the efficiency of departmental examinations, 
examiners, whether officials or non-officials, he remunerated from the fees levied 
from candidates, increased when necessary by a grant from Government ; 

(19) That the importance of requiring inspecting officers to see that the 
teaching and discipline of every school are such as to exert a right influence on 
the manners, the conduct, and the cliaracter of pupils, he re-affirmed; 

(20) That continuous instruction in school without a break do not extend, 
as a rule, beyond three hours ; 

(21) That in the Punjab the course in Persian of high schools do not 
extend beyond the standard of the Entrance examination ; 

(22) That promotions from class to class he left entirely to the discretion 
of the school authorities ; 

(23) That it he distinctly laid down that the relation of the State to 
secondary is different from its relation to primmy education, in that the means 
of primary education may be provided without regard to the existence of local 

co-operation, while it is ordinarily expedient to provide the means of second- 
ary education only where adequate local co-operation is forthcoming ; and that 
therefore, in all ordinary case*, secondary schools for instruction m English he 
hereafter established by the State preferably on the footing of the system of 
grants-in-aid. 



CHAPTER VI. 

COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 

284 Review of the Growth of Collegiate Education —In reviewing 

the growth of collegiate education in India, it \\ ill be convenient to treat separ 
ately the two periods before and after the establishment m 1857 of the Uni- 
versities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay Eor, though the present scheme 
of collegiate education had even at an earlier period been worked out in its 
more important principles, it was affiliation to the University that definitely 
fixed the aims and shaped the course of collegiate study Lord William 
BentincVs Resolution had, indeed, long before determined the character of 
the colleges But it was not at once possible entirely to abandon the old 
oriental methods for others so strange to a people so conservative Nor did 
a number of colleges unconnected with each other constitute a system of col- 
legiate education There needed some central body to 'generalise the mstruc 
tion, and to stamp with its recognition the acquirements of those who should 
submit themselves to its examinations By the Universities projected in the 
Despatch of 1854 these wants were met, and since their foundation the colleges 
have been able to look upon themselves as component parts of an organised 
system , 

285 The earlier Colleges and their Objects.— The earliest Indian 
colleges, of whatever foundation, were designed for the cultivation of the classical 
learning of the Hindus and Musalmans, more especially in so far as that learning 
bore upon their rebgion, laws, and customs Such were the Madrasa at Cal 
cutta, the Sanskrit colleges at Calcutta and Benares, the Arabic and Persian 
colleges at Surat and Delhi This preference, however, for the study of oriental 
classics was one which quickly gave way to an appreciation of the larger 
benefits to be derived from a knowledge of the English language and of West- 
ern modes of thought Thus, twenty years before Lord William Bentmck’s 
Resolution decided the controversy between the Anglicists and the Orientalists, 
the Hindus of Calcutta had founded a college “ for the education m English 
“ of the children of superior castes,” and when, in 1824, the Committee of 
Public Instruction decided upon estabhshing the Calcutta Sanskrit College, it 
was “ against the expressed wishes of a body of native memorialists, with Raja 
“Ram Mobun Roy at their head, who prayed that the college might be for 
“ English and not Sanskrit learning ” 

286 . Bengal Proper— InBengal Proper, the colleges established previous 
to 1857 were fourteen m number Of these the earliest was the Calcutta Madras 
founded by Warren Hastings in 1782, and for some years maintained at his 
expense The original course of study included not only Arabic and Persian 
literature, but Muhammadan theology in all its branches, and was designed “to 
“ qualify the Muhammadans of Bengal for the public service, chiefly m the Courts 
‘ of Justice, and to enable them to compete, on more equal terms with the Hm 
“ dus, for employment under Government ” At the outset the annual cost of the 
college was between Rs 7 000 and Its 8 000 , in 1 785 lands estimated at 
Its 29,142 annually were assigned to it, in 1819 its expenditure was fixed by 
Government at Rs 30 000, pronded by the public treasury Benevolent 
as were tlic intentions of the founder, and notwithstanding the modifications oE 
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ic institution was conversion, and to this end instruction id the tenets of 
.< Christianity was to he combined with Sanskrit and Arabic literature, so as to 
“give the student a thorough knowledge of the doctrines he nas to teach, as 
"tvpU as of those he was to oppose” “In 1821 it received a munificent 
>t donation from the King of Denmark, consisting of certain premises to the 
« north W est of the college, and this act of liberality was followed in 1828 by 
» the grant of a royal charter, giving perpetuity to the institution and its 
“endowments At the cession of Serarapur to the East India Company, 
“ this charter was confirmed at the especial request of the Danish sovereign 
ii The ground on which tho college stands n as purchased chiefly by subsenp- 
“tion, the entire expense of the buildings, amounting to about £15,000, was 
11 m et out of the private funds of tho Serampur Missionaries, who were the 
“ first promoters of the undertaking ” In 1830, Dr Duff, who for so many 
years laboured in the cause of education in India, founded the General Assem- 
bly’s Institution of tho Church of Scotland with the object “ of imparting the 
“ highest forms of knowledge, including sound Christian instruction, through 
« the medium of the English language Valuable belp m the way of procuring 
«« pupils was given at the commencement by the famous Rajah Ram Jloliun 
“ Roy and shortly afterwards “ the Governor General declared publicly that 
“ the college had produced ‘ unparalleled results * ” The division in the Scottish 
Church in 1843 led to the establishment of the Tree Church Institution, sup- 
ported by the Tree Church of Scotland, while the General Assembly’s Insti 
tution, temporarily closed in 1844, was reopened in 1846 The two institutions 
have continued to flourish up to the present date, and arc among the most import 
ant of the colleges affiliated to the Calcutta University The four last-mentioned 
colleges, whatever else the difference of thou: constitution, had tins much in 
common that they both aimed at imparting “ useful learning ” Against none 
of them could it be charged that their promoters hound themselves “ to teach 
*' a great deal of what was frivolous, not a little of what was purely mischieV- 
“ ons, and a small remainder indeed m which utility was in any way con- 
“cerned ”* In the Calcutta Sanskrit College, which the Committee of Public 
Instruction established in 1824, the case was different There, as m the 
Benares Sanskrit College the only science taught wa9 science in accordance with 
the fairy tales of Hindu imagination But to such teaching, provided it 
was accompanied by the study of Sanskrit literature, the Committee had 
no objection Themselves accomplished onental scholars, they believed that no 
better education could be given to the natives of India than one which 
familiarised the student with the literary treasures which Ins forefathers 
had heaped up Such learning might conduce nothing to practical success 
m life It might not promote good citizenship It was certain to stereo- 
type error Yet, 111 the eyes of the Committee, “the still vigorous pic 
“ judiees ” “of both Muhammadans and Hindus” rendered it necessary 
for the present to adhere to that order of things which was so eloquently 
denounced in the Despatch of the Court of Directors, dated February i8th, 
1824 It was to no purpose that Ram Mohun Roy, the ablest representative 
of the more advanced members of the Hindu community, expressed “deep 
" disappointment on the part of himself and his countrymen at the resolution 
“of Government to establish a new Sanskrit college instead of a seminary 
“designed^ to impart instruction in the Arts, Sciences, and Philosophy of 
Europe ’ His letter of protest was treated as scarcely deserving notice, 
and “it took twelve years of controversy, the advocacy of Macaulay, and the 
decisive action of a new Governor General, before the Committee could, as 
a body, acquiesce m the policy urged by him ”t That the Sanskrit College 


• Despatch of Court of Directors 18th February 1824 
t Howell e Note oa Educat on previous to 18^4 
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for the first year being Es. 14,000,-0 sum which in the following year was 
increased to Its. 20,000. For the first thirty years of its existence, the college 
was little better than a failure. Under its original management it quickly 
fell into every hind of irregularity and disorder, and tlio first Superintendent, 
hein" charged with embezzlement of funds, was dismissed in. 1 799. His sucees. 
sor, another Pandit, if more honest, was scarcely more capable. In 1820, 
therefore, an English officer, Captain Tell, was appointed Superintendent. 
Certain reforms were introduced, and somo progress was made, more especially 
by the addition of an English Department in 1 830. But the real reformers of 
the college were Mr. John Muir, appointed Principal in 1844, and his successor. 
Dr. Ballantyne, whose labours continued till i860. At the outset, the instruc- 
tion. given was confined to the Sanskrit language and literature ; Hindus only 
were admitted, and all the pupils were stipendiaries. The addition of the 
English Department quickly altered the character of tlio institution. The 
purely Sanskrit classes dwindled in numbers as the study of English became 
more and more popular; non-stipendiary students sought admission, and 
in 1832 formed about half the attendance A year or two later stipends 
were abolished, and fees began to be levied. Tho natural consequence was 
a fall in the numbers. This depression, however, did not last long. Before 1854 
the muster roll was nearly as high as it had ever been, strict discipline had 
taken the place of the early laxity, the English Department had classes 
scarcely inferior to those now reading for tho B.A. degree, and the study of 
Sanskrit was as thorough and as scientific as it had once been antiquated and 
uncritical. The changing conditions of society had of course acted powerfully 
upon the college, but it was chiefly to Dr. Ballantyno’s energy, skill, and learn- 
ing that Benares owed the quickening of her intellectual life Whether because 
of the scanty measuro of success which attended tho experiment at Benares, 
or because of the unsettled state of the country, we meet with no extension of 
collegiate education in the North-Western Provinces till the years 1823-25. 
The colleges then founded at Agra and Delhi differed in some important respects 
from the older institution. In the first place, admission was unrestricted. In 
the second, the course of studies was of a moro practical character. Though the 
Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian languages formed part of the course, these 
subjects were secondary in importance to the vernaculars, through which 
Science, Philosophy, and Mathematics were taught. An English Department 
was early formed in each of the colleges, and the ebb of pupils from the Oriental 
Department quickly indicated the value placed upon the acquisition of European 
knowledge. A partial and temporary airest of the growth of both colleges 
followed, as at Benares, upon the abolition of stipends and the exaction of fees. 
At Delhi, indeed, the former measure was so 'severely felt that for a time the 
Local Committee found it advisable to revert to the old system. The General 
Committee, however, though making certain concessions, pronounced firmly 
against stipends, and their wisdom justified itself ; for, if the oriental classes 
never again reached their former numbers, the more modem education was 
fast becoming recognised as a necessity, and before 1857 Delhi and Agra boasted 
of colleges which in point of management, discipline, and the attainments of 
tlieir scholars, fell hut little behind the most successful institutions of Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood. It should be mentioned that both colleges, though 
nominally supported by Government, owed a great deal to private liberality- 
Thus to the maintenance of the Agra College there was appropriated ** a fund 
k unmunting to about a lakh and a half of rupees, consisting of collections from 
„ T1 P a 8 es formerly held by Gungadhar Pandit, the receipts from which, together 
“with the annual collections, would exceed Es. 20,000 per annum.” Scarcely 
less munificent was the bequest of ' the Nawab Itimad-ud-daulat, Prime 
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Minister to the King of Oudh, whom iS=9 endowed the Delhi College with the 
sum of Rs. 1,70,000. To the colleges already mentioned has to bo added 
that at Bareli, which in 1850 arose out of the high school founded in 1S36. 

288 . Madras. — Collegiate education in the Madras Presidency needs hut 
a comparatively brief account : for while Bengal and Bombay started with 
the attempt to cultivate the classical Languages of the Bast, and to educate 
their students in the theological and legal loro of tho faith to which they 
belonged, in Madras it was recognised from the first that tho only sound basis 
for the higher education lay in a training according to European methods. O110 
reason of t his difference is to he found in tho date at w Inch that higher edu- 
cation was set on foot. Of tho institutions in Madras which previous to 1857 
had a claim to he called colleges, 'none date further hack than 1837; none, 
that is, came into existence till the controversy between tho Anglicists and tho 
Orientalists had been finally decided. Another reason was that tho old religious 
literature had less hold on the affections of tho people, and that tho importance 
of con ciliating religious feeling had not impressed itself so strongly upon tho 
Madras Government. Tho colleges, therefore, from their first beginning wero 
in character much what they now are, though in efficiency and completeness 
creat strides have since been made. To a Sessionary body belongs tho honour 
of ha Yin- founded the first institution of tho kind, tho General Assembly s 
Institution, ns its earlier title was, the Madras Christian College as It is now 
called Here alone, for several years, could a native of Southern India obtain 
a liberal education. The Presidency College which came into existence ns a 
Hi-h School in 1841, and in a few years was practically a college, did not 

^glfgt^y^g’j^i^in^^r^'ot^io 0 Madura^M^sion^ only 
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" lieltl by gentlemen from Great Britain until tlic happy period arrive, when 
« natives shall be perfectly competent to hold them) ”* Tho control of tlie*e 
professorships wa s to be vested m tho hands of the “ Bombay Native Education 
u Society for teaching the English language, and the arts, sciences, and htera 
“ turc of Europe ” The subscriptions, with accumulations, ultimately reached 
the sum of Rs 4,43,901, and tho Court of Directors, glad to give effect to a 
desire which had expressed itself in so practical a manner, authorised thefounda 
tion of the Elplunstone College “ Mr Elphinstono was empowered to select 
“the first professors, and in 1834 the Bombay Government undertook the 
«* general superintendence of the college, and to defray all expenditure m exce's 
“ of the income derived from the fees and endowment funds Tho amount of 
« tins subsidy was Rs 22*000 per annum* and it was continued at this rate 
« down to the year 1864 The immediate control of the college was vested 
“ m a council of nine trustees. Suitable professors were selected Dr 
« Harhness arrived from England in 1835, and at the beginning of the follow 
*« mg year, with Mr Bal Gangadlnr Shastn as Assistant Professor, the first 
“ lectures were delivered in Enghsh literature and modern science In its first 
“ year the college was endowed with twelve scholarships, founded m honour 
‘ of Sir Edward West, a -former Chief Justico of Bombay Notwithstanding 
“ these endowments and the eclat of its foundation, the Elplunstone College 
“ did not prosper It was not placed under the management of the Native 
“ Education Society, and thus the college and the Society’s central Enghsh 
‘ schools, winch were its mam feeders, necessarily exhibited the usual results 
* of divided counsel and dual management Government resolved, therefore, 
“to unite the two classes of institutions, and in April 1840 the school and 
“ college classes were united into one institution, called the Elplunstone Insti 
“ tution, and placed under a Board of Education, which consisted of three 
' members appointed by Government and three by the Native Education 
“ Society as its final act The Enghsh classes of tho institution after the 
“ amalgamation contained 681 pupils, of whom 341 paid a fee of one rupee 
“ monthly ”t In 1844 a c ^ ass was added for instruction in Surveying and Cml 
Engineermg under a Professor specially engaged by the Court of Directors, 
and two years later a Professor of Botany and Chemistry was added to the 
staff The Poona and Elplunstone Colleges, though differing m their original 
object, had thus, before 1857, become colleges of the purely modem type The 
Surat Arabic College, on the other hand, maintained throughout its original 
constitution Pounded in 1 809 by Muhammadans of the Borah class, it had by 
1824 acquired considerable repute and was attended by 125 students, many 
of whom came from distant parts of the country and were hoarded on the 
college premises The annual expenditure at this date is stated to have been 
Rs 32,000 Thirty years later it was still m a flourishing condition, but 
“secular studies never forming more than a nominal part of the college 
" curriculum, the institution was never considered to be entitled to any aid 
“from Government,”! and recently, for various reasons, it has fallen into com- 
plete decay 


290 , Collegiate Education from. 185 ? to 1862 .— Collegiate education m 
tho pre University period was so various in its types, and so changing in its 
character, that it has been necessary to illustrate it by reference at some 
length to individual colleges Prom the foundation of the Universities it 
became more nearly uniform , and m tracing its history from 1 85 7 to the present 
date, we may confine ourselves pretty closely to statistics The one great feature 
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thafc marls the quarter of a century witli which wc are now dealing is the 
large increase m the number of non-Government colleges. Of these the Mis- 
sionary bodies, of whatever denomination, have been the chief founders. But 
there is also a goodly proportion of highly successful colleges which owe 
their existence to the enterprise of native societies or to the liberality of native 
Princes and Chiefs. 


291 . IiTadi ES. In Madras, between 1854 and 1871, tbero were five Gov* 
eminent colleges with an attendance at the latter date of 288 students. Tho 
non-Govornraent colleges were seven with 151 students. Two of the Gov- 
ernment colleges and the Pree Church Mission Institution taught up to the 
B.A. standard. Between 1872 and 1881 there were ten Government and four- 
teen non-Government colleges, of which latter twelve received grants-in-aid 
The number of students in the twenty-four colleges had risen from 439 in 1872 
to 1,521 in 1881 ; and during the ten years, 1,624 candidates had passed the 
3 ?. A , 726 the B A., and 1 7 the M.A. examinations of the Madras University. 

292 . Bombay. — In Bombay at the incorporation of the University two 
colleges only, both maintained by Government, were affiliated. A year later 
their number was increased by the addition of the Pree General Assembly’s 
Institution, and in 1869 St. Xavier’s College came on to the list. In the 
four years from 1861 to 1864 the average of student^ who each year passed 
the P.A., B.A., and M.A. examinations was respectively 14, 7, and 1. The 
corresponding averages for the years 1865 to 1870 were 31, 15, 4, and for tho 
years 1871 to 1881, 63, 30, 3. At the latter date the colleges wero six * in 
number, of which two were maintained by Missionary bodies Tour of these 
colleges were of the first grade, two of the second. 

293 . Bengal. — As might be expected, the greater wealth of the pro- 
vince and its Earlier commercial intercourse with England have combined to 
male Bengal foremost in the number of its students. Omitting institu- 
tions for professional or special training, Bengal bad in 1854-55 six Gov- 
ernment colleges with 192 students, and eight non-Government colleges, the 
number of whose students is not stated. * Eight years later there were fifteen 
colleges, of which the seven maintained by Government bad in them 579 
students. Prom 1862-63 to 1870-71, the number of Government colleges 
increased from seven to eleven, five non-Government colleges received grants- 
in-aid, and there were three unaided colleges. At tlic end of the next decade 
tho Government colleges were twelve in number with 1,26b students ; while 
the five aided and three unaided colleges had together almost precisely the 
same total. Of the Government colleges seven were of the first grade, and five, 
including the college classes of tho Betliune remale School, of the second. 

294 . North-Western Provinces and Oudh.— By the transfer of the 
Delhi District to the Punjab at the close of tho Mutiny, the North-Western 
Provinces lost one of their most successful colleges. The remaining tlirco 
continued to prosper, and between 1862 and 1871 they passed 96 candidates at 
the P.A., 26 at tho B.A., and 5 at the M.A examinations of the Calcutta 
University. Besides the Government colleges there were also in tho North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh five aided colleges, from which during the same 
period 24 candidates had been successful at the T.A. examination and 3 
at the B.A. Between 1872 and 18S1, the Government and aided colleges 

* Escludmc the Gr*nt BMwl College the College cfSu«« .t of «Wb i 
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varied from 6 to 10; in the first of these years there were 9, in the last 8.« 
The total number of students at the end of the period was 339 ,« and during 
the ten years the successful candidates at the University examinations were 
in the P.A. 365, in the B.A. 130, in the M.A. 34 -_ The Muir College, 
Allahabad, which began working in 1872, had its origin in a desire to central, 
ise the higher education, English and Oriental. It was expected that the new 
college would “ gradually draw to itself all the young men of the" (North- 
Western) “ Provinces who may wish to obtain the Calcutta University degrees 
« of b.A. or M.A., and especially such as read for Honours.” .... It should 
“also become a centre of education in another aspect, as the focus of an im- 
proved system of vernacular education. It is intended to affiliate with the 
“ Allahabad College all vernacular schools in the Provinces by means of annual 
« e xamina tions, and to transfer pupils thus selected for advanced instruction in 
“science through the medium of the vernacular, and in oriental classics, with a 
« view to the conferment of appropriate titles or Orders of Merit, suited to the 
« usages of the country .*’f To provido funds for the staff required for such 
an institution, it was found necessary to reduco the number of European Pro- 
fessors in the three other colleges at Agra, Bareli, and Benares. Thus weakened, 
these colleges fell oil in efficiency ; while the declaration that no scholarships 
would be given in them to students reading for any examination higher than 
that for the B A degree, the feeling that tho central college was the object of 
especial favour, the fact that its staff of Professors was more numerous than 
that of the other colleges and so afforded greater option in the course of studies, 
the richer endowment of local scholarships, and the belief that Government 
would before long withdraw from the support of any but this one college, com. 
hined to impoverish and depreciate the less favoured colleges, one of which, 
that at Bareli, had to be closed in 1876. If, then, the Muir College has partially 
succeeded in one of its two objects, that of drawing to itself the more promis- 
ing students of the Province, its success has not been without drawbacks, 
and we cannot he surprised that dissatisfaction should bo felt in many quarters 
at such an outlay, while the various claims upon the State purse for help 
towards other kinds of education still remain unsatisfied. The only logical 
sequel, as it appears to us, of the policy adopted in tho North-Western Pro- 
vinces m founding, under the circumstances described, a new college at 
Allahabad, was to close the other colleges as soon as it came into working 
order. To allow their continuance in impaired strength and with a prospect 
of eventual disestablishment, was to ensure their gradual decay. 


295 . Punjab. — The Delhi College, which had been closed after the Mutiny, 
was revived by the Punjab Government in 1864, when a second college was 
established at Lahore ; an aided college was also maintained at the former place 
by the American Mission from 1865 to 1868 In 1877 the college classes 
at Delhi were closed in order that the staff of the Government College at Lahore 
might be strengthened without an increase of expenditure. Previous to their 
abolition the Delhi College had passed 61 candidates at the P.A , 18 at the B.A., 
and 4 at the M. A. examinations : the average number of students on the rolls 
m its last year was 37. During the 18 years of its existence, the Lahore College 
lias passed 84 candidates at the P.A examination, 25 at the B.A , and 7 at the 
M.A. Its students in 1882 numbered 103. Deference to the constitution of 
the Punjab Oriental College has already been made, and a fuller description 
will he found later on Shortly after the abolition of the Delhi College an 
effort was made to resuscitate it on the basis of an aided college. Somo°sixty 
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thousand rupees were promised, hut the Lieutenant-Governor considered this 
sum qurte insufficient and was, moreover, tmirUling to recognise annual sub- 
scriptions as a stable source of income. Under these circumstances the Cam- 
bridge Mission, which was preparing to form a college class for students’ connected 
with the Mission, offered to establish an aided college for the benefit of tbo 
public at large This offer was accepted by Government, and a grant-in-aid 
of Hs. 5,400, together with a special grant of Us. 2,000 for scicntiac apparatus, 
was sanctioned for the first year. 

296. Central Provinces.— In tile Central Provinces there is only one Gov- 
ernment college, which is situated at Jabalpur, and which, though affiliated up 
to the B.A. standard, has not as yet sent up candidates for that examination. 
Students, therefore, wishing to proceed to the B A or M.A. degree have 
hitherto joined one or other of the colleges in the North -"Western Provinces. 
But so satisfactory has been the progress of the college since in 1870-71 it 
began to compete for University distinctions, that in our Recommendations we 
have invited the attention of the Local Government to the subject of sanction- 
ing a staff adequate to the full University course. During the past year 
several well-attended meetings were held in various parts of the Province 
with the object of securing the establishment of at least one first grade 
college, and it is hoped that the liberality of the wealthier c]asse 3 will second 
in a substantial manner snch measures as may he taken by the Government 
to meet their wishes. An aided college has also been established in the current 
year by the Mission of the Pree Church of Scotland at Nagpur. 

297 . Ajmir. — The high school at Ajmir was in 1868 raised to the status 
of a college, which since that time lias sent up candidates to the P.A. exami- 
nation of the Calcutta University, and also, of late years, to the High Pro- 
ficiency examination of the Punjab University, 


298. Colleges needing special Notice— Of the colleges established 
between 1857 and 1882, there are three whose origin and character seem to need 
some special notice. These are the Canning College at Lucknow, the Oriental 
College at Lahore, and the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh. 


299. The Canning College, Lucknow— Pirst of these in order of time 
comes the Lucknow College founded in 1864 by the taluhdars of Oudh in 
grateful memory of the generous treatment they received fiom Lord Canning 
at tile close of the Mutiny. In order to ensure the permanence of the institu- 
tion the taluhdars hound themselves and their heirs, by a special deed, to allow 
the half per cent, cess on the land revenue to be levied by Government for the 
benefit of the college. Originally the amount derived from this source was 
Its. 25,000 a year, and an annual grant of the same value was then made by 
the Government of India, and has been continued up to the present date. Since 
the revision of settlements, the average income from the taluhdars endowment 
has for the last five years been Its. 4o,9<S- Isadditioa to the endowment and 
the grant-in-aid, the receipts from fees average lls 5,000 a year. The college, 
which is managed by a Committee of six Government oflicors and an equal 
number of taluhdars, has two departments, the English and the Oriental. Iu 
the former it is affiliated to the Calcutta University, at whose examinations it 
has since i860 parsed 1 16 candidates for the T.A., 45 for the B.A., and 9 
for the M.A. Progress on its Oriental side, in which the studies are exclusively 
Arabic, Sanskrit, and Persian, has been principally tested by the examinations 
of the Punjab University College, and here again its success 
derablc. In everything connected with the college, and if» oriental branch 
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more especially, tlic taluMars take the deepest interest Looking on the m 
stitution as one founded by themselves, they are not unnaturally jealous of 
Government interference, but they welcome improvements, provided they 
themselves are associated with the agency for carrying them out 

300. The Oriental College at Lahore — Tnc Oriental College at Lahore 
is one of the most important constituents of the Punjab University College. 
Originally a school, it was in 1870 raised to its present status, and now consists 
of the following classes two Sanskrit classes, two Arabic, two Persian, two 
Punjabi , four for Pioficiency * and High Proficiency * in Arts in Urdu an 1 
Hindi, and one for Honours in Arts m Urdu Since 1871-72, 21 candidates 
have passed the Proficiency, 2 the High Proficiency, and 1 the Honour ex- 
amination m Sanskrit, 27 have passed the 'Middle and 10 the Higher cxamin 
ation, in Arabic, 31 the Middle and 15 the Higher, m Persian, 69 the Middle 
and 2 6 the Highei , m Punjabi, 4 the Middle At tlio end of the year 1881 82, 
the number on the rolls was 122, of whom 43 were Hiudus, 71 Musalmans, and 
8 Sikhs Persian was studied by 25, Arabic by 37, Sanskrit by 19, and 
Gurmukhi, or Sikh literature, by 10 Students in tbe College Department have 
passed the Entrance or some other University examination or are studying for 
one of tlie higher examinations of the University, hut other wiso there is no 
strict line of separation between the college and school Tor the Urdu and 
Hindi classes translations from European works have been published in such 
subjects as arithmetic, algebra, Euclul, trigonometry, the elements of statics, 
history (ancient and modern), geography, psychology, political economy, 
chemistry, physics, descnptive astronomy, hydrostatics, dynamics, logic (de 
ductive and inductive), Ac Whether these translations are adequate to the 
purpose is a matter of controveisy on which no opinion can here he given, 
since the dispute has not yet been referred to any competent tribunal for ad- 
judication The essential point in which this college differs from other oriental 
colleges is, that while it cultivates the oriental classical languages, it also 
claims to impart the higher branches of European knowledge and science 
through the medium of the Indian vernaculars 

301 The Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh —The 
circumstances that gave rise to the foundation of the Muhammadan Anglo 
Oriental College at Aligarh are thus described in a lcttei from the Honourable 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Bahadur, Honorarv Secretary, Muhammadan Anglo- 
Onental College Fund Committee, to the Director of Public Instruction, North 
Western Provinces, dated June 1881 “It will besufiicient to say that a body of 
** influential Muhammadan gentlemen, who interested themselves in education, 
“ being mournfully aware of the backwardness of the Muhammadan popula 
“ tion m the matter of English education regarded the circumstance as a great 
“ evil, not only to the immediate moral, social, and political welfare of their own 
“ co religionists, hut to the country at large Their enquiries roused the most 
" serious apprehensions m regard to the future of their co religionists under the 
“ British rule, and they formed themselves into a committee to raise funds for 
“ establishing the present college The original object of some of the support 
“ ers of the committee was to confine the college to the Muhammadans for 
" whose special benefit educational facilities were to be provided But so much 
“ good-will, sympathy, and generosity were displayed by the Hindu nobility 
“ and gentry, that the committee in establishing the college declared it open 
" Euriu students also, especially as tbe curriculum (beyond religious in- 
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“ struction) pursued in the college suited Hindus and Muhammadans alike, 
“ and tj«> former showed a readiness to join the college. In the matter of scho- 
“ kwMps, prizes and other college rewards, the rules of the college show no 
“ partiality to either Hindus or Muhammadans, whilst the committee has pro- 
“ vided separate hoarding-houses for Hindu students. The college is conducted 
" u P on the most advanced principles of toleration, and whilst the immediate 
“ control of it is vested in a European Principal and a European Head-Master, 
“ the staff of Professors and Teachers consists of Hindus and Muhammadans. 
“ The committee can congratulate themselves upon the circumstance that they 
“ have never observed the smallest indication of any feeling other than friendly 
“ spirit between the Hindu and Muhammadan students, and tliev are sincerely 
** convinced that the college (though naturally a place of exceptional attrac- 
“ tiou to Muhammadan students) may, as an educational agency, be regarded 
“ as suitpd alike to Hindus and Muhammadans ” The committee formed for 
the collection of funds began its work in 1872, and up to the present time the 
amount realised is something over three lakhs of rupees, exclusive of the con- 
tributions to the building fund. The annual income of the college is Rs 34,000, 
while the expenditure for the last year exceeded the income by Rs. 2,538. Fully to 
carry out the scheme of the college, it is calculated that the income must be raised 
to Rs. 60,000 per annum-, but it may reasonably he expected that the Gov ernment 
will before long find it possible to increase the amount of its grant-in-aid (now 
only Rs. 6,000* out of Rs. 34,000), and a considerable addition will accrue from 
the fees as soon as a larger number of quarters is completed for the residence 
of hoarders. For the college buildings, including 164 rooms for boarders, a 
sum of Rs. 5,31,000 will ultimately be required, and of this Rs. 1,62,963 has 
already been subscribed. At pre-ent the buildings completed consist of eleven 
class rooms, and one central liall ; twenty-five rooms for first class hoarders, and 
forty-nine for those of the second class ; a house for the head-master ; a small 
dispensary and some tempoiary hoarding-houses. Besides these, the founda- 
tions of the entire college have been sunk, a park lias been laid out, and the 
wall on one side of the college grounds has been finis lied Beginning with 
about 20 students in June 1875, the school and college now contain nearly 300, 
of whom 29 are in the latter department. Since 1877, 55 candidates have 
gone up for the Entrance examination, of whom 36 have passed; 10 out of 
17 have succeeded in the F.A. during the three years the college has been affi- 
liated up to that standard ; and there arc now 8 students reading for the BA. 
degree. As originally constituted, the college had two departments, the English 
and the Oriental. In the former, all subjects were taught in English ; Arabic, 
Persian or Sanskrit, being taken up as a “second language; in the latter, 
either Arabic or Persian was studied for its literature; while history, geogra- 
phy, mathematics &c , were taught in Urdu, and English became the “second 
“lan'»ua"e.” But this Department, which has never attracted many students, 
and now numbers 15 only, will probably be abolished before long. At the head 
of the college is a European Principal, with seven Native Professors, three of 
whom are Masters of Arts in the Calcutta University; the school has « Euro- 
pean Head-Master, seven Native English Teachers, and six Arabic, Persian, and 
Hindi Teachers. In scholarships the college awarded Rs. 3,764 during the past 
year. Of these, some were from permanent endowments for special purposes, 
keh as the Patiala and the Northbrook scholarships, some from year y dona- 
lions by private gentlemen, and some from the college income. Religious 
instruction is given to Sunnis by a Sunni Teacher, to Shins by one of their own 
sect, in cither Arabic or Persian, accordingas the one language or the other has 
been chosen by the student for his college course ; and the managing commit- 
* The grant ha* *»« hetn to Ka. 11,000 i year. 
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tee is willing tbit similar instruction should bo given to Hindu students m 
tbexr own sacred boobs The business of the college is managed by two com 
mittees , one, composed of Native and European gentlemen, dealing with mat 
ters of instruction only, the other, composed cntirclj of Native gentlemen 
which regulates the general concerns of the institution Much of the popular 
lty of the college is due to the provision for the residence of students belong 
in" to f amili es of tbe upper classes The rooms of the first class boarders are 
scarcely less comfortable than those of an undergraduate at Oxford or Cam 
bridge, and the Musalmans tabo their meals together in a dining hall To a 
first class boarder the cost of living at tho collego is about Its 30 0 a year, which 
includes rent, board, medical attendance, and tuition fees a second class 
boarder pays about Its 190 Of the two classes there were, m 1881 82, 171 m 
residence, of whom 1 6 wero Hindus At tlic outset, tbe undertabmg met 
with very great opposition, from many "Musalmans of the old school All sorts 
of rumours were spread abroad as to tbe character of the institution and the 
heterodoxy of tbe supporters Tortunately, however, tho originator of the 
scheme, the Honourable Sayj id Ahmad Khan, w as not to be daunted by opposi 
tion or deterred by want of sympathy In tbe esteem of tlic more liberal 
minded of his co religionists he held the highest place , and his perseverance 
was before long rewarded by tbe hearty co operation of powerful friends 
Chief among those who came forward to Ins support was Sn Salar Jung Prime 
Mmister to the Nizam His lead was followed by many influential Musalmans 
m all paits of tbe country , and though the college funds are at present insuffi 
cient for the complete working of tbe scheme, tbe number of students is now 
limited chiefly by tbe want of accommodation If, then, tbe Musalmans are to 
be reproached for not having availed themselves at an earlier stage of the benefits 
of the education offered them by Government, they have certainly set an example 
to tlic generality of tbe population by founding and maintaining almost without 
State aid a college in some respects superior to any educational institution m 
Indiw, and one which bids imr to he of the greatest impoitance from a political 
as well as from an educational point of view. 

302 Colleges maintained by Native Princes ana Chiefs —The M 

lowing colleges owo their existence to tho enlightened liberality of Native 
Princes and Chiefs The Haidaralrid College maintained by His Highness the 
Nizam , the Mysore and Bangalore Colleges and tho Slumaga High School 
maintained by the Mysore Government , the Trevandram College, maintained 
by His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore , the t izianagram College, 
maintained hy His Highness the Maharaja, the Kerala tidyasala Calicut, 
maintained by His Highness the Zuinorin Maharaja Bahadur, tbe High School, 
Cochin maintained by the Cochin Government, the Collego at PuiMukotta, 
maintained by tho Maharaja , the Bajaram College maintained by tho Kollia 
pur State , tho Baroda College, maintaieed hy His Highness the Gaehwar tl e 
Kathiawar Rajhumar College at Rajkot , the Baidwan College, maintained by 
the Maharaja , tho Jaipur Collego maintained hy His Highness tile Maharaja, 
the Sehor High School maintained by Hei Highness the Be«um of Bhopal 
and the neighbouring Chiefs , the Patiala College maintained by His Highness 
the Maharaja , the Rajkumar College in Bundelkhand, maintained by tie 
Chiefs of that terutoiy , and tho Residency College at Indore Most of these 
are in Native States and do not appear in our statistical Tables , but they 
eseiTe mention here as a BtnLing proof that educational progress is not con 
lined to British India 

303 Statistics from 1857 to 1871, and from 1871 to 1882 —The two 
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304. The Scope and Character of collegiate Instruction.— In scope 
and character, collegiate instruction is now almost uniform throughout India. 
Purely Oriental colleges must, of course, be excepted. These, how ever, are so 
few m number that they scarcely enter into a consideration of collegiate edu- 
cation in its modern development. With the exception, indeed, of the Oriental 
College at Lahore, and of the Oriental department of the Canning College, 
Lucknow, they are but relies of that order of tlungs which existed previous to 
the publication of Lord William Benfinct's famous Itesolution. The college 
of to day aims at giving an education that shall fit its recipient to take an 
honourable share in the administration of tho country, or to enter with good 
hope of success the various liberal professions now expanding in vigorous 
growth. It follows, therefore, that tho advancement of learning in India is in 
a large measure through science, and altogether according to the scientific 
method. The English and Oriental classics, of course, occupy an important 
place in the college scheme ; hut, apart from the refinement of character and 
elevation of thought which are incidental to their study, their chief function 
is to discipline the intellect In history, philosophy, mathematics, and physi- 
cal science, English is the medium of instruction and the passport to aca- 
demic honours The dialectics of Hindu philosophy aud the subtleties of 
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Muhammadan law have naturally disappeared from a course of studies intended 
to he of so piaetical a character; the profound scholarship and lifelong devotion 
to learning which India once boasted, are sacrifices made to the appreciation of 
an active career. Pew regrets arc felt on tins score, though there are those 
tvIio hold that the present exclusive use of English is neither beneficial nor 
necessary Through the vernaculars, to some extent already and largely in the 
near future, they believe that general knowledge of the higher kind might be 
imparted, and that an education of wider national profit would be the certain 
result. Meanwhile we are dealing with things as they are. 

305. Duration of College Courses, and Standards of Examination.— 
In Bengal, the college course extends over five years from matriculation to the 
M.A. degree In Madras, thcro is a course of four years up to the B.A. 
degree, and those who appear for the M.A. examination commonly spend at 
least two years more in study, though none of the colleges have regular classes 
beyond the B.A. standard. In Bombay, three years is the period ; but, on the 
other hand, the school course is one year longer, and tho Entrance examination of 
a somewhat more difficult character. Tho usual age at which an Indian student 
seeks admission to the University is between sixteen and eighteen years. Having 
by that tune completed the high school course, he is examined by means of 
printed papers (and, in the Bombay and Punjab Universities, orally) in English, 
a classical or vernacular language, history, geography, mathematics, and, in 
Madras and Bombay, in elementary physical science. The exact standard in 
each of these subjects need not he stated here. But, roughly speaking, the 
knowledge required is about that which at the age of sixteen an English hoy 
of average intelligence will be found to possess. Success in this examination 
admits a student to any of the affiliated colleges. There, after attendance for 
two years (for one year in Bombay), he is permitted to present himself for the 
Pirst Examination in Arts, or the Previous Examination as it is styled in 
Bombay. At the Calcutta University the subjects of examination arc 
English, a classical language (Oriental or European), history, mathematics, 
logic, and either psychology or elementary chemistry. In Madras, human 
physiology holds the place of logic, psychology, or chemistry in the Calcutta 
course. In Bombay the scheme is identical with that in Calcutta, except 
that natural science takes tho place of the optional subject. Two years 
later again (in Bombay there is an intermediate examination) comes the 
examination for the B.A. degree. Of this examination it may he as well to 
give the exact subjects taken up in 1882 by undergraduates of the Calcutta 
■University, the standard being almost precisely the same in the three Uni- 
versities. Those subjects in the two alternative courses, which correspond 
with the courses for the B.A. and the B.Sc. of the Bombay University, were 
as follows : — 


A. Course. 

I. — Languages. 

(a) English .— King Lear, Julius Cmsar, Merchant of Venice: Paradise 

Lost, books III to VI : Hyperion : Burke’s Reflections on the 
Prench Revolution : Morley’s Life of Burke : Church’s Spen- 
ser (English Men of Letters): Stopford Brooke’s Primer 
of English Literature. 

(b) One of the following languages 
Greek . — The Philoctetes and the La Corona. 

Latin, Georgies, III and IV: Pro Cluentio: Germania. 
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Sanskrit. Kumar Samlhava I-VII : Megtadnta: SakimMa. 

Hebrew. Deuteronomy ; Psalms, I-SII ; Isaiat,, I-XXm: ; Daniel I.yn . 

Proverbs. ’ ’ 

Arabic. — Tarikh-i-Yamnni : Hamasah, Mutanabi. 

Persian.— Veqai Niamafc Khan Alt (the first-half): Durra-i-Nadiri (50 
pa"cs) ; Qasaid Khaqani (50 pages): Qasaid Badar-Chachi 
(50 pages). 

Dali, — Kacchayano : Ahbidhamma Sangalia. 

II— Mixed Mathematics. 

Mechanics ; Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics; Astronomy, De- 
scriptive (as distinguished from Practical and Physical Astronomy) ; the Solar 
System, Phenomena of Eclipses. 

Ill and IV. 

Two of the following three subjects marked (a), (6), and (c) : 

(»> 

1. Mental Philosophy, Hamilton’s Lectures ; 

2. Moral Philosophy, as in Fleming ; 

or 

2. Butler’s Analogy, Part I ; Dissertation on Virtue , Sermons, I, II, HI ; 
or 

2. Logic, as in Fowler’s Inductive Logic ; 

( 6 ) 

I. History of England, Green's Short History ; 

2 History of India, during the Hindu, Muhammadan, and British periods 
down to 1835 ; 

3. Arnold’s Lectures on Modern History ; 

or 

3. Mill on Representative Government ; 

or 

3. The History of the Jews, from the beginning of the monarchy to the 
Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus ; 

(«> 

Algebra, Plane Trigonometry (as laid down in the course for Honours), 
Analytical Conic Sections. 

B. Coukse. 

I. — -English, as in the A Course : 

II. — Mathematics, as II of the A Course : 

HI. — Inorganic Chemistry, as in Roscoe : . 

IV. — physical Geography, and one of the follow ing to be selected by the 
candidate : — 

(a) Acoustics, Thermotics, Optics, Magnetism, Electricity (as in Ganot). 

(b) General Physiology, Animal Physiology, Zoology. 

(c) General Physiology, Vegetable Physiology, Botany. 

(d) "Geology, Mineralogy, Palaeontology. 
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306 Subjects for the M A Degree -The B.A degree is followed by 
the MA degree Here the examination is practically confined to one or 
other of the 'following branches of knowledge (i) Languages , (2) History , 
( 3 ) Mental and Moral Philosophy, (4) Mathematics, pure and mixed, (5) 
Natural and Physical Science At Calcutta the candidate is allowed to take up 
one or more of these branches either in the same or in different years , in Mad- 
ias and Bombay a classical language (Oriental or European) is coupled with 
English, and Philosophy with Histoiy and Political Economy "With tho 
M A degree the* college course comes to an end, though in the Calcutta 
University the Premchand Roychand Studentship is tho final goal of academic 
distinction Even to the M.A degree only a very small proportion of students 
have hitherto persevered Thus, in 1881 82, the successful candidates in the 
various examinations were as follows — 



F rst Art* or 
Prev on Exam r. 

BA 

MA 

Calcutta * 

356 

105 

32 

Madras 

366 

135 1 

5 

Bombay 

71 

36 

3 

Total 

793 

266 

40 


307 Grades of Colleges and tmtional Staff —The affiliated colleges 
are of two grades , those whose students go no further than tho First Arts or 
Previous Examination and those in which they proceed to tho B A and M A 
degrees The strength of the teaching staff vanes with the wealth of the msti 
tution the number ot the students and the class of examinations for which 
candidates are sent up Thus the Presidency College in Calcutta has a Pnnci 
pal, eleven Professors, and two teachers of Sanskrit and Arabic This staff 
provides for lectures being given m all the various subjects of all tho examin- 
ations A smaller college will he content with a Principal, two Professors, 
a Pandit, and a Maulavi , hut with no laiger Btaff than this, restrictions are 
necessary as to the choice of subjects in the alternative courses, and but little 
help can he afforded to students reading for the M A degree 

308 Boarding-Houses —In their scheme of discipline and in the academic 
life of their students Indian colleges have but little analogy with those of the 
older of the English Universities, their resemblance being closer to those of 
Scotland and Germany Residence in college buildings is not only not generally 
compulsory, hut the colleges are few m which any systematic provision is made 
for control over the students pursuits out of college hours Boarding houses 
are indeed attached to certain institutions and their number increases year by 
year But, unless the student’s home he at a distance from the collegiate city 
and he have no relatives to receive him it is seldom that he will incur the 
expense which residence involves Two principal reasons account foi this 
feature m our system First the initial outlay upon buildings is one from 
which Government and independent bodies alike shrink For so poor is 
the Indian student that it would ho impossible to demand of him anv hut the 
most moderate rent— a rent perhaps baiely sufficient to cover the cost of the 
annual repairs The second obstacle lies in tbe religious and social prejudices 
which fence class from class 'Not only docs the Hindu refuse to eat with 
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the Musalman, but from close contact with whole sections of his own co- 
religionists he is shut off by the imperious ordinances of cas te. Experience, how- 
ever, has already proved that the harriers of custom are giving way. In the 
North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, where the residential system has 
been widely tried, the success has been considerable ; and notlfing hut want 
of funds stands in the way of a fuller development. In the more important 
Bombay colleges, also, a considerable number of the students aro in residence ; 
in Bengal and Madras the system has been less fully recognised. Yet it is 
the one thing which will give the Departmental officer a hold upon the lives 
of those whose intellects he trains with such sedulous elaboration. Prom 
any attempt to touch the religious side of the student's character, the Govern- 
ment Educational officer is debarred by the principle of religious neutrality. 
AH the more important therefore is it that he should be able to exercise the 
moral influence of a close and watchful discipline. 

309. Oriental Colleges. — We have mentioned " purely oriental colleges." 
Of such, strictly speaking, there now-a-days remain hut three, viz., the Oriental 
College at Lahore, the Oriental Department of the Canning College, Lucknow, 
and the Sanskrit Department of the Benares College In the two former, 
8anskrit, Arabic, and Persian literature aro the subjects of instruction, 
at Benares, Sanskrit alone. Tho once purely Oriental colleges in Calcutta 
now include in their studies a certain admixture of English Thus in the 
Sanskrit College, though the cultivation of Sanskrit scholarship is the main 
object, students are also prepared in all the subjects of the First Arts Course of 
the Calcutta University: in the Madrasa, side by side with the Arabic 
Department, in which Arabic and Persian Literature, Logic, Rhetoric, and 
Muhammadan Law are taught to some two hundred students, is the Anglo- 
Persian Department with twice that number reading for tho Matriculation 
Examination. The four Madrasas established from the income of the Mohsin 
Endowment Fund teach in their highest or “ collegiate ” classes a course in 
Arabic identical in standard with that of the Calcutta Madrasa ; and the 
pupils in all the five Madrasas aro subjected yearly to a central examination. 

310. Collegiate Education in 1882— Of the nine following Tables, 
No. I gives particulars as to the number of colleges throughout India in 1881-82, 
as compared withthoso existing in 1871-72, and their attendance of students, 
No. II, the race or caste of those students, divided into Hindus, MusalmaDs, 
Enropeans or Eurasians, Native Christians, Sikhs, Parsis, and others ; No. Ill, 
the results of the University examinations in Arts; No. TV, the number of 
undergraduates studying optional languages ; No. Y, the number graduating in 
a literary and in a scientific course, lespcctivcly, in those 'Universities in which 
such a distinction exists; No. VI, the expenditure on education in Arts 
Colleges; No. VII, the average annual cost of educating each student; 
No. VIII, the statistics of fees; No IX, an estimate of the number of gradu- 
ates from collegiate institutions who between 1871 and 1882 joined (a) the 
Public service ; or, in a private capacity, (6) the Legal, (c) the Medical, (d) 
the Civil Engineering professions. 
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TABLE No II 

Glassification of College Students by Ttace or Creed for the official year 1881-82. 
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Results of the Higher JJmiersity Examinations tn the official yeai 1881-82 
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Humber of Undergraduates studying each optional language t n the official gear tSSi S2 
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TABLE No VII 

Statement showing the aceiage annual cost (a) of educating each Student in Ai Is Colleges in the official gear 1881 82 
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TABLE No. IX. 


Pkotixcs! 

Number of 
graduate* 

between 
1871 S 2 

entered tLe 
public service, 
British or 
Native I 

w 

Legal 

. to 

Medical 

(4) 

Civil 

Enpiuvenng 

profession. 

Madras 

808 

296 ! 

126 

18 1 


Bombay .... 

635 1 

324 

49 

76 

28 

Bong il 

i 1,696 

534 

471 

13 » 

19 

Noitb Western Provinces and 
Oudh .... 

1 

1 I30 

61 

33 


6 

Punjab 

3S 

2! 

5 



Central frounces 

*4 

S 




Total . 

3.3H 

1,244 

684 

225 

53 


The last tabular statement gives only a partial idea of tlie after-career 
of our Indian graduates. A statement submitted by the Registrar of the Madras 
University, and quoted in the Report of the Provincial Committee (page 
119), shows that out of 971 students who graduated in Madras up to the 31st 
March 1882, 796 are known to be holdingremunerativo employment in fourteen 
or fifteen different professions. On the other band, a letter from the Principal 
of the Civil Engineering College in Madras states that no graduate in Arts or 
Engineering who has passed through tho Civil Engineering College has joined 
the Civil Engineering profession in a strictly private capacity between 1871 and 
1S82. From the Bombay Report we gather that 74 graduates of tho Bombay 
University have found employment in Nativo States, and 78 others have 
chosen private careers cither in education or in commerce. The Reports of 
Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, and tho Punjab, mention a certain num- 
ber of graduates in private service, the numbers being respectively 180, 39, 
and 12. The Report of tho Central Provinces can only inform us of the after- 
life of 14 native gentlemen who, being born in those Provinces, graduated in one 
of the neighbouring Universities. Seven of these serve under tho British Gov- 
ernment, and one holds an important office in Uaidarahad. 

311. Fees in Colleges. — In stating the main facts about the fees in 
colleges, it is necessary to hear in mind that in all Provinces to a certain extent, 
and in some Provinces to a very largo extent, the scholarships awarded to a 
certain portion of the students enable them to pay their fees The amount, there- 
fore, of tho fees charged in tho colleges of each Provinco must ho considered 
in connection with the provision mado for scholarships in that Province. 
Also in all Provinces, except Bengal and the Central Provinces, in addition 
to tho provision for scholarships, a greater or smaller number of the students 
are either wholly or in part exempted from payment of the college fees. 
Thus, tho fee shown in tho Tables as paid on the average is less, and in some 
ca^cs very greatly less, than it would he if fees at tho appointed rate were 
paid by all. 

Madras.— In Madras there is a somewhat complicated arrangement by 
•which fees at varying rates arc charged according as tho college is Government 
or aided, and according as it is situated in the Presidency town or in Mofussii 
towns that are regarded as backward or advanced in an educational point of 
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21 

5 



Central Provinces 



8 
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3011 j 

1,244 

684 
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The last tabular statement gives only a partia2 idea of the after-career 
of our Indian graduates. A statement submitted by tlie Registrar of the Madras 
University, and quoted in the Report of the Provincial Committee (page 
1 19), shows that out of 97 1 students who graduated in Madras up to the 31st 
March 1882, 796 are known to be bolding remunerative employment in fourteen 
or fifteen different professions. On the other hand, a letter from the Principal 
of the Civil Engineering College in Madras states that no graduate in Arts or 
Engineering who has passed through the Civil Engineering College has joined 
the Civil Engineering profession in a strictly private capacity between 1871 and 
1882. From the Bombay Report we gather that 74 graduates of the Bombay 
University bavo found employment in Native States, and 78 others have 
chosen private careers either in education or in commerce. The Reports of 
Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, and the Punjab, mention a certain num- 
ber of graduates in private service, the numbers being respectively 180,39, 
and \2. The Report of the Central Provinces can only inform us of the after- 
life of 14 native gentlemen who, being bom in those Provinces, graduated in one 
of the neighbouring Universities. Seven of these serve under the British Gov- 
ernment, and one holds an important office in Haidarabad. 

311. Fees in Colleges. — In stating the main facts about the fees in 
colleges, it is necessary to bear in mind that in all Provinces to a certain extent, 
and in some Provinces to a very largo extent, the scholarships awarded to a 
certain portion of the students enable them to pay their fees. The amount, there- 
fore, of the fees charged in. the colleges of each Province must be considered 
in connection with the provision made for scholarships in that Province. 
Alsu in all Provinces, except Bengal and the Central Provinces, in addition 
to the provision for scholarships, a greater or smaller number of the students 
are either wholly or in part exempted from payment of the college fees. 
Thus, the fee shown in the Tables as paid on the average is less, and in some 
ea«es very greatly less, than it would he if fees at the appointed rate were 
paid by all. 

Madras. — In Madras there is a somewhat complicated arrangement by 
which fees at varying rates are charged according as the college is Government 
or aided, and according as it is situated in the Presidency town or in Mofussil 
towns that are regarded as backward or advanced in an educational point of 
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view. It may bo enough to say that the highest fee charged is Its. 5 a month in 
Government colleges, and Its. 4 in aided colleges ; the lowest Its. 3 in Gov- 
ernment and Rs. 2 in aided colleges. Muhammadans arc required to pay only 
half the usual fee, and it is provided that the number of freo scholars shall not 
exceed 5 per cent, of the total number on the roll in cither Government or 
aided colleges. The average fee actually paid during tlm year 1881-82 was 
Rs. 45-13 in Government colleges, and Its 29-11 in aided. In the unaided 
colleges, which arc under no rule in regard to fees, fcho average amount paid 
for the year by each student was Es. 29. 


Bombay. — In Bombay tho fees in Government colleges vary from Es. 10 
a month to Rs, 5 in the case of ordinary students, or to Es. 3 in the case 
of holders of junior scholarships. In the two aided colleges the fees arc Es. 8 
and Rs. 6 a month. In Government colleges only five per cent, of the 
students on the rolls may bo exempted from payment of fees. In aided colleges 
there is no restriction as to the number of the students that may bo admitted 
free. The average fee actually paid in Government colleges for tho year 1881-82 
was Rs. 81-11, and in aided colleges Es. 59. 


Bengal. — In Bengal the highest fee charged is Rs. 12 a month in the Presi- 
dency College. In other Government colleges it ranges from Es. 3 to Es 6 
a month. In one aided college it is Rs. 6, in tho others Es 5 a month. No 
students are admitted free in Government or aided colleges In unaided 
colleges the ordinary rate is Es. 3. The average fee actually paid in Govern- 
ment colleges for tlic year 1881-82 was Rs 88-3, and in aided colleges Rs. 54. 
In tho only unaided college which lias furnished returns on this point the 
average fee paid for the year was Es 31-8. 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh. — In the North-Western Provinces 
the rate of fees is Es 5 a month in the degree classes of Government 
colleges, and Es 3 in the classes preparing for tho Tirst Examination in Arts. 
In aided colleges the rate vanes from Es. 5 to Ec. 1 a month. In Govern- 
ment colleges there arc no exemptions from tho payment of fees ; and the same 
practice is generally followed in aided colleges, though there is no definits 
regulation on the point. The average fee actually paid in Government colleges 
for the year 1881-82 was Rs. 42-14, and in aided colleges Es. 16-8. 

Punjab— In the. Government College, Lahore, the only college in the 
Punjab for which full information is available, a uniform fro of Rs. 2 a month is 
charged, although there is a standing order that fees from Es 2 to 5 should be 
levied according to the income of the parent or guardian ; and a small number 
of students are admitted free. The average fee actually paid for the year 
1881-82 was Es. 21-14 


Central Provinces. In the only college in the Central Provinces the rate 
of fee is Es. 2 a month. There are no exemptions, and the average fee 
actually paid in the year 1881-82 was Rs. 20-10. 


. Summary. It appears from this review that the fee paid in aided colleges 
is less by about one-thud than is paid in those maintained by Government. 
This seems about the ratio at which it is possible for both classes of institutions 
to thrive. It is also the ratio that is fixed in Madras by a formal regulation. 


In Government colleges fees are paid into the Treasury. In other colleges 
they are retained by the managers. Practically, in both cases they are a 
contribution towards the expense o£ the colleges The extent to nhich they 
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number of their students, there is little to stimulato the growth of those en- 
dowments to help poor students which are one of tho most graceful and most 
useful tributes that wealth can pay to learning. 

313 . Arts College Scliolarsliips-— Most colleges, if not all, have scholar- 
ships which are their own exclusive property, having originated from private 
endowments or subscriptions. Thus, the Presidency College, Calcutta, has 
Bs. 4,500 a year of endowed scholarships; and the other endowed scholarship 
funds! attached to different colleges in Bengal, yield an income of Its. 6,452 a 
year. This is exclusive of University scholarships, and also of the Molisin 
scholarships of Rs. 9,000 a year. The Elpliinstonc College, Bombay, has 
endowed scholarships to the amount of Its. 6,360 a year, and tho colleges of 
the North-Western Provinces together about tho samo amount. The Aligarh 
College also is richly endowed in this respect. But regarding scholarships of 
this class there is no full information before tho Commission, and the only 
scholarships that can he adequately dealt with hero are those tbatnro paid from 
funds managed by the Education Department and those that belong to the 
Universities hut are held in tho Arts colleges affiliated to them. There is a 
striking difference in tho amount spent on college scholarships in the various 
Provinces. The following is the amount of funds controlled by the Education 
Department that is spent in each Province on collcgo scholarships, and the pro- 
portion which the sum thus expended hears to tho whole amount spent from all 
sources on education of every kind : — 



ft 

rcrccntspo of toUl 
expenditure 

Madras . . 

. • 10,254 

. . '29 

Bombay 

. . 13,086 

. . *3S 

Bengal 

. . 1,01,009* 

. . i*6i 

North-'Western Provinces 

. . 7,972 

. . *50 

Punjab . . . 

• • 12,655 

. *77 

Central Provinces 

7-7*2 

. . r»4 


Madras.— In Madras, 15 Government scholarships of Rs. 15 a month 
are given on the results of the First Examination in Arts. They arc thus 
apportioned: There arc 13 out of tho 22 Districts that have second-grade 
colleges, and a scholarship is given to the student who stands highest on the 
University list from each of thesa Districts. Ono scholarship is given to the 
Muhammadan student and one to the Uriya student who stands highest in tho 
University list. These scholarships arc tcnablo at any first-grade college in the 
Presidency for the two years between tho PA. and B.A. examinations. 
Twenty Government scholarships of Rs. 10 a month are given on the 
results of the Matriculation Examination. These are tenable for four years, 
at any college in the Presidency, provided the holder pass the Pirst Exa- 
mination in Arts at the end of two years, and are thus apportioned : Ono is 
given to the student who stands highest from each of the eight Districts that 
have no college of either grade, six are given to students of ono particularly * 
backward District, and six aro reserved for Muhammadans from any District. 
The University disposes of three scholarships tenable at Arts colleges, all 
of which are restricted to natives of certain Districts. There is also a system 
in virtue of which the first twenty at the P A. examination and the first 
twenty at the Matriculation examination, if they have failed to receive stipend- 
iary scholarships, may he admitted free into any Government, or, with the 
sanction of the managers, into any aided, college. Cone? ' -g this, the Pro- 
vincial Committee remark: “It certainly see* * * * ** he fairer— in 

* Inclusive of R» 12,000 for scholarships attached to tbf 
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“ every way better — if rewards given by Government were given impartially to 
“ all schools, and if, instead of free scholarships, an allowance equivalent to the 
“fee mo made, which the pupil enjoying it might draw whether ho attended 
“a Government or non-Governmont institution.” 

Bombay. — In Bombay, the Scholarship Fund controlled by the Educa- 
tion Department is thus apportioned: There are two annual scholarships of 
Its, 20 a month restricted to Sind students, and tenable for four years. These 
seem to bo the only scholarships of this class that may he held at any college pre- 
ferred by the holder. In tho Elphiastono College there am 45 scholarships of 
the aggregate raluo of Its. 660 a month. Of this amount, Rs. 530, though 
administered by tho Education Department, arc the proceeds of privato endow- 
ments, and only Rs. 130 arc directly contributed from Provincial Funds. In 
tlio Dcccan College the aggregate Government expenditure on. scholarships is 
Rs. 275 a month. The Provincial Committee consider that the circumstances 
under which this large provision was made by Government for scholarships 
restricted to these two colleges, were such that it might he regarded unfair to 
throw them open to other colleges now, and they recommend no change except 
“ that as far as practicable they should bo awarded to poor students who, but 
“ for the stipends, might bo unable to continue their studies at college.” Mr. 
"Wordsworth, liowovcr, tbc Principal of tile Elphinstono College, says in his 
evidence : “ I think it would bo moro fair if tbc money which the Government 
“ devotes to college scholarships were open to general competition, or given away 
«' in connection with the University examinations. Tho successful candidates 
“ should have the choice of joining any college for which they felt a preference. 
'* This is a point on which I can understand that the aided colleges may feel 
“that they are not quite fairly treated.” The Bombay University disposes of 
fifteen endowed scholarships tenable at any affiliated Arts College. Their 
aggregate value is Rs. 451 a month. Seven aro restricted to special Districts, 
and some of the others are for the encouragement of special studies. Some 
are held for one year only, but most fora longer term. 

Bengal. — In Bengal, there are provided from public funds 49 scholarships 
awarded on the results of the First Examination in Arts. Ten of these, of the 
yalue of Rs. 25 a month, are given to the students who stand highest at the 
examination. Tho remaining 39, each of the value of Rs. 20 a month, are 
distributed among the colleges of particular Districts. There are also 152 
scholarships awarded on the results of the Matriculation Examination. Ten 
of these, of the value of Rs. 20 a month, are given to the students who stand 
highest at the examination. The remainder, viz., 47 of the value of Rs. 15 
a month, and 95 of the value of Rs. 10 a month, are distributed to each Divi- 
sion and District in some proportion to the average number of candidates, and 
with reference to the educational advancement of the locality. All scholar- 
ships, except a few which must he held at a college in the District to which the 
student belongs, may beheld at any affiliated college where instruction is given 
in the subjects of the examination for which the holder is preparing. Provi- 
sion is further made for paying two-thirds of the fee of every Muham- 
madan student in whatever college he may he studying. The fond from 
which this provision is made, though managed by the Department, is 
derived from a private endowment Of the 2,738 students in the colleges ot 
Bengal, 402 may he holders of scholarships provided directly by the State, in 
addition to those who hold scholarships originally derived from private 
sources. The University of Calcutta awards five scholarships tenable at 
Arts colleges. They, are all held for one year, and their aggregate value is * 
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Its 112 1 month Of the total amount spent upon scholarships in Bengal, 
Its 17,803 are derived from endowments 

North-Western Provinces —In the North-Western Provinces scholar- 
ships tenable at any college in the Province are awarded on tho results of the 
Matriculation, Tirst Arts, and B A Examinations Their number is not 
fixed, but they are not to he more than one fourth the Dumber of candidates 
successful m these examinations, and they are given only to students who pass 
in the first class In 1881-82, fifty-nine Government scholai ships, aggregating 
Rb 5,094, and Local scholarships to the value of Bs 5 754, were held by 
students in. the various colleges, Government and non Government 

Punjab — In the Punjab, scholarships of Bs 12 a month are given 
from State funds to one fourth of those who pass the Entrance Examination 
of the Punjab University, and scholai slups of Bs 16 a month to those who 
pass with credit the Proficiency, or Intermediate, Examination Up to the 
end of 1881 82 these scholarships were tenable only m a Government college, 
hut they are now open to any other college in the Province In the year 
1881 82 a sum of Bs 12,655 ' vas drawn in scholarships of all kinds by students 
of the Lahore College Of the 103 student® attending it, 76 were scholarship 
holders, and only 27 non stipendiary In the Onental College, as a rule, all the 
students hold scholarships, which aie paid partly fiom the geneiil funds of 
tho University, and partly from endowments at its disposal The sum thus 
6pent in 1881 82 was Bs 5,933 The fact should he noted that the Punjab 
colleges have depended always upon a system of scholarships, which is incon- 
sistent with the declared policy of the Government of India A few years 
after the establishment of the Government colleges exception was taken bj 
that Government to the high cost of educating students who were paid foi 
tlicir attendance, and the proportion of scholarships was limited as stated 
above 

Central Provinces.— In the Central Piovmces, junior scholarships tenable 
si the self eehege m the Troneee are assigned yearly on the results of the 
Matriculation Examination They vary m amount from Bs 7 to Bs 10 
according to place in the University list, and the District from which the student 
comes Thus residents in Jabalpur, where tbe college is situated, draw 
the lowest rate Senior scholarships are given on the results of the F A exam 
ination, and are tenable at any college in India where the holder can carrv 
on lus studies to a higher stage Their value is Bs 20 a month for a student 
who passes in the first class and Bs 15 for one who passes m the second The 
sum spent on scholarships in 18S1 82 was Bs 7 955 , Bs 5,419 on students at 
Jabalpur, and Bs 2,536 on those m other colleges Of the 65 undergraduates 
at Jabalpur, 5 1 held scholarships 

314 . Social Position of Students — As regards the social position of the 
students, it would appear from the returns given in the Provincial Beports, 
that a very considerable majority belong to the middle classes Among these, 
the sons of Government officials, as might he expected, largely preponderate 
over any other section of the community The great landed proprietors are 
scarcely, if at all, represented , trade and commerce contribute something like 
one in ten , in Madras about one third arc put down as the sons of farmers or 
landholders , in Bengal tbe incomes of more than half the parents are assessed 
at sums varying from £20 to £200 a vear Purtherpartieul * -jnous forms 
will be found in tbe Provincial Beports, but these, - ot admit 

of any uniform classification 
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315. Colleges and their Staff. — A general view of the different grades of 
colleges has already been given : we here subjoin fuller particulars. 

Madras.— -In Madras there are six first-grade colleges, three Government 
and three aided; and eighteen second-grade colleges, seven being Government, 
eight aided, and three unaided. In first-grade colleges, the largest staff is seven 
Professors and one Assistant Professor; and the smallest, one Professor and 
three Assistant Professors In second-grade colleges the staff consists in all 
cases of one Professor and one Assistant Professor. This staff docs not, how- 
ever, include the Pandits or Munshis who are employed to teach the various 
second languages. In some colleges there are as many as eleven of these ; hut 
in most cases, or probably in all, they do duty in the school departments as well 
as in the colleges. 


Bombay. — In Bombay there are four first-grade colleges, two Government 
and two aided; and two second-grade colleges, one Government and one 
maintained by the Kolhapur State. In first-grade colleges the largest staff 
is eight Professors and nine subordinate officers who give a portion of their 
time to college work as lectin ers, Pandits, or instructors in some special 
subjects, for example, in drawing. The smallest staff consists of four Professors 
and one Assistant Professor, with four officers whose time is partly given to tho 
college. In both the second-grade colleges the staff consists of three Professors 
and an assistant whose time is partly given to the college. 


Bengal. — In Bengal there arc eleven first-grade colleges, seven Govern- 
ment, tlneo aided, aud one unaided ; and ten second-grade colleges (exclusive 
of the College Department of the Bethunc Female School), four Government, 
two aided, and four unaided. In first-grade colleges the largest staff is eleven 
Professors, besides three Professors who teach the second languages ; and tho 
smallest is two Professors, one Assistant Professor, and two lecturers. In 
second-grade colleges the largest staff consists of throe Professors with three 
assistants ; and the smallest (excluding one college which is not yet in full 
work), one Professor with three assistants 

North-Western Provinces. — In the North -"Western Provinces there arc 
six first-grade colleges, three Government, two aided and one unaided, and 
one second-grade college, which is unaided. The Agra College, here reckoned as 
a Government college, is now being placed on the aided footing. The largest 
staff consists of four Professors with one Assistant Professor; and the smallest, 
of three Professors with three teachers of the second languages. The second- 
<wade college has a staff of four Professors, hut two of these give only a portion 
of tlicir time to work in the college. 

Punjab. — In the Punjab there is hut one college in regard to which 
detailed information has been obtained. It is of the first grade, and is maintained 
by Government. Its staff consists of four Professors, with two assistants and 
two teachers of the second languages. There are also the Oriental College 
m which the teaching staff consists in part of stipendiary fellows and scholars ; 
and the Delhi Missionary College officered by the gentlemen of the Cambridge 
Mission with two or three native assistants who are also masters in the school 
Department. 

Central Provinces.— In the Central Provinces there is but one college. 
It is of the second grade, and is maintained by Government. Its staff consists 
of three Professors with four assistants; but all these gentlemen devote a por- 
tion of their time to the high school connected with the college. 
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Summary.— By far the strongest staff is that of the Presidency College, 

Calcutta, with eleven Professors and one Assistant Professor. Next come the 
Elplnnstone College, Bombay, with eight Professors ; and the Madras Presi- 
dency College with six Professors and one Assistant Professor. As a rule, 
the staff is considerably larger in Government than in non-Government colleges ; 
but St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, has ten Professors, and St. Xavier’s, 
Calcutta, nin e. It is understood, however, that most of these gentlemen give 
only a portion of their time to tho colleges with which they are connected. Three 
non-Government colleges in Calcutta have each nine Professors and assistants, 
hut whether their whole time i3 given to college work does not appear. 
Elsewhere, the staff of non-Government colleges is considerably smaller. 

316 . Salaries of Professors— Information can he given with precision 
as to the salaries of Professors in Government colleges, but some aided colleges 
have supplied no information upon this point, and in one or two of the cases 
where information is supplied, it is not clear whether a deduction has or has 
not been made for extra collegiate work. A special difficulty arises also in the 
case of colleges maintained by the Jesuit Pathers, from the fact that regular 
salaries are not paid to tbeir Professors On this account no statement of 
salaries has been received from St. Xavier’s College in Bombay; and the 
statements furnished by St. Xavier’s College in Calcutta and St Joseph’s at 
Negapatam, are understood to be estimates of the salaries the Professors might 
receive if they were employed in colleges where regular salaries are paid. 
In stating the main facts concerning salaries of Professors, the salaries of all 
Assistants are left out of view, as these range from full Assistant Professors 
who aro virtually Professors in all hut name, to gentlemen who receive a 
small compensation for a single hour’s work daily, or it may he even less 
The main facts, with these explanations, may he stated as follows. 

, Madras— In Madras, in Government colleges of the first grade, the highest 

salary is Rs. 1,250 a month, and the lowest Rs. 750. In aided colleges of 
the first grade, the highest salary is Rs. 450 and the lowest Rs. 365. In Gov- 
( ernment colleges of tho second grade the highest salary is Rs. 500 and the 
lowest Rs. 165. In aided colleges of the second grade, the highest salary is 
Rs. 400 and the lowest Rs. 200. In unaided colleges the highest salary is 
Rs. 425 and the lowest Rs. 350. 

Bombay.— In Bombay, in Government colleges of the first grade, the 
highest salary is Rs. 1,500 a month, and the lowest Rs. 200. In aided colleges 
of the first grade, the highest salary is Rs. 400 a month, and the lowest Rs. 70. 
In second grade colleges, one of which is partly maintained by the British 
Government and the other by the Kolhapur State, the highest salary is 
Rs. 800 a month, and the lowest Rs. 250. 

Bengal— In Bengal, in Government colleges of the first grade, the highest 
salary is Its. 1,500, and the lowest Rs. 300. In aided colleges of the first grade, 
the highest salary is Rs. 610 and the lowest Rs. 75. In unaided colleges of 
the first grade the highest salary is Rs. 225, and the lowest Rs. 60. In 
Government colleges of the second grade, the highest salary is Rs. goo, and 
Rid lowest Rs 150. In aided colleges of the second grade, the highest salary is 
J : 3 s ? ? ml tho lo,rest all<rat tts - 7 "- For unaided colleges of the second grade 
detailed figures hare not been obtained, but the salaries are believed to be on a 
somewhat lower scale than those in the unaided first-grade colleges. 

North-Western Nrovinces.-In the North-Western Provinces, in Gov- 
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eminent colleges of th3 first grade, the highest salary is Rs 1,250 and the West 
Rs 200 In aided colleges of the first grade, the highest salary is Rs 1,000, 
and the lowest Rs 1 75 Tor the unaided colleges no figures have been obtained 

Punjab — In the Punjab, in the only college for which detailed inform 
ation is available, the highest salary is Rs 1,250, and the lowest Rs 500 

Central Provinces.- In the Central Provinces, in the Government col 
lege, which is of the second grade, the highest salary is Rs 500 and. the 
lowest Rs 180 

Summary. — Of first grade colleges maintained by Government, the total 
expense vanes from Rs 1 ,20,498 per annum, which is the gross annual outlay on 
the Presidency College in. Calcutta through Rs 92,472 on the Elphmstone College 
m Bombay, and Rs 68 875 on the Presidency College m Madras, down to Rs 
16,662 at Rajshahye in Bengal Of aided first grade colleges, the expense ranges 
from Rs 41,383, the annual outlay on tho Canning College at Lucknow, down 
to St Xavier s m Bombay, which costs annually but Rs 1 2,000 The total 
annual cost of second grade colleges maintained by Government varies from 
Rs 20 626 per annum in the Sanskrit College at Calcutta down to Rs 3646 
per annum at Madura , while the annual outlay on aided colleges of the second 
grade ranges from Rs 13 287 in the London Mission Institution at Bliowam 
pore down to Rs 2,738 in the Hindu College at Vizagapatam This great 
variation m th 4 expense of colleges springs from various causes One is the 
different degrees in which the staff of each consists of the graduates of Indian 
Universities, who arc naturally obtainable at a cheaper rate than graduates 
from Europe The question liow far Indian graduates should be employed as 
Professors is one on which widely different opinions are held by witnesses, and on 
a point of this 1 ind it is obviously impossible to lay down a stringent rule 
That they may be safely employed more generally than hitherto has been 
tho case in the great Government colleges at tho Presidency towns, we 
have no doubt on the other hand, ei cry encouragement should he given to 
the employment of European graduates in colleges under native manage- 
ment The variation in expense arises partly also from the largo salaries 
paid to some of the European Professors inGovemment colleges, and to 
these large salines some of our witnesses have raised objections But from 
tbe point of view of academic standing the Professors as a body certainly 
deserve salaries os high as any that aro given The graded service, with 
liberal rates of paj, was instituted with the express object of attracting dis 
tinguishcd graduates from the English Universities, and thus of entrust 
mg tho higher education of Indian students to a body of men whose position 
and attainments would ensure work of n high degree of excellence Nor 
has experience failed to bear out tho expectation entertained, for education 
in Induowcsa great debt to the z°al and ability of tho many distinguished men 
who have attached themselves to its service At the same time it may be fully 
admitted that if Government colleges aro in all respects to he a model to tho 
native colleges that ought to spring up around them, they must he conducted on 
principles of strict economy, and from this point of view it is clear that efforts 
should he mado to provido suitable men at the most economical rates consistent 
with the maintenance of full efficiency Yet another cause of tho variation of 
expense is the different amount of actual teaching given by Professors indifferent 
colleges It is plain that this .varies considerably in different 1 rovmccs and 
different colleges, but the information afforded is not sufficient to determine 
what the limits of variation arc In the several Provincial Reports will be 
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found complete lists of tlie stuff of each college and of the salary attached to 
each professorship 

317. College libraries, and the Extent to which they are used — 

Madras -TheBeportof the Madras Provmcial Committee gives (page 116) 
thenumhfr of hooks for each college l.taary , hut the figures though taken 
fmm official retnrns. seem, in some cases, to fall short of the real nnmher It 
■s hardly credible that the S P G first grade college at Tan]ore has only five 
hooks in its library, while the S P G second grade college at Triehmopoly 
has i 120 The number of boohs in the library of St Joseph s College is not 
600. hut approximates to 2 000, as may be seen from its printed catalogue The 
best furnished library among the Government institutions 13 that of the Presi 
dencv College, which contains 3,289 volumes, and receives from Government an 
annual grant of Bs 1,000 Tlie Christian College, an aided institution, has 
, I0 , only two aided colleges have ever received any grant for their libraries 
iii the last mentioned college there is an arrangement which is worthy of 
notice and of imitation Some 700 of the volumes are books of refeience and 
ore arranged as a consulting library to which the students have access the 
whole day and also on holidays The fact mentioned in the Provincial Beport 
that there are about 1 1,000 references a year shows how greatly the privilege is 
valued No plan seems better fitted to encourage students to rely upon their 
own exertions 


Bombay— AH the Government colleges in Bombay have libraries Those 
of the Elphinstone and Deccan colleges are of considerable value and receive 
annual additions, Bs 500 being spent on purchases of new hooks every year 
The two aided institutions the Free General Assembly’s and St Xavier’s, have 
also their libraries But the former contains mainly works of theological litera- 
ture, and the latter is chiefly for the use of the Professors 

I Bengal —In Bengal the Presidency College, which for many years has 
' received a monthly grant of Bs 300, has accumulated a comprehensive library of 
modern literature in all branches of knowledge Annual grants, varying from 
Bs 300 to Bs 400 a year, are given with the Bame object to six other Govern 
ment colleges of the first grade, and smaller sums to second grade colleges 
No mention is made in the Beport of the Bengal Committee of libraries in aided 
colleges, from which, however, it should not be concluded that they have none 
worthy of notice St Xavier’s College library, for instance, is supplied with 
a large number of well selected books 

North-Western Provinces —The libraries of the Government colleges m 
the IS orth 'Western Provinces are excellent There are libraries too, though 
not quite so considerable, in the aided institutions 


Punjab —The library at the Lahore Government College contains about 
1,400 books on all branches of literature, both English and European The 
Oriental section is poor, and is said to contain much that is valueless 


Central Provinces — The college library at Jabalpur possesses upwards 
of i.ooo volumes many of which, however, are said to be but ill suited for tl c 
students and to be seldom used by them 


Summary. — As regards tbe extent to wlncb college libraries are used, the 
information obtained seems to show that among the students of some colleges a 
perceptible taste for general reading has sprung up let, the Bombay, the 
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Bengal, and the North-Western Provinces Reports agree in saying that the 
general reading of students is confined to a very narrow range, being almost 
entirely limited to the boohs which have some bearing on the subjects of 
examinations ; though an exception to a limited extent is made in Bombay in 
the case of the students of the Elphinstone college. In Bengal, it is 
expected that the new scheme of studies, which is to come into force in 
1884, will help to develops among the best students a taste for private reading. 

318. Laboratories and Apparatus for Instruction : Hadras.— The 
value of the laboratories and apparatus for instruction in the colleges of the Pro- 
vince of Madras is given at page 1170! the Provincial Report, and is, on an 
average, much lower in most Government than in non-Government institutions. 
Moreover, nothing is said of the laboratories and apparatus of tho two principal 
Government colleges, viz., the Kombakonum and the Presidency Colleges, 
though the Commission, when sitting in Madras, was able to satisfy itself that 
the fatter is well supplied with appliances for physical and chemical instruc- 
tion and for the study of natural science, &c. Seven of the aided colleges 
received grants from Government. It may be observed that grants for appar- 
atus required for instruction in scienco or art are given only once in Madras. 


Bombay. — In Bombay the Elphinstone College and the two aided colleges 
are fairly equipped with scientific apparatns, for which the last two received of 
late a grant of Rs. 3,000 from Government. But the Deccan and tho Rajaram 
Colleges are insufficiently provided, while the Gujarat College lias no appa- 
ratus at all. And it may be said that not a single college in the Province 
of Bombay is furnished with a set of appliances altogether commensurate with 
the requirements of the science course newly adopted by the University. 


Bengal. In Bengal four Government colleges aro reported to bowellsup- 

ulied with chemical and physical laboratories. That of the Presidency College is 
thoroughly complete. All other Government institutions possess what is strict- 
ly necessary for imparting instruction. When the alternative courses in science 
were adopted, the sum of Rs. 5,000 was allotted to each first-grade Government 
colle"C for the purchase of scientific apparatus, and many additional grants 
havo'since been made. The Report of Bengal makes no mention of any labor- 
atory in aided colleges. Yet the Herd. Patlicr Lnfont states in his evidence 
that St Xavier’s College has a collection of apparatus which he considers one 
of the best in Calcutta, and the value of which he estimates atRs. so, 000. He 
adds that liberal grants have occasionally been given to that institution by 
Government for the purchase of instruments. 


North-Western Provinces.-In the North-Western Provinces, the 
Allaliahad, Agra, and Benares Government colleges, and the aided Canning 
College at Lucknow, have laboratories. 

Puniab— -The Lahore College has as yet no special laboratory; hut the 
aenuisition of one has been sanctioned. It is sufficiently provided with appara- 
tus for Physics and Chemistry for instruction up to the B.A. standard, ami has 
a fairly completo cabinet of specimens in Geology. 


Central Provinces. — The college at Jabalpur has only a small set of 
chemical apparatus. Application has been mado for the purchase of a com- 
plete set of apparatus for teaching Physical Science. 

319 Oriental Colleges.-Of the general character and objects of these 
colleges, an account lias already been given. It must be remembered, however, 
that iu their course of studies they arc far from uniform. In some, such 
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as the Calcutta Madrasi, there is an admixture of English , in others, such as 
the Oriental Department of the Canning College, Lucknow, the Onental methods 
of teaching are still observed Not being affiliated to tho Universities, except 
in the Punjab, they have no general standard of examination the students 
attending them are generally poorer and more dependent upon scholarships* in 
fact, m the Oriental College, Lahore, nearly every student receives help of 
this kind. In the four following Tables will he found statistical information 
as to the more important points, though in regard to one point hy no means 
unimportant, vis , the rates of fees, we have received no detailed returns — 

Oriental Colleges 
TABLE No i a. 

Comparative Stall sties of Oriental Colleges jn British India tn 1S70 7/ and 1881-82 
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TABLE No 2 a 
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TABM No 4 a 

statement showing the average animal cost ■ of educating each student rn 
» Oriental Colleges in 1881-83 



320. Moral Training in Colleges— Tho subject of moral training in 
colleges is replete with difficulties— difficulties, however, that are mainly 
practical Tor there is no difference of opinion as to moral training being as 
necessary as intellectual or physical training, and no dissent from tho principle 
that a system in which moral training was wholly neglected would be un. 
worthy of the namo of education Nor, again, is them any difference of opinion 
as to the moral value of the love of law and order, of tho respect for superiors, 
of the obedience, regularity, and attention to duty winch every well-conducted 
college is calculated to promote All these have, by tlio nearly universal 
consent of the witnesses, done a great deal to elevate the moral tono and 
improve the daily praetico of the great bulk of those who have been trained 
in the colleges of India The degree m which different colleges have 
exerted a moral influence of this kind is probably as various as the degree 
of success that has attended the intellectual training given in them, and 
has doubtless been different in all colleges at different tunes, depending as it 
does so largely on the character and personal influence of the Principal and 
Professors who may form the staff at any given period So far all the witness- 
es, and probably all intelligent men, are substantially agreed Difficulties 
S thB 1 “ IaiSel Wllcthcr S 0011 * *>“> by distinct moral 

th \ m ° ral Sl 'pervisitm which all admit to he good and 
. ^ ,r ma<ie mDre ^borough than it is at present 

ColW AW, h PP 0 I i “ Yi Mlssl0Iia 'y Societies, in the Anglo Muhammadan 
' w ^ ° n0 ° tb,!r C 0 ,lc S e native management, the 
attempt has been made to give such moral teaching on the basis of rdigion In 
Government colleges there has been no attempt at direct moral teacW In 

00“^ sucU rf T n T as 

moral lessons as are afforded bv the studv of tl ° °IT ortu “ 1 t Ies for indirect 
occurrences of ordinary academic life Pel t “7 ’f* 1 ” ail,11 >ytlie 

of connecting jr -v, in n , Iteh^Kms education, and the possibility 

tus a p„?zr„r co z r s® cmsite 

in places where tLZ „ ' u,trodM1 "S d»tmct moral teaching 

to 1)11115 out tlie views of our wit!i° aS lnstructl0n Tlle question that was put 
S tne views of our witnesses on the point stood thus -“Does de- 
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“ finite instruction in duty and the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
“ the course of Government colleges and schools ? Have you any suggestions 
“to make on this subject ?” None of tho witnesses raised any objection in prin- 
ciple to such instruction being given. A considerable ilumber held that there 
is no need for such instruction, and two of these, the Principals of Government 
colleges in Bombay and Madras, held that no good result can flow from devoting 
a distinct portion of time to tho teaching of duty and the principles of moral com 
duct. S ome also held that tho practical difficulties in the way of introducing moral 
instruction into Government colleges are so great that it is expedient to leave 
matters as they are. The great majority, however, of the witnesses that dealt 
with the question at all, expressed a strong desire that definite moral instruc- 
tion should form part of the college course. If we may judge by the utter- 
ances of tho witnesses, the#! is in tho North -'Western Provinces and the Punjab 
a deep-seated and widespread feeling that discipline and moral supervision 
require to be supplemented by definite instruction in the principles of morality. 
The feeling seems not to he so strong in the Provinces where Western education 
has been longer and more firlmy established ; but some of the witnesses in every 
Province and some of every class, Native and European equally, have asserted 
that there is urgent need that the principles of morality should be definitely ex- 
pounded. A review of the evidence seems to show that moral instruction 
may be introduced into the course of Government colleges without objection 
anywhere, and in some Provinces with strong popular approval. Those who 
wish definite moral instruction to be introduced generally advocate the teaching 
of some moral text-hook. No one, however, has pointed to any text-hook 
that he is prepared to recommend for immediate introduction. One witness 
has indicated a difficulty that requires consideration, vis., that if morality be 
introduced as a definite subject of study, a demand will certainly arise for test- 
ing proficiency in it by means of examinations, and that wlule on the one hand 
acquaintance with theories of morality implies no moral improvement, on 
the other examinations can never test actual growth in practical morality. 
Tho difficulty thus suggested is that students will not pay serious attention 
to the moral instruction given them unless it is made to tell in their favour at 
University or other public examinations. It is certainly undesirable to attempt 
to gau"e morality by means of the University, hut it seems too unfavourable 
an estimate of Indian students to hold that they care for nothing beyond pass- 
in" or standing well at examinations ; or even if such a state of feeling be too 
prevalent at present, it seems premature to argue that no better state of feel- 
in" can bo induced. One of tbe Provincial Reports quotes the head of an aided 
eolle "0 as testifying that no complaint bad ever reached him of the appropri- 
ation of four hours a week to religious instruction, a subject which counts for 
nothing at University examinations. Our Recommendation (No. 9) will he 
found in the last paragraph of this Chapter. 

321. Religious Teaching in Colleges.— Government having deliberately 
adopted the policy of religious neutrality, there is no religious teaching in the 
colle"Cs managed by the Department of Education The grant-in-aid system is 
based upon the same policy, and it might therefore seem that the subject of reli- 
gious teaching in aided colleges has no place in the Report of this Commission. 
Nor would it if the question had not been raised by some of the witnesses whether 
another policy than the present bo not equally consistent with the religious 
neutrality of Government colleges, the policy, namely, not of excludingall religi- 
ons, but of giving equal facility for instruction in them all. This has been ad lo- 
cated by several native witnesses, especially in the Punjab. The argument ad- 
duced in favour of such a policy seems generally to be that the minds of students 
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are so filled -with tlicir secular studies that religion drops out of view and ceases 
to influence them, and that home influence 1ms been found in practice too arc ah to 
counteract the anti religious, or rather non religious, influence which exclusive 
attention to the subjects studied at college is exerting This is expressed as 
follows by one who pleads strongly for a change in this respect “ Children are 
“ seut to school as soon as they are able to talk and more about freely, and they 
« spend a number of years in school, until in f ict they arc passed out as full- 
* blown B A ’s or some such thing Their w hole time ami attention being 

“ devoted to school books, they fall very little under what is called the home 
‘ influence The unfavourable impressions w Inch the children reccn e m 

“ the school for a series of jears at the early part of their ago sit deep in their 
“hearts and exert a verj demoralising mflucnco upon them in after life, to the 
prejudice of themselves and of those who come in their way "Will Govcrn- 
“ ment tolerate such a state of things ? TVilI it still persist in a policy which 
“ excludes religion from the State education, hut encourages something which is 
“anti religious, though in the most indirect manner?” The remedj proposed 
is that Government should employ teachers of all prevalent forms of religion to 
gire instruction in its colleges, or should at least guc such teachers admission 
to its colleges if their services are provided by outside bodies W c arc unable to 
recommend the adoption of any plan of this kind How ever praiseworthy the 
feelings that underlie such a proposal, we arc satisfied that no such scheme can 
he reduced to practice m the present state of Indian society The svstem of 
grants in aid was in part designed to meet the difllcultv complained of, and 
those who regret the absence of religious teaching from Government colleges 
are at liberty to set up colleges giving full recognition to the religious principles 
they prefer. In doing this they should be most liberal! v helped, and it maj be 
worth while to point out that the successful establishment of a college m w Inch 
any form of religion is inculcated would not lose its effect even though the 
Government college in which religion is not taught should continue to be 
maintained beside it Students cannot be kept apart and cannot but affect one 
another Any influence whether good or bad, that is felt among the students in 
one college spreads rapidly to those of another that is near it Thus, those who 
regard any particular form of religious teaching as a good thing may ho sure tliat 
by establishing a college in winch such teaching is imparted, they are influenc- 
ing not only the student*; then: own college may attract, but the students in 
Government colleges as well This question will, however, ho fully di«cus«cd 
m Chapter VIII , and need not detain us here 

322 Physical Training —In most colleges some attention Ins been paid 
to the question of physical training Despite a climate which for six or ci<*lit 
months of the year renders out door exercise almost impossible during the beat 
of the day, games, such as cricket, lawn teams, croquet, arc played with much 
eagerness and no little skill In many colleges gymnastics are regularly taught 
according to Maclaren’s system , and in running, jumping, wrestling, m fact 
in almost every pastime in which agility and suppleness are of avail, the 
Indian youth shows to great advantage If not generally of a muscular biuld 
he is by no means wanting in endurance and pluck Games w Inch, like cricket 
especially test such qualities, are most appreciated by the hardier races of the 
North "West and Punjab, and by the enterprising Parsi But the Bengali 
though supposed to be so averse to physical exercises, has shown a spirit that 
was not expected of him In some parts of the Province ho is found bringing 
fea^ eV >f mee ^ the European residents of a station, and not seldom de 
the wart l f °IT oneil t3 "What is needed is a more systematic encouragement on 
0 the college authorities , for, as a rule, it has hitherto depended upon 
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tho accident of character whether the Principal and Professors take any 
interest in promoting manly games. In most cases, too, the poverty of the 
students is greatly in the way, while the instances arc lare in which Govern- 
ment has given any pecuniary help. The value of a single B. A. scholar- 
ship would, at all events in the smaller colleges, suffice for the maintenance of 
a cricket club or gymnasium during the whole year. 

323. The University Entrance Examination — Although the function 
of the University Entranco examination has more properly to do with second- 
ary education, to which it is tho goal, its hearing upon collegiate education 
needs some consideration lieie. The subjects of examination, which are very 
nearly the same in all Indian Universities, have already been stated. The 
method of examination differs in ono not unimportant particular. In Calcutta 
and Madras it is by papers alone. In Bombay and the Punjab, the papers ore 
supplemented by an oral examination in certain of the subjects. That the 
combined method is in itself the more perfect one, there can he no doubt. 
But tho difficulties where the number of examinees is so large, as in the Calcutta 
and Madras Universities, arc, under a centralised system of examination, prac- 
tically insuperable. In 1881-82, 2,937 candidates presented themselves at the 
Entiancc examination of the Calcutta University ; at that of the Madras Uni- 
versity, 3,725. In Bombay tho numbers were 1,374 ; m the Punjab only 249. 
The difficulty of numbers is increased by the fact that the examination is hold 
at local centres fixed by the University, although the papers are examined by a 
Central Board Of such centres the Calcutta University has no less than forty, 
from Rangoon in the extreme east to Peshawar in the extreme west, from Simla 
in latitude 31 N. to Colombo in latitude 7 N. Distances so enormous render it 
impossible for an oral examination to be conducted by any single Board of Ex- 
aminers. or even by a dozen such Boards. If a scpaiate Board were constituted at 
each centre, there would still remain two disadvantages which would far more 
than counterbalance the advantages. In a largo number of cases the examiners 
would examino their own pupils ; and, however just and fair their examination, 
they would always be suspected of unconscious partiality. A difficulty even 
greater would be that of maintaining uniformity of standard. Oral examin- 
ation must always he le^s precise than examination by means of papers; hut an 
oral examination conducted by a number of different Boards could scarcely pre- 
tend to anything but the very roughest accuracy.- It may, therefore, be accept- 
ed that where tlie candidates are so numerous, no other system is possible than 
that of papers. It may also be argued that sueh a system, although imperfect, 
affords a sufficiently accurate test when the question meiely is whether a young 
man shall be admitted to a ceitain course of study preliminary to any Uni- 
versity distinction. There am some, indeed, who w ould have no Entrance 
examination at all as a qualification for admission to colleges. In their 
view, it should he enough that a lad has reached a certain point in lu’s 
school education, and that those who have trained him see in his capacity 
and industry good promise of further progress. I They would, in fact, be 
satisfied by such assurances as are accepted in the many colleges of our 
English Universities that have no matriculation examination of their own. The 
analogy, how over, is here more appaient than realJ A very large number of 
those who go up to the English Universities do so for the sake of the collateral 
advantages which attach to the English University Vystem. Association with 
a large body of his equals taken from various classeV of society, representing 
various interests, and destined to various careers; the discipline which goes 
with residence in college; the generous rivalry stirred up by a love of manly 
excici&es; the pride felt in belonging to a body so 'rich in its traditions; 
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all tee are important elements in tie cducatron of an English under- 
graduate: and that sued advantages may he shared by the many for whom 
the higher learning has no great attraction, it has been wisely ordamed that 
admission to the University shall be easily obtained. In India at present such 
collateral advantages can scarcely be taken into account. University life, in fact, 
has hardly any existence. The colleges are isolated institutions, in many cases 
small in their numbers, and uith little that belongs to a corporate community. 
There is, therefore, no similar motive for throwing open their doors for all to 
enter. On the other hand, the ob jetions to doing so arc of serious weight. 
In the first place, if Principals of Alleges were compelled to admit every candi- 
date whom the headmaster of a liJh school considered to have reached a college 
standard, their classes would be composed in a large proportion of students whose 
unfitness would greatly hinder the advance of the more promising remainder. 
That this is no imaginary evil, may be shown by the percentage of unsuccess- 
ful to successful candidates at the Entrance examination. Tims in 1881-82, 
of 2,937 who went up for that examination of the Calcutta University, no less 
than 1,528 failed to pass. Yet, presumably all of those wero students whom 
their respective headmasters considered to he sufficiently prepared. Another 
objection is that the University Entrance examination serves a very useful 
purpose m fixing a standard whereby to gauge the attainments of those w ho carry 
their education no further. In a country in which so large a proportion of such 
students at once seek Government employ, the certificate of a recognised body 
like the University is obviously of more weight than one granted by the Head 
of a college, however just his estimate may be of the student to whom he 
grants it Moreover, there is nothing to prevent a Principal from admitting in 
his college classes a student whoso qualifications seem to him sufficient, though 
he cannot, of course, give permission to appear at the higher University examin- 
ations to such as have not cared to subject themselves to those of a lower degree. 
In this respect the Entrance examination corresponds not with the Matricula- 
tion examination of an English college, but with tlie little-go or previous 
examination of the University. And the restriction, wo believe, will he admit- 
ted on all hands to he a wise one. If it be true that it occasionally excludes 
from college life young men of high social standing, on the other hand it 
obviates the anomaly of giving the same advantages to those who have, and 
those who have not, satisfied tlie University on points which it considers of im- 
portance ; while it involves no real hardship to any considerable number of 
students On the whole, therefore, we see no reason to advocate the removal 
of what is little more than a fancied disability. 


324 , Objections to the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity in particular. — With reference to the Entrance examination of the Cal- 
cutta University in particular, a complaint has been made of “ undue ccntralisa- 
“tion,” or, in other words, of the unsuitability of its tests to the educational wants 
of the North-Western Provinces. It is asserted that the hard-and- fixed line 
drawn by so distant a body as the Calcutta Syndicate, has excluded, among others, 
the sons of the Native nobility and landholders. The time may have been when 
this objection had some slight force, though the classes supposed especially to feel 
the grievance can scarcely be said to have bad any just cause of complaint. So 
small, indeed, was the interest taken by the Native nobility and landholders 
in any system of education, that the plea put forward on their behalf looks 
rather like an after-thought. At worst, the alleged defects did not touch such 
classes more acutely than any other classes. But if this “hard-and-fixed line” 
was ever one which formed a barrier to students in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, it is one which exists no longer. In the earlier days of the Calcutta 
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University , the complaint ins no doubt sometimes made, perhaps with truth 
that the educational authorities of the North Western Provinces had no sufficient 
voice in tho management of the University, and that consequently little effort 
was made to adapt the examination to peculiarities of study due to nationality 
or religion Tins complaint is no longer heard , and in the tacit acquiescence 
of all whose interests are concerned we have the clearest proof that on this 
score at all events no valid accusation lies against the University If there he 
disadvantages on any other score, these, it is hoped, will be removed at no distant 
date by the establishment of a University |or the North-Western Provinces 

325. A general Objection — Another objection to the Entrance Examina- 
tion of the different Universities is made on the ground of its narrowness It fixes, 
say the objectors, one standard as the goal of all secondary education, whereas two 
standards are really required, namely, a standard for those who go through the 
University course, and a standard for those who desire to enter direct into 
business or practical life The objection is a valid one, and yet one which 
can hardly he made the subject of a complaint against the Universities 
That which lias rendered desirable such a double standard is a growth of 
education not contemplated when the Universities were first established, their 
legitimate function then being to test the merits of students who aimed 
at a liberal education For the vast numbers who now set a goal to them 
selves in the Entrance examination they were not prepared Like the Uni 
versities m England, they had, till lately, no sufficient motive for concern 
ing themselves with middle class examinations That they may do so now with 
advantage is the opinion of many “ At present,’* it has been remarked,* “ no 
“ attempt has been made m the High Schools to organise what is called in Eng- 
lish public schools a ‘modern side’, nor would it he practicable to organise 
" it without the cooperation of the University” This may be true, hut 
while the high schools are waiting for the University, the University may reply 
that it is waiting for the high schools A proposal has been made by 
Professor Oxenham, one of the Bombay witnesses, that the present Entrance 
examination should be reconstituted and be conducted by the colleges, while a 
second examination should be instituted on the model of the “ Middle Class ” 
examinations of the English Universities The latter part of this proposal has 
been adopted by the Commission and forms the subject of a Recommendation 
m Chapter V The former part of it, however, does not seem to us to be without 
its objections There would, if the colleges admitted, be some danger of a vary- 
ing standard This in the long run would tend to lower the general level, and so 
to affect the aims and character of the high schools Again, as w e have already 
pointed out, an Entrance examination conducted by a University supplies a 
gauge of capacity and attainment highly useful in a country in the present con 
dition of India, and one winch would not be accepted with the same confidence 
if the colleges were the examining bodies For it may be safely assumed that 
a considerable number of those who elected for a University career would not 
continue their studies even to the F A examination Such, therefore, as for any 
reason found it necessary to desist, would have no other certificate than that of 
admission to a college Moreover, if it proved easier to enter a college 
than to pass the middle class examination, the inducement would be to pursue 
a course of study which, though less useful m after life, afforded a more im- 
mediate prospect of obtaining employment of some kind or other If, however, 
the Universities are to take upon themselves the general duty of gaugmg the pro- 
gress made in education not strictly of a University type, it may be worth while 
to consider whether the higher vernacular schools also might not fitly come 
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under their scrutiny To such schools it is difficult to attach too much im- 
portance For throughout the rural districts they afford the hind of education 
best suited to the more literary classes among a rural population, and them 
character largely influences that of primary vernacular schools by supplying 
them unth competent teachers and by raising up a class of men to whom the value 
of education has been made clear It has been endeavoured in various parts 
of the country to meet the object we have in view by means of provincial 
examinations , hut such examinations, even if equally thorough, cannot hope to 
carry with them the same recognition as those conducted by a University Board 

326. The Effect of collegiate Instruction upon the Enlightenment of 
the People. — An estimate of the effect which collegiate instruction has had upon 
the general education and enlightenment of the people must m fairness be 
accompanied by a reference to the objects which it sets before itself The 
reformers of 1835, to whom the system is due claimed that only by an educa 
tion in English, and after European methods, could we hope to raise the 
moral and intellectual tone of Indian society and supply the Ad mi lustration 
with a competent body of public servants To what degree, then have these 
objects been attained 9 Our answer is in the testimony of witnesses before 
this Commission, in the thoughtful opinions delivered from time to time by 
men whose position has given them ample opportunities of judging, and in the 
facts obvious to all eyes throughout the countiy And that answer is conclusive 
if not that collegiate education has fulfilled all the expectations entertained of 
it at least that it has not disappointed the hopes of a sober judgment Many 
mistakes m the methods employed have been pointed out and corrected by 
maturer experience Much done has had to be undone Not a little yet re 
mams for gradual re consideration So, too, of the recipients of our college 
education it is by no means pretended that they are the very crown and flower 
of Indian humanity Many unlovely defects of character still give occasion of 
scorn to those who are notlung if not critical Of superficial learning, and of 
pretentious self assertion manifested m a variety of ways, there has no doubt 
been plenty It would be strange if it were otherwise For in no country under 
any circumstances has there been equal or similar encouragement to the develop- 
ment of such and other faults The surroundings of the Indian student are not 
always favourable to the development of a high type of character Neither in 
the labour nor in the recreations of those about him does ho find much 
that sorts with his intellectual pursuits Living m an atmosphere of 
ignorance, his sense of superionty is m danger of becoming conceit Reve- 
rence for the current forms of the religion of his country seems difficult to him 
when face to face with dogmas which science lias exploded, and a disposition to 
scoff does not beautify his nature Nor is it possible, at least m Government 
colleges, to appeal in a large and systematic manner to that religious 
teaching which has been found to he the most universal basis of morabty 
Again, lus intercourse with tbe ruling race is not wholly without its draw 
backs Unwise enthusiasts flatter him with hopes and prophecies The 
advantages ho enjoys give him a distorted idea of claims to be urged upon 
a Government that has done so much for him His self-reliance weakens 
with encouragement, or he is irritated and rebuked by the chilly courtesies 
ot English reserve The narrow circle of his life , the absence of facilities 
for travel whereby his sympathies and experience might be enlarged , the 
strong temptation to lay aside his studies so soon as employment supplies lus 
tno emte necessities the scanty inducement to fit himself for higher duties, — 
against *° ^' Var * Wori l and intellectual growth, and to foster those faults 
o 'ns which satirists, good humoured or hitter, have directed so many shafts. 
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All the greater, therefore, is the credit due to lum when he rises aboto tlie 
influences by which he is surrounded , and, whatever his weaknesses, it may 
be safely «nid that they who best know the educated native have the most to 
urge in his favour It may also be safely said that many of the faults charged 
against the eailier generation of college students arc disappearing as an English 
education is less regarded m the light of a rare distraction Some of those 
faults were horn of the time and the circumstances , some had root in a system 
of rastiuction now everywhere becoming more thorough and more scientific 

327. The Professions which the Majority of educated Natives 
adopt — Of the professions to which a student takes on leaving college, the most 
favourite are Government sen ice and the Law In the latter will generally 
he found those whoso talents are brightest, and in whom self reliance is most 
strong , in the former, those who, from narrow ness of circumstances or from a 
doubt of tlieir own powers, have been glad to accept employment, sometimes of 
i very bumble kind As a Government servant, the ex-student is found c\ ery- 
wbere and in all branches of the Administration , as a clerk, as a subordinate 
Judicial, Revenue, or Police officer , as a Profcssoi in a college or tcaclicr in a 
school , in various capacities in the Depaitment of Public Works, the Forest 
Department, the Telegraph, the Railway, the Medical service In all he holds 
appointments involving considerable trust and cxeicising zeal, energy, activity 
And m some Provinces he has attained h is present position despite strenuous 
antagonism on tile part of Ins countrymen brought up m tho old school, who 
were naturally anxious to keep in thur families posts regarded, from length of 
tenure, as hcieditary possessions That this antagonism was for so long so 
efficient resulted, in a considerable measure, from an unwillingness on the part 
of Civil officcis to employ a class of men with whom they had but sbglit 
acquaintance, and who were without the necessary apprenticeship to official 
life Such unwillingness is now becoming a thing of tho past Through- 
out the country Civil officers have begun to discover and readily to acknow- 
ledge, that in integrity, capacity for work, intelligence, industry , tho sub- 
ordinate trained in college excels lus fellow brought up according to the 
traditions ol the past At the Bar, a profession which in many ways is 
eminently suited to the bent of the native mind, the ex students of our colleges 
have made their way with honourable success Even in the Presidency towns, 
though pitted against distinguished English lawyers, they carry off a largo share 
of the practice, acquitting themselves with especial credit m civil cases If tlieir 
lofral acumen lias, for its very subtlety, sometimes been the subject of doubtful 
oo'mphment, many of their number arc conspicuous for grasp of subject, and 
breadth of view Though pleading m a foreign tongue, they not seldom 
display an eloquence and power of debate which would command admiration 
beforo nn\ Lnghsh tribunal Some of the ablest of them have attained 
to tho Bench of the Calcutta High Court , and last year, during the abscnco 
of the Chief Justice, lus high post was filled by Mr. Justice Romcsh Chandra 
Mittra Madras and Bombay tell the same tale, and though in the more 
backward Trounces the number of distinguished advocates is not large, a 
Musalmon gentleman, once a student of the Benares College, was recently 
called to fill a ^cancy in the AUalmhad High Court In tho District Courts, 
where of old chicanery and many questionable deuces so largely prevailed, 
the mflucuco of the educated natnc pleader lias generally been of a healthy 
kind And when this is the case it is especially creditable to him Tor, 
away from the eye of those whose disapproval would mean Joss of professional 
caste, and exposed to influences md temptations such as pcrliap* advocacy 
m no other country confronts, ho has need of a strong moral rectitude and 
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much, earnestness of purpose But with tho support of the wholesome pnde 
which the members of his profession feel in so honourable a career, it every 
diy becomes easier to him to emulate tho dignity and self respect which 
are so pre eminently characteristic of the English Bar Government service 
and the Law, as wo have said, engage the attention of tlic majority of onr 
graduates and undergraduates A smaller number betake themselves to 
private service as clerks assistants or managers Some engngo m trade 
They are, however, comparatively few in number Tor commerce needs capital, 
and hereditary aptitude for business, neither of which is usually possessed 
in any sufficient degree by those educated in our colleges Where, indeed, 
a commercial career is chosen by them, the general testimony is of 
the same purport as that borne to the credit with which they fill other 
positions in life Such testimony coming from various quarters, and having 
reference to a variety of occupations we might easily quote at great length 
It may be enough to cite the opinions of a few gentlemen of high position 
and varied experience In such a list no ono perhaps has a better right to 
a foremost place than Sir M It Westropp who, first as a Puisne Judge of 
the High Court and afterwards for nearly twenty years as Chief Justice 
of Bombay, had daily opportumta of gauging the capacity and character of 
men trained in the colleges of the Presidency In reply to an address present- 
ed to him last year on Ins retirement from the Bench, bis Lordship remark 
ed — ‘ In tone in learning in cveiy thing that nas important for profes 
“ sional men the pleaders of the High Court were pro eminent, and they were 
‘ now, whatever their predecessors m the Sadr Adalat might have been in a 
“ by gone generation a highly honourable body This had been proved by 
“tbeir own acts , and, what was more, they had proved themselves liberal and 
“generous as circumstances which he had had the opportunity of noticing, 
" would show It had been a great pleasure to lum to see so much of them and 
“ to notice their daily conduct for so many years and the feeling of satisfac* 
“tion which he experienced was shared by all the Judges The -educational 
“institutions now m existence in Bombay contributed greatly to the class of 
“men who succeeded in parsing the examination for tho career of High 
“ Court pleaders and Subordinate Judges He trusted the improvement 
“ in education might go on It had penetrated to a considerable extent among 
“ tho pleaders in the mofussil also , but the soldiers of the old garrison were 
* too firmly m possession to be dislodged speedily In tho mofussil the 

“ old practitioner bad a stronghold hut his place was being gradually filled by 
“ thealumm of the Elphinstone High School and of the University of Bombay 
“ That they might go on and prospor was the earnest desiro of himself and 
“brethren” Of similar tenour was the evidence given beforo the Commis 
sion by Sir William Wedderbum In Madras Chief Justice Sir Charles 
Turner, whoso many years’ acquaintance with the North-Western Pro 
vinecs lias varied Ins experience remarked in his Convocation address deliver 
cd m 1881 beforo the University of Madras — ‘ Modern India has proved 
“by examples that are known to and honoured by all in tins assembly 
“ that her sons can qualify themselves to hold their own with tho J>e<»t 
“of European talent in the Council Chamber on tho Bench, at the 
“Bar and in the mart The time cannot he far distant when she mil 
“ produce her philosopher, her moralist, her reformer ” Of tbo morality of 
our cx-studcnts question has sometimes been made, not so much perhaps 

because it was pro supposed tint 
„ nst necessarily bave 

> divine sanctions 
on should lower 


because cxpcncnco justified an accusation ' 
tbosc wbo received no definite religions 
but little revercnco for a moral law to whic 
There is, however, no reason whatever why 
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ilie standard of conduct. It is true that such an edacation tends to weaken 
and destroy primitive beliefs, but morality is independent of those beliefs, and 
n young man’s studies at college are certainly not calculated to weaken 
his appreciation of moral truths. Nor in estimating the effect which 
collegiate education has had “upon religious belief, ought we to forget the large 
extent to which students have joined the Bralimo Soinaj and other theistic 
associations of the same character, or the constant prominence given in their 
publio writings and discussions to the subject of a reformed faith. In the re- 
stricted sense of integrity, the higher level that prevails is certified by the evi- 
dence of facts and the evidence of words. It is not merely the Government 
officer who now feels himself able to place reliance upon the uprightness 
of his subordinate. The same is the case with commercial men, with managers 
of banks, with Railway companies. Dishonest servants are, of course, some- 
times found among highly-educated natives of India, as they aro sometimes 
found among highly-educated natives of England. And equally, of course, the 
most has been made of such instances to discredit an education novel in kind 
and therefore disliked by many. If, again, under the term morality, we include 
those qualities which tend to the general welfare of a people, then in a larger 
sense has the highly-educated native vindicated his claim to our respect. 
For it is he whose enterprise and enthusiasm have done much to rouse self-effort 
in education, and whose munificence has not seldom made that effort possible 
It is ho who has created the native press in its most intelligent form. His 
are the various societies, literary and scientific, societies for religious and for 
social reform. To his activity it is due that vernacular literature is so rapidly 
multiplying its utility. From his number have come men who Iiavo guided 
the policy of Native States at critical times, and filled with dignity important 
offices under the British Government. Still, desirous as wc arc fully to acknow- 
ledge the good effects of collegiate education, we do not shut our eyes to certain 
deficiencies of result and certain positive evils ascribed to various defects of sys- 
tem. We cannot affirm that in education has been found a sufficient cure for the 
comparative absence of lofty motive and of a 6ense of public duty which for long 
centuries has been an admitted drawback on so much that is attractive in the 
character of natives of India. We cannot deny that though the standard of 
morality is higher than it was, it is still a morality based to a large extent upon 
considerations of a prudent self-interest rather than upon any higher principles of 
action. Moral strength of purpose under circumstances in which such strength 
has nothing hut itself to rely upon is too often conspicuous for its absence; 
and great intellectual attainments are by no means always accompanied by 
great elevation of character. On the other hand, however, it must not he for- 
gotten that improvement in this matter, especially under the conditions imposed 
by the past history of the country, must he the work of several generations 
In the minor matter of courtesy and good manners, it is also objected that there 
has been a distinct deterioration; that in their desire to cast off the reproach 
of subservience, educated natives have mistaken rudeness of behaviour for digni- 
fied independence. This charge within certain limits admits of no dispute. Still, 
it is a result at which we cannot greatly wonder when wc take into account 
the ugly faults and unpleasant symptoms that accompany a period of transi- 
tion. Again, those who most fully recognise the general improvement, ascribe 
it to influences of which education is hut one, and by no means the most 
prominent one ; though to this it may perhaps be replied that it is education 
■which has brought about a state of mind upon which alone those other influences 
could work. There is another respect, of a different, and more special charac- 
ter, in which collegiato education has as yet certainly failed. With a few 
brilliant exceptions, no eminent scholars are to he found in the long list of 
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University graduates Two reasons, liowever, go a great way to account foi 
this fact One is to be found in the character of the academic system in 
its earlier days That system aimed rather at giving a general education 
than at encouraging special knowledge The more recent leforms all tend 
towards the substitution of a small number of subjects for the multifarious 
requirements which experience has condemned A second reason is the poverty 
of the Indian student To one out of five hundred, perhaps, it is a matter 
of indifference whether, when he goes out into the woild, he can at once earn 
his livelihood "With the rest, employment m some shape or other is a neces- 
sity, and that employment rarely leaves him leisuro or inclination to carry 
on studies of which he has but come to the threshold Private libeiality has 
done much for education m many directions But the endowment of research 
is not one of those directions A life of learned ease is almost unknou n to the 
Indian student , his success must he success of a practical character , his ambi 
tion waits upon his daily wants 

In judging of the results already attained, many allowances have to he 
made , above all the allowance of time Even in the most advanced Province of 
India, collegiate education of the present type is barely fifty years old , in some 
parts of the country its life measures less than half that span , in some it has 
not yet begun It must be lemembered, too, that that education is of exotic 
growth, or, rather, that it has been imposed upon the country by an alien 
power If the advent of the philosopher, the moralist, the reformer, of which 
Sir Charles Turner is so hopeful, be still “ a far off adorable dieam,” it is but 
a sober estimate which declares that, directly or indirectly, collegiate educa- 
tion has been beneficial m a variety of ways to an extensive portion of a 
vast empire 


328. Recommendations —The Recommendations which we have to make 
with regard to the general question of collegiate education cover a somewhat 
wide field, though we have been careful to exclude from their scope any prin- 
ciples which fall under the direct cognisance of the University rather than of 
the Education Department and of Government Our Recommendations refer 
to the provision of increased facilities for collegiate instruction , to the prin- 
ciples on which grants to aided colleges should be regulated , to the means of 
increasing the efficiency, without increasing the cost, of the professorial staff 
m Government colleges , to the regulation of studies , to the rates of fees and 
the methods of levying them; and to the establishment of scholarships for 
collegiate students on a systematic and, m some Provinces, extended basis 


329. Extension of collegiate Education.— Wo regard the provision of in- 
creased facilities for collegiate education, wherever reasonable grounds have been 
shown for their necessity, as a necessary complement of those Recommendations 
which we shall hereafter have to make for closing, or for transfernng to private 
management, other colleges whose continuance at all, or whose continuance 
as Government institutions, experience has shown to be unnecessary But, 
on account of the variety of conditions involved, we have thought it suffi- 
cient to recommend each case to the attention of the Local Government 
concerned, to be dealt with in the light of the considerations that will he 
adduced m Chapter VIII The Commission is unanimous in the opinion 
that where additional means of collegiate instruction may be expected, on 
reasonably sufficient grounds, to increase the welfare of a Province or to advance 
the progress of its people, the provision of such additional facilities should be 
an object of solicitude to Government, preferably by means of the system of 
grants in aid, but m exceptional cases, and subject tonecessarj financial limita- 
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tions, by tlie direct instrumentality of Government At the same time ire are 
of opinion that the principle should he kept m view, that ft small number of 
colleges, thoroughly efficient and suitably situated, are likely to bo of more 
permanent benefit to the interests of higher education than a larger number of 
colleges less efficient and less numerously attended But ore are not prepared 
to make any definite Recommendation on tins point with regard to the future 
since we feel that every proposal for the establishment of a new college must 
be determined by careful reference to the circumstances of each case 

330. Grants-in-aid — -Whatever opinion may be held as to the advisability 
of regulating the grants to aided schools by reference solely to the results of 
examination, i\e are unanimously of opimon that such a system is altogether 
inapplicable to aided colleges We regard it as essential to the stability of 
those institutions that their grants should be fixed for a term of years, so that 
their managers may be able to estimate with accuracy their various sources of 
income The causes which lead to success or failure at the examinations of the 
University are various, and by no means solely dependent on the efficiency 
or inefficiency of the teaching m any particular institution If n college by the 
maintenance of an efficient staff, and by a liberal rate of expenditure, giyes 
solid guarantees of its desire and intention to succeed, those guarantees should 
certainly be taken into account in determining the rate of aid, altogether 
antecedently to, and irrespectively of, the success which its students may attain 
at subsequent examinations Such success or failure through a term of years 
should, however, be taken into account when the grants to aided colleges come 
up for revision Our Recommendations on this point are that the rate of aid 
to each college be determined by the strength of the staff, the expenditure 
on its maintenance , the efficiency of the institution , and the wants of the 
locality, and that provision be made foi special grants to aided colleges 
whenever necessary, for the supply and renewal of buildings, furniture , 
libraries , and other apparatus of instruction 

331* Professorial Staff and Pensions — e are strongly of opinion that, 
in order to secure the maintenance of a high standard of efficiency in tin 
professonal staff of Government colleges, especially in the European profes 
horiate, all bucIi officers should bo eligible for good sen ice pensions at a con 
sidcrably earlier date than that fixed undei existing rules If nn officer should 
he incapacitated by sickness for further service, lie is eligible for pension at 
different rates after 15 and after 25 years, and if be has entered the sen ice 
after the nge of 25 , lie is required to serve three 3 ears less thin in other cases , 
but subject to these two exceptions, every officer has to serve the full period of 
30 jears before ho can hope to obtain any pension V> e are cony weed that the 
efficiency of the Department is not promoted by attaching so long a term of 
compulsory service to appointments m yvbicli, above all others, energy and c\en 
enthusiasm are essential qualities , and we strongly recommend that opportunities 
should he afforded, by a graduated scale of pensions, for the earlier retirement of 
those officers who feel that they hay e reached the limit of useful work Wc also 
recommend the more extended employment of competent Isatnes of India as 
Professors of colleges, a system yvlncli has been adopted in many Provinces 
■with the best results in point both of efficiency and of economr Our Recom- 
mendations arc, therefore, that in order to secure a due succession of com- 
petent officers tn the Education Department, the period of necessary service 
qualifying for pension should be reduced, and that « graduated scale of pensions 
based on length of service, and obtainable without medical certificate, should be 
introduced , and that Indian graduates, especially those tcho hate also graduated 
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u, European Universities be more Ungely employed than they hate hitherto 
been in the colleges maintained hg Government 

332. Salaries —Along with the increased employment of native Profes- 
sors, wc have taken into consideration the question of fixing the initial and 
Itnai salaries of the appointments to be held by Europeans at higher rates than 
those for which Natives will he eligible, with the object of securing the services 
of specially qualified experts in their sever il branches of learning We believe 
that the principle is a sound one, and that the whole question deserves the 
attention of Government , but we are not prepared to submit any definite He 
commendation on this point 

333 Subjects of study — With regard to the subjects of study, we are of 
opinion that wherever the University has prescribed alternative courses for any 
examination, the requirements of education cannot be satisfactory met unless 
students are allowed a large option between such courses It does not promote 
diversity of culture, nor does it allow differently constituted minds a fair oppor 
tnnity of development on the lines best suited to them, if all the students of one 
college are compelled to take up a literary course, and all the students of another 
to study science Wo are awaie that this necessity is occasionally forced upon 
the Department and other managers by the limited staff of Professors at their 
disposal , but we incline to the opinion that, even with the existing staff, the 
course proposed could he more completely followed than m some instances we 
find it to bo We have therefore recommended that in all the larger Govern- 
ment colleges, students should he allowed such option , and we think that, 
if our proposals for the increased appointment of Native Professors are carried 
out, the difficulty of establishing alternative courses in such colleges will be 
greatly lessened This Recommendation implies that liberal aid should bo 
given to those non Government colleges which make provision for the teaching 
of alternative courses Our Recommendation is that in order to encourage 
diversity of culture, both on the literary and on the physical side, it is desirable 
mall the larger colleges, Government and aided, to make pi o vision for more 
than one of the alternative courses laid down by the Umvei sities 

334: Admission to college Lectures of Students who have not passed 
the Examinations of the University —Connected with this proposal is 
another, that of admitting to certain courses of lectures students who have not 
passed the examinations required by the University A student who has not 
1 as^cd the Entrance or the Pirst Arts Examination, and who is therefore unable 
to contmue the courso of studies prescribed by the University, may nevertheless 
desire to attend lectures in subjects which he can study with profit, even 
though no University examination m theso subjects awaits him at the end of 
his course It is not probable that many students will avail themselves of such 
a permission, mdcc to most the attainment of a University certificate is practi- 
cally the chief object of their studies But the concession would be a definite 
boon to some students who are not compelled to work for their living , and in 
this way wo might succeed in bringing the sons of rich men under the whole- 
some influences of a college life Principals of colleges, wc may point out, 
are not prohibited from admitting such students , hut we think it desirable to 
draw attention to the advantages of tHeir occasionally exercising the power 
that they possess, and wc recommend that the discretionary power of Principals 
of colleges, to admit lo certain courses of lectures in special cases students who 
hare « ot passed the examinations required by the Universities, be affirmed 

335 Moral Teaching — The proposals we liave to make on the subject of 
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moral teaching are contained in our Recommendations Nos. S arid 9. Regard- 
ing tile former, the preparation of a moral text- book, there was considerable differ- 
ence of opinion. On the one hand, it was argued that moral and religious in- 
struction was the necessary complement to secular instruction ; that to tlio 
people of India, so instinctively religious, such instruction would he thoroughly 
congenial ; that the necessity of it had been forcibly pressed upon the Com- 
mission by a number of witnesses, and its absence been the subject of many 
complaints; that in spite of the principle of religious neutrality, or of the 
variety of religious belief among the various sections of the Indian Com- 
munity, thero would bo no difficulty in basing moral training upon the 
principles of natural religion, since in those principles all men are agreed ; 
that if virtue could not be taught, it would be possible to impress upon 
students the necessity of practising virtue; and that there would he no insuper- 
able difficulty in compiling a moral treatise acceptable to all classes which 
would servo as a corrective to the material, or, at least, to the exclusively 
intellectual, character of collegiate instruction. A letter from Dr. SIcurin, 
R.C. Bishop of Bombay, offering to draw up a moral text-hook of this 
land, had already been received by the Commission, and it was also under- 
stood that Dr. V. Trench, Bishop of Lahore, contemplated the publication 
of a similar work. The arguments in opposition were to the effect that 
moral teaching is out of place, and likely to fad in its purpose, at a time of 
life when the obligation of duty is thoroughly known, and when the chief 
requirement is not to inform the conscience but to train^ the will. In all 
colleges and under all courses of instruction, the most effective moral training 
consists in inculcating habits of order, diligence, truthfulness, and due self- 
respect combined with submission to authority, all of which lessons a good 
teacher finds useful opportunities of imparting. The formation of such habits 
is promoted by the study of the lives and actions of great men, such ns the 
student finds in tho course of his English reading ; and, it may also ho hoped, 
bv the silent influence upon Ms character of constant intercourse with teachers 
whom ho is able to regard with respect and affection. Nor, again, is there 
reason to believe that collegiate education of tl.e present type has any injurious 
effect upon the life and character of tho students. On tho contrary, tho 
ncarlv unanimous testimony of those who have had tho best opportumt.es of 
observing goes to show that in integrity, in self-respect, in stability of purpose, 
and generally in those solid qualities which constitute an honourable and 
useful character, the University graduate is generally, superior to thore who 
have not enjoved the advantages which college training confers. A further 
obiection was expressed to the effect that, even supposing it was found possible 
to preduce a moral text-book which should find acceptance with afl, there was 
somedangcr, in examining the foundations of duty from any other than a 
religious standpoint, of weakening its binding forco as a motive to action Tho 
M erest* of morality would not he promoted by inculcating a habit o 
M re-aril to moral questions. Our Recommendation on this point 

is that n» le maie ,0 prC!nre 0 m0ra ‘ tcxl ' b °° k ' laui . VJ T n "‘ S 

fundamental principles 0/ natural religion, such as may le taught is all Gov 
rnment andnon-Goecrnmenl college,. A Recommendation was also earned 
to the effect that the Principal or one of the Professors m each Govern. 
„e„t amt aided college del, err to each of the college classes ,,, every se.s.o,, 
„ Tories of leclores on the dnt.es of a man an d a cl, sen. This proposal was 
adopted almost unanimously, though the fear was expressed that there would 
be a danger of such lectures being delivered in a perfunctory manner in case 
„f 'those Professors who felt that they had no aptitude for the work. 

In connection with the subject of moral training it may be stated that an 
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impression seems to exist in certain quarters that the teaching in some Govern- 
ment colleges is such as to interfere with the grounds of religious belief. We 
tliink that the greatest care should bo taken to avoid all cause for complaint in 
such a matter; hut we deem it inadvisable to make any definite Recommenda- 
tion on a subject on which we possess little information of practical value. We 
are also of opinion that no question should he set in the examinations of any 
Government college calling for a declaration of religious belief on the part of 
the candidates; and that no answer or translation given by any candidate should 
be objected to on the ground of its expressing any peculiarity of religious belief. 
Tltis suggestion corresponds with a rulo which is distinctly laid down by the 
Universities of Calcutta and Bombay. Complaintshavc also reached us of the 
difficulties which some Professors experience in being tied (town to manuals of 
lustory and to text-books on philosophy in which views or systems are maintain- 
ed which they feel they cannot accept. Such teachers would gladly welcome a 
course of instruction which would give them and their pupils full liberty of 
treatment in historical matters, and full liberty of choice in regard to philoso- 
phical theories and schools. They aro of opinion that a declaration to that 
effect would give great encouragement to the 6tudy of history and philosophy. 
But as the point seems to hear on the working of Indian Universities, a subject 
which does not come within the scope of this Commisson, w c confine ourselves 
to making mention of the complaint. 

336- Fees- —With regard to fees in colleges, we aro of opinion that the rates 
now levied are generally adequate, regard being had to the facts that the majority 
of college students belong to the struggling middlo class ; that it is practically 
impossible, even if it were desirable, to regulate fees according to the income 
of the student, and that any considerable mcrcaso in the rates of fees w'ould pro- 
bably defeat its own object by so far reducing the number of students as to 
diminish the total receipts of the colleges from that source Ourltecommcndfl; 
tions are designed to secure two objects — first, tho stability of colleges by 
requiring fees to he levied in all hut exceptional cases, and at as high a rate as 
the circumstances of students will admit; and, secondly, the encouragement of 
aided colleges, by not requiring them to levy fees at rates as high as those 
charged in Government colleges. We have added a special Recommendation 
with regard to tho fees charged in the Presidency College at Madras, which are 
only Ixalf or less than half of the corresponding rates at Bombay and Calcutta. 
We assume that if the fees are raised in the Presidency College, they will be 
correspondingly raised in other colleges in the town of Madras and elsewhere. 
We also desire to draw attention to our Recommendation that fees in col- 
leges, even though levied monthly for the convenience of students, are to be 
regarded as charges for a full college term. The corresponding rule, which is 
already in force in some Provinces with good effect, is framed as much in the 
interests of students as of colleges. It is intended to relieve students of a be- 
setting temptation to irregular attendance. In the hope of saving one or two 
months’ fees, they obtain admission after the session lias begun, or leave 
before it is over, to the detriment alike of their own progress and of tliat of the 
classes which they join. Our Recommendations on this subject are four in 
number, vis. 

That while tt zs desirable to affirm the principle that fees at the highest 
rate consistent with the ■undimimahed spread of education should be leued in 
every college aided! by the &tate, no aided college should be required to levy 
fees at the same rate as that charged in a neighbouring Government college. 

That no college , Government or aided, be allowed to receive more than a 
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certain proportion of fee students, the pioportion to he fixed by the Depot t- 
ment in communication, where necessaiy, icitk the managers 

That to secure regularity of attendance at colleges , the principle be affirm- 
ed that fees, though levied monthly for the convenience of students, are to be 
i egai ded as payments for a term, and that a student has no right to a certificate 
ftom his college for any term until the whole Jee Joi that term is paid. 

That as the fees in the B/emdeucy College of 21adt as are considerably 
lower than those which it ts found puicticable to levy m the Presidency Col- 
leges of Calcutta and Bombay, the Government of Madras be invited to con- 
sider the advisability of enhancing the rale of fees in that college 

337. Tlie Amount which it is expedient to spend on Scholarships.— 
In connection with the subject of college scholarships, we considered the pro- 
priety of laying down some rules as to the total amount that 2t is advisable to 
spend in providing them We observe that the practice of the different Provinces 
vines greatly upon this point The proportion of the gross educational outlay 
devoted to college scholarships is, as already stated, in Madras 29 per cent , m 
Bombay 45 per cent , in Bengal 1 5 per cent , in the North Western Provinces 
•5 per cent , m the Punjab 77 per cent , and in the Central Provinces i 18 per 
cent Again, comparing the provincial assignment with the scholarships pro- 
vided from it exclusively, we find that Madras spends 85 per cent of that 
assignment upon scholarships tenable in Arts colleges, Bombay 1 27 per cent , 
Bengal 2 7 per cent , the North-Western Provinces 52 per cent , the Punjab 
1 1 7 pei cent , and the Central Provinces 2 34 per cent Some provision for such 
scholarships is certainly in every way desirable, but it is difficult to determine 
what proportion of the entire funds at the disposal of the Department ought 
to he so expended More or less variation there doubtless ought to be, depend- 
ing on such considerations as the comparative wealth or poverty of a Pixnincc, 
its advanced or backward state in regard to education, and also on tho extent 
to which it makes provision for the admission of free students to the colleges 
The existing variation, however, appears to he excessive On the whole, wo 
think it open to question whether the provision for college scholarships should 
exceed 2 per cent of the expenditure from provincial revenues upon 
education This will, of course, he exclusive of scholarships from private 
endowments or bequests that may happen to be administered by the Depart- 
ment Such a rule would not necessarily affect any Province hut Bengal, 
and, in a small degree, the Central Provinces In Bengal, considering the 
advanced state of higher education, a smaller provision than is made at present 
might probably suffice , and there arc many objects on which tho sum which 
would be saved by the proposed arrangement might be profitably spent It 
might bo devoted, for example, to some object calculated to promoter primary 
education, such as the maintenance of Normal schools for teachers in Pri- 
mary schools, or tho improvement of the Inspecting staff It is true that under 
the present liberal provision for scholarships the number of college students in 
Bengal has somewhat more than doubled in the last ten years, but in Madras, 
withnn altogether insignificant allotment for scholarships, the number lias qua 
druplcd in the same period It was also urged that not only is the number of 
scholarships in Bengal extremely large, hut that some or them seem excessive in 
amount Of those tenable w Arts colleges, a few arc as high as Its 25 a 
month, a sum which was thought to leaac no room for effort or self denial on 
the part of the student or his friends, anil to be larger than with due regard to 
other claims the State seemed w arranted in spending in order to enable a single 
student to obtain an education that would in all probability bring him ample 
pecuniary reward in after life Our Itecommcndation, therefore, is that Local 
Governments and Admmisti ations be muled to consider tchelhei it ts necessary 
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to assign fo, sclolaishp s tenable tn Arts colleges a larger proportion of the 
Pi ovittcial gra its for education than 2 per cent Wc must add that m making 
t\ns Recommendation we are far from unanimous On the other side of the 
question it was urged that the contemplated saving would in no way touch 
the grave question of primary education For that class of education inde- 
pendent provision was made lor the last three yeais an addition of a lakh of 
rupees a year had been made to the pi imary assignment in Bengal, so that for 
the nest financial yeat it stood at seven lakhs , and this being so, there was 
absolutely no justification on this ground foi crippling the scholarship system in 
the way proposed Though the present expenditure upon scholarships might 
look excessive, it was not so in reality If scholarships were meant as an en- 
couragement to students and an incentive to learning, they must bear some* 
equitable proportion to the total number of students The real influence and 
cflect of a system of scholarships was 'o be estimated by comparing their num 
her, not with the total number of college students, hut with that of the En 
trance candidates, among whom the competition lay Eoi every student who 
gained a scholarship there was a much larger number who came within range 
of the competition and whose energies and industry were stimulated by the 
hope of succcaS The Bengal system moreover, was a self acting one and gave 
little where little and much where much was requited Each Division had a 
number of scholaiships allotted to it, and as education advanced in any part of 
the country, the piopoition of scholarships became ipso facto less and less 
It was further uiged that the wealth of Bengal was no argument so far as 
concerned the classes attending the colleges About 84 per cent of the under 
graduates in Bengal belonged to the struggling middle classes while as many as 
12 per cent , though generally of respectable position, were steeped in poverty, 
and it was only by the help of scholarships that many ot them were enabled 
to go on with their studies Moreover, liberality towards colleges in the matter 
of scholarships was felt not only by the colleges themselves, but throughout 
every stage of education , and the character and pi ogress of Primary schools 
were indirectly more beneficially affected by the present order of things than 
could possibly he the case if the insignificant amount saved were directly 
expended upon them It was pointed out that among the many witnesses 
examined, there had been an absolute silence as to any need for curtailing the 
present grant , and that there was no advantage to he gained by laying down 
a baid and fast line for all Provinces Tmally, it was stated that the Local 
Government was satisfied with the present state of things, and that the ex- 
perience of the Local Government was best able to decide the question 

On the subject of additional scholarships, our Recommendations are con 
fined to the creation of scholarships tenable by graduates Such scholarships 
exist in some Provinces, but they are mostly confined as endowments to students 
of particular Government colleges , and we are of opinion that similar advantages 
should if possible, ho offered to distinguished students without regard to their 
place of education The object of these scholarships would he to enable deserv- 
ing students to proceed to the M A degree, and, m special cases, to visit 
Europe m order to acquire practical acquaintance with some branch of mechan 
ical industry The latter is an object w Inch the Commission are inclined to 
regard as of the highest importance, as connecting education with the material 
progress and prosperity of the country We have also affirmed the principle 
that scholarship holders as such, should not be exempted from the payment 
of fees , and that, in general, scholarships, even though of small amount, if 
tenable in any college, are to be preferred to free studentships confined to 
particular institutions Our Recommendations are, therefore — 

That the Local Governments and Administrations be invited to constdet 
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whether tl is necessary to assign for scholarships, tenable in Arts colleges, a 
larger proportion of the provincial grant for education than two per cent. 

That scholarship-holders, as such , be not exempted from payment of the 
ordinary fees. 

That the Local Governments be invited to consider the adoisability of ap- 
propriating, where necessary , a certain sum for the establishment of scholar- 
ships tenable by graduates reading for the M A. degree . 

That the Local Governments be invited to consider the advisability of 
establishing scholarships for distinguished graduates to enable them to proceed 
to Europe for the purpose of practically studying some branch of mechanical 
industry. 

That in place of the system existing in JUadras, according to which the 
first twenty students at the University Entrance and F, A. Examinations are 
allowed to read free in any Government college, liberal provision be made for 
a system of scholarships open to general competition and tenable in any college. 

That ike Government of Bombay be requested to consider whether all or 
some of the scholarships now restricted to the Elphinstone and Deccan Colleges 
may, with due regard to the circumstances under which they were originally 
founded , be made tenable at any affiliated college ; and that if these scholar- 
ships cannot fairly be opened to general competition, they be awarded as far as 
possible to poor students who, but for the stipends, would be unable to continue 
their studies at college. 


338. Recommendations- — Hie Recommendations adopted by the Com* 
mission are as follows : — 

(1) That the attention of tbe Local Governments be invited to the recom- 

mendations made in the several provincial reports with regard 
to providing or extending the means of collegiate education in the 
province of Sind and at Ahmedabad in Bombay, at Bhagnlpur in 
Bengal, and at Jabalpur in the Central Provinces ; and also to the 
question of tlio establishment of an aided college at Delhi under 
native management. 

(2) That tlic rate of aid to each college be determined by the strength 

of the staff, tlic expenditure on its maintenance, the efficiency of 
the institution, and the wants of the locality. 

(3) That provision be made for special grants to aided colleges, whenever 

necessary, for the supply and renewal of buildings, furniture, 
libraries, and other apparatus of instruction. 

(1) That in order to secure a due succession of competent officers in the 
Education Department, the period of necessary service qualifying 
for pension should he reduced, and that a graduated scale of pen- 
sions based on length of service, and obtainable without medical 
certificate, should be introduced. 

(5) That Indian graduates, especially those nho hare also graduated in 
European Universities, be more largely employed than they have 
hitherto been in the colleges maintained by Government. 

(G) That in order to encourage diversity of culture, both on the literary 
and on the physical side, it is desirable, in all the larger colleges. 
Government and aided, to make provision for more than one of 
the alternative courses laid down by tho Universities. 

(7) That the discretionary power of Principals of colleges, to admit to 
certain courses of lectures in special eases students who have not 
passed the examinations required by the Universities, be affirmed. 
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(8) That an attempt he made to prepare a moral test book, based upon 

the fundamental principles of natural religion, such as may be 
taught in all Government and non Government colleges 

(9) That the Principal or one of the Professors in each Government 

and aided college deliver to each of the college classes in every 
session a senes of lectures on the duties of a man and a citizen 

(10) That while it is desirable to affirm the principle that fees at the 

highest rate consistent with the undiminislied spread of education 
should be levied in every college aided by the State, no aided 
college should be required to levy fees at the same rate as that 
charged in a neighbouring Government college 

(11) That no college, Government or aided, be allowed to receive more 

than a certain proportion of free students , the proportion to be 
fixed by the Department, in communication, where necessary, 
with the managers 

(12) That to secure regularity of attendance at colleges the principle be 

affirmed that fees, though levied monthly for the convenience ol 
students, aie to be regarded as payments for a term, and that a 
student has no right to a certificate from his college for any term 
until the whole fee for that term is paid 

(13) That as the tees in the Presidency College of Madras are consider- 

ably lower than those which it is found practicable to levy in the 
Presidency Colleges of Calcutta and Bombay, the Government of 
Madras be invited to consider the advisability of enhancing the 
rate of fees in that college 

(14) That the Local Governments and Administrations be invited to 

consider whether it is necessary to assign for scholarships, tenable 
in Arts colleges, a larger proportion of the piovmcial grant for 
education than two per cent 

(15) That scholarship holders, as such, bo hot exempted from payment 

of the ordinary fees 

(16) That the Local Governments be invited to consider the advisability 

of appropriating, where necessary, a certain sum for the establish 
ment of scholai ships tenable by graduates reading for the M A 
degree 

(17) That the Local Governments be invited to consider the advisability 

of establishing scholarships for distinguished giaduates to enable 
them to proceed to Europe for the purpose of practically studying 
some branch of mechanical industry 

(IS) That w place of the system existing in Madras, according to which 
the first twenty students at the University Entrance and T A 
Examinations are allowed to read free in any Government college, 
liberal provision be made for a system of scholarships open to 
general competition and tenable in any college 
(19) That the Government of Bombay be requested to consider whether 
all or some of the scholarships now restneted to the Elplnnstone 
and Deccan Colleges may, with due regard to the circumstances 
under winch they wore originally founded, be mado tenable at 
any affiliated college , and that if these scholarships cannot fairly 
be opened to general competition, they be awarded as far as 
possible to poor students who, but for the stipends, would be 
unable to continue their studies at college 
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INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT* 

339 . Introductory. — In the present Chapter we shall describe the con- 
stitution of the Education Department in the different Provinces of India; 
and shall consider the extent and character of its functions under the three 
heads of Direction or Control, Inspection, and Instruction. The question of 
control will lead ns to examine the means that may exist for bringing the De- 
portment into closer relations with independent persons or bodies interested, 
equally with itself, in the progress of education ; and for rendering accessible 
to it the fruits of their experience. Under inspection will he considered the 
possibility of associating with the officers of the Department such other 
voluntary agency as may prove to he available for that object ; and we shall 
discuss the subject of examinations in the same general sense. The question 
of instruction involves that of text-boots, which will he reviewed in the 
light of tho Resolution of the Government of India, dated the 10 th January 
1 88 1 ; and it will be considered what arrangements have been made, or are 
possible, “ for teaching such subjects as may store the minds of the pupils in 
“secondary schools with useful and practical information.” In the course of the 
enquiry we shall suggest the measures that seem to us best calculated to promote 
the objects set forth in the various Educational Despatches, as well as those 
to which later and independent experience has pointed as worthy of attainment 
in regard to the internal constitution and administration of the Department. 
All these measures will he set forth in specific Recommendations at the close 
of this Chapter. 

340. Constitution of the Education Department.— In the second Chap- 

ter of this Report we have given somo account of the establishment and consti- 
tution of the Education Department in the various Provinces of India. Wc pro- 
ceed to describe it as it now exists. The Education Department in each Province 
consists of a Director of Public Instruction (under that or some other title) ; a 
staff, varying in strength in different Provinces, of inspecting officers of various 
grades ; and a teaching staff rising from assistant teachers of primary schools 
up to Professors and Principals of colleges. The superior officers of the Depart- 
ment in each Province aro arranged in a classified list, the particulars of which 
are given in the subjoined Table. Educational officers in Bengal were first 
graded in the year 1865, and within tho next five Or six years tho same system 
was extended to the other Provinces of India. The list does not include the 
Provincial Directors of Public Instruction, who receive salaries, in Bombay 
and Bengal, of Rs. 2,000 a month rising to Bs. 2,500 in ten years ; in Madras, 
of Rs. 2,000 rising to Rs. 2,250 in five years; in the North -"Western Provinces, 
of Rs. 2,000 fixed; and in the Punjab, of Rs. 1,500 rising to Rs. 2,000 in 
five years. 


Pbotitc* 1 

IU 1,250 to | 
IU 1,500 

jn 3 cUut 1 
IU. 1,000 to ! 
tu. 1.250. 

3rd t bn, 1 
la. 7SOI0 | 
IU. 1 000. 
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K*. 750. 
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Madras .... 

, 

2 

5 

7 

'5 

Bombay .... 

2 

3 

5 

6 
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2 

6 
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20 

• 39 

North-Western Prounccs and 
Ondh .... 

t 

4 

3 

6 

14 

Punjab .... 

... 

2 

3 
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Other ProMO cos . 

1 


3 


i 6 

Total . j 

8 

is 

3 ° 

43 
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Tlie Table supplies the means of estimating the avenge value of a graded 
appointment m the Education Department throughout India, and the average 
expectation of income which a graded officer may entertain on entering the 
service According to the method of calculation adopted by the Tinancial De- 
pzrtmcn t, the aalue of a graded appointment, the salary of winch rises hy 
r annual increments, is the minimum salary phn two thirds of the difference 
| between the minimum and tho maximum It follows that tho averago value 
of a graded educational appointment is rather less than 11 s 900 a month At 
this rate of pay it lias been found possible to attract to an educational career 
in India many men of considerable distinction at tlio English Universities, and 
some of the highest academical rank It will bo seen, howeicr, that the pros- 
pects of promotion of educational officers, as estimated hy the proportion of ap- 
pointments in tho lowest class to those m classes abo\ 0 the lowest, vary greatly 
in, different Provinces In Bombay, for example, where thcro arc ten appoint- 
ments in the three higher classes to six m tho lowest, an officer’s chance of 
promotion is nearly as 2 to 1 In Bengal, where there arc 20 appointments m 
the lowest class and only 19 in the higher classes, he has scarcely an even chanco 
of promotion This inequality arises from tho fact that the additional appoint- 
ments made in recent years to the classified list of tho Bengal Department 
have been nearly all in the fourth class The point is one that appears to 
deserve attention in any leorgamsation of the graded service "We have no 
information to show what arc the ordinary prospects of promotion in other 
departments of the public service, and we therefore abstain from submitting 
any Recommendation on tins point 

34:1 Conditions of Service of Graded Officers —'Wo have already, in 
our Chapter on Collegiate Education, referred to the anomaly of requiring 
men, most of whom have received at the Universities of the United Kingdom a 
professional training of a special kind, to serve except in isolated eases the 
full term of 30 years before they are eligible for a good service pension Edu- 
cational officers come under the general designation of " uncovcnantcd servants,” 
and their term of service for pension is governed by tho rules generally appli- 
cable to that comprehensive class of public officers There is no doubt that 
educational officers have suffered in this respect by tho application to them of 
a name originally intended to denoto a bod) of men with far other qualifica- 
tions and duties There appears to be some hardship m requiring the English 
graduate, selected by tho Secretary of Stato and employed in this country as a 
Principal of a College or an Inspector of Schools, to serve (unless he has been 
appointed after the age of 25) foi the same term as an uncovenanted servant 
who is a native of India Tho latter begins his public life at an earlier a"c, 
he does his work m the country in which he was born and in a climate con 
genial to his constitution , and when lie retires from service there will he no 
revolution in his mode of living "With the former all these things are very dif- 
ferent , and if the conditions of service are to be at all equalised, it would 
follow that the European officer should enjoy the right of return" to lus native 
country at an age when the harassing circumstances of life m India have not 
impaired lus health or destioyed his energy IVe have already, in Chapter VI, 
recommended the reduction ot the term qualifying for a good service pension 
in the case of Professois of Colleges, and we only recur to it lieie os bem" 
applicable in the same sense and on the same grounds to other officers of the 
graded educational service 

342 Admission of f Natives of India to the Graded Service— The 
graded service was at the outset mtended to attiact competent men from the 
English. Universities , hut as natives of India have shown themselves qualified for 
higher work in the Education Department, they have of late years been pro 
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moted to tlie graded service in increasing numbers. In Bengal, out of a total 
of 39 officers, 7 are natives of India ; and one of them has shown sncli eminent 
capacity for educational work of the most responsible kind that he has won his 
way to the first class of the service. In other Provinces the number of native 
graded officers is smaller ; but in all the larger Departments some are found. 
"We have already recommended the more extended employment of Indian gra- 
duates as Professors of Colleges, and we shall hereafter make a similar Recom- 
mendation with regard to Inspectorships. Meanwhile, there is one suggestion 
of a general character which we wish to offer, in the hope of removing what 
appears to be an unintended hardship, and has certainly been the cause of much 
disappointment. According to recent orders of the Secretary of State, a native 
officer when appointed to the graded service is allowed to draw only two-thirds 
of the ordinary pay of the grades. It has happened in more than one instance 
that the officer so promoted already draws a salary of Rs. 500 a month, which is 
the minimum pay of the fourth class on tlie ordinary scale. Consequently, 
his promotion to that class on the reduced scale involves a considerable reduc- 
tion in his income. "We accordingly recommend that tchen an educational 
'officer enters the higher graded service of the Education Department, his promo- 
tion should not involve any loss of pay. 

343. Subordinate Graded Service in Bengal and Bombay.— In 

Bengal not only tbe higher but the subordinate officers of the Department art 
formed into a graded service. This change was made in 1 878, when 3 16 officers, 


drawing salaries of Rs. 50 a month and upwards, were arranged in the follow- 
ing classified list : — 

Number of Salary. 

Officer*. Us 

Class I 

6 

400 t<> 500 

„ 11 

. . 10 

300 „ 400 

„ III 

• 35 

200 „ 300 

„ IV 

. . 40 

150 „ 200 

„ V 

. . 60 

100 „ 150 

„ VI 

• 75 

75 » >oo 

„V T A 

. . . Wfc 

3 * » 7 S 

The list contains teaching and inspecting 

officers in not 

very different propor- 


tions, and a certain number of ministerial officers as well. Additions are made 
to tbe list as new appointments arc created ; and promotion takes place on the 
combined grounds of seniority, good service, and fitness for higher duties. 

In Bombay, since the year 1664, all the subordinate officers of the Depart- 
ment in the receipt of salaries ranging from Rs. 30 to Rs. 300 a month have 
been traded in five classes. The Deputy Inspectors, 30 in number, form a 
separate graded service, and each of them is ex-officio accorded the title of 
« Rao Sahib ” or "Khan Saliib.” 

344. Directing Staff of the Department— At the bead of the Educa- 
tion Department in each Province is an officer generally styled the Director of 
Public Instruction. In the Central Provinces be is called tbe Inspector General 
of Education, and in Assam the Inspector of Schools. In every Province except 
Coorg, where tlie Education Department is now administered directly by the 
Chief Commissioner, the general control of education in all its branches is in the 
hands of tho Director. lie prepares the educational estimates, controls the 
distribution of tho grant-in-aid allotment, makes or recommends appointments 
and transfers of officers within the Department, and is tbe constituted ad riser 
of Government in all matters connected with education. Outrido the ordinary 
business of administration, in which the functions of the Director are com- 
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monlv well-defined, any questions of special importance or involving points 
of educational policy, arc referred by liim for the decision of the Local Govern- 
meat. But a further and a much moro complete opportunity of declaring its 
general policy in educational matters is afforded to the Local Government in the 
annual review of the Director’s Report on Public Instruction. This rcu'eu is 
, widely published, and is discussed with closo attention in the newspapers both 
I native and European. There is probably no subject in which the nath c public 
tabes a keener or more intelligent interest ; and in this way tho Government is 
periodically brought into contact with public opinion upon its educational 
policy. In the Punjab there is a special means by which one section of public 
opinion is brought to bear upon educational questions. Tho Senato of the 
Punjab University is regularly consulted by tho Government of that Province 
upon all matters relating to education, including primary instruction. 

345. Proposed Changes in the System of ControL— It has been sug- 
gested by .the Hon’ bio Sir. Justice West that “ in order to bring about a com- 
plete understanding between tho University and the Department of Public 
“ Instruction, there ought to he a central Educational Board for each great Pro- 
“ vince, to which all important questions oE principle should ho referred. On 
“this Board in Bombay there should bo two or three representatives of tho Uni- 
versity, ns well as two officials (ono the Director of Public Instruction) and two 
“others appointed either by co-optation or at the discretion of Government in 
“ order to make room for tho casual possessor of special qualifications. To this 
“ Board the proposed courses of instruction in the higlicf secondary schools should 
“ be submitted each half-year, in order, without excluding local and personal ini- 
“ tiative, to preserve a general balance of studies. To tho samo Board reports of 
“ the history and progress of each college and superior school should he submitted 
“ from time to time for consideration. Its advice should be taken on every pro- 
“ posed alteration of system. It should bo consulted on the allocation of funds 
“ amongst institutions and subjects. Through the University and a Board thus 
“ constituted public opinion would be brought to bear with duo forco on tho 
“ educational system in its more general features.” Dr. Leitner in his cvidcnco 
before the Gomm.issi.otL bis suggested that the State, after making provision for 
aiding every variety of sound instruction, should leavo “ tho conduct of higher 
“ education to the Universities, who should not ho mero examining bodies but, 
“ like the Punjab University College, supreme tcacliing and literary bodies, and 
“ the consulting bodies of Government in all matters of education ; and tlie more 
“ direct control and supervision of primary and secondary education to local Edu- 
“ cational Boards. This course is the most economical ono, and will dcvclopc a 
“ true educational growth in the country.” In another portion of his evidence, 
Dr. Leitner expresses an opinion, that, “ with tho abolition of the Directorship 
“ and the Inspectorships, a new spirit would come over the land. Schools 
“ would^ spring up in every direction by local munificence, and all that is 
“ good in Eastern civilisation would ally itself by a natural process with 
“ aU that is adaptable in Western progress.” The Anjuman-i-Islamiya in 
the Punjab has likewise proposed that the duties of tho Director should he 
transferred to “District Boards under tho direction of the Senate of the Local 
" University. ’ The Anjuman also proposes that the present Inspectorships and 
Assistant Inspectorships should be abolished, but adds that “ an Inspector, with 
“the designation of Educational Secretary to the Government of Punjab, must 

‘ be retained to represent the Education Department and to act as a medium 
“between the Government and tho Local Boards.” Certain Missionaries in the 
Punjab, who have sent in a joint statement containing answers to some of 
the questions proposed by the Commission, suggest “ that the Provincial 
Directorship should be abolished, and one Minister of Education appointed for 
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“ flic whole of India. The Senior Inspector of each Province, in addition to his 
“ inspection duties, might havo special powers granted him for dealing with 
“.special provincial difficulties." The Herd. G. Shirt, of Haidarabad in Sind, also 
su““ests the abolition of the office of Director of Public Instruction, and 
the substitution of “an Educational Under-Secretary to Government on a 
“ less salary.” Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, writing about tho Presidency of Bengal, 
is of opinion that tho functions of the Director, as authoritatively laid down by 
Sir George Campbell, are such that there is no longer any necessity for main- 
taining that office. Dr. Mitra thinks that the Universities should now bo the 
advisers of Government on higher education ; that tho Principals of colleges— in 
consultation with College Committees in the caso of Mofussii colleges— should 
have full power to manage the details connected with the institutions under 
them • and that primary and secondary schools should bo made over to the 
charge of Local and District Boards, which should appoint their own inspecting 
officers. The central educational office, he considers, should form part of the 
Secretariat and he presided over by an Undcr-Secretary to Government. 


346 Character of the proposed Changes.— Tho proposals made in the 
foregoing extracts are chiefly four:— (i) the association with the Director in 
each Province of a Consulting Board of Education; (c) tho transfer to the 
Universities of a large portion of the control now exercised by the Department ; 
, a the Bimilar transfer of control to District Boards or other local bodies ; 
(ii the abolition of the Provincial Directorships. Of tbeso proposals the last 
two mav he briefly dismissed. The transfer of control to local bodies is discussed 
allen-th in Chapter IV, and will be further referred to in Chapter VIII. The 
nronosai to abolish the Provincial Directorships found no support m the Com- 
misiion and was not even suggested as a matter for discussion. In fact our 
Recommendations are based on the explicit assumption that tho office and the 
indeoendent position of tho Provincial Directors will ho maintained; and 
rtrnuehout our Iterort we have laid stress on tho necessity of allowing the 
widest discretion to Local Governments, and of avoiding every attempt to ecu- 
tralise educational administration. 

0A7 Extension of the Functions of the University -The advantage 
.' . ‘ to llie Universities wider powers, whether of advice or of control, is 
1 e ' T m ouestion In tho Punjab, as we havo seen, the functions of the newly- 
a University are not confined, as they nro elsowlicre, to the single duty 

constituted Uni J p b UniTMsit y is ako a teaching and controlling body, 

° f /recognised adviser of tho Government in all matters connected with edu- 
aD ,. An °endeavour to enlarge tho functions of tho Calcutta University was 

a° n ’some vears a “0 under the following circumstances, though without final 
made soiu i ° g . r Muiri Lieutenant-Governor of tho North- 

Si Provinces, addressed a letter to the Government of India in w hid. 
, "La ,,. e desirability of extending and increasing m those Provinces llie 
■ d oc of the Calcutta University, of offering greater encouragement (o the 
“7 oriental literature, and of conducting some part of the examinations 
• i? vernacular Tho letter was forwarded to tho University for consider- 
“ the Vice-Chancellor, Sir E. C. Barley, proposed, with tl.o object of 

• • ctfrrt to the Lieutenant-Governor’s views, that tho Entrance examine- 

he held optionally in tho vernacular, and that a classical Language 
“it ^do altanati™with English at that exnminat on heithcr of 
s , ™nosals was ultimately adopted; hut after prolonged discussion and 
tbeso prop ^ v Uc Govcrnmcnts , the educational officers 

C T-lWo to them, and tho heads of affiliated institutions, the following 
S'"!- inDeeemher .8,, adopted by the Senate That for the 
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"better encouragement of vernacular education and literature, an cranun- 
“ ation in vernaculars be instituted by tbe University, on tlio >P lan of tile 
" middle class examinations conducted by the British Universities lhe bold, 
mg of this examination, avith tlie rules for its conduct, was sanctioned by 
the Governor General in Council in January iSjn, and it was decided to bold 
the first examination in November 1873 The standard comprised the fol- 
lowing subjects, all being confined to tbe vernacular The compulsory subjects 
were (1) a vernacular language , (2) the history and geography of India, with 
general geography , (3) elementary mathematics, including authmetic, algebra 
to simple equations, and two books of Euclid with easy deductions lhe op- 
tional subjects, not more than two of which might be taken up, weie ( 1 ) Sanskrit , 
(2) Arabic, (3) Persian, (4) mensuration and sun eying, with practical geo- 
metry, (5) the elements of statics, hydiostatics and pneumatics , (6) physical 
geography and the elements of astronomy Had theso arrangements been 
earned out, the influence of the University would have been brought to hear 
on the whole field of vernacular education , and it was hoped that the standard, 
populanty, and success of vernacular schools when thus taken under the pro- 
tection of the University, would exhibit a rapid and marked improvement which 
could not fail to re-act beneficially on vernacular literature But before any 
steps could be taken for cany mg out these measures, the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal, Sir George Campbell, expressed m strong terms the objections that 
he felt to transferring to the University the control of middle-class education, 
the cost of which was provided by tlio Local Government The examinations, 
he also showed, could not be earned out without the assistance of the Bengal 
Educational officers, and he was reluctant to give lus consent to their employ- 
ment in carrying into effect a scheme of the advantages of which he was far 
from convinced In the face of tlio opposition thus raised by the Government 
most largely affected by the pioposed measure, the scheme dropped , and nothing 
further in this direction has since been attempted cither by the University of 
Calcutta or, so far as is known to the Commission, by the other two Universities 
A question was also raised at the time whether any such extension of their 
functions was m accaidance with the provisions of the Act of Incorporation, 
winch declares the object of their institution to he that of “ascertaining by 
“ means of examination the persons who have acquired proficiency in different 
" branches of Literature, Science, and Ait, and of rewarding them by Academical 
** Degrees ’ This however is a matter beyond the scope of our enquiries , and 
we have only referred to tlio discussions that took place some years since in 
Bengal, with the object of showing what has actually been done towards extend 
mg the functions of tin University to the regulation and control of education 
below the collegiate stage 


348. Consulting Provincial Boards of Education.— Of the font propo- 
sals cited above, tlie only one which was made the subject of a definite Recom- 
mendation before the Commission, and which received full discussion, was that 
for the appointment of a Board of Education to assist and adviso the Director of 
Public Instruction in each Province The subject was debated at our meeting 
of the 23rd Tebruary 1883, when it was proposed “ that a consultative Board o°f 
“Education, consisting of representatives of the University, of the Department 
“ of Public Instruction, and of tho community at large, be established in each 
“Province, for tbe consideration of any general questions relating to education 
“ which may from time to tune be referred to it by the Local Government, or which 
“ the Board itself may desire to bring to the notice of Government " On behalf 
of tbe proposal it was urged that a Government department was by its constitu- 
tion ill adapted to follow with quick and sympathetic appreciation tho varying 
movements of public opinion, or to make a ready response to new demands or 
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nevr impulses which would force it oat of the traditional and official groove. 
The appointment of the proposed Board would he attended with a double advan- 
tage. It would, on the one hand, bring about and maintain a complete under- 
standing between^ the Department and the University; and on theother.it 
would be in a position, as representing the feelings and wishes of the community 
at large, to aid the Department with information and advice on educational 
questions of every hind. The value of allying public opinion with the opera- 
tions of Government was admitted on all hands, hut that opinion was now 
ivitkout organisation ; the proposed Board would organise it on ail matters relat- 
ing to education. The Board would not interfere with the administrative powers 
of the Director of Public Instruction, but would he a consultative body merely. 
It was also thought desirable that a Central Board should be established, to 
which the various local Boards now to be constituted in each Province mh'ht 
look up for guidance. 

The motion was opposed on the following grounds : It was urged that the 
appointment of a Central Board, whether vested with actual authority or merely 
consultative, was at best an unsatisfactory expedient. In the first place, to 
give the proposed Board any real power over higher education would be pro- 
mature, and over lower education dangerous. The day might come when the 
people of India would manage their own educational systems, and rely less 
on the direct instrumentality of Government. But at present, since the chief 
provision for higher education was made by the Government, the Department 
must express the voice and the decisions of Government, and not those of a 
Central Board. "With regard to primary education the case was different. The 
Government proposed to transfer its control to a number of Local Boards, which 
were to have real authority over funds for the most part locally rawed. To 
overshadow theso Boards by tho authority of an external body, which would 
reflect tho opinion of the metropolis and not that of the rural districts, would 
he to stifle local independence. Direct departmental control was a better 
alternative than control by a Central Board, inasmuch as tho former would 
at any rate be based on that wide local information which a Government 
department alone could command. In the second place, if tho functions of the 
Board were to he merely consultative, the objections to it wero equally strong. 
Whatever other advantages might attend it, the establishment of a Board 
whose duties were limited to advising the Director was incompatible with the 
conditions under which alone a great department of Government could be 
administered. It was in the highest degreo essential that the Education 
Department should on the one hand work in full co-operation with tho Univer- 
sity, and on the other that it should respond to the movements of educated 
opinion and to the reasonable desires of different sections of the community, 
scattered over tho Districts and towns of the Province. Tho first object 
could be attained without the intervention of a Board, on which many interests 
besides those of the University were represented. The second promised indeed 
to be secured by the appointment of a representative Board, hut the benefit 
would ho purchased at the price of efficient administration. To interposo a 
consultative Board between the Government and its responsible officer would bo 
to destroy responsibility and to replace expedition by delay. A Board such as 
that proposed must contain representatives of many conflicting interests; 
its members must include men of various creeds ; advocates of the higher 
and advocates of tho lower education; representatives of departmental 
a<*encv, and representatives of private effort; delegates from the Districts as 
well as residents in the Presidency Towns. A Board so composed would 
bo perpetually engaged in the discussion of first principles; and if action were 
to wait on their settlement by the Board, prompt action would he impossible. 
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It mi essential to efficient adrmmstetion tint the responsibility of the head 
of the Department to the Government should be absolute But with the 
intervention of a Board between the Director and the Government, the re- 
Bponsibdity of the former would practically disappear These arguments 
prevailed , and tho proposal was rejected, though only hy a narrow majontj 
It may be added that in our opinion the true remedy for the evils pointed out 
is for the Department to regard it as its first duty to keep touch with public 
opinion , to maintain a vigilant and at tho same time a sympathetic watch 
upon the various movements taking place outside tho departmental system » 
to recognise the fact that “ departmentalism 1 is, or may easily become, an evil , 
and to seek to imbue all its officer* with the liberal spirit conformable to these 
principles When there are conflicting interests it is for tho Department to 
steer a clear course among them , recognising what is good in each, and treating 
all on broad grounds of justice and liberality If it fails in that great duty, 
the Government is at hand to correct its deficiencies Tho Government is 
already brought into effective contact with public opinion on all great ques 
turns of educational policy, and it may be fairly anticipated that one result 
of the Commission s labours will be to mfuso into the policy of the future 
still greater liberality and vigour 

349. Educational Conferences —At the same timo we arc fully convinced 
that nothing but good can result from tho occasional or oven frequent associa 
tion, in a somewhat formal way, of departmental officers with others interested 
in education Under present arrangements, the relations of departmental 
officers to each other and to persons outside tlio Department arc too cxclusivclv 
confined to official correspondence, and no opportunity is given for that 
free interchange of ideas which personal intercourse can alone or can best 
secure To aid m the attainment of the fatter object, and to bring the Depart- 
ment into healthy contact with outsido opinion we recommend the institution 
of periodical conferences at winch educational officers and others may meet and 
exchange their views Wo do not propose to define what degreo of authority 
should attach to these conferences , but it is clear that any conclusions to which 
they may be led will possess more weight if they receive the formal recognition 
of Government We therefore recommend that conference a (i) of officers of the 
Education Department, and ( 2 ) of such officers icith managers of aided and 
unaided schools be held from time to tune foi the discussion of questions 
affecting education, the Director of Public Instruction being tn each case ex- 
officio President of U e conference Also that Deputy Inspectors occasionally 
hold meetings of the schoolmasters subordinate to them , for the discussion of 
questions of school management 

350 Provision of other educational Facilities — Connected with 
the last Recommendation is another, having for its object the establish 
ment in each Province of an educational library or museum , at which 
might he collected for purposes of reference by those interested in the 
subject, works relating to education in all countries, the chief text books 
used in the schools of England and of the different Provinces of India, 
and specimens or models of the apparatus and appliances of instruction 
chiefly in vogue The utility of such a collection to educational officers and 
to managers of schools is obvious To all these it would he a great advantage 
to have an opportunity, such as is afforded in England hy the Kensington 
Museum or the National Society’s Depository at Westminster, of com- 
paring different grammars and histones, of looking at the newest copy book, 
and of inspecting models of school furmtme Nor is it anticipated that the 
establishment of such a central library and museum would he attended with 
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any great expense. These institutions once known, it is believed that authors, 
publishers, and those engaged in the production of school appliances, would 
readily send specimens of their publications and apparatus, in view of the 
advantages offered by such a mode of advertising. We tlieref ore recommend 
that a general educational library and museum be formed at some suitable 
locality in each Province. It has also been pointed out that educational news- 
papers andmagazines in the vernacular are often of great service to managers 
of schools, especially vernacular schools of the better class, in making them 
acquainted with new text-books or new methods and appliances of teaching, 
or with recent orders of Government on educational matters ; and that such 
newspapers often languish for want of moderate support. We have therefore 
added to the foregoing Recommendation the following clause : and that en- 
couragement be given to school papers or magazines conducted in the vernacular. 

351. Relation of the Department to Schools in Competition.— An im- 
portant and delicate part of the functions which the Department must 
discharge, if the different agencies at work in education are to bo duly 
co-ordinated and harmonised, has now to he considered. One main intention 
of the Despatch of 1854 was to secure for the educational efforts of the 
State the help of private individuals and private bodies, and to give every 
scope and encouragement to the work of these agencies. Such a scheme is 
fitted to do and has done much for the spread of education; but, like all other 
schemes, it must he taken with the defects of its qualities. A defect inseparable 
from it is its tendency to cause schools to spring up, not always where they 
are most required, but rather where men or bodies happen to exist that aro 
ready to exert themselves for the public good. Thus there is some danger of 
a clashing of interests and a waste of power ; some danger of disorganisation 
through excessive supply of the means of education in one place and deficiency 
of such means in others. Some regulating authority is indispensablo if 
this danger is to be minimised. The Department is tho only body that can 
possibly exert such controlling power, and the Provincial Reports indicate that 
it is everywhere regarded as the proper regulating authority. The Bombay 
Report mentions that oneatleastof the reasons for withdrawing thegrant offered 
for passing the matriculation examination was that the hope of obtaining tho 
grant sometimes led one school to use questionable means for attracting 
clever pupils from another. The Bengal Report says that to a new school that 
is set up beside an old one, the Department gives or refuses aid according as 
it judges that the establishment of a second school will ho beneficial or hurtful 
in its effects. And in the Report for tho Central Provinces it is said that 
if one aided school was found to be injuring another by undue lowering 
of fees, the Department would feel bound to interfere. Thus it is understood 
that the Department possesses the regulating power that is required, though 
in its peculiar position as directly managing one class of schools and only 
indirectly controlling others, it has naturally been somewhat reluctant to 
exert it. 

352. Regulations in Force, and Opinions of Witnesses.— Wo shall 
recur again to the subject of fees; but there are other ways in which the 
mutual relations of schools need to be regulated with care. In towns where 
there are several schools, — and it is only in them that competition need 
ho considered, — there is a danger of discipbne being injured and the tone 
of education lowered by too keen a competition for pupils. The desire 
also that pupils commonly feel to be placed in the highest class they can 
«et admitted to, causes considerable danger of their changing their schools 
so often that steady progress is greatly interfered with. Tins danger is re- 
cognised and some provision made against it in all Provinces. In the town of 
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Madras and m some other large towns of that Province, the heads of most of 
the leading institutions act upon a code of rules for the admission and transfer 
of pupils, and their action is so far recognised by the Department, that the 
Directors standing orders enjoin that wherever schools aro in competition, 
endeavours he made to introduce the Madras rules with such modifications as 
local circumstances require In Bengal, the Department has prevailed on 
the managers of a large number of schools to adopt a similar code, and, when 
once adopted anj infringement of it renders the pupils of tho offending school 
liable to exclusion from Government junior scholarships In the North 
"Western Provinces a similar arrangement exists, though generally confined to 
Government institutions In the other Provinces the ariangements appear to 
he less precise, though m most colleges and high schools there seems to he 
either a declared agreement or a tacit understanding that pupils aro not ad- 
mitted without a certificate from their former place of education, or some other 
satisfactory proof that there is no improper reason for their seeking admission 

The question intended to bring out the opinion of witnesses on tins point 
was “Are there any arrangements between colleges and schools of your 
" Province to prevent boys who are expelled from one institution, or who leave it 
“ improperly from being received into another ? "What are the arrangements 
“ which you would suggest ? ’ The question has been answered by above sixty 
witnesses all of whom except some nine or ten speak moro 01 less strongly of 
tlie need of systematic arrangements to prevent irregular admission But 
even of those it ho do not altogether favour such arrangements, not more 
than threo or four decidedly oppose them Tho rest merely doubt whether 
proper rules can be practically enforced or they express the feai that rules may 
be so strict as to infringe on the proper liberty of pupils and their guardians 
Of this there is obviously some danger It is far from desirable to allow no 
change in the place of education or to give teachers tlie power of forcibly 
retaining pupils whose guardians wish them to be transferred In any code 
of rules that may be enforced this danger should be guarded against In 
Bengal the Inspector of Schools is the constituted referee in cases of dispute, 
and lus decisions Ime been readily accepted The following is the general 
character of the definite rules that have h«»en tried and found to work well 
They provide that at certain times— once or twice in the year — pupils may go, 
without luivc asked or given, to any school they please, that changes are 
allowed at other than tho specified times only at the express desire of guardians 
and with permission from the head master of the school that is left , that m 
ordmaiy circumstances a pupil is not to be placed in a higher class m the school 
ho joins than he would have belonged to bad he continued in Ins former school , 
and that before his admission to a new school the fees due to his former school 
arc all paid up The rules aim at leaving sufficient freedom, and yet at securing 
the maintenance of discipline and the discouragement of unreasonable changes 

353 Recommendation for definite Rules — The weak point of all the 
arrangements at present m force is that they are voluntary or semi voluntary, 
and that thus a new manager or head master who docs not feel himself bound 
b) the engagements of Ins predecessor may introduce confusion at any time 
Again, in the absence of any definite rule or agreement to the contrary, a head- 
master may often find himself practically compelled to admit a boy to lus 
school w ith tlie full know ledge that his action may turn to Ins own disndi antage 
m similar circumstances hereafter Thus the hold of all head masters upon 
V Vt ^ * S ^k** 0 ^* an ^ discipline suffers It would obviate tlie«c dangers 

all institutions connected in any way with tho Department could ho brought 
o accept a definite set of rules No doubt much tact and patience would be 
needed when such rules first came into operation, but m a few years they 
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miijbt become a veil-understood part of school management, and would require 
little or no trouble to enforce Indeed we believe that in the vast majority 
of cases, head masters w ould cordially welcome any rules which, hy limit 
mg their discretion as to admissions, would greatly strengthen their position 
The gam in teaching lessons of steadiness and perseverance to pupils and 
m improving discipline would be very great Also — what we value even 
more — the enforcement of such rules would draw schools under all hinds of 
management closer together, would make their relations with the Depart- 
ment more intimate, and would tend powerfully to devclope the feeling 
that all schools are working for a common end and should have no rnalrj 
except in promoting the interests of the entire community We there 
fore recommend that managers of schools tn competition be muted by the 
Department to agree to rules providing as far as the circumstances of the 
locality allow , (I) that, except at specified times, a pupil of o le school he not 
admitted to another without a certificate ft out his precious school , (2) that any 
fees due to that school hate been paid, and ( 3 ) that he do not obtain piomotion 
to a higher class by changing his school 

354. Policy of the Department in regard to Fees — The advisability 
oF raising the rates of fees to the highest point consistent with the continued 
bpread of education has been repeatedly acknowledged It is if not onlj, yet 
chiefly, by this means that Government institutions of the higher class will be 
enabled to approach the self-supporting stage, a result to which many edu 
cational Despatches look forward, and also that privately manngLd institutions 
Will attain to greater efficiency and success It is a case, moreover, in 
which the initiative of the Department is essential "We have elsewhere main 
tamed the principle that of two schools of the same standard of instruction and 
m the same locality, the departmental school should as a rule chaige higher 
fees , and any general increase in the rates will he subject to tins condition If 
the Department shows tho way, private managers will in general bo eager to 
follow, if the Depaitment is supmc, they can take no active steps to increase 
their income without risk of senous injury The policy which we recommend 
has its natural and necessary limits in the fact that a uy increase m fees heyond 
the capacity of the people to pay them will result in a loss of pupils and thus 
defeat tho object it is intended to secure, and this condition is sufficiently provided 
for in our Recommendation which refers chicfl v to the higher class of institutions 
We recommend that it be an instruction to the Depai t meats of the various 
Provinces to aim at raising fees gi actually, cautiously , and with due regard to 
necessary exemptions, up to the highest amount that will not check the spread 
of education, especially tn colleges, secondaiy schools, and primal y schools 
m towns where the value of education is unde) stood 

355 Classification of Schools • Statistical Returns —Our attention 
has been drawn to the multiplicity of the annual and other returns that are 
required from schools m some Provinces , and the necessity for such requisitions 
has been variously attributed to the local Departments and to the general orders 
of the Government of India But the orders of the Supreme Government on 
this subject m 1879 were issued with the declared object of "Simplifying educ-i 
tional forms , and though reasonable exception has been taken to them in. other 
respects, there appears to be no ground for ascribing to those orders the unnece* 
sary complexity which is alleged to exist Again strong opposition has been 
raised to the use of the term* private institutions ’’when applied to those schools 
and colleges which conform, in every respect to the regulations and standards of 
tho Education Department The term is held to convey an invidious distinction, 
and to imply that these schools axe not only under private management but that 
they serve no public purpose We therefore propose to applv m future the 
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term “public schools'* to all schools which forma regular and recognised part 

of the system of public instruction Hence a school which is not under the 

management of the Department or of a Local or Municipal Board, and which 

Ins hitherto been classed as a “private school,” should now, if it forms part of 
the recognised State system, be classed as a “public school under private 
“ management ” All privately managed schools that are m receipt of aid or are 
regularly inspected by the Department will come within this class The class 
will also include any institutions which, though neither aided nor inspected, regu 
larly send pupils to the examinations of the Department or of the University, 
participate in the benefits of the scholarship system, and therefore form an 
essential part of the system of public instruction The Metropolitan Institution 
of Calcutta a college which is neither aided nor' inspected, which teaches the 
full course for the B A degree and whose pupils are nearly as numerous as those 
of the Government Presidency College has, it is held as good a right as the latter 
to the title of a publio institution Under this definition, private institutions 
will include all indigenous schools winch have not accepted the departmental 
standards of instruction , and all others in which the course of instruction, 
however advanced, does not conform to the standards prescribed or accepted 
by the Department or by the University, and which submit to no public test 
All such schools should be shown in a class by themselves, nor do we 
think it necessary that the returns should exhibit any statement of their 
financial condition "We need not dwell at any greater length on these proposals, 
since they have been made the basis of tbe Report independently submitted 
by the Committee appointed for the Revision of Educational Borins Our 
Recommendations under this head are as follows — 

(«) That the Education Department of each Province limit its call for 
returns (1) to such as the Government may require, and (3) to suck 
others as are indispensable for information and control , \ 

(b) (1) That all schools managed by the Department or by Committees 
exercising statutory powers, and all other schools that are regularly 
aided or inspected, or that send pupils to the examinations of the 
University or of the Department {other than examtnalto is tohich are 
conducted by the Department foi admission to the public service), be 
c assed as public schools, and sub divided into departmental, aided 
and unaided , ( 2 ) that all other schools furnishing returns to the 
Department be classed as private schools, and {3) that all other 
details of classification be referred to the Statistical Committee 
appointed by the Government of* India , 

(c) That no attempt be made to furnish financial returns for private 
schools 

TVe may call attention to the fact that we propose to exclude from the 
class of public schools those which merely prepare pupils for the examinations 
which in some Provinces regulate admission to the public service , since these 
examinations though often conducted by the Department have not in all cases 
any definite relation to the ordinary standards of instruction 

356 Inspecting Staff of the Department — The number of depart- 
mental inspecting officers of different classes, tbe number of schools under 
them charge, and the work done by them in each Province of India are shown 
m the subjoined Table Besides the officers of the Department, there are also 
other agencies more or less systematically engaged in the inspection of schools 
They consist of officers of Government outside the Education Department, 
of local bodies and school committees of various kinds , and of different forms 
of private agency These will he exhibited m detail m the account to be 
presently given of the inspecting agency m each Province 
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357 Work done by Inspecting Officers -In oU India there are 43 
Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors, 238 Deputy Inspectors, and 241 Sub 
Inspectors Each Inspects or Assistant Inspector, whose jurisdiction extends 
over many Districts, has an aierage of 882 schools under his charge Deputy 
Inspectors are commonly in charge of Districts, and Sub Inspectors or Sub 
Deputy Inspectors in charge of suh divisions of Districts , and, except in 
Bengal, where the Deputy Inspector has 1,300 schools, under his general super- 
vision, though they do not all come under Ins immediate inspection, each of 
these officers is entrusted with the superintendence on an average of 133 schools 
The returns of work done are not complete , hut so far as they go, it appears 
that each inspecting officer examined in 1881-82 an average of from 140 to 
180 schools * n situ, besides in many Provinces a further number at central 
gatherings The total number of schools thus coming under the immediate 
inspection of each officer was about 200 in the year Each Inspector and 
Assistant Inspector also spent about 170 days on tour, and travelled more than. 
2,000 miles , while each subordinate officer spent on an average 200 days on 
tour, travelling something less than 2 000 miles As will he seen from the 
Table, there arc differences in detail between different Provinces and different 
classes of officers, but the summary just given exhibits the broad facts of 
mspectional work in India, and also furnishes a convenient if rough test of 
activity It may be noticed that in the Punjab, owing to accidental mterrup 
tions, the number of days spent by the Inspectors on tour in 1881 82 was 
considerably below the average of ordinary years, which for the three preceding 
yeais was 180 days Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors have the general 
superintendence of a large tract of country and a large number of schools, 
only a small proportion of wlucli they can personally inspect The detailed 
inspection of these schools is carried out by the local officers, the Deputy and 
Sub Inspectors , and, speaking generally, it may be stated that, except in Bengal, 
all the schools under their charge come under their personal inspection at least 
once a year In Madras and Bombay there is a definite Code of rules for the 
guidance of inspecting officers in the examination of schools In other Pro 
vmces the method and character of the examination is governed by general 
instructions that have been issued from tune to time by the Department, and 
much is left to the discretion of individual officers 


358 Inspecting Agency in Madras — The staff consists of 7 Inspectors 
of Circles and 55 Deputy Inspectors There is also a class of officers termed 
“ inspecting schoolmasters,” whose duty 19 rather to assist village teacbeis in 
their work than to inspect , and they would more correctly be describee] as 
" itinerating circle schoolmasters” There is no regular inspection by other 
officers of Government, nor is there any inspection by school committees 
The only bodies that can be so styled are Loral Pund Boards and Municipal- 
ities These manage the schools that they maintain, hut they do not inspect or 
report upon them No private agencies arc engaged m the work of inspection 
Government institutions and those maintained from Municipal and Local 
Punds axe visited once a year by the Circle Inspector, who, aided by the 
Deputy Inspector, examines the primary classes and leports upon them to the 
Director In middle schools tho classes arc examined at shorter intervals by 
the Deputy Inspector Those classes which aro to he subjected during the year 
to any of the public examinations are not usually examined by the Inspector 
In aided high and middle schools tho Inspector examines all classes, with the 
exception of those reading for the middle school and the matriculation <Jc aratna- 
10ns His examination of high and middle schools, whether departmental 
or aided, is to bo such as will enable him w to form a judgment on the conduct 
‘ of instruction in each class, its discipline ami tone ” In primary school Raided 
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on tlic results-system, a careful examination iinder the several standards is carried 
out by the Inspector in the presence of the managers. For those aided on the 
salary-grant system a much less detailed examination is prescribed. The 
annual examination of the more elementary schools is conducted by the Deputy 
Inspector, who is also required to visit them at least once in the interval 
between two examinations. The inspecting schoolmaster should visit the 
elementary sohools under him once a quarter, in order to give the teachers fre- 
quent help in adapting their instruction to the authorised standards and 
methods ; hut the staff is as yet insufficient to carry out this scheme in its 
integrity. No formal examination is made of superior schools "not under 
“inspection”; but it is the practice of the departmental officers to visit such 
schools should the managers desire it, and to aid them by advice. It is also the 
duty of the Deputy Inspectors and their assistants to visit indigenous schools 
and to endeavour to bring them under inspection by the offer of boohs and other 
help. 

359. Inspecting Agency in Bombay- — In Bombay the departmental staff 
comprises 5 Inspectors, 30 Deputy and 19 Assistant Deputy Inspectors. The 
Director of Public Instruction personally inspects a considerable number of 
primary and secondary schools in the course of his tour ; and the Professors and 
Fellows of the Elpliinstone and Deccan Colleges annually examine the upper 
classes of the government high schools at Bombay and Poona. Outside the De- 
partment all District officers, from the Collector to the Mamlatdar, are required 
in the course of their annual tours to pay frequent visits of inspection to the 
primary schools situated within their respective charges ; and they are occasion- 
ally present at the annual examination of the schools by the Deputy Inspector. 
School committees also take some part in the work of inspection. Every 
primary cess school is under the local supervision of a committee, consist- 
ing of the chief officers of the village or town and of other influential persons. 
The functions of the committee are to visit and occasionally to examine the 
school ; to strengthen the hands of the master and keep him up to his woih ; to 
superintend the repairs of buildings ; to collect subscriptions ; and generally to 
secure the co-operation and support of the people in the maintenance of the 
school Every ccss-scliool is supplied with a hook in which revenue officers 
and other visitors record the results of their inspection or examination. The 
missionary bodies that are engaged in educational work inspect their own 
schools, independently of any visits paid by departmental officers They also 
occasionally visit the Government schools, and have in that way lendercd 
valuable assistance to the Department. 

Every ccss-school and every Government seeondaiy school is annually 
examined in situ by one or more of the educational officers, under the standards 
proscribed by the Department for each class. Aided schools, primary and 
secondary, aie similarly examined by the Department, except that in every 
alternate year the examination is shorter and much less searching. The examin- 
ation of primary schools is chiefly oral. Tliat of secondary schools, being more 
elaborate, is for the most part conducted in writing. The order and discipline 
of the classes, as well as the efficiency of the teaching staff, are points to which 
the Inspector is required to attend. He also audits the school-accounts, and 
examines the state of the furniture and building, the library and apparatus. 
But the duties of the Inspector are not limited to the examination of secondary 
schools. Idle greater portion of his time is devoted to tlic control of primary 
education; and in his annual tour he is usually able to visit 150 of the cess 
and indigenous schools. The local committee generally attend the examination 
of the jCCss-sehool, and the visit is made the occasion of conferring with the 
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p e onlo upon school matte Much good found to result from these .informal 
conferences When the examination of cess schools is conducted 111 the 
Beauty Inspector, the results arc forwarded to the Inspector through the 
B.stnet Collector The results of the examination of secondary schools are 
s«" Inspector to the Dneelor The head-master of the school 
examined is furnished iritli a copy of tho Inspectors report 11 m aided 
indigenous schools ore annually examined by the inspecting offers , and the 
Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors take every opportunity, while on tour, of 
visiting the schools that arc not aided hy the Department 


360 Inspecting Agency in Bengal— The regular departmental staff 
consisted on tho 31 at March 1882 of 5 Circlo and 5 Assistant Injectors, 43 
Deputy and 173 Suh Inspectors One of the Circle Inspectors and all the 
Assistant Inspectors were natives of India Two more Assistant Inspectors were 
sanctioned towards the end of tho year, though not appointed until after its 
close Tho Circle Inspector is the chief administrative officer of tho Depart- 
ment m matters of secondary education, and is generally in charge of two 
Divisions, to each of which an Assistant Inspector is also commonly appointed 
The Deputy Inspector is the chief educational officer in each District He is sub- 
ordinate to the Inspector in regard to secondary, and to the Magistrate in 
regard to primary education Ills connection with primary schools is 
limited to general control, to organising and conducting tho central examin- 
ations, and to seeing that the orders of tho District Magistrate are carried out 
hy the Sub Inspectors Of the last-named officers there are about four m each 
District They are directly subordinate to tho Magistrate, and aro in immediate 
charge of primary schools, each of winch they arc generally required to visit 
tn situ once a quarter In many Districts tho number of primary schools is too 
great for this requirement to he carried out, and m 1881-82 there were no 
fewer than 16,000 indigenous schools which were not visited 111 stiu by any 
officers of the regular inspecting staff Accordingly, where the staff is insuffi- 
cient, further provision for the local inspection of schools is made by the 
subordinate agency of “ inspecting pandits" or "chief gurus,” tlieso last being 
teachers of superior primary schools who arc charged with the additional duty 
of supervising all schools within a radius of fh e or six miles Tins auxiliary 
supervision is described by the Government of Bengal as supplying a close net- 
work of organisation , it has been the means of bringing under departmental 
control a large number of indigenous schools , and though at best au imperfect 
substitute for a larger staff of regular inspecting officers, it will always have its 
uses Outside the regular inspecting staff, the Magistrate of each District 
distributes and administers the primary grant under tho general authority of 
the Director, to whom he furnishes an annual report on the primary education 
of the District Schools of every class are also occasionally inspected by tho 
revenue officers from the Commissioner to the Assistant or Deputy Magistrate 
The zila school of each District is under the general supervision of the District 
Committee of Education, and its members inspect and occasionally take part 
m the annual examination of the school Every aided secondary school is under 
the management of a local committee Officers of the Department are required 
to pay particular attention to the remarks and suggestions made by visitors of 
all these classes An important element in the Bengal primary system, as 
initiated by Mr Harrison in Midnapur and adopted m many other Districts 
that follow the method of payment by results, is the appointment of village 
committees to assist the inspecting officers of the Department in supervising and 
conducting the central examinations These committees not only lend import- 
ance to the proceedings, and secure impartiality in the awards, hut they also 
take a useful part in the examination and in the distribution of the rew ards 
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earned. When visiting secondary schools, inspecting officers are required to 
note and report on the state of the school-building ; the furniture and apparatus ; 
the attendance of. pupils and teachers; the finances of the school; the account 
hooks and registers; the state of the library ; the salaries of the teachers, in- 
cluding the date up to ■which they have been paid ; tbe discipline and organisa- 
tion of the classes ; the progress of pupils since the last visit; the success of 
the school at University or departmental examinations ; and the competence of 
the teachers. When time allows, the examination is made individually boy 
by boy and class by class throughout tbe school. Quarterly inspection returns 
are submitted to superior officers in a prescribed form. Deputy Inspectors are 
required to he on tour for 15 days, and Sub- Inspectors for 20 days, in each 
month. 

361. Inspecting Agency in tlie North-Western Provinces and 
Oudli , — The staff consists of 8 Inspectors, 1 Assistant Inspector, 44 Deputy and 
34 Sub-Deputy Inspectors. The duty of the Inspectors is to visit and report to 
the Director of Public Instruction upon aided schools (excepting certain schools 
for girls which are not open to their inspection); to manage and inspect rita 
and Normal schools; to inspect during the course of their annual tour, either 
in situ or at centres, all vernacular schools which are under tbe administrative 
charge of District Education Committees, that is, tahsili and halkabandi schools; 
and to report to the Committees the result of their examinations, with sugges- 
tions for improvement and for future guidance. It is the duty of the Deputy 
Inspector, as the executive officer of tbe District Committee, to manage and 
control all vernacular schools ; and as tho representative of the Inspector, to 
examine such schools and report on their condition. There is a Deputy Inspector 
to each District except Benares and Mirzapur, in which the number of verna- 
cular schools is small. Sub-Deputies are appointed to assist the Deputy Inspec- 
tors in the larger Districts of the North-Western Provinces only. They have 
nothing to do with management, and can pass no order in any school. Gene- 
rally it may be said that tbe departmental agency provides for tbe inspection 
of all aided and zila schools once a year, and of all vernacular schools from 
four to five times a year. During the hot weather, when the Inspectors are at 
head-quarters, they pay special attention to tbe Normal schools Though all 
gazetted officers, from the Commissioner to the Tali^ildar, are expected by Gov- 
ernment to interest themselves in the progress of education, the extra-depart- 
mental bodies that the Government has most fully recognised and empowered for 
this purpose are the Education Committees, whose powers arc defined by rule. 
The actual management of primary vernacular schools is in the hands of the 
official secretary and the Deputy Inspector, the duties of the Inspector being 
restricted to tbe direction of studies and to giving advice. There are no such 
committees in Oudh, where an Inspector and an Assistant Inspector arc 
in direct charge of all departmental schools. The missionary bodies engaged 
in educational work in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh maintain some 
agency for the inspection and control of the schools under their charge ; but 
beyond sending to the Director an annual return for sucli schools as receive aid, 
they make no report to the Department upon the working of their controlling 
or inspecting agency, nor do they take any part in general inspection. 

362. Inspecting Agency in the Punjab.— 1 There arc in the Punjab four 
Inspectors of Circles, three Assistant Inspectors, 20 District Inspectors, and io 
chief school muharrirs. Few schools except the District schools are under tho 
direct management of the Department, and the control of these is now being 
localised. The duty of the Inspectors and Assistants is to manage and inspect 
the District schools, to inspect and assist in the management of tlie schools, 

*3 
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chieflr vernacular, tint are maintained from District and Municipal Funds, and 
to inspect schools under private management that receive grants m-aid The 
District Inspectors and school muhamrs are subordinate to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, and their duty is to manago and inspect the schools which are under his 
charge as President of the District or Municipal Committee As a rule, each 
Distncthas either a District Inspector or a chief school muharrir, the latter being 
an officei of inferior rank to the District Inspector, but with the same duties. 
Each District school is visited three times a year by an Inspector or an Assist- 
ant Inspector, and each aided school once Every school is examined once in 
the year by an Inspector or an Assistant Inspector, either in situ or at centres 
The schools arc also inspected m situ once a quarter by the District Inspectors 
and school mubarrirs Schools are also occasionally visited by Deputy Com- 
missioners and subordinate District officers, but the negligent way in which 
tahsildars discharge this duty is a common subject of complaint 

363 Inspecting Agency in the Central Provinces — ' Ihedepartmental 
staff consists of one Inspector General, 3 Inspectors of Circles, and 20 District 
Inspectors The title of the head of the Department is intended to show that 
he is an inspecting, at least as much as a controlling officer The Government 
College, and all Normal schools, high schools, and superior middle schools 
that aie maintained by the Department are under the direct administration 
of the Inspector General and the Circle Inspectors The duties of the latter 
officers are chiefly those of inspection, though they directly manage all superior 
schools, and have other administrative duties The administrative control of 
all Government schools with the exceptions above noted, and the inspection of 
all indigenous schools that submit to inspection, are entrusted to the Deputy 
Commissioners, who aie assisted m their educational work by the District In- 
spectors subordinate to them Every Government school of whatever kind is 
under a school committee, of which the Deputy Commissioner is ex officio 
President The whole committee visits the school monthly, and one member w 
chosen by rotation to visit it weekly In some cases the members examine the 
boys, hut they are often too illiterate for this Still their presence is said to have 
a useful effect in enabling them to look after attendance, to settle matters of 
discipline, and to arrange within certain limits the rates of fees A very complete 
Code of rules has been issued for the guidance of school committees The mem- 
bers of the various Missionary Societies throughout the Province also give great 
and valued help in educational work The Free Church Mission conducts the 
middle school and the Entrance examinations for all the Marathi-speahin" Dis- 
tricts of the Central Provinces All inspecting officers aie required not merely 
to examine sehools, but to correct faulty methods of teaching and to see that 
the discipline of the school is good They record fully in the minute hook 
of the schools the results of the examination, and add their remarks upon 
the discipline and the state of the building, furniture and apparatus Each 
Circle Inspector after completing his tour in a District sends his report of the 
schools seen to the Deputy Commissioner Both Circle and District Inspectors 
send monthly to the Inspector General an inspection report showing fully the 
schools visited, their state, and the qualifications of the teachers 

364. Inspecting Agency in the other Provinces —The system in 
Assam is organised on the same plan as that of Bengal There is one Inspector 
of Schools, 9 Deputy and 14 Sub Inspectors The Sub-Inspectors are required 
to visit each primary school once a quarter The Deputy Inspector visits each 
middle school once a quarter, and as many primary schools os he has time for 
In Cootg and the Haidarabad Assigned Districts there is nothing m the system 
which calls for special notice 
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365. Inspection of Girls’ Schools, — Provision is made in some Province^ 
for the independent inspection of girls’ schools by ladies. Thus in Madras, in 
Bombay and in Bengal, an Inspectress of Schools is employed ; and at Poona 
and Ahmedabad in Bombay, the Lady Superintendents of the Training Colleges 
have the entire control of the local girls’ schools. Travelling Inspectresses 
■were formerly employed in the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, but 
these appointments no longer exist. In a few of the larger cities and in their 
neighbourhood the girls’ schools are inspected by ladies, most of whom belong 
to missionary societies. In the Central Provinces, where the seclusion of 
women is not generally enforced by public opinion, there is less need than 
elsewhere for the services of a travelling Inspectress. 

366. Employment of Inspecting Officers at Head-quarters— In addi- 
tion to the duty of inspection, a large amount of administrative work involving 
considerable correspondence falls to the share of the superior officers of the 
Department. When they return to head-quarters at the close of their cold- 
weather tour, inspecting officers have much to occupy them in writing their annual 
reports, in the examination of Normal schools and the inspection of other 
schools at head-quarters, in conducting the public examinations prescribed by 
the Department, in preparing the educational estimates, in the revision of text- 
books, and in disposing of any of the larger questions that arise during the 
year. Frequent complaints have been made that the time of inspecting officers, 
especially of the superior officers, is too much taken up with office- work and 
correspondence. There appears to be solid ground for these complaints, and it is 
unquestioned that duties of the kind referred to have greatly inci eased of late 
years. At the same time it must he remembered that such duties are a neces- 
sary part of the Inspector’s work when he is not only, as in England, an Inspec- 
tor, hut also the administrative officer of a large Department. In most parts 
of India, too, travelling with tents is impossible during many months of 
the year, and the Inspector is compelled either to remain at head-quarters, 
or to confine his journeys to places which can be reached by rail. This does not 
apply to certain parts of Bengal, where the Inspector travels by boat, and is 
consequently on tour in almost every month of the year. But in other parts of 
India it is necessary to utilise the time which the Inspector has to spend at 
his head-quarters, and with regard to that portion of his time there does not 
appear to he much to complain of. The true cause for complaint arises when 
time, which might otherwise be spent in inspecting schools, is devoted to work 
in the office ; or when, as is stated to be tlio case in Bombay, the Inspector 
has so much correspondence to deal with while on tour that he has too little 
leisure for conferring with the people. The most jealous care should be exercised 
to prevent his office engagements from trenching unduly on the far more import- 
ant duty of actual inspection. But the circumstances and systems of different 
Provinces are so diverse that it is difficult to offer any suggestions of general 
application on this point. We recommend the subject to the careful considera- 
tion of tho Local Governments and Departments. 

367. Cost of Inspection and Control.— The particulars of expenditure 
under these heads are shown in the following Table : — 
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In tho six larger Provinces the proportion of the expenditure on direction 
and inspection to tho total educational expenditure from Provincial revenues ' 
varies from 16J per cent, in Bengal, and 18 or i8£ per cent, in the Punjab and 
Bombay, to between 24 and 28^ per cent, in Madras, the North-Western Prov- 
inces and tho Central Provinces; the proportion for all India being rather 
moro than 20 per cent. Separating tho cost of direction and inspection, that 
of direction varies from 2*69 per cent, in Bengal and 3-42 per cent, in 
Bombay, to 6 and 7 per cent, in tho Punjab and tlio Central Provinces. The 
cost of inspection varies from n£ per cent, of the Provincial expenditure in 
tho Punjab and 14 per cent, in Bengal, to about 22 per cent, in the North- 
Western and the Central Provinces. 


368. Increase of the Inspecting staff —Of nearly every Provinco it may 
he stated that the inspecting staff has not kept pace with the increase in the 
number of schools, though in some Provinces the deficiency is greater, in others 
less. There can be no doubt that the systematic inspection of schools by 
regular or trained inspectors is one of tlio most important branches of educa- 
tional work. Tho extension of tho means of education and its direct control may 
he largely entrusted to private agency ; but it is and will always remain one of the 
chief functions of tho Department to supervise and test by an efficient staff of 
Inspectors tho education so provided. We aro fully sensible of the importance of 
securing tho assistance of persons who aro not members of the regular inspect- 
ing staff both for the conduct of public examinations and for tho superintend- 
ence of individual schools ; but wo arc satisfied that voluntary agency can 
never supply the place of regular professional inspection, and that tho increase of 
the inspecting staff should keep pace with tho extension of education. We accord- 
ingly recommend that native and other local energy he relied upon to foster and 
manage all education as far as possible ; but that the results must be tested by 
departmental agency, and that therefore the inspecting staff be increased so as 
to he adequate to the requirements of each "Province . Another point appears to 
us to deserve attention. It is admitted that with the large extension of pri- 
mary education, the duties and responsibilities of the subordinate officers of the 
Department liavc greatly increased, generally without any improvement in their 
position Efficient work can only be secured by adequate pay, and wo recom- 
mend that the remuneration of subordinate inspecting officers be reconsidered 
xn each Province with due regard to their enhanced duties and responsibilities. 


369. Organisation of tile Inspecting staff— Our next Recommendation 
has for its object to guard against tho unnecessary or too frequent transfer of 
tlio superior officers ottlio Department from Inspectorships to Professorships, and 
vice vend. It has been pointed out that occasionally just when an officer is 
he-innin" to male himself useful as an Inspector of Schools, he is transferred 
to a college, and an inexperienced man put in ills place. Sometimes the exi- 
gencies of the Department no doubt demand such a transfer ; sometimes a 
toed officer will he all tlie better for a change in the character of his work; 
° 1 on these grounds it appeared to somo of us undesirable to make any defi- 
‘nlte recommendation on the subject. It is obvious that no rigid ride can he 
Hid down; but so far as may he possible, an endeavour should be made to keep 
the inspecting and the professorial brandies of tho Department distinct, so as 
to promote the formation of specialists in each branch. We therefore recom- 
mend that, as a general rule, transfer, of officer, from Professorships of 
72ges to Inspectorships of schools he not made. On nnother point we 
were more nearly unanimous. Our Recommendation on this head has been 
referred to in a previous paragraph' of the present Chapter, and it is the com- 
plement of one which we have already made, in dealing with collegiate eduea- 
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tion, for the larger employment of Indian graduates as Professors of colleges 
It stands thus —that it be distinctly laid down that native gentlemen of ap 
proved qualifications are eligible for the post of Inspector of schools, and that 
they be employed in that capacity more commonly than has been the case 
hitherto The duties assigned to Circle and Divisional Inspectors also engaged 
our attention In one Province an attempt is made to bring every school, 
even of the lowest grade at least once a year under the eye of an Inspector A 
system of this hind may have been necessary in the beginning, but as numbers 
increase and the standard of instruction is raised, such inspection tends to become 
more and more superficial It is no longer difficult to find competent and trust 
worthy Deputy Inspectors, who are quite capable of conducting examinations 
and of assisting in the direct management of primary schools , and it appears 
to be now quite unnecessary to require Inspectors to occupy themselves with 
duties which may be satisfactorily discharged by a less highly trained and costly 
agency On this point we recommend that the detailed examination of scholars 
in primary schools be chiefly entrusted to Deputy Inspectors and their assistants, 
afid that the main duty of the Inspectors in connection with such Schools be to visit 
them , to examine into the way m which they are conducted, and to endeavour to 
secure the cordial support of the people in the promotion of primary education 
The success that is generally admitted to have attended the appointment of 
Inspectresses of Schools leads ns to recommend that Inspectresses be employed 
where necessary for the genet at supervision of Government, aided, and other 
girls' schools desiring inspection Lastly, we believe that the work of inspec 
tion would be facilitated and rendered moro efficient, if the instructions that 
liave from time to time been issued on the subject of inspection were gathered 
into a provincial Code for the guidance of inspecting officers Such a Code, 
drawn up to suit local requirements, should prescribe m detail the routine which 
an officer should follow when visiting a school, the manner in which his exam 
motion should he conducted, the points to which Ins attention should be di- 
rected apart from the examination of scholars and the form in which his m 
spection report should be drawn up Attention to these requirements would 
not only maho inspections more systematic and thorough, hut would enable 
the superior officers, to whom the reports are submitted, to gain a much clearer 
insight into the condition of schools A chapter under this head has recently 
f been inserted in the English Code Wc accordingly recommend that m every 
Province a Code be draicn up for the guidance of inspecting officers 


370 Enlistment of voluntary Inspection — We have seen that, m 
addition to the trained agency of the departmental staff of Inspectors, other 
persons and bodies engage themselves more or less systematically in different 
Provinces, in the inspection of schools In the Resolution appointing the 
Commission it nas suggested that if there was to be any great extension of 
primary schools, arrangements should be made for securing a large amount 
of voluntary agenej in the work of inspection and examination Our enquiries 
lave led us to set a high value on extra departmental assistance of this hind, 
and to urge tliat every encouragement should ho offered it It is true that in 
spection hy an untrained person is not so effective as that by a professional expert , 
rnd that it cannot he generally counted on to remedy these defects of organisation 
and method ulncli a trained Inspector at onoo discovers and seels to remove 
But there arc benefits of another hind to be gamed from enlisting the services 
of official and other motors m the inspection of schools Tho influence of the 
District Officer at any rate is so great, and tho advantages of shosnng tho 
people that he interests himself in their education are so manifest, that it is 
very dcsnahlo that Ins official connection with all tho schools in Ins District 
should he definitely declared, in accordance mth the existing rule in Bombay 
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We therefore recommend that it he recognised as the duty of the revenue officers 
iovisit the schools within their jurisdiction, communica ting to the executive officers 
or the hoard to which each school is subordinate any recommendations which they 
may desire to viakc. The official influence of other visitors, whether officers of 
Government or not, is less; but wo think it desirable that visits of inspection by 
such persons also should he encouraged. These visits serve at any rate to show 
interest and sympathy; and overy one who has travelled much in the interior 
of the country knows with what alacrity the visit of a passer-by is welcomed by 
tko head-master ; wbat pxido ho takes in seeing his best pupils acquit themselves 
well beforo the stranger ; and how eager he is to make the most of an occasion 
which breaks the monotony of his daily task. Wc have already referred to the 
use that is made, in soino Districts of Bengal, of village committees appointed to 
assist tlio officers of the Department in conducting the central examinations of 
primary schools. We therefore supplement the last Recommendation by the « 
following : — -that voluntary inspection ly officers of Government and private per- 
eons be encouraged in addition to the regular inspection of departmental and 
revenue officers. 

371. System of Departmental Examinations.— In our Chapters IV 
and V we have explained that under present orders the pupils in schools 
throughout India nro subject to three examinations, the lower primary, the 
upper primary, and the middle school examinations, the standards of which 
have been defined with greater or less precision by the Government of India. 
Besides these general examinations, others have been instituted in different 
Provinces, either to determine promotions, or for admission to the publio service, 
or for the award of scholarships. Wo proceed to give an account of the systems 
in force. 

Madras. — In addition to the three named above, there are two other gene- 
ral departmental examinations; one for the fifth or pro-matriculation class, 
and one for the lower fourth or that below the class reading for the middle 
school examination. Tho fifth class examination is conducted by the Director 
for the whole Presidency ; that for the lower fourth is managed by each In- 
spector for his own Division. The examinations, however, are “ general ’* for 
Government schools only, though they are open to such aided schools as desire 
to take advantage of them. Strictly speaking, these two are the only " general 
«* departmental " examinations. The middle school examination is in Madras 
not a departmental but a “ service " examination, conducted by the Commis- 
sioner for the Uncovenanted Service examinations. It does, however, answer 
a departmental purpose, inasmuch as passing it qualifies for promotion from 
the middle to the high school. The two primary school examinations, again, 
are conducted independently for each school; in Government schools by 
Deputy Inspectors assisted by the masters ; in aided schools by the masters 
alone. In Government schools promotions are strictly regulated by these 
five examinations ; in aided schools only the middle and the two primary ex- 
aminations necessarily determine promotion. Managers of aided schools may, 
however avail themselves of the other two departmental examinations, on 
agreeing to regulate promotions by the result. In doubtful cases, considerable 
discretion is allowed to the managers or the head-master. 

Bombay. — In Bombay there are two departmental examinations held at 
centres', namely, the first and second class public service certificate examina- 
tions. The former is the final test of the middle school course ; the latter 
is tho final test of the course in primary schools. These examinations are 
annual, and are held at the chief town of every District. They are super- 
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intended liv committees consisting of t!io Inspector of Schools as President, 
the head-mnster of the high school, the Deputy Inspector, nod other gentle- 
men. All schools in the same Division nro examined hy tlio same papers. 
All other examinations arc of individual schools and arc held in situ ; each 
class helm- examined, pupil hy pupil, under definite standards prescribed by the 
Department. Promotions depend partly upon those examinations, and partly 
upon the marts gained by the pupils in class during tlio tnclvc months prcccd- 
ins the examination. 


Bengal —Promotions from class to class throughout a high school arc 
made upon the results of annual examinations, which in Government schools 
are conducted by tho head-mastcr and tlio school staff, assisted in some in- 
stances by members of the District School Committee. No definite standards 
have been prescribed by the Department for these examinations, hut under tho 
orders of Government they are required to ho very strict and searching. 
In schools under private management the examinations for promotion are 
held hy the head-master In the special reports which Inspectors furnish 
to the Director after the examination of each Government or aided high 
school, they are required to take special notico of the organisation of the 
different classes, so as to check the promotions made hy the head-master 
at the close of the previous session. The pupils in high schools are subject 
to no general examination below that for matriculation. In middle schools, 
English and vernacular, the only general examination is that for middle 
scholarships, which all the pupils in tho highest classes have to attend at 
tho head-quarters of each District. Tlio exammation is for certificates as 
well as for scholarships; and tho success or failure of the pupils is one 
of the recognised means of testing the efficiency of the school. The exami- 
nation has hitherto been held by each Inspector for all tho schools in his 
circle ; henceforward it is to be conducted by tho Director for all schools in 
the Province. The upper primary school examination is held hy tho Inspector 
for all the schools in a Division ; tho lower primary is a District examination 
Both are held at fixed centres by means of common papers. Scholarships and 
certificates are awarded on the results of each examination ; hut they do not 
serve as examinations for promotion. Such a course would he incompatible 
with the special characteristics of the Bengal school system, in which the 
standard of primary and of middle schools is independent of that of schools of 
a higher class. Promotions are made, not by a common examination, but m 
every case by the local authorities of the school. 


Other Provinces— In the other Provinces of India except Bcrar, which 
follows the lead of Bombay, there arc no general departmental examinations 
beyond those prescribed by the Government of India. In all except Assam, 
which has adopted the Bengal system, the upper primary and middle school 
examinations are the test for admission to a middle and a high school respec- 
tively. In the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, and Assam, the middle 
school ex amin ation is two-fold, 60 as to suit the course in English and in 
vernacular schools. » 


372. Limitation of compulsory Examinations. — We have already 
recommended in Chapter IV that the upper and lower primary examinations 
be not made compulsory in any Province. We have seen that these examina- 
tions are not suited to the necessarily varying circumstances of all Provinces. 
In one Province, a pupil may advance from the lower to the upper primary, or 
from the primary to the middle stage, without passing these examinations, since 
they are not related to the course of instruction in his school. In another, the 
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examination is enforced in every case as a condition of promotion. In a tlxird 

again, the particular examinations selected have no special relevancy, since the 

existing system includes a much more comprehensive series into •which the pre- 
scribed standards can only with difficulty he fitted. We do not recommend the 
abolition of these examinations where they have been adopted with advantage, 
or where, as in Bengal and Assam, they are utilised for the award of scholarships! 
But if in any Province tbo examinations conflict with the established system,* 
or arc in other ways a source of difficulty, we think that they should not he 
enforced. The object which they were designed to attain can be otherwise 
secured. That object was to determine the stages of instruction which pupils 
in primary schools had reached, and to separate the less advanced from the 
moro advanced pupils in such schools. It is undesirable for such a purpose to 
require all pupils to pass by a fixed standard in order to secure promotion, and 
thus to practically compel every school to adopt the departmental course with- 
out -variation. The imposition of so rigidly uniform a system has been con- 
demned by many private managers, as interfering with the freedom wltich they 
claim in the conduct of their schools. It has also been virtually superseded 
by the Resolution of tbo Government of India, dated the 10th January 1881, 
in which the Governor General in Council declared that it was undesirable “ to 
“ lay down as an invariable rule that no pupil shall he allowed to enter upon the 
“ secondary stage without passing an examination in the subjects of primary in- 
“ struction.” The necessary separation can he effected, quite accurately enough 
for practical purposes, by means of a return to he furnished by each school 
•showing the number of pupils in each stage. This 19 a matter which has been 
independently considered by the Committee appointed for the Revision of Edu- 
cational Forms, and it is therefore unnecessary for us to discuss it at any 
greater length. We should, however, hero recall attention to our Recom- 
mendation No. 22 of Chapter V, “that promotions from class to class he left 
“entirely to the discretion of the school authorities.” We recommend, in 
amplification of these Recommendations that the general upper and lower 
primary school examinations be not compulsory, hut that the annual reports 
show the number of scholars in each stage of education. 

373. Examinations for the Public Service— It has been pointed out 
in previous Chapters that in some Provinces there is instituted a regular system 
of examinations for admission to the public service, these examinations being for 
the most part conducted by the Department. In Bombay the examinations for 
the lower grade certificate are confined to vernacular subjects ; and thus it is 
possible to maintain a high standard of instruction in primary schools, and to 
offer a career to the most promising of those village pupils who learn no English. 
We approve of the principle of that system; and we accordingly recom- 
mend that in every Province in which examinations for the public service are 
held , they be so arranged as to give encouragement to vernacular education. In 
Chapter V we have recommended that, in the conduct of all departmental ex- 
aminations, the managers and teachers of non-Govemment schools should he 
associated with, the officers of the Department. The same practice should, we 
tlunk, he followed in the examinations now under notice ; and we recommend 
that the Committees appointed to conduct the public service examinations and 
other examinations of a similar kind, include representatives of non- Govern- 
ment schools as well as departmental officers. 

374. Teaching staff-— The provision of teachers for the different grades 
of institutions has been fully considered in our Chapters on Primary, Secondary, 
and Collegiate Education, and with regard to girls’ schools will be discussed 
at length in our Chapter on Female Education. In Chapters III and IV we 

0 85 
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have insisted on the necessity of adequate local provision of Normal schools 
hein- made for each Inspector’s Division. In Chapter V we considered the 
question of requiring all teachers of secondary schools to pass through a regu. 
lar Normal school course ; and we were of opinion that such a requirement 
-was unnecessary, provided that such teachers were called upon to pass an 
examination in the principles and practice of teaching. At the same timo we 
are of opinion that full encouragement should he given to the establishment of 
Normal schools of a superior class, such as will afford to intending teachers of 
secondary schools an opportunity of acquiring a complete training for their 
duties, including practice in an attached model school. Wo therefore recommend 
that Normal schools, Government or aided , for teachers of secondary schools be 
encouraged. On the subject of the employment of pupil-teachers wc have no 
specific Recommendation to male. The importance of such a provision in any 
complete scheme for the training of teachers will however he admitted, and 
we commend it to the consideration of the Education Departments in the 
several Provinces. 


375. Text-books: Appointment of a Committee— The question of 
producing improved text-books for Indian schools lias for some years past been 
under the consideration of the Government of India. A Resolution on the 
subject was issued in 1873, when Local Governments were requested to appoint 
committees for the examination of existing school-books, in order to discover 
defects of either form or substance and to bring them into harmony with the 
principles declared in the Resolution. On receiving the reports of tho Local 
Governments, the Government of India in 1877 convened a small general com- 
mittee comprising representatives of the several Provinces. The instructions to 
the Committee were (1) to consider the provincial reports in detail ; (2) to 
ascertain how far the recommendations conveyed in tho reports had been locally 
carried into effect and with what success, and how far their operation might bo 
usefully extended ; (3) to carry the enquiry further, with a view to the pro- 
duction of vernacular text-books, on such subjects as law, jurisprudence, the 
principles of evidence, and tho like, in a form thoroughly adapted for the 
training of native candidates to official employment or public life under Gov- 
ernment ; and (4) to report to the Government of India how the various 
measures recommended might he best combined, so as to form a complete 
scheme which, when approved, might be prescribed for general observance. 

376. Report of tlie Text-Rook Committee- - — The recommendations 

made in the Committee’s Report may be thus briefly summarised : 

(1) That school-hooks should be based upon some uniform classification . 

of studies throughout India, and that, with this view, education 
throughout India should he divided into primary, secondary, and 
collegiate instruction ; 

(2) That primary instruction should always be given in the mother- 

tongue of the student and should consist ot essentials, that is to 
say, reading and writing the mother-tongue grammatically, 
simple arithmetic (not excluding local and professional modes of 
calculation), the elements of geography with'special reference to 
the pupil’s own district, and a knowledge of the most ordinary 
natural phenomena ; 

(3) That secondary instruction should include all instruction from the 

conclusion of the primary stage up to the matriculation examin- 
ations of the furious UniYcrsities, any further education being 
classed as collegiate instruction ; 
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(4) That no pupil should he allowed to enter upon the secondary stage 

of instruction without passing an examination in the subjects 
included in primary instruction ; 

(5) That secondary instruction should be sub-divided into vernacular, 

Anglo-vernacular and English, according as it is conveyed through 
the medium of a vernacular language only, or partly in such a 
language and partly in English, or wholly in English ; 

(6) That as the objections to the promulgation of an Imperial series of 

English text-books for the whole of India outweighed tlie argu- 
ments in favour of such a course, the Government of India need 
not take steps <0 secure results which would probably in time be 
brought about without any exertion on its part by means of 
private effort and enterprise; and that the objections to an Im- 
perial series of English text-books applied with additional force 
to vernacular text-books ; 

(7) That a Standing Committee of reference should be appointed in 

each Province to choose, or if necessary to prepare, appropriate 
vernacular text-books; and that the Committee so constituted 
should draw up a list of suitable books divided into two classes — 
the first class comprising books to be used in Government and 
aided schools, the second dealing with aided schools ; 

(8) That no book not included in one or other of these lists, unless it be 

a book such as the Bible or the Koran, used in purely denomina- 
tional schools for purposes of religious instruction, should he read 
in any school supported or subsidised by the Government ; 

(9) That the Standing Committee of each Province should present a 

report at the end of every year, together with a revised list of 
hooks, to be published in the Government Gazette with the orders 
of Government thereon ; 

(10) That the Directors of Public Instruction should, in their annual 

reports, notice bow far the orders of Government have been 
carried out ; 

(11) That when no suitable text-book exists in any specified subject 

legitimately included in school or college instruction, the Stand- 
ing Committee should take steps to have such a work prepared , 
(js) That the Standing Committee should make it their business, 
under the direction of their respective Governments, to encourage 
by all means in their power the development of vernacular 
literature ; 

(13) That an English Text-book Committee should be established in 

every Province with similar powers and duties ; 

(14) That arrangements should be made to furnish each Provincial 

Committee with the lists of approved works published by the 
others ; and that each Standing Committee should bo ordered 
to procure copies of all the textbooks sanctioned in other 
Provinces in. order to form tho nucleus of a text-hook library of 
reference ; 

(15) As regards the principles which should guide the local Committees 

in the preparation and selection of text-books, it was recom- 
mended that every scries of vernacular readers for primary 
instruction should contain lessons on the following subjects 
(i) Reverence for God, parents, teachers, rulers, and the aged; 
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(2) A simple sketch of tho duties of a good citizen, and umvcr 

sally admitted principles of morality and prudence, 

(3) Cleanliness of habits, politeness of speech, kindness of con- 

duct to other human beings and the brute creation, 

(4) The dignity and usefulness of labour, and the importance 

of agriculture, commerce, the various trades, professions 
and handicrafts , 

(5) The advantages of hodily exercise , 

(6) The properties of plants, the uses of minerals and metals, 

(7) The habits of animals, the characteristics of different races, 

common natural phenomena, fables, and historical and 
biographical episodes chiefly derived from Oriental sources 
It was added that simple poetical extracts should be introduced 
into the vernacular readers for primary instruction , and that 
the secondary senes should go over much the same ground, 
only m a more thorough manner and at greater length, and 
should also include lessons on money matters, on manu 
factures, on tho mechanical arts or sciences, and on the laws 
of health 

(16) The main principles which the Committee recommended for adop 

tion in the selection of text hooks in English were 

(1) That readers should he graduated according to increasing 

difficulty of idiom, not, as is too often the case, according 
to increasing length of words , 

(2) That readers intended for the lower classes of schools should 

he provided with notes and a glossary in the vernacular, and 

(3) That works intended to teach the English language should be 

entertaining rather than instructive, tho subjects of the 
earlier lessons being such as are familiar to Indian boys, m 
order that time which ought to he spent in teaching the 
language should not be wasted m explaining ideas 

(17) A further suggestion made by the Committee was that treatises 

. , _ , . , , might advantageously be prepared in 

(2 ) Pni t cal economy the principal vernacular languages on 

(l! lhe subject, menUoned in tho margin, 

(5 ) The theory andpracticeof land it being left to tho several Provincial 

(6) Artaud mau^tnres Standing Committees, under the direc 

tion of their respective Governments, 
to encourage, by such means as they might think fit, the produc- 
tion of treatises on those subjects wherever they might seem to he 
required 

(18) The question of terminology was discussed at length, and the opi 

mon at which the majority of the Committee arrived was that 
transliterations of European scientific terms should bo employed 
in all cases where precise vernacular equivalents are not alieady 
in current use , 

(19) Lastly, the Committee made various recommendations on minor 

points, as, for instance, the proper method of teaching history and 
geography, and the desirability of supplying schools with wall- 
maps and instructive engravings 
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377- Resolution of the Government of India on the Report.— After 
receiving: the opinions of Local Governments, the Government of India issued 
a Resolution, dated tlio 10th January 1881, on the Committee’s Report. The 
Resolution declared that in some respects, chiefly those relating to the classifi- 
cation of schools, the recommendations of the Committee were inapplicable 
to the circumstances of the diSerent Provinces. Por example, there was 
no such well-marl-ed division between primary and secondary instruction as 
to make it desirable or even possible to attempt a precise definition of those 
terms, or to lay down as an invariable rule that no pupil should be allowed 
to enter upon the secondary stage without passing an examination in the 
subjects included in primary instruction. It was unreasonable to seek unifor- 
mity at the cost of hindering the further development of particular systems on 
their own lines, or of rendering them unsuitable to the circumstances of the 
Provinces in which they had grown up. Again, the proposed sub-division of 
secondary education into vernacular, Anglo-vernacular, and English need not 
be attempted. It was sufficient to maintain the broad division of instruction 
into primary, secondary, and collegiate, the definition and scope of primary 
instruction being left to the Local Governments to determine. This division 
would serve as a useful basis for the systematic preparation and classification 
of text-books. 

The opinion* expressed by the Committee in favour of maintaining separate 
Provincial series of English and vernacular text-books, in piefcrence to a 
single Imperial series, met with the entire concurrence of the Govern- 
ment of India. Not only bad the Supreme Government no suitable machi- 
nery at its disposal for the preparation of such a single series, but it seemed 
most desirable that the preparation of suitable school books, especially 
of those in the* vernacular, should be left to Local Governments, assisted by 
Standing Committees if necessary. These committees should contain a fair 
intermixture of independent members, whose choice of books could not be set 
down to sectarian, professional, or departmental bias. The suggestions that 
intercommunication between the Standing Committees of the several Provinces 
should be encouraged, in order that each might benefit by the experience of 
the others, and that each Provincial Committee should procure copies of all 
the text-books approved in other Provinces, in order to form the nucleus of a 
text-book library of reference, were fully approved by the Government of India 
It was also intimated that the Directors of Public Instruction, who would 
probably be ex-officio Presidents of the Committees, should devote a separate sec- 
tion in their annual reports to the subject of text-books, noticing bow far the 
orders of the Government bad been carried out, and showing what books bad been 
revised during the year, and what new books bad been added to the authorised 
lists. There was no necessity to restrict aided schools to the use of the text- 
books authorised for Government institutions. Any such interference with 
schools under private management would be inconvenient, and was clearly 
opposed to the general educational policy of Government. The principles 
advocated for the guidance of local committees in ,the preparation of ver- 
nacular and the selection of English text-books were fully approved; and the 
suggestion that vernacular treatises might advantageously be prepared on the 
subjects mentioned in the 1 jtb clause of the last paragraph was recommended 
to tlio consideration of Local Governments. In regard to the vexed question 
of terminology, the Government of India endorsed the opinion of the majority 
of the Committee that transliteration of European scientific terms should bo 
employed in all cases where precise vernacular equivalents were not in 
current use. The question of terminology was, however, one which must ulti- 
mately be settled by a process of natural selection ; or, in the words of the 
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Committee, “ those terms which are found practically most comemcnt will be 
“ victorious ' 

378 Action taken in the different Provinces —The general effect of 
the Resolution, therefore, was that the preparation and the periodical rcwsion 
of text boohs for schools was n matter which must bo mainl> left in the hands 
of the Local Governments and Administrations, and that “ independent Pro 

« vmcial effort” was a safer guide to follow than “centralised Imperial control 
Itmay be mentioned that the only instance m which this principle has since 
been departed from is m the issue by the Government of India of an autho 
nsed “ banitary Primer,” written in Pnglish by Dr J M Cuningham, and 
translated by the Local Governments into tlicir aarious acrnaculars for use 
in all primary and middle schools On tho publication of the Resolution, 
Standing Committees wero appointed in every Province of India , and the 
preparation revision, and selection of text boohs bate since been earned on with 
commendable activity It remains to show what arrangements arc now in 
force for the supply and distribution of text boohs m the different Provinces 
We shall also take the opportunity of summarising the opinions that have 
been expressed by witnesses who have gncn cudcncc before the Commis 
sion as to the character of the text boohs in use 

379 Text books in Madras — Many jears ago there was established m 
this Province a central booh depot, with nineteen District depOts, under the con 
trol of the Education Department These arc no longer considered ncccs«arv, and 
orders have been issued to close them The general reunion of vernacular and 
English text boohs by the Committee appointed under the orders of Govern 
ment 19 actively proceeding and before long will be completed The salary 
formerly assigned to tho Government Tamil translatorslup is no* resen cd for 
the payment of separate editors, nominated by the Department from time to 
time for special work Besides the Government depflt, there nro two other 
valuable agencies for supplying school boohs These arc the Madras School 
Booh and Vernacular Literature Society, and the Christian Vernacular Educa 
tion Society A full account of tho work, done by theso societies in the prepara 
tion and revision of school books is given m tho Provincial Report Of tlio boohs 
m use in Government schools no great or general complaint was made by the 
witnesses examined before the Commission Some were considered in need of 
further revision , their defects being a want of variety of subject, the absence 
of moral instruction, and their dryness Against others, used not only in 
departmental hut also and chiefly in mission schools, it was objected that 
they were too difficult both in matter and m language, that they were distaste- 
ful to certain sections of the community , too European in their character, and 
sometimes not impartial in regard to religious questions 

380 Text-books in Bombay — Tho supply and distribution of text boohs 
m this Province is effected t by means of a Government central hook depdt 
at Bombay, and of branch depits in the Districts Tor some time past the 
book dep 6 t has been self supporting , and while it involves no loss to Gov- 
ernment, it enables the Department to sell hooks at a cheaper rate than would 
he possible to any private trader Tlus is a matter of no small importance 
rathe poorer districts of the Deccan Eor tho preparation and revision of 
text books and for tbe award of prizes for original works there is a Text-Book 
Committee in each Erovrace of the Presidency Under this Committee the 
instructions of the Government of India on tho subject of text boohs aro being 
fully earned out The Text Book Committee appointed to examine class 
books in Bombay expressed their “high approbation ” both of the Gujaratiu 
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and of tlie Marathi scries. The witnesses before the Commission have generally 
admitted the books in use to be good, but faults have been found on certain 
points. More Persian was suggested, and a good TJrdu seiics was said to be 
wanted. Some of tbe books were thought too abstruse and scientific : others 
•were not suited to the agricultural classes, who required instruction of a more 
practical character. The typography .in ccitain cases was said to be bad ; differ- 
ent books were needed for boys and for girls ; some of tbe witnesses wished 
to seo moral lessons and instruction in tbe laws of health included in the 
courses, others advocated the larger use of illustrated manuals. It was 
suggested that private authors should be invited to prepare text-books, and 
that managers of schools should submit for approval those which seemed 
to them especially good. One witness thought that no text-books should he 
prescribed, their choice being left to managers and teachers. 

381. Text-books in Bengal.— The production and distribution of English 
and Indian school hooks is mainly effected through tlie Calcutta School Book 
Society, which was established in 1817 and now has about 150 agents, clnefiy 
officers of the Education Department, at different stations in the Distncts. 
Por sixty years the society leccived from Government a grant of Its. 500 a 
month, now reduced to Us. 200. The business done by this society has been 
very largo, but of lace years prirate competition has rendered it less necessary 
for tlie schools to depend upon any single agency. Independent provincial 
effort, as advocated by tbe Simla Text-Book Committee m 1877, has free play, 
and the Education Department is not dnectly concerned with either the pro- 
duction or the distribution of school hooks. The Provincial Text- Book Com- 
mittee, composed of official and non-official mcmbeis, selects from the list of 
published hooks any that are of sufficient merit to justify tlieir introduction into 
schools of different classes. The further selection from this list, after it has 
received the confirmation of tho Director of Public Instruction, is left to the 
local managers of schools, subject to the limitations imposed by the standards 
of the several examinations, which are prescribed by tbe Department. Very 
little criticism upon tho books in use was offered by the witnesses examined. 
In tbe case of certain books the “ get-up” was said to be bad, and more illus- 
trations were suggested. The absence of moral instruction was regretted by 
one witness, who also thought that tho books should be more Indian and 
should have more reference to the lives of men of action. Another witness 
considered parts of some of the books unsuited for girls A larger objection 
was brought against the language, Hindi, as tbe medium of instruction in the 
primary schools of Behar. This was said to he a language not understood at 
all by the hoys in many parts of that Province, and but little understood even 
by their teachers. The essence of tlie objection is that the Hindi of the text- 
books is what is known as “high Hindi;” aud that while this form is closely 
allied with tho dialects of Northern India from Allahabad to Delhi, it is too far 
removed from those of the eastern group — that is, chiefly, the dialects of Behar 
— to he safely used in schools as the standard or literary form of the language. 
The practical result, it is urged, is to impose on the children a foreign tongue 
before teaching them their own vernacular. The existing practice is defended 
on the ground that it is unnecessary and unwise to keep up in our schools those 
divisions which militate against tlie general tendency of civilised rule towards 
unity of speech, or to give artificial support to those dialects which have no 
such inherent vitality as will enable them to resist supersession by tho current 
literary language. In another and very important respect the requirements of 
village schools in Behar have been met by the production, at the Bengal Gov- 
ernment Press, of a fount of Kaithi type, Kaithi being that eurrent form of 
Nagari which is used in every village. Many thousand copies of the " Sanitary 
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“Primer” in Hindi have been issued in this character; Government offers to 
supply the type at cost price to any private press; and text-books printed in 
this character are rapidly superseding all others in the primary schools of Bchar. 

382. Text-hooks in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh.-Tlie 
usual sources whence English text-books are obtained for schools in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudb are the Calcutta booksellers, the Calcutta School 
Book Society’s depdt, and its up-country agencies. V ernacular hooks are usually 
obtained from the Allahabad Government Depot and from the Nerval Kishore 
Press at Lucknow. All those vernacular school-books of which Government has 
purchased the copyright are printed and published at the Government Press 
and the Curator of the Allahabad Depot, who is the Superintendent of the Gov- 
ernment Press, always keeps a large stock of such hooks on hand. Vernacular 
books of which the copyright does not belong to Government, but whicli the 
Director of Public Instruction has approved as suitable for use in schools or for 
prizes, are for the most part obtained from their authors ot publishers. The 
distribution of scbool-books to schoolmasters and scholars is managed by means 
of auxiliary depths, kept at District head-quarters by bead- masters of zila schools 
and by Deputy Inspectors. To facilitate the distribution still further and to 
render school texts easily procurable in towns and villages, the Deputy Inspec- 
tors keep a small stock of books at each tahsili school for the teacher to sell. 
The village schoolmaster, coming in every month for his pay, can at that time 
purchase from the tahsili school teacher all the books that liis own scholars may 
require. A large number of objections were brought by the witnesses against 
the vernacular books in use in these Provinces, those in Hindi being especially 
condemned. • Many of them were stigmatised as pedantic, childish, pretentious, 
inane, bad in point of idiom and language ; some of them were said to need 
expurgation ; some to he too difficult. Moral instruction was greatly needed ; 
the subjects might be made more interesting and more suitable to Indian 
children. 

383. Text-books in tlie Punjab.— A book depfit for the sale of school 
books, and a lithographic press for printing vernacular text-books, were estab- 
lished in connection with the Director's office when the Department was first 
organised. At first the text-books which had been in use in the North-Western 
Provinces were commonly adopted, but a Punjab series was gradually intro- 
duced. Up to 1873, scbool-books were chosen and compiled under the orders 
of the Director with the assistance of his subordinates. A committee was 
then appointed by the Punjab Government to report upon the text-books 
adopted by the Department ; and in accordance with their recommendations, 
the preparation of a new set of English Headers was referred for the considera- 
tion of the Government of India, and certain improvements in the vernacular 
series were ordered to ho carried out at once. In 1877 a Standing Committee 
was created to deal with English text-hooks only, and to recommend a selection 
of hooks for school and college libraries ; and in 1881 this committee was re- 
constituted, with power to deal with school-books of all kinds. The present 
committee consists of 1 6 members, only a few of whom are educational officers. 
One-half wore nominated by the Government, and the other half by the Senate 
of the Punjab University College. They are divided into numerous sub-com- 
mittees for different branches of the subject ; and considerable activity has been 
manifested, both by the sub-committees and by private persons, in preparing 
and revising a series of school-books on a systematic plan. Though much 
improvement has thus taken place in the hooks in use, many of them, according 
to the witnesses, still need revision. The objections urged against them were 
their had typography; their want of interest; the difficulty of some; the 
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ivant of variety of subjects m others , the absence of moral instruction , fault- 
mess of idiom f and m some cases the violation of religious neutrality Besides 
the Government booh depfit at Lahore, two agencies m the Punjab have an im- 
portant share in the supply of schoolbooks, tho Bible and Religious Book 
Society at Lahore, and the American Mission Press at Ludhiana These two 
institutions work m concert 

384 Text books in the Central Provinces — There arc one central and 
two other largo book depfits There are also 18 smaller depfits, one m each Dis 
trict English and vernacular text books aro purchased from England, from the 
Government book depots of Bombay, Madras, the E orth-Westem Provinces, 
and the Punjab, and from the Calcutta School Book Society Vernacular school- 
hooks are prepared under the supervision of the Inspector General of Education, 
assisted when necessary by the advice of the Text book Committee appointed 
with that object The Provincial report furnishes a long list of the school 
books written, compiled, and translated of late years under this system These 
books are printed by tho Education Society’s Press at Bombay, the Ncwal 
Kishore Press at Lucknow, and by other presses A private vernacular press at 
Nagpur has just been opened All zila Inspector* having charge of branch book 
depfits aro required to keep in hand a stock of hooks sufficient for the wants of 
scholars and masters In the main, those now m use were admitted to be 
generally good , though a complaint was jnadc that in some cases tho work of 
translation having been undertaken by European officers with littlo spare time 
for the work, tlio style was not quite satisfactory It was also urged that books 
of a moro practical nature were needed for girls’ schools 

335 Text-books in the other Provinces —In Assam the supply of Ben 
gab text-books, which are used m the majority of tho Assam school*?, is chiefly 
drawn from Bengal , some, however, have been pubhshed by masters and Pandits 
m the Assam schools and liavo received the approval of the Standing Committee 
In Assamese there are but few good text books for primary schools, though 
year by year authors are coming forward, and, with encouragement in tho 
shape of rewards for original works, it is hoped tliat before long there will be a 
sufficient supply of textbooks in the local vernacular Tor the supply and 
distribution of text books in Berar, a central book depfit has been maintained 
at Akola, and 24 branch depfits at other stations and towns English hooks 
and hooks printed and sold by the Bombay Education Department aro obtained 
from the Bombay depot, and Urdu books from the North-V est Provinces and 
the Punjab A text book committee was formed in 1881, consisting of three 
European and six native members Tho Committee has revised two out of the 
three reading books of the Berar Education Department, and fresh editions of 
them liavo been printed To supply tho wants of Coorg there is a book depfit 
at Bangalore, whence local and other publications are supplied to the branch 
depfits, of which there is one m each taluka Tiio Basel Mission has also a 
depfit at Merkara for the salo of its own publications 

386 General Suggestions regarding Text books —It has been shown 
above to wliat extent lext-booh Committees hav e been constituted to carry 
out tho instructions of Government "Where tlieso Committees have been 
steadily at work, we sec no reason to doubt that fair progress has been made 
towards securing the end in view It is obvious bow cv er, that the creation 
of n literature, even though it bo but a literature of school books, is a work 
of many years, and after all depends oul\ m a minor degree upon the rnacbi 
nerj which may be employed for the purpose Taking all this for granted, 
it may not be superfluous for us to express our dc ire that text-books on 
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general subjects should aim it being interesting ntlicr than didactic, that 
they should not he too scientific in their phraseology or subject-matter, 
and that, especially m primary schools, they should deal with common things 
familiar to the every day life of their readers, and should be calculated to 
set the mind to work upon what is seen by the eye Nothing can be more 
fallacious than the ordinary method of adapting English elementary readers 
to the supposed needs of Indian boys by changing apples into mangoes, pence 
into pice or Harry into Ram Adapted or unadapted, the books that are most 
suitable, because conveying the most familiar ideas, to English children, 
are most unsuitable to natives of India Though often compelled to read 
about such things, the Indian learner knows nothing of hedge-rows, birds 
nesting, hay making, being naughty and standing in a corner "We need in 
an elementary reader, not the language of the nursery or the play ground 
(the most difficult of all to a foreigner), but eisy sentences conveying simple 
ideas that can bo readily translated into tho pupil’s own tongue In the next 
stage, the pupil should read instructive and interesting stones, with easy 
verse, always advancing m difficulty of idiom In the third stage his reading 
books should treat, among other subjects, of history, natural histoiy, and 
popular science "With tlus view we should like to seo practical steps taken for 
the introduction of Science Primers adapted to Indian schools A series of 
leading hooks intended for Indian students should not necessarily follow tho 
same plan as one adapted for English boys , the object of English teaching 
being very different in tho two cases 

The use of spelling hooks seems also to be frequently misunderstood, and 
needs a word of caution The combination of letters into words, which is the 
basis of spelling should certainly he first learnt in the pupil’s own vernacular , 
and then it vv ould follow that Engbsli spelling, which is necessary in readers 
for the use of English hoys, would have no place in those intended for Indian 
students , all the practice the latter would need would he that of spelling 
English words, not sounds , the principles of spelling being the same in Enfglish 
as in any Indian vernacular 

387 Special Text-Books for Village Schools.— In Chapter IV we ex- 
pressly reserved the consideration of text books for primary schools On tlus 
subject we may call attention to the fact that the necessity of teaching the 
cultivators to value and preserve their rights was the motive which first induced 
the Court of Directors to interest itself in primary education Tho local cess 
is chiefly paid by the agricultural classes , and in all Provinces the claims of 
those classes have been strongly pressed upon the consideration of the Depart- 
ment It is urged that text hooks intended for primary schools should be 
specially prepared so as to supply the Indian ryot with such information as will 
be useful to him in his ordinary occupations, and that they should be periodically 
revised with that object The matter is one of great importance, and we put 
together two extracts from the Reports of our Provincial Committees, to show 
that the question has arisen in two Provinces whose systems of land tenure 
differ so widely as those of Bengal and Bombay The Bengal Provincial Com 
nnttee write* —Tho upper primary scholarship course should “include a brief 
“ manual descriptive of the rights and powers of the police, and the mutual 
"relations of landlord and tenant It would he necessary to guard against the 
** danger to which the use of any brief manual treating of a complex subject is 
' liable, namely, that the imperfect knowledge conveyed by it may increase 
“ litigation and lead to other evils ” The Bombay Provincial Committee deal 
with the same subject at greater length After acknowledging that great 

* Pwagrapti 440 111 S (i) 
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progress lias been made, they remark* — “ Much still remains to be done 
“ famine relief and forest conservancy are after all modern inventions, and 
" constant alterations of the lair, especially such Acts as the Dcccan Agncultur- 
" ists Relief Act, require revisions of existing hooks ” They go on to recom 
mend that short lessons, illustrative of actual events that have occurred in the 
real life of a peasant, should be incorporated in the text books ; and that in 
compiling these tho Education Department should invite the co operation of 
the District revenue or forest officers, so that the practical mau of business in 
each Department might contribute to the school text-hook some small lesson 
from lus own experience The suggestion is one that deserves the consideration 
of every Local Government, though we have not made it tho subject of a speci- 
fic Recommendation There seems to be no doubt that the village school irould 
be much more effective of good to tlie masses of the people, if the text-books 
looked more habitually to their daily life and wants 

388. Future Action with regard to Text-books —Our Recommenda- 
tions regarding text-books are fewer m number than the importance of tho subject 
might seem to require, because we see no reason to repeat in detail what has 
already been declared after mature consideration by the Committee appointed 
for this special purpose, and by the Government of fndn in reviewing their 
suggestions Two of our Recommendations arc, however, designed to bring into 
prominence certain leading principles of the Government Resolution which 
bate not in every case been completely followed out They relate to the in- 
clusion of independent members m the Standing Committees, and to the inter- 
change of information between the Committees of different Provinces TVc 
recommend accordingly (1) that the Text tool Committees include qualified 
persons of different sections of the community not connected with (hr Depart, 
ment, and that to these Committers should be submitted all text-bools , loth 
English and vernacular, that it ts proposed to introduce tnto schools, and all 
text bools now in use that mag seem to need revision , and (2) that the Text - 
book Committees of the several Ptovmccs act as far as possible in concert , and 
that they communicate to each other lists of English text bools, and fin the case 
of those Provinces which have any common language) of vernacular text bools, 
which are satisfactory, and lists of boots which they consider to be wauling or 
inadequate Our few remaining Recommendations on this subject refer to 
points which are not touched upon in tho Resolution, but to which our enquiries 
have led us to attach importance The supply and distribution of English 
bookh should bo left as far as possible to the agency of private trade, with 
which the operations of the Goi eminent book depfits arc said materially to 
interfere, and we recommend that the operations of the easting Government 
depStsbe confined as soon as may be practicable to the supply and distribution of 
vernacular text boohs Complaints have al«o reached us that sufficient care is not 
always taken, in tho selection of text books, to see that they contain no matter 
which is likelj to give offence to any class of pupils, and wo accordmglv 
recommend that care be taken to avoid as far as possible the introduction of 
text boohs which are of an aggiessice character, or are hhelj to give unncces 
sary offence to anu section of the community Lastly, it has been pointed out to 
us that many of the books now m use arc so badly printed as to injure the 
eyesight of pupils, and this complaint is especialh marked in the ease of 
lithographed Urdu school books IN c therefore recommend that m the printing 
of text boohs, especially vernacular text loots, attention be paid to clearness 
of typography 

On the subject of encouragement to authors, we liavo no definite stigges- 
• Chapter HI s«t,on U paragraph 13 
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tiom to make. A prize may advantageously bo offered to architects for a 
toil Ot to students for an essay; but it is unreasonable to suppose that a 
dozen authors will undergo the labour of writing a grammar or a h, story, with 
the certainty that eleven out of the twelve manuscript works will bo cast aside. 
Either competent persons must be employed to prepare the text-books which 
are required, or, preferably, the demand may ho mot liy the voluntary agency 
ot qualified persons who have confidence in their own ability to supply what is 
needed, and who look for their reward to the patronage of the market. 


389 . Recapitulation of Recommendations.—' The Recommendations 
adopted by tho Commission stand thus : — * 

(1) That when, an educational officer enters the higher graded service of 

the Education Department, his promotion should not involve 
any loss of pay. 

(2) That conferences (1) of officers of tho Education Department, and 

(2) of such officers with managers of aided and unaided schools, 
be held from time to time for the discussion of questions affecting 
education, the Director of Public ’Instruction being in each case 
ex-officio President of the conference. Also that Deputy Inspec* 
tors occasionally hold local meetings of the schoolmasters subor- 
dinate to them, for the discussion of questions of school manage- 
ment. 

(3) That a general educational library and museum be formed at some 

suitable locality in each Province, and that encouragement bo 
given to school-papers or magazines conducted in the vernacular. 

(4) That managers of schools in competition be invited by tho Depart- 

ment to agree to rules providing, as far as the circumstances of 
the locality allow, (1) that, except at specified times, a pupil of 
one school be not admitted to another without a certificate from 
bis previous school ; (2) that any fees due to that school have 
been paid ; and (3) that he do not obtain promotion into ft higher 
class by changing his school. 

(5) That it be an instruction to the Departments of tho various Provin- 

ces to aim at raising fees giadually, cautiously, and with due 
regard to necessary exemptions, up to the highest amount that 
will not check the spread of education, especially in colleges, 
secondary schools, and primary schools in towns where tho value 
of education is understood. 

(6) That the Education Department of each Province limit its calls for 

returns, (1) to such as tho Government may require, and (2) to 
such others as are indispensable for information and control. 

(7) That all schools managed by the Department, or by Committees 

exercising statutory powers, and all other schools that arc regu- 
larly aided or inspected, or that regularly send pupils to the 
examinations of tho University or of the Department (other 
than examinations which aro conducted by the Department for 
admission to the public seivice), be classed as public schools, and 
be subdivided into departmental, aided, and unaided ; (3) that all 
other schools furnishing returns to the Department be classed 
as pnvato schools; and (3) that all other details of classification 
bo referred to the Statistical Committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

(8) That no attempt be made to furnish financial returns for private 

schools. 
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(9) That nativo and other local energy be relied upon to foster and 

manage all education as far as possible, but that tlio results 
be tested by departmental agency, and that therefore the inspect- 
ing staff be increased so as to be adequate to the requirements of 
each Province. 

(10) That the remunciation of subordinate inspecting officers bo recon- 

sidered in each Province with due regard to their enhanced duties 
and responsibilities. 

(11) That, as a general rule, transfers of officers from Professorships of 

colleges to Inspectorships of schools, and vice versa, be not 
made. 

(12) That it be distinctly laid down that native gentlemen of approved 

qualifications are eligible for the post of Inspector of Schools, and 
that they be employed in that capacity more commonly than has 
been the case hithcito. 

(13) That Inspectresses be employed: where necessary for the general 

supervision of Government, aided, and other girls’ schools desir- 
ing inspection, 

(14) That in every Provinco a Code he drawn up for the guidance of 

inspecting officers. 

(15) That it he recognised as the duty of the Itevenue Officers to visit 

the schools within their jurisdiction ; communicating to the exe- 
cutive officers or Board to which each school is subordinate any 
recommendations which they may desire to make. 

(16) That voluntary inspection by officers of Government and private 

persons be encouraged, in addition to the regular inspection of 
departmental and revenue officers. 

( 1 7) That the detailed examination of scholars in primary schools be 

chiefly entrusted to the Deputy Inspectors and their assistants ; 
amf rtfcnf tMw rmrirr ifcrfy of fffe fmqreeture r'n cmicreuifha wtWt suuil 
schools bo to visit them, to examine into the way in which they 
are conducted, and to endeavour to secure the cordial support of 
the people in the promotion of primary education. 

(j8) That the general upper and lower primary school examinations he 
not compulsory, but that the annual reports show the number of 
scholars in each stage of education. 

(19) That in overy Province in which examinations for the public ser- 

vice are held, they be so arranged as to give encouragement to 
vernacular education. 

(20) That the committees appointed to conduct the public service ex- 

aminations and other examinations of a similar kind include re- 
presentatives of non-Government schools as iv ell as departmental 
officers. 

(2 1) That Normal schools. Government or aided, for teachers of second- 

ary schools be encouraged. 

(22) That the Text-book Committees in tho several Provinces include 

q ualifi ed persons of different sections of tho community not con- 
nected with the Department, and that to these Committees he 
submitted all text-books, both English and vernacular, that it is 
proposed to introduce into schools, and all text-books now in use 
that may seem to need revision. 

&s 
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(23) That the Text-book Committees of the several Provinces act as far 

as possible in concert; and that they communicate to each other 
lists of English text-books, and (in the case of those Provinces 
which have any common language) of vernacular text-books, 
which are satisfactory, and also lists of books which they consider 
to he wanting or inadequate. 

(24) That the operations of the existing Government dep6ts be confined 

as soon as may be practicable to the supply and distribution of 
vernacular text-hooks 

(25) That care be taken to avoid, as far as possible, the introduction of 

text-books which aro of an aggressive character, or are likely to 
give unnecessary offence to any section of the community. 

(26) That in the printing of text-books, especially vernacular text- 

books, attention he paid to clearness of typography. 



CHAPTER Vm 

EXTERNAL RELATIONS OP THE DEPARTMENT TO 
INDIVIDUALS AND PUBLIC BODIES 

390 Introductory —In treating of tlio external relations of the Depart 
ment, we shall (i) describe the relation that the State desires to maintain to 
non departmental educational effort, as indicated by the Despatch of 1854 and 
subsequent Despatches (2) Wo shall recount the growth of private enter 
prise in education, giving a brief sketch of the progress of aided educa- 
tion since 1854, and of its present condition in each of the Provinces (3) 
We shall present m a tabular form a general view of the condition of aided 
education m 1881*82, showing the amount of public funds expended m each 
Province on the encouragement and development of pnvato enterprise, with 
such comments as tho Tables may suggest (4) We shall describe the various 
systems of aid at present in force, noting briefly the advantages and disad 
vantages of each, and tho icmcdics which we propose for such defects as may 
bo found to exist (5) We shall discuss the distribution and extent of aid in 
the different Provinces and under the different systems, inquiring into the 
sufficiency or insufficiency of its amount in the case of different classes of msti 
tutions, and particularly of girls’ schools (6) We shall mention the mam points 
not elsewhere dealt with tliat are suggested by the evidence, the memorials, and 
the Provincial Reports, as to the various systems of aid and their administration 
Having thus examined fully tho present condition of the education that derives 
its origin from private effort, we shall then treat of (7) the relations that should 
subsist between the Department and private enterprise, and (8) the functions 
of Local and Municipal Boards and their relations to the Department and to 
private enterprise (9) We shall next invite attention to questions bearing on 
the future of aided education, such as the possibility of raising additional funds 
as, for instance, by means of fees , the need of guaranteeing financial rights to 
private entei prise, of providing safeguards against sudden withdrawals or 
curtailment of grants, and cognate topics In this connection we shall (10) 
consider the question of tho withdrawal of Government from the direct provi 
sion and management of education, especially of higher education, and the 
principles on which such withdrawal should proceed (1 r) We shall then treat 
of the indirect aids of various kinds which the State may afford to private 
educational effort, and (12) shall conclude with a recapitulation of the Recom 
mcndations we have made after full discussion of the topics thus enumerated 


Section j — The Relation of the Slate to non depat tmental Effort 

391 Objects of the Despatch of 1854 the Grant-in aid System —The 
Despatch of 1854 contains the first declaration of the policy of the Govern 
ment m a matter wlpch lies at tho root of any national system of education, 
that is to say, the determination, of the parts which can be most effectively 
taken in it by the State and by the people The immediate aims of the 
Government of that time were the same as those to which the attentiop 
of every European State was first directed when organising its system of 
public instruction The existing schools of all kinds were to be improved 
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and their number increased, systematic inspection was to bo established, 
and a supply of competent teachers was to be provided But m India the 
attitude of the State to national education was affected by threo conditions 
to which no European State could furnish a parallel In the first place 
the population was not only as largo as that of all tlio European States 
together that had adopted an educational system, hut it presented, in its differ- 
ent Provinces, at least as many differences of creed, language, race, and custom 
Secondly, the ruling power was bound to bold itself aloof from all questions 
of religion Thirdly, the schemo of instruction to be introduced was one 
which should culminate in the acquisition of a litcraturo and science essentially 
foreign "While therefore, on tlie one hand, the magnitude of the task before 
the Indian Government was such as to make it almost impossible of achieve- 
ment by any direct appropriation from tho resources of the Empire, on the 
other, the popular demand for education —so important a factor in tho success 
of the European systems — had m general to be created The Government 
adopted the only course which circumstances permitted It was admitted that 
“ to imbue a vast and ignorant population with a general desire for knowledge, 
“and to take advantage of that desire when excited to improvo the means for 
“diffusing education amongst them, must be a work of mnuy years and this 
admission was followed by the announcement that “ as a Government, we can 
‘ do no more than direct the efforts of the people, and aid them where'er the) 
“ appear to require most assistance * In pursuance of this resolution the earlier 
part of the Despatch is occupied with a renew of all the agencies for education 
which were already m existence in India, whether maintained by Government 
or by private persons or bodies, native and foreign , and it was declared that 
the extension and increased supply of schools and colleges should for tlio 
future he mainly effected by tho grant in aid system N oticp w as taken of 
the increasing desire on the part of the natives of India for the means of 
obtaining a better education, as shown by tho liberal sums which had recently 
been contributed with that object, and attention was drawn |to the zeal 
and munificence which Hindus and Muhammadans for ages had mani- 
fested lathe cause of education Cordial recognition was* also given to the 
efforts of Christian associations m diffusing knowledge r^hong the natives of 
India, specially among uncivilised races In such circumstances it w as hoped 
that the grant m aid system could be introduced into India, as it lnd been 
into England, with every prospect of success Tlie introduction of that system 
was necessitated by a conviction of the impossibility of Government alone 
doing all that must be done in order to provide adequate means for the edu- 
cation of the natives of India , and it was expected that the plan of thus 
drawing support from local sources, m addition to contributions from the State, 
would result in a far more rapid progress of education than would follow 
a mere increase of expenditure by the Government, while it possessed the 
additional advantage of fostering a spirit of reliance upon local exertions, and 
combination for local purposes, winch was, of itself, of no mean importance to 
tlie well being of a nation 

392 Scope and Character of the Grant-in-aid System — The system 
was to be based on an entiie abstinence from interference with the reli- 
gious instruction conveyed m the schools assisted and aid was to be given 
within certain limits to all schools which impaited a good secular education, 
provided that they were under adequate local management, that is, under 
persons responsible for the general superintendence of the school and for its 
permanence for a given time Buck schools were to he open to Government 
inspection, and to be subjected to such other rules as Government might from 
me to time impose It was further required that some fee, however small, 
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should Ijc levied in all aided schools ; and that grants should be made for speci- 
fic objects, such as the augmentation of the salaries of the head-teachers, the 
supply of junior teachers, the provision of scholarships, the supply of school- 
books, or the erection of buildings, and not for the general expenditure of the 
school. On theso principles it was hoped that local management, under Gov- 
ernment inspection and aided by grants, would bo encouraged wherever it was 
possible to take advantage of it; and it was ruled that when such management 
so aided was capable of adequately meeting the local demand for education, 
Government institutions wero not to he founded. The Despatch looked forward 
to the time when any general system of education entirely provided by the Gov- 
ernment might be discontinued with the gradual advance of the system of grants- 
in-aid ; and when many of the existing Government institutions, especially those 
of the higher order, might he safely closed or transferred to the management of 
local bodies, under tbe control of, and aided by, the State. But it was expjessly 
provided tliat tbe spread of education was not to be checked in the slightest 
degree by tho abandonment of a single school to probable decay ; and while 
the desired object was to be kept steadily in view, the Government and tbe 
local authorities were enjoined to act with caution, and to be guided by special 
reference to tbe particular circumstances of tho locality concerned The 1 uglier 
classes would thus bo gradually called upon to depend moro upon themselves ; 
while, for tho education of the middle and lower classes, special attention was 
directed, both to tho establishment of fitting schools for that purpose, and also 
to the careful encouragement of the native schools which had existed from time 
immemorial, and none of which, perhaps, could not in some degree be made 
available to tho end in view. 

393. Supervision and Inspection.—' The grant-in-aid system was, there- 
fore, to be the chief means by which the future multiplication of schools 
was to be effected; and tbe object of its introduction was to relieve tbe 
Government, so far as might be possible, of tho cost of providing and main- 
taining tbe large number of additional schools required. But the mere ex- 
tension of the number of schools was one only of the aims in view. No 
system of education could be perfected without supervision and inspection. 
In India again, as id other countries, no progress could bo made without an 
ample supply of efficient teachers. Lastly, in all countries it has been found 
that the mero lovo of knowledge is an insufficient stimulus to the general 
advancement of learning ; much more was this likely to bo the case when the 
knowledge to bo diffused was of a kind with which the traditions of the 
people and tho attainments of their most learned men were altogether out of 
accord. The Government, therefore, while declining the responsibility of pro- 
viding the entire cost of education, fully accepted the alternative task of 
directing its aims and improving its character, t>f providing efficient teachers, 
and of giving such encouragement to learning as would tend to fill the schools 
and make the profession of teaching an honourable one. 

394. Formation of an Education Department.— In every Province of 
India an Education Department was to be created as a portion of the machin- 
ery of Government. Tho Head of this Department was to be specially charged 
With tbe management of tbe business connected with education, and was to be 
immediately responsible to Government for its conduct. Under him a suffi- 
cient number of qualified Inspectors, selected with special reference to their 
possessing the confidence of the native community, were to be appointed, for 
tbe purpose of reporting periodically upon tbe state of the colleges and schools, 
whether supported directly by the Government, or by grants-in-aid ; of con- 
ducting or assisting at the examinations of scholars in the latter class of insti- 
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tutions ; and of generally aiding with their advice the managers and masters 
of schools. 

395. Establishment of Universities; Scholarships ; School Boohs — 
At the same time instructions were issued for the establishment of Universities, 
in order to encourage a regular and liberal courso of education by confer- 
ring degrees. It -was intended that, in connection with the Universities, pro- 
fessorships should ho founded, for the delivery of lectures in various branches 
of learning for the acquisition of which facilities did not exist. The branches 
of learning specially named were law, civil engineering, and the vernacular 
and classical languages of India. Tho necessity, also, for the foundation of 
scholarships, “by which superior talent in every class may receive that cn- 
“couragementand development which it deserves,” i9 repeatedly dwelt on in the 
Despatch. The system of scholarships, whether freo or stipendiary, was in- 
tended to link together the different grades of educational institutions ; and 
it was to bo so revised and enlarged that tho best pupils of inferior schools 
might he enabled to continue their education in schools of a higher order, and 
finally to complete it in the affiliated colleges. The promising pupils of indigen- 
ous schools were specially named as fit objects for tho receipt of scholarships, 
tenable in places of education of a superior order. Tho amount of tho stipen- 
diary scholarships was to be fixed at such a sum as would suffice for the main- 
tenance of the scholars at the colleges or schools in which they were held, and 
which might often be at a distance from the homes of tho students. Lastly, 
it was enjoined that the system of scholarships should he established for the 
benefit, not of Government institutions alone, but of all institutions that were 
to be brought within the general scheme of education. In addition to these 
direct methods for the encouragement of learning, indirect methods were also 
to be employed. Thus, efforts were to be made for tho provision of vernacular 
school-books, the aim of which should be ** so to combine the substance of 
“European knowledge with native forms of thought and sentiment as to render 
“ them useful and attractive.” It -was suggested that such compilations or 
translations might be “ advertised for and liberally rewarded.” And, again, it 
was hoped that a great stimulus would bo given to education by the rule that 
*' where the other qualifications of the candidates for appointments under Gov- 
ernment are equal, a person who has received a good education should be 
“ preferred to one who has not ; and that, even in lower situations, a man who 
“ can read and -write be preferred to one who cannot, if he is equally eligible in 
" other respects." This stimulus was to apply equally to all classes of educa- 
tional institutions, for it was expressly ordered that the education of candi- 
dates for appointments -was to be taken into account “ irrespective of the 
“ place or manner in which it may have been acquired." 

• 

396. Training Schools. — But all measures for the encouragement of 
learning would be of little use, in the absence of a competent teaching agency. 
The Despatch of 1854 does not neglect this important subject. “ It is 
“indispensable, 1 says the Court of Directors, in speaking of the schools which 
they hoped to call into existence in every district of India, “ in order 
“fully and efficiently to carry out our views as to these schools, that their 
“ masters should possess a knowledge of English in order to acquire, and of 
“ the vernaculars so as readily to convey, useful knowledge to their pupils ; 
“hut we are aware that it is impossible to obtain at present the services 
“of a sufficient number of persons so qualified, and that such a class must 
“ be gradually collected and trained in the manner to which we shall liere- 
“ after allude.’ Further on they write :-"¥e desire to see the establishment, 
with as little delay as possible, of training-schools and classes for masters in 
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„ each P/csidcncy in India ; M and they explain their intention as follows : — “ By 
w giving to persons who possess an aptness for teaching, as well as the requisite 
“standard of acquirements, and who are willing to devote themselves to the pro- 
fession of schoolmaster, niodcrate monthly allowances for their support durin" 
*' the time which it may he requisite for them to pass in normal schools or classes 
“ in order to acquire the necessary training, wc shall assistmany deserving students 
“ to qualify themselves for a career of practical usefulness, and one which shall 
“secure them an} honourable competence through life.” To the same effect it 
was stated that “our wish is that the profession of schoolmaster may, for the 
“future, afford inducements to the natives of India such as are held out in other 
“branches of the public service ;** and proposals were made for the admission of 
schoolmasters to tho benefit of the pension rules. It was also provided that 
grants-in-aid should be given to Normal schools under fewer restrictions than to 
other institutions. 

397- Summary of the Relations of the State to private Effort.— The 
relations of the State to privato effort, as indicated in the Despatch of 1864, may 
therefore he summed up as follows. Tho State undertook (i) to give pecu- 
niary assistance on the granfc-in-aid system to efficient schools and colleges; 
(2) to direct their efforts and afford them counsel and advice; (3) to en- 
courage and reward the desire for learning in various ways, but chiefly by 
the establishment of Universities; (4) to take measures for providing a due 
supply of teachers, and for making the profession of teaching honourable and 
respected. Of all these provisions tho most important and far-reaching was 
the introduction of the grant-in-aid system. 

398- “Review of Progress in the Despatch of 1859.— It was found in 
the Despatch of 1859 that in the rules framed for the allotment of grants-in-aid 
careful attention had been paid to tho foregoing principles. It was also stated 
in that Despatch that, while the system had been readily accepted by schools 
of higher education, it had been unsuccessful in its application to those of a 
lower class. Actual experience had shown that it had been generally difficult, 
and in many cases impossible, fo obtain that focal support in ffie way of sub- 
scriptions which formed the main condition of the grant, and that tho effort to 
obtain it placed the agents of Government in a false and unpopular position. 
Hence, the Secretary of State was of opinion that the grant-in-aid system, as 
hitherto in force, was unsuited to tho supply of vernacular education for the 
masses of, tho people, which should be provided, rather by the direct instru- 
mentality of tho officers of Government, according to some one of the plans 
in operation in Bengal for the improvement of indigenous schools, or in the 
North-Western Provinces for the establishment of circle schools, or by such 
modification of those schemes as might commend itself to the several Local 
Governments as best suited to the circumstances of different localities. It was 
pointed out that no general scheme of popular education could be framed 
which would be suitable for all parts of India ; but at the same time it was 
declared to ho most important to make tho greatest possible use of existing 
schools, and of the masters to whom, however inefficient as teachers, the 
people had been accustomed to look up with respect. The example of the 
North-Western Provinces in levying a local rate assessed upon the land for the 
provision of elementary schools was quoted with approbation ; and the Govern- 
ment was desired to consider carefully the expediency of imposing a special rate 
in other Provinces, in order to provide funds for the same purpose. 

399. Necessity of encouraging private Effort! Limitations of the 
Policy Of Withdrawal.— 1 The Despatch also pointed out, in reference to the 
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small number of seliohrs m tlio Government colleges and schools of higher 
education that there was amplo scope for the employment of every form of 
agency that could he bought into the field of educational labour , and urged that 
every agency likely to engage in tho work with earnestness and efficiency should 
he made use of and fostered It laid stress on the great ad\ antago of promoting 
m the native community a spirit of self-reliance, in opposition to tlio hahit of 
depending on Government for the supply of local wants , and it accordingly 
declared ^tliat if Government should accept the dutv of placing elementary 
education within reach of the general population, those persons or classes who 
required more than tlus might, as a general rule, he left to exert themselves to 
procure it, with or without tlio assistance of Government But in summaris- 
ing the objects of the Despatch of 1854.1t made no further reference to the 
withdrawal of Government from any of its own institutions, or to their transfer 
to the management of local bodies On the contrary , it stated, what had not 
before been stated so explicitly, that one of the objects of that Despatch was 
the increase, where necessary, of the number of Government colleges and 
schools, — a declaration which was repeated and enforced in the Despatch of the 
23rd January 1864 Moreover, while it lias been often reiterated as a general 
principle that Government should withdraw, wherever possible, from the direct 
maintenance and management of institutions of tlio higher class, stress has 
always been laid upon the need of caution m the practical application of the 
principle Thus, in the Despatch No 6 of the Secretary of State, dated 14th 
May 1862, it is expressly said that m any such withdrawal “ attention must 
“necessarily be given to local circumstances,” and that “ Her Majesty’s Govem- 
“ ment are unwilling that a Government school should be given up in any place 
“ where the inhabitants show a marked desire that it should bo maintained, or 
“ where there is a manifest disinclination, on the part of the people, to send their 
“ children to the private schools of the neighbourhood ” And again, in Despatch 
No 6 of the Secretary of State, dated the 26th May 1870, m reply to a proposal 
from the Government of India “ to reduce the Government expenditure on 
“ colleges in Bengal to an equality with the sum total of the endowments and 
“fees of the colleges,” the fear is expressed lest tlio proposal would tend 
“ entirely to paralyse the action of high education in Bengal,” and that “ a 
“ large and Budden reduction in the Government grant will tend to the diminu 
“ tion, rather than the augmentation, of private liberality ” Thus, while the 
time has always been looked forward t6 when, in the words of the Despatch 
of 1854, “many of the existing Government institutions, especially those of 
“ the higher order, may be safely closed or transferred to tbc management of 
“ local bodies under the control of, and aided by the State,” more recent De 
“ spatebes have laid particular emphasis on the further statement, “ it is far from 
“ our wish to check the spread of education in the slightest degree by the 
“ abandonment of a single school to probable decay ” 

400 Limitation of State Expenditure in higher Schools — The 

necessity of requiring the wealthier classes to contribute to the cost of their educa 
tion, and thus to make Government schools more self supporting than before, was 
strongly insisted on in 1861 * m reference to the levy of fees m high schools, 
when it was declared to he impossible even if desirable, that the State should bear 
the whole expense of education in so densely populated a country as India A 
similar view was expressecFin 1864 t when it was laid down that, in determining 
the distribution of expenditure between d l fferent classes of education, the 
resources of the State should, as far as possible be so applied as to assist those 
who could not he expected to help themselves and that the nchei classes of the 

* Despatch No 14 dated 8th Apr 1 1861 

t No 13 dated 25th Apr 1 1864 
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peoplo should gradually "be induced to provide for 'their own education, — for 
example, by the payment of substantial fees in higher schools. At the same 
tirno the interests of the upper classes and the importance of higher schools 
were in no way ignored or neglected; and in 1863* when it was declared to 
have been one great object of the Despatch of 1854 to provide for the extension 
to the general population of those means of education which had theretofore 
been too exclusively confined to the upper classes, it was expressly added that 
uhilo Her Majesty’s Government desired that the means of obtaining an educa- 
tion calculated to fit them for their higher position and responsibilities should 
he afforded* to the upper classes of society in India, they deemed it equally 
incumbent on them to take suitable measures for extending the benefits of 
education to those classes who were incapable of obtaining any education 
worthy of the name by their own unaided efforts. 

401. Ultimate Objects of the Grant-in-aid System. — The grant-in-aid 
system was, therefore, designed to he an auxiliary to the Government system, 
for the further extension of higher education by the creation of aided schools ; 
and it was anticipated, not only that an exclusively Government system of 
education would by this means ho discontinued with the development of a 
concurrent system of grants-in-aid, but that in course of time many of the 
existing Government institutions, especially of the higher order, might them- 
selves he closed or transferred to local management In short, the grant-in-aid 
system teas intended to supplement, and in time partly to supersede, the 
Government system of higher education. It was, however, found to be unsuited, 
in its existing form, to the supply of education for tho masses At the same 
time the education of the masses was declared to be the primary object towards 
which the efforts of Government were to he directed, and to tho promotion and 
encouragement of which State aid iu some form or other was to be liberally 
devoted. Such a declamtion does not, of course, involve the State in the respon- 
sibility of providing all the funds required for mass education, under any method 
of aid that may he adopted. 


Section 2. — The Qroiotk of Fricate Enterprise in Education. 

402. Introductory. — Such was tho plan hy which it was hoped that 
private effort would ho brought to aid in tho great work of Indian education. 
We have next to trace the results which the plan has been llie means of producing 
This has been done in detail in tbe historical portions of the various Provincial 
Reports, and in those portions of them which are devoted to grants-in-aid. We 
shall here only call attention to the most salient features in the history and con- 
dition of private educational effort, and thus attempt to show how far the hopes 
expressed in the various Despatches have been realised in practice. It will be 
observed that tho degree in which these hopes have thus been realised is very 
different in different Provinces. In tills section it is our object not to discus s 
tho causes for this difference, but simply to state the most important facts 
bearing on private effori-ut'grcatcr length than was necessary in Chapter II. 
In regard to all the larger Provinces, we shall do so hy considering (1) the state 
of education, so far as it can he known fiom the best estimates available, when 
the provisions of the Despatch of 1854 began to take effect, and how far that 
state was favourable or unfavourable to the development of private enter- 
prise; (2) the history of aided education from the introduction of the system 
of grants-in-aid up to the appointment of the Commission ; (3) the work that 
was then being done by private effort as shown by the information laid before 

* No tJ, dated J4tb December 1S03 
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us for the year 1881.82, (4) the extent to which tlio people of the country 
liave come forward to help in tho education of the community at large, and 
(5) the degree of efficiency attained by the various classes of institutions that are 
the outcome of private effort With reference to the second and third of these 
topics, it is necessary to give some explanation at this point The education of 
Europeans and Eurasians (which is conducted all but exclusively on the footing 
of grants m aid) is not among the subjects wo have been instructed to discuss 
and therefore our statement will not give the entire results of private enterprise 
m education In treating, however, of years previous to 1881 82, it is for the 
most part impossible to disentangle the statistics referring to institutions for 
natives alone from those that refer to the entire numhei of aided institutions In 
our brief account, therefore, of the history of private effort, it will he understood 
that we include efforts made for the instruction of Europeans and Eurasians In 
most cases it is impossible for us to do otherwise , and the difference, at least 
m those Provinces where there has been any large amount of pnvatc effort, is 
not of much importance But when wo come to tho actual present state of 
aided education, we shall strictly confine our view to tho part taken by private 
effort in the general education of natives of tho country, and to tlic amount of 
aid extended to the efforts made in their behalf This w ill explain discrepancies 
that might otherwise he perplexing, and m particular it anil show why there is 
sometimes an apparent fallingoff in the year 1881 82, about which we shall 
have most to say, as compared with the years immediately preceding This 
is not the only difficulty that meets us in comparing recent with earlier years 
Another is that there have been various changes in the method of classifying 
schools Thus in most Provinces, primary departments attached to middle 
schools and primary and middle departments attached to high schools, are now 
reckoned as separate institutions, instead of being included with the more 
advanced department, as was formerly the case everywhere, and as is still the 
case in Bengal and Assam Also, many schools aro now classed as primary 
which were formerly treated as secondary, and some as secondary winch were 
formerly treated as pnmary For such reasons no perfectly exact comparison 
is possible between the figures for 1881-82 and those for any year previous to 
1879 when the new classification was generally introduced The comparisons 
which it is necessary for us to make with earlier years and particularly with 
187071, in this and in other portions of the Report, will he as accurate 
as we have any means o£ making them , but while trustworthy so far as con 
ccrns the general impression they will leave, they must not he regarded as exact 
in every detail It is also necessary to explain the means we have used for 
appraising the efficiency of aided schools Success at examinations, though in 
many ways a highly unsatisfactory test of real usefulness, is yet the only basis 
on which a definite enquiry into the efficiency of a school can proceed, and we 
aecoidmgly called for such returns as would show the comparative success at 
examinations of institutions in the hands of the Department and of those that 
have taken their origin from private effort TVc judged it necessary, however, 
to guard against any misconception arising from the practice, followed in some 
schools, of preventing pupils who are unlikely to pass from appearing for exami 
nation, or of allowing them to withdraw from school before the time comes for 
sending up their names for examination, m order that the proportion of those 
passed to those exaimneimay appear as laTge as possible To avoid any such 
misconception, we asked for returns of the proportion passed to the total numbei 
at the beginning of the year on the rolls of the class examined There are ohjec 
tions to this form of statement also, as in the course of the year a class may 
either greatly dwindle or greatly increase , and in either case the number passm g 
the examination at the end of the year is not a correct index of the efficiency 
attained Still, wo regard this comparison as the closest approximation we 
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can make to an accurate test of success in tlie work of instruction Host of the 
Provinces have put the results of their examinations in the required form In 
some cases this has been found impossible, and in these (each of which will be 
noted in its proper place) we have nothing Letter to lely on than the test of 
the proportion between the number of pupils passed and the number sent 
up for examination from departmental and privately-managed institutions 
respectively Finally, wo would explain that in considering the amount of 
assistance rendered by the State to private effort, we have not attempted to 
calculate the money value of the aid afforded to schools under pm ate managers 
in the form of direotion and inspection 

403 Madras : Private Effort in 1854 —In Madias it might have been 
expected that the new policy would meet with speedy success To all appear 
ancotlie way had been well prepared for it Long before 1854 the demand 
for a knowledge of English was far from inconsiderable, and many schools 
were in existence in which the instruction given was of a European type , and 
experience lias shown — as tho Despatch of 1854 pointed out— that such schools 
form tlie foundation on which a system of grants in aid can he based most 
easily Tho State, it is true, had done hut little to awaken a taste for English 
education There w ere only three advanced Government schools in existence 
when the Department was organised But the people of the country themselves 
had established English schools In those conducted by Pachaiyappah’s Tiustees 
alone, more than a thousand pupils were being educated Missionaries also, by 
whom tho desire for English education had first been kindled, were doing 
piobably moro than in any other part of India to meet the desire they had 
awakened It is known that in 1851 there were m various parts of the Presi- 
dency about 1,000 mission schools with 6ome 30,000 pupils, of whom probably 
3,000 were receiving at least tlie elements of a liberal culture, while all 
were bang trained after western methods The number both of schools and 
scholars had probably increased by 1854 The indigenous schools also weie 
numerous in all parts of tho country Even in 1826, long before any general 
State system of education was established, 1 2,000 such schools were roughly 
ascertained to be at work with more than 160,000 pupils , and whatever else 
such schools may have done or not done, they must at least have familiarised 
the popular mind with tho idea of self-help m matters of elementary education 
Altogether tho facts of tho case seemed to warrant the anticipation which is 
implied in these words of the Despatch of 1854 —“The Presidency of Madras 
“ offers a fair field for the adoption of our scheme of education in its integrity, 

“ by founding Government Anglo- vernacular institutions, only where no such 
“ places of instruction at present exist which might, by grants in aid and 
“other assistance, adequately supply the educational wants of the people ” 

404 Madras : History of private Effort.— Yet the system of aided edu- 
cation was very slow in taking root The first rules under which gran ts were offei 
ed were published in August 1855 , but although a few schools applied for aid 
under them and received it on a liberal scale, especially in the form of aid for 
buildings, the greater number of the pm ately managed schools already m 
existence u ent on independently of Government, and it does not appear that 
the offer of aid led to the opening of any appreciable number of new schools 
The failure so far of the grant in aid system was ascribed by the Director of 
Public Instruction in 1858 to the want of definiteness and precision in the 
rules, so that managers did not really know what obligations they might he 
brought under by accepting aid But it was due probably quite as much to 
the fact that private managers were content with their institutions as the} 
existed, and had little desire to extend their sphere of usefulness JSew rules 
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were intiodaced in 1S58, which had for their leading feature that system of 
aiding in the payment of certificated teachers which is known as the salary, 
-rant system, and which will he described hereafter m detail. The new rules 
were minute and detailed to a degree, yet but little extension of aided educa- 
tion followed. Managers seemed still to ho for tho roost part disinclined to 
co-operate -with Government. It was not till a third sot of rules came into 
force, on the 1 st of January 1865, that the system fairly took root. Tho new 
rules, in framing which there had hcen much and prolonged consultation with 
those interested in non-Government education, were better adapted to actual 
circumstances. They wero less minute and more liberal than those of 1858, 
especially in the way of giving some aid on account of teachers who wero 
qualified but uncertificated, and in introducing the system of payment by 
results for elementary schools. The revised system of salary grants produced a 
maiked effect at once, hut the details of tho rules under which payment accord- 
ing to results •was offered were found to ho unsuitable, and these rules 
remained for some time almost a dead letter. They were issued in a revised 
form on the 1 st of January 1868, and under the Code thus completed, by which 
elementary schools are aided mainly on the system of payment by results, and 
schools of a higher order on tho system of salary grants, the success of aided 
education in Madras has been unequivocal and great. "When tho new impulse 
was given in 1865, there were hut 502 schools receiving aid. In the following 
year the number was 896, and by 1870-71, when the revised rules for payment 
by results had produced 6ome effect, it had risen to 2,604. The grant from 
Imperial funds had risen from about Us 50,000 in 1863-64 to about Rs 3,35,000 
in 1870-71. The sum thus spent was met by much larger contributions from 
private sources , for while the gross outlay on non-Government education con- 
nected with the State system, had been only Rs. 2,46,000 in 1863-64, it had 
risen in 1870-71 to Rs. 10,39,000. Thus an increased outlay of Rs.. 2,85,000 
fiom public funds was met by an addition of Rs. 7,93,000 to tho contribu- 
tions from private sources, most of which represented an actual increaso 
to the funds available for the spread of education. Since 1871 the progress 
of aided education has upon the whole continued, and that in spite of 
great temporary reductions in tho total amount spent on grants. The grants 
from all public sources reached their highest amount, vis., Rs. 5,70,000, in 
theyear 1877-78. In the following year they suddenly fell to Rs. 4,44,000, and 
in 1879*80 to Rs. 4,02,000; since which time they have again risen. Thus, in 
1878-79 grants were reduced by Rs. 1,26,000, and in the following year by 
Rs. 42,000 more. The reduction was due in part to the after-effects of the 
terrible famine of 1877-78 Results grants, which were those mainly affected 
by the famine, fell by Rs. 1,05,000 in the one year 1878-79, though they 
rose again by Rs. 2,000 in the following year. This fall was partly caused by 
the smaller number of children able to attend school, but also to a largo extent 
by a sudden raising of the standards, and a simultaneous lowering of the amount 
assigned for passing them, — steps, however, that wero soon retraced. Thus, quite 
apart from the fall in the results grants, and therefore only to a small extent the 
effect of famine, there was a reduction of Rs. 21,000 in the total amount of 
grants in 1878-79, and afurther reduction of Rs. 44,000 in 1879-S0. This reduc- 
tion in grants was accompanied by measures which steadily increased the outlay 
on direct departmental education. The expenditure on departmental institutions 
from Provincial funds alone rose year by year from Rs. 2,13,000 in 1874-75 
to Rs. 3,07,000 in 1 880-8 1, and to Rs. 3,26,000 in 1881-82 On Government 
colleges alone the net outlay increased from Rs. 80,000 in 1874-75 to 
Rs.^ 1 ,22 ,000 in 1 880-8 1 , and to Rs. 1 ,30,000 in 1 88 1 -8 2. S uoli changes appear 
to indicate a. policy less favourable to private effort than had previously pre- 
vailed. But its vitality appears from the facts that while in 1871-72 aided 
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schools numbered about 3 000 with 98 000 pupils, they had risen in 1877 7 8 to 
5 400 with 166000 pupils, that though their number fell off in the tno sue 
cecding years, it did not fall in anything like the same proportion as the grants , 
and that as soon as grants increased, they rose far beyond their former number, 
so that m 1880 81 there were 6 000 aided schools with 178 000 pupils, and in 
the following year 7 800 such schools with 223 000 pupils These figures include 
schools for Europeans and Eurasians as well as for natives It is noteworthy 
that this great advance had been made, speaking generally, along the whole 
educational line Thus in 1881 82 there were 12 aided colleges (ono hem" 
for Europeans and Eurasians), agamst 7 m 1870 71 , 1 124 English and 6343 
vernacular schools for boys against 412 and 1 839 m 1870 71 , while the total 
of aided girls schools had risen in the same eleren years from 1 1 f to 341 It 
will however appear in the sequel that aided secondary education, considered 
by itself, has somewhat fallen off in recent years 

405 Madras Present Amount of private Effort — In 1881 82 the 
amount hid out on grants m aid for the general education of natn es alone (aided 
schools for Europeans and Eurasians being now left out of view) was 
Rs 2 09 500 from Provincial Rev enues and Rs 2 95 500 from Local and Hum 
upal I imds The gross outlay on the institutions thus receiving aid was 
Rs 1469000 In other words by an annual expenditure of Rs 5 03 000 of 
public money, the State secured the co operation of agencies expending nearly 
three times that amount Of the whole 387 600 pupils attending schools con 
nected in any way with the Department, 218 300, or 56 3 per cent , were in aided 
schools 1 14 600 , or 29 6 per cent , being m unaided schools , while only 54 7 00, or 
14 1 per cent , were m Government schools, which include Local Lund and Muni 
cipal as well as departmental institutions The system of aided education was 
ilso found applicable to every branch of education Thus of the 340000 
boys in the primary stage of instruction, 192,000, or 56 5 per cent , were in 
aided, while 103 000, or 30 3 per cent were m unaided, and 45 000, or 132 
per cent , in Government schools, that is, in schools managed either by the 
Department or by Local or Municipal Boards Similarly, of the 24 000 boys in 
the secondaiy stage of instruction, 13 oco, 0154 2 per cent , were in aided schools 
while of the remainder 4 700, or 19 6 per cent , were m unaided, and 6 300, or 
26 2 percent ,in Government schools Of the 1 669 students at English colleges 
803 or 48 1 per cent , were attending aided colleges, 1 24, or 7 4 per cent , being 
in unaided, and the remaining 742, or 44 5 per cent , in Government colleges 
Again, with regard to female education, of tho 35 000 girls at school, about 
14000 attend boys’ schools, the great majority of whom arc no doubt in aided 
schools, though there are not materials for determining the exact proportion 
Of the remaining 21,000 attending schools for girls alone, 12000 0157 1 per 
cent , are m aided schools while 6 800, or 32 4 per cent , aro in unaided, and 
2 200, or jo 5 per cent , m Government schools 

In Madras, however, the unaided institutions must ho taken into account 
m judging of the fruit of tho policy initiated in 1854 They arc nearly all 
indigenous schools, which by the hope of grants 10 aid hare been brought into 
connection with the State, and are being gradually developed and improved 
In the words of the Director of Public Instruction, they are " to nil intents 
‘and purposes schools which arc preparing gradually to enter into the category 
of aided institutions In this point of new it becomes necessary to add the 
pupils m unaided to those in aided institutions, if the impulse given to educa- 
tion b> tho development of the system of grants in aid is to he estimated aright 
Doubtless most of the children attending schools that arc stiff unaided would 
1 e in attend mce if the State had never interested lt'elf in education at all, hut 
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lt be presumed that the effect of the State system is to raise the standard 
of education m all schools that come within the range of its influence Reckon. 
m „ m this wav, it appears that the proportion of the whole education existing 
m the Province which has resulted, either directly or indirectly, from the policy 
of evoking private effort, stands as follows —There arc 340.000 hoys in the 
primary stage of instruction, of whom 295,000, or 86 7 per cent , are m schools 
that are the result of private effort, that is, in aided and unaided schools together 

In the secondary stage of instruction there are 24,000 hoys, of whom 17,700, 

or 73 8 per cent , are in schools that are maintained by private effort In the 
stage of English collegiate instruction there are 1,669 students, of whom 927, 
or 52 8 per cent , are in colleges that are the result of private effort Of the 
2 1 ,000 girls m whose case it is possible to state how the schools that they attend 
are managed, 18,800, or 89 5 por cent , are in schools that are the result of 
private effort On the whole, almost 86 per cent of the entire number under 
instruction in Madras ate attending institutions maintained by private effort 
Similarly if to the Rs 14 69 000 spent on the maintenance of aided institutions 
be added the expenditure on unaided institutions, which is estimated at Rs 
3 51,800, it appears that by an outlay of Rs 5,05,000 from public funds the 
State has secured the co operation of private agencies expending Rs 18,20,800, 
or more than three and a half times the amount of State aid 

406 Madras Native private Effort — But it is not the spread of 
education only that deserves attention in connection with the system of 
grants in aid It should also be noticed what the agencies are that have 
responded to the appeal In the early days of the system few hut mis- 
sionary bodies came forward to work under it, hut it was not very long 
in evoking the energies of the people of the country themselves Statistics 
are not available to illustrate this point in full detail, but it is known that, 
in 1865 66, the year in which the system made its first great start, 
Hindu managers of schools received grants to the amount of only Rs 34,400 
against Rs 92,400 drawn by other managers,— Rs 65,000 of the latter sum 
being assigned to such missionary bodies as Were making educational efforts, 
and the remaining Rs 27,000 being probably granted to the managers of 
non missionary schools for Europeans and 'Eurasians But a marked 
change soon took place, for even in 1870 71 native managers of schools drew 
grants amounting to Rs 1,68,000 as against Rs 1,95,000 drawn by other 
managers In 1875 76 the grants drawn by native and by other managers 
were Rs 2,97 000 and Rs 2,19 000 respectively, and the figures stood in 1881-82 
at Rs 335,700 against Rs 1,64,600 This rise in the grants paid to native 
managers was no more than commensurate with the increase of native effort m 
education ‘While very few schools of the modern type were managed bj natives 
in 1865 66 » *.900 ^ere managed by them in 1870 71, and no fewer than 6,355 
m 1881 82 Thus native effort had far outstripped all other effort, for the total 
number of aided institutions under other than native management had only 
risen from 475 m 1870 7 1 to 1,347 in 1881 82 It thus appears how largely 
the people of the country take part in its education Elementary education, 
so far as it is aided, is already mainly in their hands , for out of the 6,355 
aided schools conducted hy the people for themselves, 5,654 are purely verna- 
cular, while only 915 vernacular schools m receipt of aid are under other than 
native management The* unaided schools under regular inspection, uhich 
amount to 6,146 and are nearly all elementary in character, are with exceed 
mgly few exceptions under native management The great hulk of the lowei 
education of the country has thus come to he provided and managed hy 
the people for themselves, and is only supervised and aided hy the° State 
Native effort is, however, by no means confined to lower education, hut under 
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tUc influence of grants-in-aid has expanded rapidly in all directions. Tims 
while in 1S70-7 1 only 287 aided English schools and no colleges were conducted 
by native managers, there were 698 English schools and 3 colleges so conduct- 
ed in 1881-82. 

407. Madras : Efficiency of the Education providedhy private Effort. 

It remains to examine into the efficiency of the institutions that owe their 

origin to tho private effort which has been elicited by the system of grants-in- 
aid. In Madras the pnly public examinations for which pupils from institu- 
tions under all varieties of management are in the habit of appearing, and the 
only ones accordingly that are available as tests, are the three examinations of 
the University and the middle school examination, which last is conducted by 
examiners appointed from among the officers of the Department and others inter- 
ested in education, by the Commissioner for tho Uncovenanted Service examina- 
tions, who is also tho Director of Public Instruction. When the examination test 
is applied in tho manner that has been explained above, it appears that in Madras 
aided education stands very nearly on the same level in point of efficiency as 
that which is given by tho Department directly. In 1881-82, the results of 
which do not in all probability differ materially from those in other years, it is 
found that at the B.A. examination 44 per cent, of the students of depart- 
mental colleges and 36 per cent, of the students of aided colleges were suc- 
cessful. At tho First Examination in Arts the proportion of the students of 
departmental and of aided colleges that passed was exactly equal, the percentage 
being 27 for both classes of institutions. In the matriculation examination 18 per 
cent, of the pupils on the roll of the matriculation classes of departmental high 
schools at tho beginning of the year were successful, and 15 percent of those on 
the roll of the corresponding classes in aided high schools. At tho middle school 
examination the percentage that passed of those who at the beginning of the 
year were on the roll of the class examined, was in departmental schools 
10 and in aided schools 12. Tims, judged by the test of examinations, aided 
colleges were nearly but not quite upon a par with departmental colleges, 
aided high schools a little inferior to departmental high schools, and aided 
middle schools a little superior. If due weight be given to the remarks of the 
Madras Provincial Committee, that *' individual aided and other schools will 
“stand favourable comparison witl^any individual Government ones,” and that 
“ it is to he borne in mind that Government schools arc all under one general 
“ direction, working on one uniform system, while aided and other are under every 
“ variety of management,” it will become plain that the education which has been 
in this Province the result of private effort is full of hope as regards its quality, 
as well as its extent. 

408. Madras : Summary. — Thus it appears that in Madras, iu spite of 
delay and difficulty for many years, there is no room now to doubt the success 
of the scheme of grants-in-aid or its applicability to every stage and form of 
general education. It has proved its fitness to accomplish under special rules, 
if not all, yet a very large part of what is needed even in the field of primary 
instruction. The confidence felt in the capabilities of the system is so 
great that the Provincial Committee, in referring to Local Fund Boards and 
Municipalities, “feel constrained to question whether the funds which such 
« bodies can devote to education would not secure very much greater results if 
« spent in aiding independent schools than they can do when spent in main- 
“ tainm** gwari-Government institutions.” And again, in summarising its 
recommendations, the Committee speaks of “the desirability of hiving no 
“ schools maintained by Municipalities, those bodies confining themseh es to aid- 
“ ing private schools, their power to open schools under their own management 
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“being limited to cases where it bad been clearly shown that the educational 
“ wants of the town could not otherwise be provided for.” 

409 . Bombay: Private Effort in 1854 .— In Bombay there were in 1854 
a number of non-Government schools (irrespective of schools of an indigenous 
character), which might have been expected to servo as a basis for carrying out 
the policy of aiding and so increasing private educational effort. The number 
of such schools was, however, considerably smaller than in Madras. It would, 
indeed, have been much greater if the schools under the management of the 
Board of Education were reckoned as tho result of piivate effort; hut that asso- 
ciation seems rather to have regarded itself as acting temporarily in tho place of 
Government, and accordingly it ceased to exist as soon as the State began to take 
part in education through officers of its own. Accurate statistics are not available 
for the schools that were being carried on in 1854 by other agencies than the 
Board of Education ; but it is believed that Missionary Societies were then 
maintai ning about 130 schools with about 7,000 pupils, while under native 
managers there were estimated to he 96 schools on a European model, with 
about 7,000 pupils. Prnely private effort bad thus originated and was maintain- 
ing about 230 schools with 14,000 pupils, as against more than i ,000 schools 
with at least 30,000 pupils enumerated in Madras. The difference in popu- 
lation does something to redress the balance, hut 14,000 pupils among the 15 
millions in tho British districts of Bombay was less proportionately than 
30,000 among the 26 millions of Madras. It may be remarked in passing 
that no fewer than 3,500 of the 14,000 pupils who were being educated by 
strictly private effort m Bombay are believed to have been girls. The indigenous 
schools also, which have played so important a part in tho development of aided 
education in Madras, were weaker in Bombay. Enquiries made in 1823, 
although not exhaustive, were held to show that there were hut 1,500 such 
schools in the Province, attended by 31,000 children, as against the 12,000 
schools with 160,000 pupils that were ascertained to exist in Madras in 1826. 
Thus the foundation for a system of encouragement to private effort, though 
considerable, was less broad than in the neighbouring Presidency. 

410 . Bombay ; History of privatfl Effort. — The dissolution of the Board 
of Education, which was the first direct result of tho Despatch of j 854, left on 
the hands of Government the 4 colleges, the 30 English and 256 Vernacular 
schools for general education, attended by an aggregate of 24,000 pupils, which 
that Board had previously been managing either in the Presidency or in the 
Native States connected with it. It, was natural in such circumstances that 
the newly formed Department should at first give its main attention to 
direct operations, and should think little for a time of aiding or extending 
the efforts of private parties, ltules for grants-m-aid were, however, promul- 
gated in 1855 The attempt to apply them to primary education was aban- 
doned in 1858, and even for thehigher schools conduct! d by Native managers on 
a European model, they were found so stringent as to be totally inoperative. 
In the Report of the Piovincial Committee it is stated that a revised draft 
was submitted to the Supreme Government, which in May 1858 declared it 
premature then to - consider the question, and recommended that the existing 
rules should remain in force. Mr. Howard, too, who came into office as Direc- 
tor in 1856, objected to any aid being given to the schools long maintained 
by missionary societies. Even after the Despatch of 1859 had re-affirmed the 
eligibility of such schools for aid, no advances were made to them till 1863. "When 
aid was offered in that year, the managers of the schools maintained by Mis- 
sionary Societies found it to he “ so illiberal as to make it not worth while to offer 

their schools for inspection under the rules in question.” In 1864, while offi- 
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ciating for Mr. Howard, Sir Alexander Grant, after full consultation with Mis- 
sionaries and other managers of private schools, drew up a Code of rules, under 
which those interested in non-Govemment education were at least able to antici- 
pate that substantial encouragement would he given to private effort. It was not, 
however, till Sir Alexander Grant came into office as Director in 1865 that this 
Code began to he carried into effect. The system of grants-in-aid, thus at length 
introduced, had the plan of " payment by results ” as its main feature, and will 
he described hereafter in detail. 

Thus the history of aided education in Bombay does not begin till 1865 ; 
for although a few grants were being given before that date, they were purely 
of an exceptional kind, and “ chiefly to charitable institutions, some of which 
“enjoyed fixed yearly grants under agreements accepted by Government before 
“ the constitution of the Ed ucational Departmen t . 5 * These feiv exceptional grants 

had no influence on the general scheme of education. By 1865 the plan of 
direct State action had taken root, the 24,000 pupils handed over by the Board 
of Education having grown into 66,000. Thus, whatever view may he held on 
the question of whether any other policy had been practicable or not, it is obvious 
that before private effort began to be aided and developed, education as a 
whole bad been cast in a departmental mould. 

The system of grants-in-aid has not, however, been inoperative since 1865. 
Still, the part played by private effort has been all along so small comparatively, 
that it is unnecessary to trace its history in such detail as in the case of Madras. 
A few of the chief points need alone he touched on. So soon as a practicable 
offer of aid was made, 3 1 schools came forward and received grants amounting to 
Rs. 24,000. By 1 8 70-7 1 the amount awarded tinder the ordinary rules had risen 
to 1 Is. 47,000, and in that year an aided college received a building grant of 
Rs. 6 1 ,000. In spite of a temporary reduction, which will be af terwai ds referred 
to, the grants-in-aid, excluding building grants and those others of an excep- 
tional character to which reference has just been made, rose from Rs. 47,000 in 
1870-71 to Rs. 86,400 in 1S75-76, and to Rs. 87,900 in 1881-82, including, it 
must, however, he remembered, the grants to schools for Europeans and Eura- 
sians. At the same time the building and other special grants for 1881-82 
amounted to Rs. 54,000. The 31 institutions receiving aid in 1865-66 had 
increased to 85 in 1870-71, to 263 in 1875-76, and to 307 in 1881-82. Of these, 
25 1 ore schools for natives. Thus aided education has made considerable pro- 
gress relatively, though its total amount is still but small. 

411 . Bombay: Present Amount of private Effort— In 1881-82,— mail 
statements for which date private effort for the education of Europeans and Eura- 
sians is left out of view,— the 251 aided institutions for the general education of 
natives were attended by 19,600 pupils, or only 5*5 per cent of the whole num- 
ber of pupils in the institutions connected with the Department. The gross 
outlay on these aided institutions was Rs. 2,96,000, of which Rs. 83,500 was met 
by grants from Provincial Revenues, and Rs. 3,100 by grants from Local and 
Municipal Funds, so that the aid from public sources amounted to Rs. 86,600, 
or 29*4 per cent, of the gross outlay by the managers The amount 
thus contributed from private sources for the spread of education is hut 
Rs. 2,09,000, as against Rs. 13,15,800 so expended in Madras on all classes 
of institutions maintained by private effort. In collegiate, secondary, and 
female education, private effort, so far as it is recognised by the State, is an 
auxiliary of some importance, but in regard to primary education it effects hut 
little. Thus of 3 1 3 ,000 hoys in the primary stage of instruction, only 9,500, or 3 
per cent , aro in aided schools. Of the 20,000 mtho secondary stage of instruc- 
tion, however, 5,000, or 25 per cent., are in aided schools, and of the 475 matri- 
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culated students 139 or 293 percent , arc in aided colleges Of the =0,500 girls 
at schools that are pmely girls schools 4 900, or nearly 04 pel cent , atom aided 
schools Of the 4 000 girls that are receiving instruction m schools mtendtd 
primarily for hoys, all, with unimportant exceptions, are in schools under 
departmental management The unaided schools under regular inspection in 
Bombay cannot like those of Madras he regarded as in any sen«=c the fruit of the 
encouragement afforded to private effort With exceptions too fen to be taken 
into account in this general review, they arc the schools of the Native States 
connected with the Presidency, and are supported by the revenues of those 
States and managed by officers of the Department They thus fall under 
the head of departmental rather than of privately managed institutions 

412 Bombay N ative private Effort —In Bombay the extent to which 
the people of the country have come forward under the grant in aid rules 
to take a share in the general system of education has always been small 
Ihe number of aided schools under native managers, wliicli rose from 23 m 
1870 71 to 188 in 1875 76, fell to 1 18 m 1876 77, but since that date has agam 
increased to 142 m 1881 82 The grants drawn by such managers, which rose 
from Us 14000 in 1870 71 to Rs 30800 m 1875 76 had similarly fallen to 
Rs 27 600 m 1881 82 No colleges and only 13 English schools are being 
conducted by native managers in co operation with the State In this con 
nection, however there are two points that should be noted Tho cess winch 
now supplies not much under a half of tho entire amount of public funds 
spent on education in the Piovmce, was voluntary in its origm, or at any rate 
for the first few years had no legal basis From 1865 to 1869 when the cess 
was imposed by law, the primary schools then in existence were almost wholly 
suppoited by popular contributions, though they were under departmental 
management “When schools so maintained came to be supported by a rate, it 
was natural that voluntary effort should fall off Also, there is a considerable 
number of important schools under native managers which do not appear in the 
departmental returns at all These are to be found chiefly in the cities of Bombay 
and Poona where fees can he levied at such rates as to meet the expenses of the 
school and afford a livelihood to the manageis m addition In oth a r Provinces, 
at all events in Madras and Bengal, schools of the same class exist hut they 
are probably more numerous in the city of Bombay than anywhere else except 
in Calcutta In the former city there aro 9 independent secondary schools 
attended by certainly not less than 2 300 pupils There are also a number of 
indigenous schools, as shown in Chapter III, which, although they lme 
received no assistance from the State, have increased with the popular demand 
for education Thus native private effort outside the arrangements of the State 
takes some considerable share in the education of the Province 

413 Bombay Efficiency of tlie Education provided by private 
Effort— In examining into the efficiency of the education which is the 
result of private effort, we adopt the same mode of reckoning that we have 
followed in speaking of Madras In Bombay, however, the examinations 
under tho various standards have been so co ordmated and applied to both 
departmental and aided schools that it is possible to institute a comparison at 
every stage of instruction between the two classes of institutions In colleges 
as tested by the whole series of University examinations, the percentage of 
success is for departmental colleges 28 8 and for aided 273 Departmental 
high schools, as tested by the matriculation examination stand at 115 and 
aided high schools at 1 1 6 per cent The percentages of success in middle 
schools as determined by the middle school examination are for departmental 
schools 19 3 and for aided schools 14 3 In primary schools, as tested by cx 
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aminations in six different standards, the percentages are for departmental 
schools 39*3, and for aided 32. It appears accordingly that in point of efficiency 
as tested by the examinations of 1881-82, aided colleges are nearly on a par 
tvith those managed by the Department, and aided high schools exactly so ; 
while aided middle and aided primary schools are distinctly hut not greatly 
inferior to departmental schools. 

414 . Bombay: Summary— Thus in Bombay, for reasons already guen, 
there was great delay in carrying out those provisions of the Despatch of 1854 
which relate to private effort. Such private effort, however, as has been elicited 
by the system of grants-in-aid, contributes an element to the means of educa- 
tion which is sound and useful so far as it goes, though it does comparatively 
little to help in meeting the educational wants of the community at large and 
shows no signs at present of rapid or great development. 

415. Bengal : Private Effort in 1854— Bengal stands pre-eminent 
among the Provinces for the ease and the speedy success which attended the in- 
troduction of the system of grants-in-aid. As in Madras and Bombay, the way 
was prepared by the existence before 1854 of a large number of schools that were 
the outcome of private enterprise. Materials are not indeed available for such 
an approximate statement of the number of schools and scholars as is possible 
in the case of Madras, or even for such a reasonable estimate as has been made 
in the case of Bombay. It is probable, however, that, at least in the great 
centres of population, and particularly in Calcutta, the amount of private edu- 
cational enterprise that existed before it came to be aided by the State was 
much greater than in either of the other Provinces. So early as 1817 the 
Hindu College had been founded by the people for themselves with the view 
of promoting a knowledge of English and of western learning; and English 
schools of various descriptions became numerous both in Calcutta and clsc- 
wbeie during the succeeding years. The State also had done more than in any 
other Province to awaken a desire for English education; for even in 1842 
seven colleges and sixteen English schools were directly maintained by Govern- 
ment. Prom 1830 missionary bodies too had devoted much of their energy to 
English education, and it is known that in 1851 they were educating at least 
14,000 pupils in 220 schools. In these various ways there had come into exist- 
ence among the people a wide-spread desire for education of a European type, 
and a corresponding willingness to take advantage of any means that might 
enable them to obtain it. At the same time, as lias already been shown in tills 
Beport, the indigenous schools of Bengal possessed remarkable vitality ; and 
though many years had still to elapse before they were brought under the 
influence of any scheme for grants-in-aid, they must have made the idea fami- 
liar to the public mind that the provision of the means of education is a proper 
object for private effort. 

416 . Bengal : History of private Effort. — It is not surprising therefore 
that the system of grants-in-aid was taken advantage of very quickly. Buies 
under which grants could he obtained by private managers, were speedily 
framed ; and in sixteen months after their publication 2 19 schools were already 
in receipt of aid, chiefly, however, in the metropolitan Districts. The entire 
allowance for aid to private schools, which was fixed at first at hut 5 per cent, 
of the outlay on Government institutions, was speedily taken up It was 
found necessary to increase the allowance year by year, until in 1863 it 
amounted to 33 percent, of the amount spent upon institutions managed directly 
by the Department. By that time there were 9S9 institutions of various kinds 
in receipt of aid; ami of the 70,000 pupils under departmental supervision, 
48,500, or 69*3 per cent., were studying in aided schools. The amount of 
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fnrants drawn by these schools had come in 1862-63 to be Rs. 1,60,000, which, 
sinco the total outlay on these schools was Rs. 4,02,000, had been the means 
of evoking Rs. 2,42,000 from other sources. Under the influence of the rules 
in force, °which will be described afterwards in detail, private effort continued 
to increase, until in 1870-71 there were in existence 3,856 aided institutions 
of various kinds with 136,000 pupils, or 82*8 per cent, of the entire number 
then in schools connected in any way with the Department. The grants had 
risonfromRs. 1,60,000 in 1862-63 to Rs. 5 , 47 . 5 °° in 1870-7 1, but the total outlay 
on aided institutions had increased still more rapidly. As just mentioned, this 
total outlay had been Rs. 4,02,000 in 1862-63. It amounted to Bs. 14,09,000 
in 1870-71. Thus by increasing its annual expenditure from public funds by 
Rs. 3,87,500, Government had secured the co-operation for the spread of edu- 
cation of agencies expending an additional sum of no less than Rs. 10,07,000 
per annum. Since 1870-71 the chief occurrence in the history of aided educa- 
tion has been the application of its fundamental principle under special rules 
to the indigenous schools which are stated to have existed from time imme- 
morial in almost every village. This has been fully described in the Chapter 
devoted to primary education and need not he again recounted. Independently 
of the indigenous schools thus brought in, the number of aided schools, both 
English and vernacular, did indeed increase during the eleven years between 
1870-71 and 1881-82, hut the increase was trifling compared with what had 
characterised the ten years preceding This was partly the result of restrictions 
imposed in 1870-71 on the issue of new grants to secondary schools, which for 
a time raised a doubt in tho public mind as to the policy intended to he pur- 
sued by Government. The restrictions were, however, removed by the issue 
of new grant-in-aid rules in 1872, hut the new demands made upon the Provin- 
cial revenues during this period by primary education rendered it impossible, 
in the absence of a local cess and without reducing the outlay on departmental 
education, to increase tho allotments for grants -in-aid to secondary schools and 
colleges, so as to enable the Department to meet any new claims that might 
arise. 


417. Bengal: Present Amount of private Effort-— But whatever im- 
provement has taken place or may yet take place in the indigenous schools, now 
that they are being brought under departmental control, must he attributed to 
the application to them in a special form of the system of aiding, and thereby 
increasing, private effort. In this point of view both the schools of indi- 
genous origin that are already in receipt of aid and those under inspection in 
order that they may become qualified to receive aid, must be included in 
this brief notice So reckoning, it is noteworthy that of the whole 
1,042,000 pupils that in 1881-82 were attending schools connected in any way 
with the Department, 920,000, or 88*3 per cent., were in aided schools, and 
1,0! 1,000, or 97 per cent., in schools that are the result of private effort, that is, 
aided and unaided schools taken together. The gross outlay on aided institu- 
tions for general education in 1881-82 was Rs. 31,32,000, of* which Rs. 8,37,000 
was met by grants from Provincial revenues and Rs. 26,600 by grants from 
local and Municipal funds. Thus with an expenditure of Rs. 8,63,600 of 
public money, private agencies spending more than 31 lakhs were brought into 
co-operation with the State. If to this be added Rs. 3,70,000, the estimated 
total cost of the unaided schools, which it is hoped that the prospect of receiv- 
ing aid will in the course of time develop and improve, it appears that the 
contribution of little more than 8£ lakhs per annum from public fun d* has 
brought into connection with the Department managers who spend for educa- 
tional purposes an annual sum of 35 laklis, or more than four times the amount. 
IE the expenditure on primary schools and tho aid that they receive be eliminated, 
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on the ground that the expenditure on the primary schools of indigenous origin is 
to a large extent merely an estimate, the general result remains substantially the 
same. Taking collegiate and secondary education alone, the grants amount to 
Rs. 3,05,000, and the total expenditure to Rs. 10,66,000, or three and a half times 
the contribution from public funds. This does not include the outlay on 
unaided colleges, concerning which information is not forthcoming. If such 
outlay were added to the ascertained expenditure, the total would approach four 
times the amount granted from public funds 

It may be further observed that the system of grants-in-aid has been found 
in Bengal to be fitted to provide and extend the means of education at every 
stage except the very highest. No college has been brought into existence by 
the system. The five colleges which receive aid have no doubt been benefited by 
the grants that they receive, but they existed before the system was applied, and 
are in no sense its product. So, too, there is no aided college under nath e 
management, and the unaided colleges conducted by native managers are all 
in Calcutta. Outside the capital, no college ever sprang up except those main- 
tained by the Department, until one was founded very recently by the muni- 
ficence of the Maharaja of Burdwan. In these points there is a striking 
contrast to Madras with its 14 non-Govemment colleges for natives, of which 
nearly all are the fruit of the grant-in-aid system, 1 2 are in country Districts, 
and 5 (three aided and two unaided) are under native management. 

But at all other stages of education, the aided system in Bengal has been 
an unequivocal success. Of the 1,891 secondary schools, 1,370, or 72 '4 percent., 
are aided, and 276, or 147 per cent., unaided, making 87 per cent, that are the 
result of private effort, while only 245, or 13 per cent., arc maintained by the 
Department. Primary education is, as has been already shown, almost wholly 
carried on by private effort, and of the 1,013 girls’ schools, on ty two are depart- 
mental. 

418 . Bengal: Native private Effort.— Unlike Madras, Bengal has, 
from tho outset, been remarkable for tlie extent to which private enterprise in 
education has been displayed by the people of the country themselves In 
1869-70, the earliest year for which the distribution can be made, above 1,400 
aided schools for natives w ere under native managers and were in receipt of 
grants amounting to Rs 3,12,000, as against less than 200 schools under other 
than native managers with a grant of less than Rs. 70,000. The disproportion 
was not quite so great in 1881-82; for while the number of institutions under 
native managers Mas still below 1,500 with a grant of Rs. 3,23,000, tho^e under 
other than native management bad risen to 469 with grants amounting to 
Rs. 90,000. The indigenous schools, of which such vast numbers have been 
brought in tho interval within the operation of the grant-in-aid system, and 
which are under purely native management, are excluded from the alioie 
figures. Tlius under the operation of the scheme for eliciting private effort, 
by far the larger proportion, — in mere amount it may be almost said the 
whole, — of the education of Bengal lias come to be provided by tlic people for 
themselves At tlic samo time it must be remembered that a small but highly 
important part of the educational system is in other than native hands, am! 
that the most influential of all parts of it rests on a different basis from tint 
of grants-in-aid. 

419 . Bengal: Efficiency of the Education provided by private 
Effort. — In regard to the efficiency of aided education, it maj be noted that 
tlic Bengal Provincial Committee has not furnished information as to the 
results of examination', in the form that no desired. Iheir statement slions 
merely the number of candidates tint actually appeared for examination and 
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the number that passed. It will bo observed bow much higher most of the 
percentages arc in Bengal than in the Provinces where the proportion is given 
between the number passed and the number actually under instruction at the 
beginning of the year. In departmental colleges 39-8 per cent, of those that 
appeared for the B.A. examination were successful ; in aided colleges 24 per 
cent. Of students of departmental colleges who appeared for the First Ex- 
amination in Arts, 45*1 per cent, passed, and of the students of aided colleges 
26 3 ner cent. Of pupils who went up for tho matriculation examination from 
departmental high schools, 58-3 per cent, passed, and of pupils of aided high 
schools 39*2 per cent. Departmental and aided middle schools show percent- 
ages in the mfeidie school examination of 6 j '6 and 69 '5 respectively. It 
would thus appear that in all the higher standards aided institutions, as tested 
by the examinations of 1881-82, are decidedly inferior to those managed by 
the Department, but that in regard to the lower grade of secondary instruction 
the two classes of institutions are practically equal. The number of depart- 
mental primary schools, and therefore the number of candidates that appear 
from them at the upper and lower primary examinations, is so small that no 
trustworthy inference can be drawn from the comparative success of aided and 
departmental institutions at these examinations. 

420 . Bengal : Summary. — It thus appears that in Bengal the system of 
aiding and developing private enterprise has been completely successful from the 
outset, so far as regards what may be termed the intermediate stages of educa- 
tion In course of time the way has been found to bring the system to bear 
upon primary instruction, and it may be hoped that the difficulties which 
remain in effecting improvement in tho vast field of indigenous education will 
yet be overcome The system has had a success such as is yet unrivalled in 
any other Province, in leading the natives of tho country to rely upon them* 
selves for providing the means of education in schools under their own manage- 
ment. It has, however, had but a limited direct effect in cither extending or 
improving collegiate instruction, though indirectly it has without doubt helped 
to stimulate the effort much finds expression in the unaided colleges under 
native management. 

421. North-Western Provinces and Oudh: Private Effort in 1854.— 

In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh there was a narrower basis for a 
successful scheme of aiding and thus increasing private effort than in any 
of the Provinces that have been passed in review. It is unis ersally admitted 
that it is to education m English, or, at all ci ents, to education after an English 
model, that such a scheme can, at least in the first place, be most readily and 
successfully applied. Of such education there had been comparatively little 
in the Province now to he considered. The absence of foreign trade and of 
large Government offices made English comparatively httle known, and the 
direct educational agency of the State had done greatly less than in Bengal to 
awaken a desire for it. Thus there were few English Schools maintained by 
the people for themselves, such as had long been common in Calcutta. A 
school had, indeed, been founded so early as 1818 at Benares, in which the in- 
struction given was largely in the English language and on the English model ; 
and a few similar institutions came into existence elsewhere in succeeding years. 
But such schools were never numerous, and they were too much isolated to 
have much influence on the mind of the community anywhere. Missionaries 
no doubt had done something to inspire a desire for education. It is known 
that m 1851 about 90 mission schools with some 4,000 pupils were inex- 
istence, but these figures show that the educational activity of Missions was 
proportionately much less than in Madras, Bombay, or Bengal. It would hare 
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been unreasonable to expect that the offer of aid would elicit private effort so 
easily or quickly as had been the case in Bengal. 

422. North-Western Provinces : History of private Effort— Never- 
theless the attempt to elicit private effort was made, and was attended for a time 
with very considerable success. The first Code of rules was unacceptable to Mis- 
sionaries, whose schools offered the most promising material for the new scheme, 
because it contained the provision that fees must be paid by literally all the 
scholars of an aided school The mistake, however, was soon remedied. In a later 
Code, issued in 1858, as soon as the commotion caused by the Mutiny had 
subsided, ample, if not excessive, provision was made for the free admission of 
pupils unable to pay a fee, and 9 schools with 1,456 pupils came at onco 
under the operation of the system of grants-in-aid. The amount of the grant 
thus given in 1858 was Rs. 17,000. By 1864 the number of aided institutions 
had risen to 72, and the amount of grants to Rs. 81,000, in the North-Western 
Provinces alone. In 1871-72 the number of aided institutions in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh together was 399 with 25,000 pupils, and the 
grant had risen to Rs. 2,55,000. In that year aided effort was providing 
a large part of tlie means of instruction, especially of a more advanced descrip- 
tion. Of the 9 colleges that then existed, 5 were aided, as were also 203 out of 
the 501 schools classed as secondary. Of the entire number of 21 1,000 pupils, 
24,700, or xi *7 per cent., were in schools maintained by aided private effort. 
Prom the year 7871-72 the amount of grant has steadily, though not rapidly, 
declined ; and the results of private effort have diminished in a similar degree. 
The grants, including those to schools for Europeans and Eurasians, fell from 
Ks. 2,55,000 in 1871-72 to Rs. 2,34,000 in 1874-75, to Rs. 1,86,000 in 7877-78, 
to Rs. 1,81,000 in 1880-81, and to Rs 7,78,000 in 1881-82. 

423. North-Western Provinces : Present Amount of private Effort.— 

On comparing the year 1881-82 with 1870-71.it appears that the number of 
aided colleges has fallen from 5 to 2, and of aided secondary schools from 203 to 
66. Of the entire number of 223,700 pupils now at school, aided effort edu- 
cates only 1 8,000, or 8 per cent , while of the pupils in the secondary stage of 
instruction only 29* 1 percent attend aided schools as against 596 per cent, 
in 1870.71. There are, however, 157 matriculated students in the remaining 
aided English colleges, — a number known to he very much larger than attended 
the 5 aided colleges of 1870-71, though we ha\e not succeeded in discovering 
the exact number of undergraduates attending aided colleges at tlie earlier date. 
These 157 students constitute 44*98 percent, of the entire number attending 
college in the Province. On the whole, in spite of the advance at the collegiate 
stage, the falling off is conspicuous alike in the aid afforded to private effort and 
in the share which such effort takes in the general scheme of education. Such 
is the present position of aided enterprise in tlie Province; but, as in Madras 
and Bengal, the unaided institutions under regular inspection must he included 
if the whole result of private enterprise is to he shown. Unaided institutions are, 
however, in this Province extremely few and small, though it is important to 
observe that they include 3 colleges and 5 liigh schools. When the figures for 
unaided institutions are added to those for aided ones, it appears that in 1881-82 
private effort was educating in all 50*7 per cent, of the students in English col- 
le^es, 29-1 percent, of the hoys in the secondary, 5*4 per cent, of the hoys in the 
primary stage of education, and 58 per cent, of the girls at school. It may lie 
noted also that while the grants amounted to Rs. 1,45,000, the total outlay on 
the institutions that are the outcome of privato effort, that is, aided and unaided * 
together, was Rs. 3,86,000, or considerably less than three times the amount. 
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Worth-Western Provinces : Efficiency of the Education provifi 
42 * J* ■” Effort —In inquiring into the efliciency of tho institutions that 
cd hy paw o j iva j 0 (.(Tort, the mode of reckoning is employed which we regard 
nr( a the r nearest approximation to a trustworthy test As regards 

n9 uTo education, the proportion of those who passed to the number at the 
00 C “* n „ of the year on the roll of the class examined, was at the B 1 examin 
I ’t S n"for’ departmental colleges 185 per cent , nnd for colleges under private 
* l “° cement 27 2 per cent At the Tirst Examination in Arts tho percentage 
’ns for departmental colleges 55 5 per cent , and for colleges under private 
management 47 8 per cent In high schools, as tested by the matriculation 
examination, the percentages were for departmental schools 46 8, and for those 
under private management 40 7 Atthemiddlcschool examination, departmental 
schools showed 41 6 per cent of passes, and those under private management only 
20 9 At the upper and low er primary examinations, departmental schools stood 
at 46 3 and 48 7 per cent , and primary schools under pm ato management at 
532 nnd 45 6 per cent respectively So far as tho results of these examma 
tions may he taken as a test, it would thus appear that the two classes of 111 
stitutions are on a footing of practical equality except m legard to their middle 
schools Middle schools under private management seem decidedly inferior, 
but a point has been raised regarding the middle school examination of the 
Province which must be mentioned m a subsequent section of tins Chapter 


426 North-Western Provinces . Summary —Thus m the North-West 
ern Provinces and Oudh private effort brings to the education ot tho countrv 
a contribution tbat is fairly satisfactory in quality, but comparativelv 
small in amount and not showing any sign of growth at present The degree 
in which the system of grants m aid lias hitherto fostered a spirit of reliance on 
local exertions or combination, for local purposes is small and shows no signs 
of increasing, but rather the reverse The whole system of evoking puvate 
efFort must he pronounced to have had little success 


427 - Punjab Private Effort 111 1854 . — In 1854 education m the 
Punjab was almost exclusively oriental m character , and the Province had so 
recently passed under British rule that sufficient time bad not elapsed foi 
the sprmgmg up of any desire for acquaintance with the English language or 
with English thought The indigenous schools were indeed more numerous 
than m the Northwestern Provinces, hut expenence has shown that it is 
* difficult to bring such schools under the influence of a system of grants in aid 
uiitil there has been some success in aidmg and developing education of 
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a more western type. In the Punjab indeed, as elsewhere, Missionaries had 
been the pioneers of this type of education. It is known that there were in 
the Punjab in 1851 foprtcen mission schools with 700 scholars; and these 
numbers had most probably been doubled by 1856, when the provisions of 
the Despatch of 1854 began to be put in force. These schools were in fact 
the only ones to which the system of aiding private effort could ho easily 
applied. 

428 . Punjab: History of private Effort. — In these circumstances a 
system of departmental schools was organised, and to them the attention 
of tbo Department has ever sinco been mainly given. It was determined, 
however, in 1856 that while about three lakhs of rupees a year should ho spent 
on direct Government education, an annual sum of Its. 8,580 should he dis- 
tributed as grants-in-aid. Except that a few mission schools were thus aided, 
and probably enabled slightly to extend their operations, no further action seems 
to have been taken for several years on the clauses of the Despatch tliat hear on 
grants-in-aid. But in 1863-64 the Local Government appointed a Committee 
comprising officers of the Department as well as representatives of those inter- 
ested in non-departmental education, to suggest such measures as might be 
necessary to carry out fully the provisions of the Despatch. After protracted 
discussion, this Committee made proposals by which they believed that tlio 
system of aiding private effort might be made to play an important part in 
the extension of education in the Province. Their proposals were approved 
by the Lieutenant-Governor, but the rules based on them were negatived 
by the Government of India in 1865. ITc do not desire to express any judg- 
ment on the question whether the Committee’s proposals were suitable 
or otherwise, nor have we sufficient materials before us for arriving at any 
judgment on the point. But it seems at least possible that if tho views 
of those interested in the question and possessed of local Knowledge had been 
allowed to prevail, somo good result might have been attained. Consultations 
between tho Department and those interested in aided education were going 
on almost at the same time in Madras, where also the system of grants-in-aid 
bad been till then little better than a failure, and in consequence of those con- 
sultations modifications were made which adapted the administration of tho 
system to local circumstances, — with results which we have described already, 
q he liistory of aided education in the Punjab can scarcely he traced beyond this 
point, on account of the varying ways in which the annual reports have been 
drawn up. Schools have in some years been classed as aided such as were not 
usually so regarded elsewhere, and changes have been made in the mode of 
financial statement such as to render the comparison of one period with another 
difficult or impossible. 

429 . Punjab : Present Amount of private Effort. — In j 88 1-82 out of a 
total expenditure of Rs. 5,01,700 from Provincial revenues and Its. 5,93,700 
from Local and Municipal Funds, ora total of Rs. 10,95,400 from public funds, 
Rs. 1,10,500 was spent on aiding private effort in the instruction of natives 
of theeountry, including R*. 21,000 to the Punjab University college. Thusa 
sura of Rs. 89,500 is devoted to the encouragement of private effort in actual 
instruction ; so that both absolutely and relatively the grants have risen greatly 
since 1856. The entire outlay on the institutions in receipt of aid was 
Its. 3,05,600, or less than three times the amount of the grant. It would, there- 
fore, appear that little though the stem of grants-in-aid lias been developed 
in the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces, such grants as arc given are 
on a more liberal scale in both Provinces than in Madras, Bombay, or Bengal. 
As regards the amount of educational work tint L now done by private effort, 
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430 Punjab ' Native Private Effort —In 1862 a movement m favour 
, female* education was initiated by the Lieutenant Governor, and m connection 
with it privately managed girls' schools were opened on a tolerably extensile scale 
About 1,000 girls’ •chools were opened altogether, and about tuo thirds of them 
were classed at tlie time as aided institutions , all of which, or very nearly all, tv ere 
tinder native managers It is not, however clear that tliL whole number of 
schools thus reckoned at tho timeas" aided, 'ought to be regarded as the fruit of 
private effort To some of them, at all events the relations of the Department 
were closer than those of mere supervision and inspection, and a considerable 
number of the schools in question are now classed as Government schools B 
tins as it may, the number ot girls’ schools under native managers that were 
strictly aided schools stood at 189 in 1870 71, hut had fallen to 124 in 187s 76 
and to 79 m 1881 82 These however, included two training schools for mistresses, 
which have gono on u lthout interruption since their origin and which have done 
^ood work and receiv ed liberal encouragement Such may he said to ho the onlv 
way in which the system of grants m aid lias as yet elicited native educational 
effort in this Province There were in 1881 82 only two aided schools for ho vs 
under native managers We are not altogether prepared to ascribe this absence 
of private effort to any want of enterprise on the part of the natives them 
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747 per cent, in departmental primary soliools. Hero, as in Bengal, it will 
be observed bow much higher the various percentages are than those of the 
Provinces where the attempt is made to compare, not the number sent up for 
examination, but the number instructed with the number passed. It appears 
that at one of the four examinations the pupils from aided schools were found 
slightly superior, and at the other three considerably inferior to those from 
departmental schools. 

432. Punjab: Summary. — Thus in the Punjab the policy of aiding or 
eliciting private effort has not yet had a fair trial. Upon the whole it has been 
applied only to mission schools. It has doubtless done something to increase 
both the number and the efficiency of such schools, but even in their case it 
may be doubted whether any great educational result has been attained that 
would not have been attained without it. It has not enabled any appreciable 
number of the people of the country to co-operate with the State in the work 
of education, and the amount which it has evoked from private sources of any 
kind is not only insignificant compared with Bengal or Madras, but somewhat 
less than in Bombay or the North-Western Piovinces. Hence the system 
of grants-in-aid must heie also be pionounced a failure. 

433. Central Provinces : Private Effort in 1854.— In the Central Pro- 
vinces the scheme for eliciting private effort had a less hopeful field than even m 
the Punjab. Prior to 1862, when the Department was first formed and the pro- 
visions’ of the Despatch of 1854 began to take effect, hardly anything had been 
done to awaken the desire for education on an English model. It is true that 
in Sagar so early as 1827, nino schools had been commenced by European and 
continued by native enterprise. These schools were liberally aided by tbe 
State, and even in 1S33 contained 600 pupils Under a Local Committee 
they had a varied but on tbe whole a prosperous history down to 1862. In 
1835, similar schools were opened at Hoshnngabad and Jabalpur, but they 
met with less success. The former was closed in a few years. The latter was 

maintained until its Committee transferred it in 1851 to a missionary body, by 
which it has since then been carried on. Elsewhere also missions had done some- 
thing for education. Exact information is not procurable, but it seems probable 
that when the educational system was organised in 1862, there were 10 or 12 
mission schools with about 600 pupils, chiefly in or near Nagpur and Jabal- 
pur. Upon tbe receipt of tho Despatch of 1854, the State had made some 
provision for education in those Districts of the Province which then formed 
part of the North-Western Provinces. Little, however, bad been effected, and 
that little bad not had time to influence the community. The indigenous 
schools were probably weaker than in any other part of India ; and in the 
Southern and Eastern Districts of the Province they were hardly known outside 
the larger towns. Those that existed even in the Northern and Western Districts 
are said to have been ephemeral. Out of 231 returned in 1846, 103 were of less 
than one year’s standing and 155 of less than two years’. There seems to have 
been no class of hereditary teachers such as is found in all other parts of India ; 
and hardly an appreciable fraction of the community desired any kind of edu- 
cation. In none of the Provinces was the population so illiterate, and in none 
was there less reason to expect that private enterprise would prove an efficient 
auxiliary to the educational efforts of the State. 

434. Central Provinces : History of private Effort -Nevertheless, to 
call forth private effort was from the outset one of the main objects of tbe 
newly-formed Department. Grant-in-aid rules were at once formulated and 
published; grants were given on a liberal scale to the few schools that were 
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ready to receive them ; scholarships were established, tenable at all schools, 
-whether departmental or aided; and no schools were founded by the Depart- 
ment at any place where there was a reasonable hope that privato effort would 
supply the means of education. Even in places where it was judged necessary 
for the Department to establish institutions of its own, School Committees were 
appointed with some powers of control in subsidiary matters. These Commit- 
tees, it was hoped, would gradually take such an interest in the schools and 
gain so much experience in educational affairs, that in course of time the edu- 
cation of the village or District might lie safely left to the inhabitants them- 
selves with only supervision and aid from the Department. From the outset 
an attempt was made, and on the whole a successful attempt, to include the 
indigenous schools in the general system. The plan of payment by results on 
its present footing, which was first applied to the indigenous schools of Madras 
in 1S68 and to those of Bengal in 1872, and wliich has little more than begun 
or not even yet begun to ho applied in other Provinces, was already in operation 
in the Central Provinces in 1863 By 1870-71 there were 43a aided schools at 
work with 22,300 pupils, receiving grants amounting to Rs. 39,000 per annum. 
By 1875-76 the number of schools bad increased to 609 In the succeeding 
years there was a considerable falling off, which illustrates one of the dangers 
incident to reliance upon privato effort, and which may be taken as an instruc- 
tive warning against pushing on a P) stein of aided schools before the desire for 
education lias grown sufficiently strong. The number of aided institutions sank 
from 432 in 1870-71 to 357 in 1881-82. The falhng off was confined to the two 
districts of Bhandara and Sambalpur. In the former, 53 schools had been 
closed m the course of two years, and in the latter, 288 in a single year. The 
cause was the same in both cases. Zealous officials had pushed on the opening 
of aided schools in advance of popular desire, and when these officials left the 
District a collapse followed. The figures show that in the remaining 16 Districts 
of the Province, where there had been less of artificial stimulus, considerable 
and steady progress has been made. Even in the two Districts in question, 
some recovery soon took place. Tor instance, when the 288 schools were closed 
in Sambalpur, only j\8 remained, but in twojvcars tliev had qgain risen to 69. 
It should also be observed that it was in vernacular schools that such fluctua- 
tion took place. The number of aided English schools has slowly but steadily 
increased from 14 in 1870-71 to 19 in 1875-76, and to 20 in 1881-82. 

435 . Central Provinces : Present Amount of private Effort— The 
extent of aided education in 1881-82 may next he shown. Out of a total 
expenditure of Rs. 3,50,800 from Provincial revenues, and Rs. 1,65,600 from 
Local and Municipal Funds, or Rs. 5, 16,400 from all public sources, a sum of Rs. 
44,800 was spent on grants-in-aid. The total outlay on the education that sprang 
from private effort, was Rs. 91,800, or little more than double the amount received 
from public funds. Grants are thus given on a scale decidedly more liberal than 
in any of the Provinces hitherto considered, — doubtless an indispensable condition, 
if private effort is to be evoked at all where the desire for education is even yet 
so feeble. Thus encouraged, private effort already takes an important part in the 
supply of the means of education. It is only, indeed, since the date of the returns 
supplied to the Commission that the first aided college has sprung up ; but in 
1881-82, of the 2,770 boys in the secondary stage of instruction 670, or 24 
per cent., and of 74,500 boys in tbe primaiy stage, 21,400, or 28 7 per cent , 
were in privately managed schools. Also of the 3,200 girls at school, 514, or 
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lament that so large a proportion of education should, still be in the hands 
of the Department; hut it may lie questioned whether the progress made 
has not been as great as could reasonably be looted for, considering the depths of 
ignorance from which the Province started. At all events, a good foundation 
has been laid for the future development of private effort. 

436. Central Provinces : Native private Effort.— Of the private effort 
thus noticed, a largo proportion, especially in regard to primary instruction, 
has been put forth by the natives of the country ; and except in the two Districts 
above referred to, tlieir share in it has been steadily increasing. Of the 357 
aided institutions in 1881-82, 321 wero under native managers, and out of 336 
vernacular schools, all but 27 were under native managers. In the higher 
stages of education, the people have not yet done so much for themselves ; 
for of the 12 English schools for hoys, 8 are under other than native managers. 
Still the 4 schools of this class conducted by natives stand high among the 
institutions of the Province and show every sign of stability and extended 
usefulness. 

437. Central Provinces: Efficiency of Education provided by private 
Effort. — As compared with departmental institutions, aided institutions seem to 
he somewhat less efficient than in any other Province except Bengal, though 
the different way3 in which tho examination results of the two Provinces 
have been drawn up prevent us from placing any great reliance on the 
comparison between them. Tho only college that has yet sent up students 
for examination being in the hands of the Department, no comparison 
at the collegiate stage is possiblo. Reckoned in the way which we consider 
most indicative of the truth, tho percentages of success are for departmental 
high schools 50, and for aided 31; for departmental middle schools 36, and 
for aided 30. The upper and lower primary examinations are in this 
Province applied to girls’ schools as well as boy’s, and arc so applied as to 
afford a reasonably fair test of both departmental and aided schools. In the 
upper primary examination, the ratio of successful candidates to the number 
on the roll of the class examined at the beginning of the year was in depart- 
mental schools for hoys 29 per cent., and in aided schools for hoys only 1 2 - 8 
per cent. In the same examination the percentage for departmental girls’ schools 
was 307 and for aided girls schools 33 3. In the Lower Primary School 
examination, the percentage of successful candidates was in departmental schools 
for hoys 41*4, and in aided schools for boys 386. In the same examination 
the percentage for dopaitmental girls' schools was 29 9, and for aided girls’ 
schools 43 ‘6. Ia other words, at all the examinations the boys in depart- 
mental schools made a decidedly, and in one of the examinations a greatly, 
better appearance than those in aided schools. In aided schools for girls, 
on the other hand, the instruction seems to he decidedly more efficient than in 
schools managed by the Department. 

438. Central Provinces : Summary.— In taking a general survey of edu- 
cational work in the Central Provinces, we should consider the large influence 
which has been exerted by officials in procuring the establishment of primary 
schools under private as w ell as under departmental management. Some of our 
witnesses have described that influence as amounting to official pressuie, which 
not only varies with the disposition of the District Officer hut also involves the 
danger of reaction when the influence is withdrawn. There is no doubt some 
truth in these remarks, and we recognise the 'danger to which they point. But 
on the other hand we must hear in mind the state in which the Department 
found the Province, the weakness of the indigenous schools, and the almost 
entire absence of any material on wliich the grant-in-aid system could imine- 
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cEiatelj work. On the wholo, tto results have certainly keen Lenefieial, and the 
action taken has at any rate paved the way for much greater development of 
private enterprise on a sound and healthy basis In higher education, private 
effort has been liberally encouraged with results satisfactory on the whole, 
though it appears that some improvement is desirable in the quality of the 
education which it provides 

439 Assam —It is unnecessary to review in detail the history or condition 
of aided education in the minor Provinces of Assam, Coorg, and the Haidarabad 
Assigned Districts In Assam, which up to 18741105 part of Bengal, the general 
condition of private enterprise in education is tlio same as in that Province 
Of the entire number of 47,000 scholars m 1881-82 43,000, or 91 5 per CCQ t , 
■were in schools mostly aided, that were the result of private effort , and of the 
entire expenditure of Its 1,94,000 from public funds, Its 83 000 was spent on 
grants in aid Rs 51,000 of this being from local rates and cesses Tbo entire 
expenditure on privately managed schools was Its 1,45,400, or considerably 
less than double the amount drawn by them from public funds It thus appears 
that grants are given in Assam more liberally than in any other Province, and 
considering the difficulties of education in a Province so sparsely peopled, such 
liberality is no more than circumstances call for As in Bengal, elementary edu- 
cation is almost entirely managed by the people There are 1,189 aided and 84 
unaided primary schools for boys while only 7 are directly maintained by Gov- 
ernment , and of the 1,314 aided institutions of all kinds, 1,133 ' iro under native 
managers and only 18 1 under managers who are not natives Thcro is no college 
in Assam but the Province resembles Bengal in this other paiticular tliat 
the highest kind of education existing in it has as yet been provided only to a 
aery limited extent by aided native effort Only 2 high schools (one aided 
and one unaided) are under private management, against 9 in tlio bands of the 
Depaitment 

440 Coorg — In Coorg there is practically nothing to record concerning 
private effort Grant in aid rules have been published, but, from whatever cause, 
hardly any advantage has been taken of them Of the 63 schools but 3 are 
aided institutions These are primary schools and educate only 91 pupils, 
or less than 3 per cent , of the whole number 

441 The Haidarabad Assigned Districts — The state of aided educa 
taon m the Haidarabad Assigned Districts is, speaking generally, of a similar 
character to that in Bombay, with which, in all that bears on education, the 
Province is intimately connected In 1 88 1 82 out of a total outlay of Us 3 23 000 
fiom public funds, only Rs 3 790 was devoted to grants in aid , although of the 
36 000 pupils 6 900, or about 19 per cent , were in schools maintained by 
private manageis, if those which are aided and those which are unaided but 
under regulai inspection are classed together The privately managed schools 
are exclusively for primary instruction, and almost exclusively indigenous in 
their origin The chief points bearing on private effort in which the Province 
differs from Bombay are (1) the entire absence of aided institutions of a higher 
kind , (2) the still smaller proportion of public funds that is spent on aided 
education being only 1 2 pei cent , as agamst 4 4 per cent in Bombay , and (3) 
the much larger extent to which indigenous schools have been biought into 
connection with the Department While only 73 out of 4,012 indigenous 
schools are aided m Bombay, m the Haidarabad Assigned Districts all, 01 nearly 
all, are either aided or regularly inspected 

442 General Financial Result —Perhaps nothing that has come to our 
notice in this historical review is more instructive than the varying extent to 
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which tlie expenditure on education in the different Provinces is supplied from 
public funds and from private sources respectively. In public funds we in- 
clude not only provincial grants derived from the whole tax-paying community, 
but also those local contributions which are paid from local rates or municipal 
revenues. In proportion as these local contributions are taken under the oper- 
ation of law from local resources, they tend, as has been shown above, to dimi- 
nish the means available for spontaneous effort. But as the application of local 
funds is mainly and of municipal funds is partially determined by department- 
al influence, we have throughout this Report treated both these funds as public. 
The comparison which we wish to institute will be evident from, the following 
statement : — 


Pbovikck. 
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1831 83 

Expenditure on 
education from 
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It thus appears that in Madras, where for many years private effort was 
liberally encouraged, public funds have to hear only 46 66 per cent, of the whole 
sum available for public instruction, and that in Bengal, where the develop- 
ment of tlie grant-in-aid system has been continuous on the whole, public 
funds provide only 41*3 per cent, of the whole amount spent on providing the 
various agencies of education We do not imply that in either Province all has 
been done that might have been done to elicit private effort. In the former of 
the two, we have seen already, and shall seo more fully in the sequel, that the 
development of such effort has in sopio respects been seriously cheeked. Still, 
the result of aided effort in both Provinces, summarised in these percentages, 
suffices to show at how small an expenditure of State resouices great result;, 
may in favourable circumstances be attained. The Tabic, at the same time, 
shows how much greater a proportion of the whole sum spent on instruction is 
borne by public funds in those Provinces in which departmental agency lias 
been strongly and continuously preferred. 

443 . Summary.— Our review appears to be sufficient to show that with 
free scope and cordial encouragement, private effort in education may everywhere 
produce beneficial and satisfactory results. In almost every Province it has done 
enough, in point of both quantity and quality, to prove its vitality and its capa- 
city for constantly increasing usefulness. Even wheie least successful, the plan 
of aiding private effort to establish institutions for secondary and even higher 
instruction has by no means proved a failure. Still private effort has hitherto 
had important disadvantages almost everywhere to contend against. The 
departmental system was in most cases first in the field ; and even where pri- 
vate enterprise has been most freely encouraged, departmental institutions. 
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which were often originally cstahlishcd at hcad-quartcr stations or other large 
and populous centres, have continued to occupy tho most favourable ground 
and have left to private enterprise tlio task of cultivating a poorer soil. PI e 
do not overlook tho obligation imposed on the Department by tho.Despatck of 
1854 of opening schools and colleges of its own, whether as models or as the 
only means available at first of providing many localities with the facilities 
they required for advanced instruction; and we aro sensible of the great ad- 
vantages which the people of India have derived from such departmental in- 
stitutions. Still it is plain that private effort has not yet been elicited on such 
a scale as to take tho position in the general scheme of education which was 
contemplated in the Despatch of 1854. Nor in the circumstances is this sur- 
prising. Departmental institutions liavo absorbed a large part of admittedly 
insufficient funds, 60 that means have not been available for developing pri- 
vate enterprise to the full. Such enterprise has probably been checked in 
many cases by the manifest impossibility of its competing successfully with 
institutions backed by the resources of the Stato ; and in some Provinces the 
steady development of the departmental system Las undoubtedly fostered in 
the native community a disposition to rely more and more on Government for 
the whole provision of the means of advanced instruction In short, experi- 
ence has shown that private effort cannot attain the development or produce 
the results anticipated in the Despatch of 1854, unless the action of Govern- 
ment is such as to lead tho community at large to feel that most departmental 
institutions are chiefly intended to supply a temporary want, and that the 
people must themselves more largely provide the means of advanced instruction. 
This is no argument for the hasty or premature reduction of the departmental 
system, but only for cautious yet steadily progressive action in the direction 
of its withdrawal,— a subject, however, which is so important and yet so 
delicate that we propose to devote a section of the present Chapter to its further 
consideration. 


Section 3. — General View of the Education provided by private Effort in 
1881-82 , and of the Aid afforded it. 

444 , Introductory. — Having traced the liistory of private effort in each 
of the Provinces up to the present time, we shall now give a general view of the 
whole educational work being done by sucji effort, and of the extent to which 
it is aided by the State. We shall also show how far that aid has been continued 
or increased since the financial changes introduced in 1870-7 1 , of which an account 
will he given in Chapter XII. These facts can best he shown in a tabular 
form. At this point accordingly we introduce four Tables prepared with the 
view of bringing together the main facts bearing on the whole scheme of grants- 
in-aid. Table I shows the attendance at institutions under private managers, 
aided and unaided, that’ are connected with the Department ; while Table II 
shows how this attendance is distributed between the various classes of insti- 
tutions for general education, utz., colleges, secondary schools, primary schools 
and Normal schools. Table III shows the whole expenditure under the rules 
for grants-in-aid in each Province, and compares it with expenditure of the 
same kind in 1870-71. Table IY shows the amount of aid given in 1870-71 
and 1881-82 respectively to each class of privately managed institntions, vis, 
to colleges, secondary schools, primary schools, and Normal schools. After 
thus summarising the chief facts hearing on private effort, so far as it is 
rought into connection with the general system of education, we shall note 
the most important inferences that may be diawn therefrom. 
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445. Attendance In aided and unaided Institutions —The foregoing 
Table includes only tliose unaided institutions which aro shown in tho de- 
partmental returns, and therefore tabes no account of indigenous or other 
schools outside the organised system. It also excludes nearly nil the unaided 
institutions under regular inspection in Bombay, since these last are not the 
result of private effort. Except tho few on whose attendance the percent- 
ages here shown aro based, tho unaided institutions in Bombay are, ns 1ms been 
previously explained, the schools of Nath c States; and being managed by the 
Department, though unaided by Government, they should l>o regarded as 
departmental institutions. In tho other Provinces the unaided institutions in- 
cluded in our returns arc under private management ; and the existence of 
many, the probable improvement of all, may he held to ho an indirect result of 
the policy initiated in 1854. Owing mainly to the different degrees in which 
departmental education and education under Municipal and Local Boards have * 
been developed in the different Provinces since 1870-71, the proportion of the 
whole provision for education that is furnished by purely private effort varies 
greatly in different parts of India at the two dates selected for comparison. It 
is, however, noteworthy that, taking India as a whole, such private effort 
supplies a much larger proportion of education connected with the Department 
than it did eleven years ago. Of the entire number of hoys at school in 1881-82, 
56*90 per cent, were in aided institutions, as against 36*80 per cent, in 1871 ; 
and of file entire number of girls at school in 1882, there were 57*16 per cent., 
as against 56 59 per cent, in 1871. If to tlicso percentages ho added those for 
unaided institutions maintained by unofficial agency, it appears that 66 64 per 
cent, of the boys and 69*15 per cent, of the girls who are being educated in 
India in connection with the Stato attend institutions which aro the result of 
private effort. If boys and girls arc taken together, 66*74 per cent, of the 
entire number of pupils shown in the returns of the Department aro being 
iss ra&taA .ywa yrosAfe 'omuxgauaA . -wYnYt Vn 1S7D-71 Vtfc 

proportion of pupils so educated was 43*31. In other words, tho proportion 
of pupils taught in departmental schools has fallen from 5669 per cent, 
to 33*26 per cent. In the above figures arc not included upwards of a 
million pupils, mainly in indigenous schools, estimated for 1870-71, or some 
360,000 returned for 1881-82 as being in schools outside the State system. 
It thus appears that the proportionate incrcaso in tho amount of private effort 
connected with the Department has been mainly caused by the incorporation 
of an immense number o'f indigenous schools brought upon tho aided list 
since 1870-71 ; so that tho increased amount of private educational effort con- 
nected with the Department docs not show that there has been an increased 
amount of such effort at those higlici? stages at which tho Despatches anti- 
cipated that the encouragement of private enterprise would produce the greatest 
results in extending the means of education. Tins will appear more fully in 
the sequel. 
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Table II — Detailed return of attendance in each Class of Anted Institutions 
on 21a) eh j/st, 1882. 
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446 Attendance in eacli Class of aided Institutions —It is much to 
be regretted that so many disturbing influences affect tho figures for 1870 71, 
as compared with those for 1881 82, that it is scarcely possible to turn to any 
practical account tho comparison which has been instituted between tho two 
years For example, no statistics can bo supplied for Assam and tbo Haitian 
bad Assigned Districts in 1870 71 lho returns for \ssam in that year are 
included m those for Bengal, and their separation in 1881-82 renders it 1m 
possible accurately to compare the figures for tho latter Province at the two 
periods Again, in most Provinces there lnrc been great changes of classifi 
cation Many schools regarded in 1870 71 ns secondary arc now classed as 
primary, and some then regarded as primary arc now classed as secondary 
Moreover, the practice prevailing in Bengal and Assam, of including the 
pupils belongmg to the attached primary departments in the returns of second 
ary schools, introduces great risk of confusion in this as in many other of 
our Tables Onco more the comparison between the two years is rendered 
still further uncertain by the defective statistics for unaided schools included zn 
the organised system in 1870 71 The unaided institutions of tins class were 
in that year almost entirely secondary schools , and though in most Provinces 
there were then but few such schools, yet in Bengal their number was already 
so considerable as to interfere perceptibly with tbo accuracy of the percentages 
in column 6 of Table II, as also with those in columns 14 and 15 of Table I 
It is only at tbo secondary stage of instruction that the impossibility of 
ascertaining their number gives nso to any risk of important error It 
seems desirable to state what can be gathered from tbo figures now pro- 
curable for 1870 71, by way of comparing the amount of aided private effort 
at tho two periods It is clear that tho proportion of the entiro number 
of college students attending aided colleges has considerably increased m every 
Province where aided colleges exist at all Besides this, there are 9 unaided 
colleges with over 700 students or about one eighth of the whole number 
in India , and consequently the proportion of students attending departmental 
colleges lias considerably decreased It 13 also clear that tbo proportion of 
primary instruction carried on by aided privato effort has increased in some 
Province 0 and fallen off m others, but lias about doubled for India as a 
whole , though this fact as indicated m the last paragraph, is mainly due 
to the vast number of indigenous schools incorporated into the State system 
of somo Provinces, notably of Bengal The proportion of Normal school 
student 0 being educated by aided private effort was much the same at the 
two selected dates With regard to secondary education the elements of 
uncertainty that enter into the comparison are so numerous that it is desir 
able to test and supplement this Table by referring to Tables I and II m 
Chapter V Prom these Tables it would appear that tho number of depart 
mental secondary schools m all Provinces had nsen from 7 So m 1870-71 to 
M 6 5 in 1 88 1 82, while the number of aided secondary schools had fallen from 
2 251 m 1870 71 to 1,863 m 1881 82 As explained however, m Chapter V, 
the apparent increase in the number of departmental schools is much greater 
than the real increase on account of the great defects in the information for 
1870 71 which it is now possible to obtain for the North Western Provinces 
The falling off in that Province of aided private effort in secondary education 
is undoubtedly great, but the apparent increase in the number of depart 
mental institutions is the result almost entirely of a change m the mode of 
classification Thus all that can be considered certain is that the means of 
secondary education were more largely supplied by the Department (including 
as we do m that term the agency of Local and Municipal bodies), at the end 
than at the beginning of the period under review , but upon the exact propor 
tion m which the Table shows that departmental agency had thus taken the 
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place of private agency, but little relianeo can be placed. Also it is important 
to notice that this substitution of departmental for privato agency has not 
taken placo in every Province. From Tables I and II in Chapter V, it is clear 
that in Bengal (when allowance is made for the separation of Assam), in the 
Central Provinces, and in Bombay, aided privato and departmental agency pro- 
ride virtually the samo proportion of the means of secondary education as they 
did eleven years ago ; indeed, that any small change that has taken place is 
rather in the direction of the increased development of privato effort. In tbo 
Punjab, however, to a comparatively small extent, and in Madras and the North- 
B’estem Provinces to a very considerable extent, departmental agency has in- 
creased, whilo purely privato agency has diminished. 
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Table III .—Return of Expenditure fa) under the Grant-in-aid Exiles tn 
the official year 1881-82. 
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447. Expenditure under the Grant-in-aid Rules.— In perusing both 
this Table and the next, somo caution is required. In stating the grants 
for 1870-71, we have given the most trustworthy figures now attainable; 
but tlio figures for that year aro far from perfectly correct, and chiefly for the 
following reason. It is not possible to eliminate for all Provinces the amount 
spent in 1870-71 in aiding schools for Europeans and Eurasians. If this 
amount could bo excluded, as has been done in stating the grants for 1881-82, 
it would lessen the amount for the earlier year, and therefore somewhat lessen 
the proportion of public funds stated in column 9 to have been devoted in 
1870-7 1 to the encouragement of private effort. In this Table also, as in 
Table II, the figures for Bengal aro disturbed by the separation of Assam in 
1874, and another element of disturbance is found in the exclusion of the cost 
of Government buildings from tlio total expenditure from publio funds in 
1870-71, this cost having been met at that time from other than educational 
funds. The effect of this unavoidable omission is to show the pioportionate 
increase in expenditure on grants-in-aid between 1870-71 and 1881-82 
(column 9) at less than its actual rate. Iu the case of Bombay, a diffi- 
culty arises from the fact that, in tho year 1870-71, .aided institutions did 
not furnish a complete statement of their total expenditure. This makes it 
appear that tho grant drawn from tho State by these institutions in 1870-71 
amounted to more than half tho gross outlay in maintaining them ; which is 
known to have been far from the actual fact. As the ascertained expense of 
aided institutions in Bombay has of coarse to bo included in reckoning the 
proportion of grants to total expenditure in aided institutions for the whole of 
India in 1870-71, a slight inaccuracy has been caused in the calculation of this 
last detail. This is, however, an inaccuracy so small as to have little bearing on 
any question that wo may afterwards discuss. 
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Rules on each Class of Aided Institutions tn the official year 18b 1-82 
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448 , Expenditure on eacli Class of Aided Institutions. To this 
Table an explanation of considerable importance must be added. It com- 
pares the annual cost of each scholar in an aided institution -with the cost 
of each scholar in a departmental institution of the same class ; but in stating 
the cost of tbe latter to public funds, it is only the funds directly admin- 
istered by tbe Education Department that are talen into account. It 
must bo remembered that tbe teachers in departmental schools are Government 
servants, and as such reeeivo pensions, the expense of which of course falls upon 
the State, though not upon tbe funds set apart for education. In the primary 
and lower middle schools of tbe Department in Bombay, however, the pensions 
are a charge on local funds, and are included in the cost shown in the Table. 
"With this exception, to find the true cost to public funds of each scholar in a 
departmental institution, some allowance for pensions must manifestly he made. 
In comparing the total cost of departmental and aided institutions, this element 
need perhaps hardly he considered. In aided institutions there are, no doubt, 
some pensions and other indirect expenses as well as in departmental institu- 
tions, though probably not to the same extent. But in estimating the cost of 
the two classes of institutions to the State, the case is different. Whatever 
pensions or other indirect charges in privately managed institutions may not 
he shown in our Table, devolve on their managers alone. In the case of depart- 
mental institutions all such charges devolve upon public funds, and cannot he 
left out of view if the comparison of the cost of the two classes of institutions 
to the State is to be fairly made. The question thus arises how such indirect 
charges for education upon State funds should be calculated. Probably the 
best guide upon this point is Circular No. 1 1 of the Government of India, dated 
Simla, June 29th, 1882, which provides that the amount payable to secure 
pension on account of an officer lent to a foreign State or to a local body, shall 
be one-sixth of the salary he draws from his temporary paymasters. The rate 
was formerly one-fourth of the salary so drawn ; hut recent actuarial calcula- 
tions, coupled with the fact that “ in view of the present arrangements for the 

“ extension of local self-government the Government of India is desirous 

“ of facilitating m every reasonable way the lending of officers to local bodies,” 
have led to its reduction. Thus, if the real cost to the State of salaries in a 
departmental institution is to he calculated, the sum that should be added to 
the expenditure from educational funds on this account will be one-sixth 
But we must also tale into account that some portion of the expenditure on 
every school goes to supply furniture, apparatus, prizes and other items on 
which no allowance for pensions is required. The figures furnished to us give, 
however, only the total outlay upon schools, without distinguishing the amount 
applied to the payment of salaries. There is thus a question as to what the 
total should be on which the addition of one-sixth is to be calculated. If 
one-sixth were to be added to the gross outlay, a total would result wliich 
would he somewhat in excess of the real cost of the institution to the State. 
It may suffice for practical purposes if one-sixth be added, not to the gross 
hut to the net outlay from public funds in educating each scholar in a depart- 
mental institution, — thus setting off the income from fees, endowments and 
the like, against such items of expense as involve no charge for pension. This 
mode of calculation will indeed under-estimate the true amount, for the ex- 
penditure on salaries must in every case largely exceed the net outlay from 
those public funds for the administration of which the Department is respon- 
sible. Still, as only a fair approximation is attainable in any case and as this 
mode of calculation does at least not exaggerate the cost to the State of depart- 
mental as compared with aided institutions, it may be held to be practically 
satisfactory. Thus it will be understood that if the net cost of educating a 
sc olar in a departmental school appears m our Table as, say, Us. 18 per annum, 
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tlie real cost of Ins education to the State is at least one sixth more, or Its ax 
per annum There is yet another way in which the Table understates the 
cost to the State of scholars in departmental as compared with aided rnshtu- 
tions Tho expenditure which it shows, and on which the net average cost of 
each scholar has been calculated, does not mcludo tho sums, or tho interest on 
the sum<?, spent m tho erection of buildings for departmental schools The 
grants made to meet the expenditure of managers upon buildings for aided 
schools are also left out of new, hut as tlio amount of such grants is insigni- 
ficant when compared with the outlay upon buildings for departmental schools 
and colleges tho inclusion of tins clement would greatlj increase the differ- 
ence in the cost to the State of scholars educated m the two classes of institu- 
tions There are, however, no adequate data on w Inch anj precise calculation 
of tho amount of this difference could bo ba<?ed , and liai mg thus simply 
referred to the point, wo shall not again advert to it 

In this Tablo also, as stated m tho last paragraph, a disturbing influence 
affects the figures of somo Provinces for 1870 71 on account of the impos- 
sibility of distinguishing from other grants in aid the amount spent in aiding 
schools for Europeans and Eurasians iforcovcr, as already noticed, extensile 
changes of classification haic been made, so that somo schools which were 
placed among secondary in 1870 71 nrc reckoned as primary in 1S81 82, and 
vice r ersd Again, the amount spent on primary education in primaiy de- 
partments attached to secondary schools cannot in all Provinces ho separated 
for 1870-71 from tho expenditure on secondary education generally M 0 shall 
again notice this point in connection with tho Provinces which it specially 
atTects These last considerations undoubtedly make the real reduction of 
the amount of aid afforded to private effort in secondary education less than 
it appears to he m tho Tables Put we have done all that has been in our 
power to make our figures accurate, and to secure that only similar things 
arc compared with ono another TVc believe that our efforts have been 
approximately successful, and that, though accuracy is now unfortunately un- 
attainable, tho conclusions based upon the lables arc substantially correct 

449. Increase or Decrease of the Aid given to private Effort — 

Having thus given such explanations os the Tables call for, wo proceed to 
notice somo of tho most practically important points winch the) elucidate 
1 oremost among these points is that avlnch is shown in lablo III, nz , that 
during the last eleven years there has been no increase in the proportion of 
public funds devoted to the encouragement of purclj private effort, and there 
fore no progress towards tho substitution of purely private for departmental 
agency If it were possible to rely implicitly on tho statistics for 1870 71, the 
infcrenco might ho drawn for most Provinces that there has been not only no 
progress but distinct retrogression in carrying out that policy of encouraging 
private effort which has been laid down m tho various Despatches Thus from 
the Table it would appear that in every Province except Bengal, where there 
is an increase of between 3 and 4 per cent , tho proportion of public funds 
spent in tho encouragement of private effort is less in 188 1 82 than it wa sm 
1 870 7 1 , tho proportion of diminution being m round figures 2 per cent in 
Bombay and the Central Provinces, 4 pci cent m the Punjab, and about 
S per cent in Madras, and the North Western Provinces But various 
elements of uncertainty prevent us from accepting the inferences which the 
Tablo thus appears to warrant In Bengal wo have already shown that the 
cost of. buildings for Government schools cannot be included m the state- 
ment for 187071 If tins expenditure could be included, the percentage of 
grants to total expenditure from public funds would bo less for that year, and 
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the percentage of increase m 1881 8a would consequently ho greater So also 
m Madras Bengal, and the North Western Piovinccs and Oudh, tho grants 
to schools for Europeans and Eurasians arc eliminated for i88t 82, but cannot 
he separated from other grants for 1870 7 1 Hus fact accounts for a considerable 
part of the diminution u Madras and especially in tho North Western Prov 
races and Oudh, where a largo sliare of the grants has always been applied to 
European and Eurasian education In the caso of Bengal tho increase in tho 
proportion of public funds devoted to the encouragement of pnrato effort 
would be still greater than is shown in oui Table if the materials for precise 
statement were now available Altogether, the facts before us do not warrant 
any stronger inference than that in India generally there lias been little if any 
increase in the proportion of public funds spent in the development of private 
effort and no appreciable progress towards the substitution of private agency for 
the direct instrumentality of Government in tho supply of the means of education 
It appears, moreover, from Table IV, that though there may havo been little or 
no real diminution of the aid afforded to private effort generally, there has been 
a serious falling off in some Provinces in the amount dev oted to tho encourage 
ment of private effort in those advanced stages of education, the extension of 
\\ hich the Despatches regarded as the special field of the grant in aid system 
It will be seen from Table IV that the grants in aid of all classes of schools under 
private managers amounted m 187071 to Its 12,99891, of which only 
Its 3 45 397 or about 26 per cent , was spent on aided primary schools In 
1881 82, however, out of grants m aid amounting to Its 18 27,030 a sum of 
Es* 1 1 58 571, or about 63 per cent of the whole, was spent on aided primary 
schools This striking increase was duo in part to tho changes of classification 
to which reference has been made already, but these changes go but a small 
way to account for it It arises mainly from the increased amount of public 
funds devoted m Madras, and still more m Bengal, to tho aid of primary 
schools under private managers Now, wc have seen that there has been 
no increase in the proportion of public funds spent on grants m aid gene- 
rally Since, therefore, thero has been a great and undoubted increase in 
the proportion of public funds spent on aided primary schools, it is clear that 
there must have been a corresponding reduction m the proportion of such 
funds applied to the encouragement of advanced institutions under private 
managers The pomt, however, is important enough to deserve somewhat 
fuller investigation 

It appears fiom Table IV that there has been in every Province, except 
Bombay and the Central Provinces a diminution in the encouragement 
afforded to aided education of an advanced character, though in Bengal, on 
account of considerations adduced above, the diminution is apparent rather 
than real In the Punjab there is an apparent increase m the grant to 
aided colleges , for the Table shows Es 27372 of publio funds spent on one 
aided college m 1881 82 while no such, expenditure is shown in 1870 71 
As, however we have explained already the non departmental college winch 
receives aid in this Province is the Oriental College at Lahore, and this, 
though we have classed it as an aided college, stands on an altogether different 
looting from aided colleges generally Some part also of this grant was 
spen y the Punjab University College for other purposes than those of 
direct instruction In Madras also, there is some increase (from Es 9 1 16 
to Ks 20 39 9) in the aid given to non departmental colleges, hut this is far 
more than counterbalanced by the very large decrease m the aid afforded to 
secondary schools under private managers In the North -Western Provinces 

tLIvp ,?fi, ere *f a ^ lminutlon m the amount Bpent in aiding private effort 
alike at the secondary and the collegtate stage, though in the Latter Province 
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the falling off is insignificant in proportion to the total outlay, and probably 
only a matter of account. Putting secondary and collegiate education together, 
it appears that the decrease in the various Provinces stands as follows : — 


Rs. 

Madras ......... 1,48,762 

Bengal together with Assam 18.009 

Norfch-Wesiern Provinces and Oudh ..... 1,43,192 
Punjab (omitting the Oriental College) .... 18,375 


Total Decrease . . 3,28,338 


Against tills have to he set the following increases : — 

Us. 

Bombay ......... 20,550 

Central Provinces 380 


Total . . 20,930 


This leaves the total decrease in the amount of aid afforded to private 
effort for the extension of education above the primary stage at Rs. 3,07,408. 
In 1870.71 the total grants to advanced education amounted to Rs. 9,10,020. 
I n 1881-82 these grants (excluding that to the Oriental College at Lahore) 
had apparently fallen to Rs. 6,02,612 or by more than 33 per cent, of their 
entire amount. This decrease is, however, partly accounted for in Madras, the 
North-Western Provinces and the Punjab not only by the impossibility of separ- 
ating the amount spent in 1870-71 in aiding European and Eurasian secondary 
schools, but also by the separation in the returns for 1881-82 of the grants to 
the primary departments attached to secondary schools for Natives. Also in 
the Central Provinces, the increase shown would bo greater were it not for 
this change in the form of return. In Bengal no change of classification has 
been made, and in Bombay the figures are very slightly, if at all, affected by this 
cause. We regret the impossibility of determining from the imperfect records 
that have been preserved tbe exact proportion of the decrease that is due to 
the changed form of educational returns introduced in 1879. The allowance, 
however, that must be made on this score does not interfere with the inference 
that aid to private effort in advanced education has diminished ; though it 
Tenders it impossible to lay any stress on tho exact percentage of diminution- 
Now, it must be borne in mind that it is to education above the primary stage 
that the grant-in-aid system was intended specially to apply. The Despatches 
of 1854 and 1859 approved of the extension of primary education by means 
of private effort as well as by direct departmental agency, although in the later 
Despatch doubts were expressed as to the applicability of the then existing 
rules for grants-in-aid to primary education. When it is possible to secure 
that steady improvement in the quality of primary education on which the De- 
spatches insist, it is quite in accordance with their tenor to extend the edu- 
cation of the masses by means of indigenous schools or other private enterprise. 
But the extension of primary education by means of private effort is only a part, 
and not the largest part, of the policy laid down in 1854, which was intended to 
secure tbe gradual growth of the system of grants-m-aid, so that it should 
provide a steadily increasing proportion of the means of advanced education. 
Considerations of economy which, taken by themselves, have the greatest force 
where higher and more expensive institutions are concerned, give particular pro- 
minence to that part of the aided agency in education which concerns second- 
ary and collegiate institutions. In this point of view it must be confessed 
that the figures given above afford little ground for satisfaction Whatever 
encouragement has been given, and rightly given, in accordance with the prin- 
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ciples of the Despatches of 1854 and 1859, to primary schools established by 
private effort, the fact still remains that in some Pro\inccs aid has hecn with- 
drawn from that class of institutions to the development of which by means of 
the «rant-in-aid system special encouragement was intended to bo given ; that 
in some Provinces advanced departmental Institutions have been steadily deve- 
loped ; and that in only one Province has the amount of aid given to secondary 
institutions under private managers been materially increased. That aid should 
he withdrawn from any one institution as it becomes more stable and self-sup- 
porting is in accordance with the principles laid down for the guidance of the 
Department; hut that aid should be withdrawn from the whole class of insti- 
tutions, the extension of which it was hoped would he most effectually promoted 
by the grant-in-aid system, is plainly opposed to the intention of the Despatches. 

Again, it should he home in mind that the reduced aid to private effort in 
the provision of advanced instruction is given from a largely increased revenue. 
The public funds allotted to education of all hinds were considerably larger 
in 1881-82 tll&n in 1870-71, as tbo following statement shows : — 


Nisti o» Pbotisce 

Net expenditure 
from public 
fund* in 1 £ 70-71 

Ji«t erpendituta 
from public 
fund, in 1 SS 1 82 


Its. 

Rs. 

Madras 

9 > 33 >° 3 ° 

16,32,345 

Bombay 

17,00,843 

19.82,535 

Bengal 

18,65,985* 

26,80,510 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh 

14,51,002 

15,77,695 

Po“]ab 

7.96.5“ 

12,31,047 

Central Provinces 

4.14.258 

5,28,802 

Assan * | 

Included m 
Bengal for 
1870-71. 

1 2,05,076 

Coorg .... 

152033 

20,293 

Haidarabad Assigned Districts 

3.13358 

3 . 24 . 3 Sl ^ 

Total 

74 , 90,031 

1,01,82,684 


• Excluding expenditure on buildings. 

Thus, while the entire expenditure on education from public funds lias 
increased by 35'94 P er cent, in the last eleven years, the aid extended to private 
effort, in that particular field where most aid was intended to be given it, has 
been reduced, not, indeed, by 33 pet cent, as our Table appears to show, but at 
any rate to some appreciable extent. The liberality with which primary schools 
under private managers have been aided in certain Provinces has almost restored 
the balance ; but however great the encouragement given to private effort at the 
primary stage of instruction, its growth should not have been checked in other 
fields. 


At tins point the question arises whether tbo diminution of outlay 
from public_ funds upon advanced departmental institutions has kept pace 
mttthedijmmfaon ol ^to advanced institutions under private managers. 
1 s> en e ^^hushed outlay upon secondary and collegiate education 
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generally may be regarded as merely {lie result of the greater attention paid to 
primary instruction. With the view of answering this question we have pre- 
pared the following statement, which shows the outlay from public funds and 
also the total outlay from all sources on departmental colleges and secondary 
schools in 1870-71 and 1881-82, respectively: — 


Namji ov Peotutcx • 

Outlay from 

1 public foods on 
departmental 
aeeondnry and 
collegiate in- 
stitution* in 
iSjo 71 

Outlay from 
public funds on 
departmental 
secondary and 
collegiate id 
atitutions id 
1881-82 

| Total outlay from 

departmental 
secondary and 
collegiate in 
stitations in 
1870 71 

Total outlay from 
aJlaocrceaon 
departmental * 
aecondary and 
collegiate in- 
ecitotiona in 
18S1 82 

' 

2 

3 

4 

S 


Its 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs 

Madras ..... 

2,08,052 

2 , 44,434 

2,61,416 


Bombiy ..... 

2 , 48,172 

2,60 647 

4 04,599. 

4,70,148 

Bengal and Assam . 

North-' Western Provinces and 

1 4 , 94 > 934 t 

5,52,213 

8,84.439 

10,79,912 

Oudh ..... 

3,48,267 

3.27.356 

4,26,655 

* 3,86,722 

Punjab ..... 

2,12,738 

2,44,846 

2 33,266 


Central Provinces 

1,06,808 

68.382 

1,22,361 


Haidarahad Assigned Districts 

86,905 

53**97 

86,905 

54**5 * 

Total 

17,05.876 

* 7 . 5**075 

24,19,641 

27, * 3.377 


• Coo-g u omitted, aa «tatutic« are not tradable for 1870-71 

t Excluding the mm of lu 33,588, the net expenditure on the Hoogbly College m 1870-71. 


Some important explanations must, however, he added to this Table. Most 
of the increase which it shows for Bengal is accounted for by an order of the 
Government of India in 1873. The circumstances will bo described at length 
in the part of the Report devoted to Muhammadan education (Chapter IX). 
At present it is enough to stato that in 1873 tho Government of India ordered 
that tho incomo of the Mohsin Endowment Fund, from which the cost of the 
College at Hugh had up to that time been defrayed, should he applied more 
directly to the cost of Muhammadan education ; and it accordingly made an 
addition to the Bengal Provincial assignment for the future support of the 
Hugli College. The real effect of this order was to increase the expenditure 
not on departmental colleges but on Muhammadan education; though as 
a matter of account the increase is necessarily shown under the former head. 
The net cost of the Hugli College to tho Mohsin endowment in 1870-71 was 
Bs- 331588 ; and for purposes of fair comparison, this sum ought to be added 
to the amount shown in the Table as the outlay on departmental colleges in 
Bengal for that year. Again, tho effect of tho change of classification and the 
change in the form of return introduced in 1879 must he home in mind. Tills 
docs not affect the figures for Bombay, Bengal, and Assam, but in other Pro- 
vinces the effect is to male tho expenditure shown for 1881-82 much less 
than it would he if the returns for that year were drawn up on tho same model 
as tho^o for 1870-71. Tims the decrease shown in the Table in tho expenditure 
from public funds on advanced education in the Central Provinces and the 
Haidarahad Assigned Districts is entirely, or almost entirely, due to the expend- 
iture on primary departments attached to secondary schools being now shown 
under the head of primary education. This decrease amounts for the one 
Province to Its. 38,426, and* for the other to Bs. 33,70s, or for both taken toge- 
ther to Bs. 72,134. Similarly, in Madras and the Punjab, the increase of 
expenditure from public funds shown in the Tablo would be much greater than 
it is and in the North-Western Provinces the decrease would he less, if the 
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expense of primary departments attached to secondary schools in 1870-71 
were eliminated, as is done in 1881-82. As it stands, t ic Tabic shows an 
increase in most Provinces in the net outlay fiom public funds on ad- 
vanced departmental institutions, and an increase amounting for the whole of 
India to Its. 45,199. If, however, tlic sum of Its. 33,588 spent on the Dugli 
College he included in the expenditure for 1870-71, as for just comparison 
it ought to he, tliis increase falls to the comparatively small sum of Its. 1 1,61 1. 
•On the other hand, if the sum of Its. 72,134 in the Central Provinces and 
the Haidarabad Assigned Districts he kept in view, and also the unknown 
amounts in Madras, the North-TTestern Provinces and the Punjab, which have 
been merely shifted in the accounts from the head of secondary to the 
head of primary instruction, it will appear that the real increase in the 
outlay from public funds 'on advanced departmental institutions must he very 
considerable. Thus the general result of the enquiry is that, taking India as a 
whole, there has been an important reduction in the aid to private effort in ad- 
vanced education, and no reduction in the outlay from public funds on advanced 
departmental institutions, while in some Provinces the outlay on institutions 
of the lattgr class has largely increased. Columns 4 and 5 of the last tabular 
statement show, howevei, that m some Provinces there is a much greater increase 
in the total outlay on departmental institutions than in their net cost to public 
funds. This difference between the incrcaso in their total cost and the increase 
mthe outlay upon them from public funds is mainly met by increased re- 
ceipts from fees — a most satisfactory proof of the growing estimation in 
which advanced education is held in some Provinces, and of the growing 
willingness of those who receive its benefits to bear a considerable propor- 
tion of its cost. According to the principles of tho Despatch there ought to 
have been no increase in the expenditure on departmental institutions for 
advanced education, and a steady growth in the number of aided institu- 
tions of that class, such as might possibly have necessitated some addition to the 
total amount of aid afforded to them. The reverse is what has actually taken 
place, though it is but fair to add tliat it is in Madras and the Worth-Mestem 
Provinces alone, that the progress of aided effort for the supply of advanced 
education has been distinctly checked. Yet it plainly appears upon the whole 
that the practical policy of the Department has been to keep the advanced in- 
stitutions under its own management intact, and to expend the surplus left at 
its disposal by the increasing measure of self-support in such institutions, on 
the extension of advanced education through departmental agency ; while it 
further appears that in some Provinces the saving effected by diminished 
aid to advanced institutions under private managers has been applied to the 
development of advanced departmental institutions. 

Connected with this is the fact brought out in column 10 of Table III, 
that in every Province, except the Central Provinces and Coorg, the proportion 
of the total expense of aided institutions that is met by grants-in-aid has dimi- 
nished since 1870-71. It is certainly right that as self-support by means of 
fees increases, the proportion of aid aflorded from public funds should diminish, 
and if this fact stood alone, it would furnish no valid ground for complaint. 
But when taken m connection with the diminished amount of aid afforded to 
privately managed education of an advanced character, — an amount dimi- 
nished not only relatively to the increased educational resources hut even 
absolutely, — it seems to disclose on the part of those who have been responsible 
for the distribution of educational funds a tendency by no means favourable 
to the full development of private enterprise in advanced education. 

The caution given above, that the figures for 1870-71 a re not to be trusted 
too implicitly, should be carefully borne in mind ; hut there is one portion of 
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those figures to which no doubt or ambiguity attaches— wo mean the part that 
relates to colleges. In the case of colleges there has been no change of classifi- 
cation, nor is there any difficulty in disentangling any of the figures bearing on 
expenditure from public funds. The comparative statistics for 1870-71 and 
1881-82 are entirely trustworthy, so far as public funis are concerned. The 
following statement shows what has been the increased outlay on depart- 
mental colleges taken separately, and also tlie total outlay on them from all 
sources, at the two dates chosen for comparison 



Net outlay on do- 

Net ontlaj on do- 

Total outlay frotJ Total outlay from 

NiJTB 01 Pbovucb. 

pnrtmonl.il col. 

partmental c tfl- 

all (onrees on do- 

.U tourer* on <l«. 

egos from public 

logo* from public 

partmental col- 



funds in 1870-71 

fusils in 1881-82 

legos In 1870-71. 

legos in 1SS1 82. 

I 

a 

3 

4 

5 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras ..... 

63,388 

1,30,246 

75,464 

>,59,871 

Bombay ..... 

* 9,353 

88,467 

>,25,699 

>,38.953 

Iiengat ..... 

2,25,730" 

2 , 55 >&aS 

3,06,260^ 

3.77 334 

North- Western P r 0 v i n c e s and 

5 2 ,97o 

**.733 

t 

>,25.871 

Oudb. 




Punjab ..... 

5,0,476 

45,S»3 

57.901 

47,902 

Central Provinces 

None 

9.435 

None 

10,613 

Total 

4, 81,657 

6,18,512 

. 

8,60,544 


* Including tho net outlay on tho Uogli Collcgo t Including cipcnditoro on the Ilagli College. 

J Tho total onflsy 0“ colleges cannot bo separated from the outlay on the attached collegiate acliooli 


It thus appears that even including tho cost of the Hugh College in the 
statement for 1870-71, the net outlay on departmental English colleges for 
general education has increased in every Province except Bombay and tho 
Punjab, while at the samo time tho receipts from fees and other private re- 
sources have largely increased in some of them. Tho net expenditure on such 
colleges from public funds was greater for the whole of India hy Its 1,36,855, 
or about 28 per cent, than it had been eleven years before. Their students Itad, 
it is true, increased in numbers from about 1,700 to 2,698, or in a ratio of about 
58 per cent. But tho extent to which departmental agency at this stage of 
education has been preferred appears from the companion fact brought out in 
columns 3 and 4 of Table IV, that (omitting the grants to Oriental Colleges) 
the grant to aided colleges of the ordinary type has fallen from Its. 66,462 in 
1870-71 to Bs. 60,207 in 1881 -82, that is, by about 10 per cent. Meanwhile, 
the number of students in aided colleges had risen from about 660 in 1870-71 
io 1,994 in 1881-82, or by more than 200 per cent. 

Thus, when all reasonable deductions have been made -on the score of the 
uncertainty of some of the elements that enter into the statistics of secondary 
education for 1S70-7 1 , wo arc satisGed that enough remains to show tliat private 
effort for the provision of advanced education has not yet received the encour- 
agement contemplated in the Despatch of 1854, and consequently that the 
development of education has not on the whole followed the lines which that 
Despatch laid down. 

450. Comparative Expense of Education in aided and departmental 
Institutions. — Another point of practical importance which is illustrated in 
Table IV, is the great difference between the cost of education in a depart- 
mental anil a privately managed institution. This difference, as might be 
expected, grows greater tho higher ue ascend in the scale of education. 
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Columns 12 and 16 compare the cost of educating a scholar in each of the 
two classes of institutions. In the large majority of eases the. departmental 
institution is much the more expensive, the greatest difference being found be- 
tween the departmental and the aided colleges of the North-Western Provinces 
and of Madras. In the former Province the entire cost of educating a student in 
a departmental college is moro than three times, and in the latter more than 
twice, what it costs to educate a student iu an aided college. The depart- 
mental institution is not, however, in all cases, the moro costly on the whole. 
The usual relation is reversed in the case of the secondary schools of the Pun- 
■iah and the Central Provinces, and in the case of the primary schools of Bom. 
bay, the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, Assam and Coorg. If oriental 
colleges he left out of view, the average cost for the whole of India of each 
student in an aided college is Its. 178 per annum, while that of each student in 
a departmental college is Its 354. Thus it appears from columns 1 2 and 16 of 
Table IV that for educating each scholar in a departmental college the average 
outlay is twice, and in a departmental secondary school somewhat less than 
twice, the cost in corresponding aided institutions; while the total average out- 
lay on each scholar in a departmental primary school is only about 27 per cent. ' 
greater than the average outlay on each scholar in an aided primary school. 
This consideration gives emphasis to the fact that it is in education above the 
primary stage that the greatest advantage will arise from the substitution of 
aided private effort for the direct agency of tho department, wherever private 
agency becomes competent to undertake the task. 

The difference of cost is important in another point of view, when we con- 
sider, not the total outlay on the two classes of institutions, but thoir respective 
cost to public funds. This is shown in Table IV in columns 9 and 10 for aided, 
and in columns 13 and 14 for departmental institutions. With the exception 
of primary schools in the North-Western Provinces and in Coorg, all classes of 
aided institutions in all Provinces are much less expensive to the State than 
corresponding departmental institutions. The difference is greatest in colleges. 
In Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, which alone 
have both departmental and aided colleges of the common type, colleges of the 
former class are between seven and eight times as expensive to the State for 
each student whom they educate as the latter. Taking India as a whole, the 
average yearly cost to the State of each student at an aided college of the ordi- 
nary type is Us. 36, while it costs the State Us. 254 per annum to educate each 
student at an English departmental college. Thus, to educate each student at 
a departmental college is rather more than Beven times as expensive to the 
State as to educate each student at an ordinary aided college. It must be 
remembered also at this point that we have shown in paragraphs 407, 413, and 
425 of the present Chapter, that in Madras, Bombay and tho North-Wcstera 
Provinces, the two classes of colleges are about equally efficient so far as the 
examination test can be applied to them, although in Bengal the results are 
decidedly in favour of departmental colleges. It further appears from the 
columns we are now dealing with in Table IV, that, taking the average for the 
whole of India, each scholar at a departmental secondary school, and also each 
scholar at a departmental primary school, is about three and a half times as 
expensive to the State as each scholar in corresponding aided schools. 

It must be remembered that the Table takes account of none but strictly 
educational funds, and that if the other expenses referred to id paragraph 59 
be added, the difference in the cost of the two classes of institutions to the 
State will become considerably greater. We shall return to the consideration 
of this subject when we come to speak of the withdrawal of the State from the 
direct provision of the means of advanced education. Meanwhile we may anti- 
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cipate a point that will be discussed at length hereafter, when we shall show 
that the difference in cost between departmental and aided colleges is by no 
means the only element to be considered. 

. 451. Amount of Self-support by means of Pees in aided and depart- 
mental Institutions. — An interesting and important question on which theso 
Tables cast some light, is the amount of self-support by means of fees 
attained by privately managed institutions of various classes and in the 
various Provinces. This is shown in column 1 7 of Table IV. The differences 
brought out are startling. For example, while aided colleges in Bengal raise 29 
per cent, of their entire expense by fees, those in the neighbouring North- 
Western Provinces raise only 4*58 per cent. ; and while aided secondary schools 
in Madras are self-supporting to the extent of 48 per cent, of their entire out- 
lay, corresponding schools in the North-Western Provinces are self-supporting 
only in the proportion of 3*36 per cent. 

The Table also compares the amount of self-support attained by aided and 
departmental institutions respectively; though, as explained in paragraph 448, the 
fees in the latter class of institutions are compared, not with the whole amount 
these institutions cost the State, but only with the outlay upon them from strictly 
educational funds. In this particular there is a nearer approach between the two 
classes of institutions than might perhaps have been expected. In Provinces where 
a largo measure of self-support is attained by the one class, it is usually attained 
also by the other. The most marked exceptions are the aided secondary schools of 
Bombay and Bengal, of which the former raise by means of fees 16*24 
per cent, less, and the latter 20 per cent, less than the corresponding de. 
partmental institutions. In all other cases the percentages approach eacii 
other much more closely. In Madras alone arc aided institutions at 
every stage more self-supporting than those managed by tho Department ; 
but in that Province the superiority of the former in this respect is very decid. 
ed, especially at the stage of primary education. 

452. The Energy sometimes shown by private Effort.— Much is 
brought out in these Tables which tends to show the great vitality of aided 
effort in tho higher, as in the lower, stages of education. This appears from 
the way in which it has increased when there has been even a small increase in 
the encouragement afforded it, and by its comparatively small decrease when a 
largo amount of encouragement has been withdrawn. For example, in Madras 
an increase of Its. 1 1,283 P er aimum in the aid afforded to colleges under pri- 
Tate managers, has been accompanied by an increase in the number of students 
attending' such colleges {from 130 in 1870.71 to 803 in 1881-82 ; so that, whde 
they were educating at the former period only 31*10 per cent., they were edu- 
cating at tho latter 48*11 per cent, of tho entire number of students attending 
all tho colleges in tho Province. Similarly, an increase of Es. 2,543 in the aid 
afforded to colleges conducted by private managers in Bombay lias been accompa- 
nied by an increase in tho number of students attending such colleges from 47 in 
1870-71 to 139 in 1881-82 ; so that, while they were educating at tho former 
period only 15*82 per cent., they were educating at the latter 29*26 per cent, 
of tho entire number of students attending all the colleges of the Province. 
In Bengal, where the aid to private colleges has not increased, but owing to 
the closing of two aided colleges has slightly fallen off, aided colleges had only 
394 students in 1870-71, hut 895 in 1881-82 ; their students having risen from 
28*18 per cent, of tho whole number receiving a collegiate education in the 
Province at the former period to 32*68 per cent, at tho latter. But the most 
remarkable example of the degree in wiiieh private effort his sometimes flour- 
ished in spite of the withdrawal of encouragement, is afforded by aided second- 
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ary education in Madras. It appears from Table IV that the aid extended to 
private effort at this stago of education fell from Its. 2,37,662 in 1870-71 to 
Its. 77,617 in 1881-82. A considerable proportion of this decrease is undoubt- 
edly due to changes of classification and to the other causes above explained? 
hut that aid was very largely w itlidrawn is well know n. Yet while the number 
of pupils in the middle and high departments of aided and unaided secondary 
schools, that is of pupils actually receiving secondary instruction, is known to 
have been 18,893 in 1870-71, it was still 13,072 in aided schools alone in 
1881-82, wliilo in aided and unaided schools together it was r 8,001 ; so that 
the reduction in the number of pupils being educated by private effort was 
extremely small in comparison with tlio reduction in the grants, though of 
course the natural growth of secondary education lias been interfered with. It 
has also been ascertained that tho pupils in the middle and high departments of 
departmental secondary schools had increased from 3,233 in 1870-71 to 6,288 in 
1881-82, or had nearly doubled. In spite of tho two-fold discouragement thus 
arising from reduction of grants on the one side and the development of depart- 
mental agency on tho other, private effort had hut slightly fallen off. 

453 . Summary- — The Tables illustrate many questions of no small 
importance in addition to thoso to which wo have drawn particular attention; 
hut on other points they must he left to speak for themsch cs. The warning 
may he repeated here that the statistics for 1871 arc not, except for colleges, 
so trustworthy as to make it safe to push very far the contrast between the 
two periods chosen for comparison. The real differences undoubtedly vary in 
some degreo from those shown in tho Tables. Nevertheless, after long and 
careful mvcstigation, w 0 aro satisfied that there is ample and unquestionable 
ground for the five general inferences with which we slinll close this section of 
the Chapter. Our inferences are theso : — 

(1) Such increased encouragement as has been given to private effort 

by means of the grant-in-aid system, lias been in the extension 
of primary and not, as the Despatches chiefly contemplate, of 
more advanced education. 

(2) In Bengal, Assam, and the Central Provinces, the state of matters, 

so far as encouragement to private effort in tho provision of 
advanced education is concerned, is substantially the same as in 
1870-71. If tliero has been no further progress towards carrying 
out the policy laid down in 1854, for placing the main reliance 
for the provision of advanced education on aided priv ate effort, 
there has at least been no important retrogression. 

(3) In Bombay, the Puniab, Coorg and the Haidarabad Assigned Dis- 

tricts, at no time ha\e sufficient endeavours been made to carry 
out those provisions of the Despatch of 185 i wliich hear on 
private effort ; but Bombay alone among tbo Provinces lias in 
recent years given mateiially increased encouragement to private 
effort in providing advanced education, while it has at the same 
time not greatly increased its outlay on advanced departmental 
institutions geneially, and has diminished its net outlay from 
public funds on departmental colleges. 

{4) In tho North-Western Provinces and Madras the gcneinl tendency 
during the eleven years under review has been to provide 
higher education more and more by means of departmental 
agency, and to lessen the encouragement to private managers of 
advanced institutions, thus reversing the policy of the Despatch 
of 1854. In Madias Buch a reversal of policy is the more strik- 
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ing, because, up to 1870-71 and for several years afterwards, the 
success of the system of grants-in-aid was particularly con- 
spicuous. 

(5) With due encouragement from the State, private effort is capable, in 
favourable circumstances, of promoting education at the second- 
ary, and in a less degree at the collegiate stage at a far more 
rapid rate, and in both ca*es at far less expense than have mark- 
ed the progress of such education hitherto. 


Section 4.— Systems of Grants-in-aid : their Advantages and Disadvantages. 

454. Different Systems of Grants-in-aid.— There are five grant-in-aid 
systems in force in the various Provinces: (1) the system of salary grants, (2) the 
system known as that of payment by results, (3) the combined system, giving 
small salary grants and additional payment by results, (4) the Bengal or “ fixed 
“period ” system, based on expenditure and modified by results, and (5) the capita- 
tion grant system, which is applied on a very limited scale. The salary-grant 
system is peculiar to Madras, and the combined system almost so, though in a 
few Districts of Bengal and generally in Assam a mixed system of small stipends, 
combined with payments after examination, is applied to primary schools. The 
system of payment by results obtains in Madras for the majority of schools 
that afford elementary instruction, and in Bombay for nearly all institutions of 
every class. In Bengal, the Central Provinces and the Ilaidarabad Assigned 
Districts, it is in force for primary schools only. In Assam it is applied to 
tols and maktahs The “ fixed period” system is adopted for all schools above the 
primary stages in Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Haidarabad Assigned 
Districts, and for all classes of schools in the North-Western Provinces and 
Qudh, the Punjab, and Coorg, as also in Assam for all schools except tols and 
mahtabs. The rules under which each of these systems is administered are 
given in full in the various Provincial Reports. Only their main characteristics 
need he recounted here. In addition to these systems of aid there aro special 
grants to meet special cases. Por example, in Bombay, charitable institutions 
receive fixed grants not dependent on the results of examination, and sums col- 
lected by way of endowment aro supplemented by the State. 

455. A perfect System unattainable. — There arc difficulties and draw- 
backs in all systems. No more can reasonably he looked for than to combino 
as many advantages with as few disadvantages as posable; and in determining 
how tliis is to be done, much will necessarily depend not only on the advance- 
ment and social condition of each Province and the nature of the agencies 
at work in it, hut also on the system to which managers of schools have become 
accustomed, and which, whether rightly or wrongly, they prefer. 

456. The Salary-grant System. — This system is in force only in 
Madras; and there it is applied mainly, but not exclusively, to institutions which 
afford somewhat advanced instruction, and for which managers of approved 
standing aro responsible. The rules require that any institution receiving aid 
on this system shall bo managed by one or more persons, who m the capacity 
of Proprietors, Trustees, or Members of a Committee appointed by those to 
whom the school or college owes its origin, will undertake the superintendence 
of the school and bo answerable for its permanence for a given time. Grants 
are given in aid of the salaries of teacher* and are paid monthly. The grant in 
each case amounts to a certain proportion of whatever salary the managers may 
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a^ree to pay, provided tint the salary docs not exceed a maximum winch is 
laid down in the rules, and which varies according to the qualifications that a 
teacher may possess In order to ho qualified to receive any grant, a teacher 
must have passed certain examinations , and in ordinary circumstances the 
managers do not receive on lus account the highest proportion of lus salary 
that may he given under the rales, unless lie has been trained mah ormal school 
Graduates of Universities in Europe, America, and Australia, and holders of 
certificates granted by the Committee of Council on Education in Great Britain, 
or by the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, are exempted from 
the operation of the last provision All male teachers arc arranged in five and 
female teachers m three, grades according to the examinations passed The grade 
to which a teacher belongs determines the maximum salary of which the managers 
are allowed to draw a certain proportion on his account It is, however, 
provided that in cases where managers may ho desirous of giving to a teacher 
of the first giade a higher salary than the maximum contemplated in the scale, 
a proportionate grant may, with the sanction of Government, be assigned to 
him This provision is specially intended to meet the case of European Pro 
fessors employed in aided colleges, whose salaries arc naturally higher than 
those of natives of the country in that grade Again m certain cases, for 
example in schools for the poor and for Muhammadans and whenever a certi 
floated teacher of a particular subject cannot ho obtained, a salary grant ma>, 
with the sanction of Government, bo assigned to a teacher who has not passed 
the departmental tests hut has been approved by the Inspector 

457 The Salary-grant System its Advantages —The Advantages of 
this system are numerous It tends to ensure efficiency bj inducing managers to 
employ teachers who have proved by success at an examination that they have 
acquired a certain amount of knowledge and some fitness for imparting it to 
others It is likely, m course of time, to provide a body of thoroughly trained 
teachers and to secure that ultimately the great and important work of cduca 
tion will not be left to men incompetent to perform it Tears must still pass 
before it can be hoped that all teachers shall be trained or certificated but year 
by year under the influence of the system steady progress is being made towards 
tins most desirable end Again, the system leaves the greatest freedom to 
managers as regards the choice of text books and all other points m the inter 
nal economy of schools, and so supplies a strong inducement to private educa 
tional effort Comp] amts have indeed been made m Madras of a tendency to 
bring all educational activity under rigid and mechanical rule Such complaints 
will ho inquired into in the proper place but they do not arise from the system 
under which grants are given If the system is properly administered the 
schools under it have the fullest scope for free development There is a mini- 
mum of departmental interference The Inspector simply has to see that the 
pupils are well taught, that they know what they profess to know, that their 
general intelligence is cultivated, and that the discipline is good Under this 
system, too, there is little danger of information being confounded u ith education 
Neither teachers nor pupils are compelled to work under high pressure to pre 
pare for examinations nor are they tempted to giv e their mam attention to get 
tmg up the special points that are most likely to be noticed by the Inspector on 
lus visit It removes also any opposition of mtei ests between managers and 
the Department Under it, the only interest of both alike is that the school 
should be improved and should prosper The Inspector is not predisposed by 
any desire for economy to take an unfavourable view of the condition of the 
school, smee the grant it will receive does not directlj depend on the judgment 
that he passes The system also provides m a natural and easy manner for the 
growth of institutions If managers wish to open an additional class and the 
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Department is convinced that it is really needed, a duly certificated teacher is 
employed, and an additional grant of the fixed proportion of his sularj is be- 
stowed The system tends also to give stability to an institution , since the 
grant depends upon tb^ quality of the staff, and not on the number of pupils or 
their success at examinations, which even in the very best schools fluctuate 
considerably from year to year 

458 The Salary grant System : its Disadvantages —On the other 
hand, the system has its disadvantages There is danger under it of a school 
being content with mediocrity, since no pecuniary result depends upon excel- 
lence of any kind It is, of course, understood that continued failure to pro 
duce satisfactory results will cause the grant to be withdrawn or reduced , hut 
this is commonly too distanta prospect to have much practical influence There 
is danger too of teachers being employed nominally at high salaries, and get 
tmg in reality little more than that proportion of the nominal salary which is paid 
by the State Tins is, of course an act of puTe dishonesty , hut cases did occur, 
before sufficient checks were devised, in which teachers gave and mauagers pre- 
sented receipts for salaries that were never paid Obv iously the only cure for 
both these dangers is efficient and trustworthy management "Without this the 
system cannot he approved, but if really good management is once secured, 
the effects of the system on the extension and more especially on the quahtvof 
education are excellent One charge that has been sometimes brought against 
the system is based on. a misapprehension It has been supposed to raise need 
lessly the expense of education by compelling managers to pay large salaries to 
teachers The Department, however, in no way lays down w hat salaries must 
be given The agreement is entirely between the managers and the teachers 
and the terms are really fixed by what may be called the market rate The 
Code of rules merely prescribes that the fixed proportion of the salary w ill he 
given only up to a certain maximum, and, as a matter of fact, this maximum 
is seldom even approached 

459. The Salary-grant System Defects in its Rules —Some defects 
in the rules as detailed in the Madras Provincial Report, although thev do not 
trench upon its essential principles, appear to call for notice The rules as 
there given apply to all teachers, even to those who have been long m employ 
ment Managers have thus to choose between discharging old and it may be, 
excellent but unccrtificatcd teachers, or paying their salaries without aid It 
seems hard that the rules should thus have had a retrospectn e eflcct The 
Code also provides that a grant of one thud of the salary (the highest pro- 
portion that is given) can be drawn by managers on account of a teacher 
trained in India only if he has attended a formal school and obtained a [Normal 
school certificate Without such a certificate, no one educated exclusively in 
India, however distinguished lus attainments is eligible for more tlum a 
grant of one fourth of his salary We do not undervalue the training gneu 
by Normal schools On the contrary, we desire to encourage attendance at 
such institutions But we think that a sufficient training may be often gnen 
m the school or college m which the teacher has received Ins ordinary 
education, and that, especially m the case of men who have been teachers 
for many years, it is both hard and needless to insist upon their under 
going a courso of training in a Normal school An examination mi D ht suffi- 
ciently test tho fitness of men to receive the highest rate of aid Wc 
therefore recommend that teachers tn non Government institutions bealloced 
to present themselves for examination for anj grade of cerltjicate required 
by the grant in aid rules iciihout being compelled to attend a formal school 

Again, there is a rule winch lays down that teachers are not generally 
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eligible for "rants who do not spend in schools four hours a day, and in 
colleges three hours a day, in actual tuition. It is doubtful whether this rule 
should be applied, at any rate in colleges. A Professor, in addition to the time 
spent in actual lecturing, must spend much time also in preparing for lectures and 
in examining the exercises of his students, whose progress greatly depends on 
this cxtra-collegiate work being well done. It may at least be worthy of con- 
sideration whether, if three houijs be prescribed as the time during which a Pro- 
fessor drawing the maximum salary grant must be employed in tuition, a 
proviso should not be inserted in the Code allowing a Professor not so fully 
employed in direct teaching to receive a certain proportion of the maximum 
grant obtainable. At all events, the Tule need not have been applied to 
Principals of colleges, who have so much beyond tuition to attend to. It 
is a further defect in the Code, or in its administration, that grants have been 
held to be liable to arbitrary restrictions and even reductions, in cases where 
the expenditure on the staff — the basis on which, according to the Code, grants 
should be calculated — has been greatly increased. One of the. aided colleges of 
Madras has been refused any increase in its grant, even though the number of 
its pupils and its expenditure have been steadily and largely increasing during 
a series of years. Another had its grant suddenly reduced in 1878-79 from 
above 19 to 13 per cent of its expenditure, while other aided colleges continued, 
to enjoy grants amounting to 31 per cent. No reason was ever assigned for this 
inequality of treatment, though it was known that the staff of the college last 
referred to had to be reduced in consequence of the reduction of its grant. The 
only plea appears to have been that the application of the general rule of the 
Code to the effect that aid will be given “ with due consideration of the require* 
“ ments of each locality and of the funds at the disposal of Government ” was 
left to the discretion of the Head of the Department. Though redress was at 
length obtained in the latter case, it was only after appeals and correspondence 
extending over nearly four years. It certainly appears that any restrictions 
intended to have permanent effect should bo definitely stated in the Code, and 
should he so stated that their extent and object may he easily understood by 
those interested. The Code lias also been applied to cases where it seems to 
he inapplicable. It is only by a forced interpretation that a salary-grant 
system can he made the basis of grants to those who receive no salaries. 
Now, some important institutions are carried on by religions Societies which do 
not assign definite rates of pay to their members, even when engaged as 
masters or Professors. Yet, under this system, a statement must be signed 
certifying that each of these masters or Professors has received a certain salary, 
though it is well known that none of them has any separate income hut that 
all are maintained from a common fund. It was necessary for one such Society 
to obtain a dispensation from its ecclesiastical superiors before it could comply 
with the forms precribed in the Code. Such legal fictions are objectionable, 
even when the real facts are open to all and well understood. "We therefore 
recommend that in any statement of expenditure required by the grant-in-atd 
rules from colleges tchose Professors are prevented from receiving fixed 
salaries by the constitution of the religious Societies to which they belong, 
the expenditure on the maintenance of such colleges be calculated at the 
rales current maided institutions of the same general character. This arrange- 
ment « ill enable the colleges in question to receive a grant fairly proportioned 
to the stall they maintain and the work they do without any violence to 
mill* idual consciences or infringement of general rules. 

460 - The Salary-grant System: Summary.— The defects wc have thus 
TeletrrU to are in no nay inherent m the system and do not interfere with its 
6 cuc use illness. Of the system as such there is no complaint ; and proiidcd 
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tint trustworthy management be secured, we consider it to be as thoroughly 
suitable for colleges and schools of the higher cla«s as it is to all appearance 
entirely satisfactory to those who are working under it 

461 The System of Payment by Results — Tins system is applied m 
most Provinces to primaiy schools, also in Bombay to nearly all institutions of 
every class, and m Madras to secondary schools, though only to a small propor 
tion of their entire number Its main feature is tliat individual pupils are 
examined by the inspecting officer m a course more or less precisely defined by 
the Department, and a fixed payment made for each pupil who is pronounced 
to have attamed a certain standard of proficiency The grant to a school is 
made up of the total amount thus earned by the individual pupils who have 
passed Such a system obviously admits of almost endless diversity of detail 
with regard to the principles on which schools are allowed to come under its 
operation, with regard to the course of instruction prescribed, to the frequency of 
examinations, to the stages at which pupils are examined, to the amount of pro 
ficiency that is considered satisfactory, and to the pecuniary allowance that each 
* pass ’ is allowed to earn Tor all such details we must refer to the Provm 
cial Iteports, especially to those of Bombay and Madras — the Provinces where 
the rules for this system are most elaborate and precise It has been already 
shown under the head of primary education how the system has been applied 
by the District officers of Bengal, with modifications of many hinds intended 
to lit it to the peculiarities of different Districts It would serve no good pur 
pose to enter here upon an examination of particular characteristics which must 
depend in the very nature of the case mainly upon the circumstances of each 
Province and the stage that education, particulaily education resulting from 
private effort, has arrived at in it We shall confine our remarks upon the 
system to its broad outline and underlying principles Wherever it is adopted, 
local knowledge alone can fit it for local wants 

462 The Results System : its Advantages —One advantage of the 
system is that it enables the Inspector to gauge the attainments of scholars and to 
apply praise or blame with an amount of firmness and decision impossible under 
any system that pays less attention to the examination of individual pupils 
Wherever it is successfully administered the system also secures that State aid 
is never wholly wasted Some educational results must be shown for every 
rupee of public money that is spent It abo tends powerfully to secure ac 
tivity and energy of some kind on the part of both managers and teachers 
smee, unless the pupils he « orked up to a fair standard of proficiency, the 
material resources of the school must fall off, and all connected with it must 
sooner or Inter suffer Again, it enables the Department to get free of many 
troublesome questions about the character and trustworthiness of the manage 
ment It is true that attempts at deception have probably been more numer 
ous under this than under any other system, especially in places wheie it has 
not yet been brought into complete working order Registers have been falsi- 
fied, and pupils borrowed from neighbouring schools have been made the means 
of earning grants for teachers to whom they owed absolutely nothing Still these 
arc frauds of a coarse and simple kind, and with a sufficiently numerous body 
of trustworthy, watchful and energetic inspecting officers it is not very difficult 
to put an end to them Thus, upon the whole, the system, avoids difficulties 
arising from the character of management If managers are untrustworthy, 
their untrustworthiness is easily exposed, and the evils arising from it, so far as 
mere expenditure of money is concerned, are easily checked If they are 
inefficient their grant is small The system also is probably the only one 
that can fairly he applied to those indigenous schools uhich are mainly 
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religious in tlicir character. Finally the system enables the Department readily 
to compare the results obtained in different schools and different^ Districts, and 
thus not only to estimate with much greater precision than is possible under any 
other system, the progress that education is making throughout the country, 
hut also to stimulate educational activity by awaking the spirit of emulation. 

463. The Results System : its Disadvantages— The advantages we have 
mentioned are undeniable and great. On the other hand, the disadvantages are also 
numerous. An obvious disadvantage arises from the almost proverbial uncertain- 
ty of the results of examination. The system tends to make everything depend on 
such results, and these, in their turn, are affected by many accidents. The stan- 
dard demanded by Inspectors necessarily varies with tlieir individual character- 
istics. The same class may thus earn much larger grants under one Inspector than 
it would under another. The accidental illness of a few good pupils on the day 
of inspection may seriously diminish the grant for the whole year. Even the 
humour in which pupils happen to he when the school is inspected may greatly 
affect their answering, and consequently the grant that is drawn on their ac- 
count. From these and many similar causes, trifles though they may be in some 
cases, there is danger of the grants so fluctuating from year to year that managers 
cannot tell what are the resources on which they can rely. The stability of 
the institution is endangered, and progressive outlay on its improvement dis- 
couraged. To meet this danger the Bombay Code provides that “ if it can be 
“ proved that the grant by results to any school has, through misadventure, for 
“ which the managers are not to blame, fallen greatly below the average or pre-, 
“ vious grant to the same school, a sum not exceeding the grant of the last previ- 
“ ous year, or the average grant of the three last previous years, may, with the 
“ sanction of Government, bo paid to the managers instead of the grant calculated 
“ on the results of the current year.” The same Code secures a certain amount of 
steadiness in the grants by the provision that “ a school manager may, the year 
“ after his school has been examined, receive a grant equal to that of the previ- 
“ ous year without a fresh examination under standards, on condition that the 
“ Inspector certifies that he is satisfied with the school as regards accommodation, 
registry of attendance, and discipline, and that he lias orally examined a suffi- 
“ cient number of classes to enable him to speak well of the quality of instruction 
“ and of the intelligence of the pupils.” These provisions, if carefully and 
sympathetically administered, must do something to lessen the disadvantage 
that the system labours under by reason of the uncertainty and instability of 
grants The Bombay Code still further meets this difficulty by providing 
capitation grants. In Anglo-vernacular secondary schools there is a grant of 
Rs. 2 on the averago daily attendance for the year, and in vernacular schools 
a grant of 8 annas In a large school this should meet a reasonable proportion 
of the expenses and so contribute to stability, besides doing something to 
secure regularity of attendance. 

Again, it is a disadvantage of the system that it tends to give most aid 
to managers who require aid least, and least to those who need it most. Unless 
modified, it gives no aid to a school at starting, when its difficulties are naturally 
greatest. Results must be shown before they are rewarded ; yet in education, 
as in all else, solid results require a largo amount of preparatory, and in this case 
of unaided labour. Even when a school is successfully established, much depends 
on its situation. In the midst of a population by whom education is valued, it 
wiil fl efficient, attract a hrge number of scholars, many of them intelligent 
an bright, and ho able to meet a large proportion of its outlay by tho fees 
they pay. At the same time the results it can easily exhibit will be good, and 
fls grant therefore large. On the other hand, if placed among a poor and hack- 
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ward population, tho sum it can. draw from fees is certain to be small ; and at 
tlio same time, since its scholars will be few and probably by no means intelli- 
gent, its results will be poor, and its grant insignificant. Thus there is 
danger that large State aid will be wasted on schools that require but little, 
while schools whose circumstances make it impossible for them to be in any 
large measure self-supporting, will remain almost unaided. Yet it is precisely 
in poor and backward Districts that educational efforts should be most liberally 
encouraged by the State. This two-fold danger has also, however, been con- 
templated in the Codes. On the one hand, it is provided in the Madras Code 
that “rates less than maximum rates may be given to any school when a 
“ smaller proportion of aid is evidently sufficient and, on the other hand, the 
Bombay Code provides that “if it can. he proved that a school has been cstab- 
“ listed where there is an urgent demand for such a school, and under peculiar 
“ difficulties, Government will sanction a grant of half the net expenditure on 
“ instruction in the first yerfr after establishment, instead of the usual grant by 
** results, provided that the examination held in the usual form for aided schools 
“ is satisfactory to the inspecting officer.” These provisions are excellent as far 
as they go, but no such modifications can sufficiently meet the disadvantage 
inherent in the system. In the last revision of the English Code, provision is 
made .for a substantial part of the grant being dependent on the opinion 
formed by the Inspector of the merit of the school as a whole. In forming this 
opinion he may take many elements into account, and among them any special 
difficulties, such as those arising from the poverty or the ignorance of the popula- 
tion which it is sought to educate. This plan of a “ merit grant,” as it is called, 
is now being tried in the Central Provinces. 

Another disadvantage inseparable from tho system is its tendency to 
create antagonism between managers and inspecting officers, and so between 
managers and the Department as a whole. 'When the grant is undetermined 
beforehand and depends on the proceedings of a day or two, it may be of an 
hour or two, and when it is naturally the desire of the manager to obtain as 
much as possible for the improvement of his own institution and the desire of 
the Inspector to save as much as possible for the development of education 
elsewhere, it is little likely that the same view will he always taken as to the 
suitability of the questions put or as to the value of the answers given. 
Sympathy and good feeling may do much, and have done much, to* lessen the 
friction that must in this way be created ; but it must be reckoned as no slight 
drawback to the advantages of the system that when teachers and Inspectors 
come officially in contact, they are necessarily representatives of conflicting 
interests. 

Again, the system requires for its universal application a very large inspect- 
ing agency, though this disadvantage counts for little when it is only applied 
to elementary schools. An examination of individual pupils in reading, writing 
and arithmetic, can be got through with sufficient accuracy and certainty in 
a comparatively short time. "When the examination includes higher subjects, 
not only is there much greater room for perfectly honest difference of opinion 
as to the value of answers, and therefore greater probability of unpleasant 
and harmful collision of the opposing interests, but much thought and time 
arc needed if, the Inspector is even to satisfy himself as to the justice of his 
decisions. Thus, as the system is applied to more and more advanced classes, 
there is a constantly increasing danger either of injustice being done to pupils 
and consequently to schools, and of all private effort being in this way fatally 
discouraged, or of so many inspecting officers being employed that an exces- 
sive proportion of the small sum allotted to education must he spent on 
merely testing the results of instruction. The system runs some risk also of 
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giving nse to an unhealthy relation not only between managers or tcacliers 
and the Department but also between teachers and their pupils Pupils 
may come to feel that they have it in their power, l>y absenting them 
selves from the inspection or by doing badly at it, not only to bring dis 
credit on their instructors, but in some degiee to interfere with their mate- 
rial comfort The danger of such an idea being acted on by mere children 
is practically inappreciable, but in tho case of boys more advanced in age 
it is not altogether imaginary The mere possibility of such a result is no 
slight evil 

Again, this system has sometimes been supposed to imply less intrusion 
than any other into the details of school management and so to be fitted 
to encourage aided education by securing its fiee development This view, 
together with the admitted advantages of the system have often attracted 
favourable attention towards it But m tlie opinion of a large majority ot 
our number, such a view cannot be entertained If there is to be any unifor 
mity 01 accuracy in inspection, a definite course and definite standards must 
be laid down, and even if managers of aided schools are consulted the 
final authority in laying them down must he tlie Department Thus ono of 
the most important tilings about a school, namely, its course of instruction, is 
largely taken out of the hands of managers Variety may he allowed, but 
its limits are fixed by an authority external to the school , and whatever 
changes the managers may wish to introduce beyond these limits can he made 
by them only at a pecuniary sacrifice And even as regards methods of in 
struction, discipline, and cognate points of internal economv, an Inspector who 
holds strong views, as able and earnest officers for the most part do, can 
hardly help moulding a school, however unconsciously, into the form that he 
prefers if his duties require him to inspect it frequently When the money 
power that he wields is added to the power legitimately arising from lus posi 
tion and experience, Ins influence is in danger of becoming to ordinary mana 
gers practically irresistible The Inspector may thus become, to all intents 
and purposes the supreme authority in tlie management of the school , and 
instead of displaying that variety which is inseparable from independent life, 
aided institutions may become mere fac similes of departmental institutions 
This disadvantage of the system, like some of the others, is likely to be most 
conspicuous whenever inspection is frequent, and in schools of the lugher 
order There is little difference of opinion as to the management of elementary 
instruction, and little room or need for variety in the types of elementary 
schools But the lugher we ascend in the scale of education, the more essential 
it becomes that each institution, under whatever management, snould live its 
own independent life, subject only to geneial supervision and control In 
higher education private effort has little chance of really or permanently flourish- 
ing unless managers and head masters feel that they are the ultimate authority 
within their own domain It is only right to add that, in the opinion of one of 
our colleagues who lias had long experience of the administration of this 
system in Bomhav, this disadvantage has not been practically felt m that 
Province, where examinations for grants are held only biennially 

But perhaps the chief disadvantage of the system is its making examinations 
t e main object of the thoughts alike of pupils and of teachers, and thus 
en mg to give entirely false views of the meaning and purpose of edu 
citioa Examinations there must he under any system, but they need not he 
made the pivot on which it turns When they are so the teacher is all but com 

peUed, tor the sale ot speedy results, to direct attention to questions lilely to 
e se , rot er than to give the intellectual food and discipline that are most re 

1X6 0 pupil on uis part is led to regard the passing of examinations as 
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the main object of education, and the power of reproducing information as tho 
highest aim of intellectual culture. Such tendencies are already too strong, 
apart from tho stimulus that a system ol payment by results must give them, and 
anything that encourages them should be discountenanced as fatally lowering 
tbe whole tone of education. 

464. The Results System: Defects in its Rules,— In tho details of the 
Result Grant Codes there are various defects to which our attention has been 
directed. Most of them, however, are comparatively unimportant, and require 
local knowledge to deal with properly. These will ho noticed under the head 
of the complaints made by witnesses or in memorials. For remedying these 
defects, so far as they are well grounded, we are disposed to rely on a Recommen- 
dation which we shall make at a later stage for the revision of all rules for 
grants-in-aid. Thero are, however, two points which we think it advisable to 
notice here. "We have already spoken of the danger under the results system of 
all schools being cast in the same mould, and especially of the same course of 
instruction being practically imposed on all. The danger will be partly obviated 
if tbe Codes make provision, as is done in tlic Madras Code, for a considerable 
choice of subjects, from which managers may make their own selection at the 
examinations for the various standards, especially the higher standards We 
therefore lecommcnd that in schools aided on the results system, variety tn the 
course of instruction be encouraged by grants for special subjects. This, how- 
ever, does not wholly meet tbe necessities of the ease. Able and energetic 
managers will often have ideas of their own ; and if private effort is to be 
developed to the full, these are the very men who should be specially encouraged, — 
so long at least as their ideas do not run wholly counter to those of the State 
and of the Department. As a particular example to which we have already 
referred in speaking of secondary instruction, there is room for much difference 
of opinion as to the language that should be employed as the medium of instrue. 
tion for pupils who are learning more languages than one. For instance, some 
would teach history or mathematics through tho medium of English at a stage 
when others would employ tho vernacular. This is exactly the kind of question 
that managers, rather than the Department, should freely determine according 
to their own views of what is suitable in their own circumstances. We therefore 
recommend that greater latitude be given to the managers of aided schools tn 
fixing the course of instruction and the medium through which it is conveyed. 
The Recommendation is necessary under all systems of grants-in-aid, hut it 
bears particularly on this one. 

465. The Results System: Summary.— We have shown that many of 
,the disadvantages of this system are at a maximum in the highest and at a 
minimum in the lowest stages of education. In balancing its advantages and 
disadvantages much seems to us therefore to depend on the stage of education 
to which it is applied. In the lower stages we consider the balance to be decid- 
edly in its favour, and under tho head of primary education we have already 
recommended that, “ as a general rule, aid to primary schools he regulated to a 
“ large extent according to the results of examination,” thereby approving of 
the system as a whole, hut not desiring even at that stage to interfere with 
any well-considered plan for somewhat modifying it. As higher stages are 
reached, the system becomes less advantageous, and also less necessary because 
trustworthy management is more easily procured. The exact point where the 
disadvantages of the system begin to outweigh the advantages is a question to 
bo decided by each Province for itself, and we are far from desiring to condemn 
any mode of giving aid that may have adapted itself to local wants, even 
though it may not commend itself to our judgment on theoretical grounds We 
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ire satisfied, hero ever, that the lmc should he drawn at an* rate below colleges 
]So association or committeo that Ins undertaken and is able to conduct a 
college should he subjected to the troublesome checks tint this system imposes 
There is also a cry special need that managers of colleges should know the income 
on winch they may confidently count Wc can scarcely conceive of a college 
springing up under this mode of aid, though colleges previously existing m3) 
accept it as i means of supplementing to 6omc extent resources tint they 
already possess Wc therefore recommend that the payment by results system 
be not applied to colleges Wc should wish to seo the line drawn considerably 
lower, but refrain from recommending that this ho done simply because we 
ire reluctant to appear to dictate upon questions which by another Rocom 
mendation we leave each Province to decide for itself 

466 The Combined System — Tins IS the name applied m Madras to the 
mode m which *ud is given to some of the schools conducted by Local Fund and 
Mumctpal Boards, and to some of the schools aided by these bodies In the 
case of the former, the teacher receives m the form of a monthly salary a 
certain fraction — a hall perhaps or a third — of what is regarded as fair remu 
neration for his services Instead of the remaining fraction, he receives a 
proportion of the grants the school may earn , this proportion being so cal- 
culated that, with fair success, he may count on drawing, when the grants 
arc paid, a sum that will bring up lus yearly income to what is considered 
adequate For example, if his services are valued at Its 30 per mensem, he 
may receive a monthly salary of perhaps Its 10 , and lus share of the yearly 
giant is so calculated that, with average success at the inspection, lie may get 
Its iso when the grants are paid But if the success of the school is greater 
01 less than a fair average, he receives a larger or a smaller sum than Rs 120 as 
tliecisomaybc Thus maintenance is secured to him and for an) thing beyond 
maintenance he is dependent on the results of lus own diligence and activity 
In schools that arc aided upon this system, the sum likely to be obtained as a result 
grant is sometimes advanced by monthly instalments "When the inspection is 
hpld and the result grant determined and paid, the manager receives any surplus 
o\er the total of the monthly payments already made, or mikes up the deficiency 
if that total is in excess of the amount that his been earned 1 he system is as 
yet little more than tentative No Code for it has been promulgated, and its 
details are different m different Districts It seems, however, if judiciously 
administered to he well adapted for primary schools, uniting as it docs some 
thing of the stability of the salary grant system with the advantages peculiar 
to the system of payment by results 

467 The System of “ Fixed P enod ” Grants — This is commonly known 
as the 1 Bengal System ’ and is applied to colleges and secondary schools through 
the whole of Northern and Central India to all classes of schools in the IS orth 
Western Provinces and the Punjab, and m a somewhat modified form to the 
primary schools of Assam Its mam features are that the grant is settled for 
a tenn of years,— in Bengal generally five,— and its amount determined hy a 
conjunct view of all the circumstances and wants of the institution aided 
The points taken into account m fixing the amount of giant are such as these 
the strength and expense of the teaching staff and establishment, the accommo 
dation the probable efficiency and pecuniary lesources, and the situation of tlie 
school whether m a populous prosperous and adv meed District where consi 
derable fees may be levied or in a less progressive locality where the amount 
raided m fees must for a time be small It is provided that the giant shall m 
no case exceed the income of the school from other sources , and in Bengal 
some other rules to be attended to m fixing the amount aie laid down Thus 
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the grant to a middlo school may not, except in certam specified Distucts ex- 
ceed two thirds of the income from pn\ate souiccs, that is, two fifths of the 
entiro expendituie Tho grant to a high school may not exceed one half of the 
income from private sources, that is, one third of the entire expenditure, or the 
grant to a college one third of tho income from private sources, that is, one 
fourth of the entire expenditure film highest rate of aid contemplated, viz , 
one half of the entire expenditure, may be given only to pnrnarj schools. Normal 
schools, female schools and middle schools in certam backward Districts If the 
subscriptions or other local resources full off, tho grant is diminished in the same 
proportion The results of examinations and other tests of efficiency begin to bo 
taken into account after a. school has been for some time aided If these are un 
satisfactory, or if the Inspector report£^at tho pay of teachers is allowed to fall 
into aircars that attendance is irregular or discipline had, — in short, that the 
management lias proved itself to be inefficient, the grant may he reduced or even 
■withdrawn at anv time Allowance is of course made for anything unsatisfactory 
that is dcaily due to causes over which managers hare no control, and tho aim 
is rather to restore to efficiency a school that lias fallen off than still farther 
to depress it by cancelling or lessening its grants But the power of depnv 
mg it of aid makes the control of the Department efficacious In Bengal it is 
also provided, with tho view of securing efficient instruction, that any teacher 
appointed by tho managers must be approved by the Department When the 
five years or other term agreed on has elapsed, tho grant n> revised , and in Ben 
gal at least where self support is increasing and new schools which stand in 
need of aid are continually springing up, it is commonly reduced upon revision 

468 The “ Fixed Period ” System its Advantages —The great advan- 
tages of this system are its simplicity and elasticity No elaborate Code is neces 
sarv Managers have only to stato their case fully, and if funds are forthcoming 
they may learn the amount of aid they can rely on without having to submit to 
the minute enquiries as to staff that the system of salary grants requires oi to 
wait until their pupils 1m e passed an examination, as is necessary under the 
system of payment by results Under this system also it is possible to appor 
tion the grant to the actual wants of the school with an ease and precision 
which are unattainable under a detailed Code Also it is possible to reduce the 
grant to a school that can tlnivc with lessened aid far more easily than under any 
more rigorously defined system, where no reduction of aid is possible without 
apparent or real infringement of tho general rules laid down Besides this 
the system, if fairly and steadily administered, secures stability as much as 
the salary grant svstem, and like it avoids tho risk of placing managers and 
inspectors in antagonism It avoids also most of the other risks, enumerated 
above, which constitute such serious drawbacks on the system of payment by 
results 

469 The “Fixed Period” System* its Disadvantages —The system 
has sometimes been alleged to hold out an inducement to false statements on 
the part of managers No doubt when subscriptions or otliei local resources 
fall off, unscrupulous managers may yield to the temptation to conceal the 
fact, and may thus continue to draw a larger grant than they are entitled to bj 
the rules But if private effort is to be enlisted at all m the work of 
education some trust must be reposed in managers, and where trust is 
reposed it may from tune to time be abused We believe that where the 
system liis been brought into working order and inspection is efficient abuses 
of tlus kin d are not more common than under other systems or m other affairs 
of life The mam disadvantage of the system is one that is liardlv separ 
able from, its distinguishing advantage of simplicity and elasticity We 
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refer to its largely arbitrary charactci Under it, the power of the Department 
in giving or refusing aid is scarcely subject to any practical limitation Every 
thing depends on administration If the administrators be fair and sympathetic 
towards private effort all goes well , but if otherwise, it must bo extremely 
difficult for private managers to obtain redress The view taken of the whole 
circumstances and wants of a school is necessarily m the last resort the view of 
the Department , and if that should in any case be biased, there is no definite 
standard to the test of wluch it can bo brought It is noteworthy, however, 
that in Bengal where the system is applied on the most extensive scale, com' 
plaints are upon the whole conspicuous by their absence Still the dis 
advantage exists and may at times give nso to practical abuse It would help 
to place private effort m a secure position if the reasons for any refusal of aid 
were definitely stated If real injustice has been done to managers who are 
dissatisfied with the decision of the Department, at least public opinion would 
ho brought to bear Y> o therefore recommend that every application for a 
grant m aid receive an official reply, and tn case of refusal that the reasons 
fir i tell refitml h° given Tina Recommendation sliould be regarded, however, 
as applying under alj systems of grants m aid 


Again, it seems possible that the Department may bo so interested m 
the success of one of its own schools, or in tlio success of some school under 
purate management, as to refuse aid to a new school which may possibly 
n erfere with such success though a wider new of the true interests of 
dueation might lead to the new school receiving aid Even in Bengal sucli 
deve / , 00<:urrecl 1Ve therefore recommend Hat II, e proximity of a 

parlmental or of an aided eckool he not rega, deim of itself a mfficml 
one 1 1 ,‘„f r t0 a non department 1 1 Khool The Recommendation is 

which H,r ay ? e needed Uml " any SJ,stom ’ lut 11 rrovides against a dangc. to 
which this system seems specially exposed 

is th^ d ^ antaSe 0t , tUc systcra ' ” s com rarcd with that of salary grants, 
tenSLv?rim“ e « 0 “ , '' lj ' t ? rll ‘ Cc£,ic,c ' lc ? of “a* no strong 

Benn-il ? 1 * 1F ^ Ua ity as years P nss on The provision m force m 

Bengal requiring aU teachers on their appointment to bo approved by the 

noX "f ceStT » some degree provided the geneml snpo 

manners hut ’“V* ad ‘‘ r In ™ w ond praotieaUy Lpresscd on 
other Provinces where Z syE" “ad‘opW PrcC ”‘ IOn " ° bSerral m ““ 


whichlo much depmds m Sm.n.sSw 6111 I ! efects 111 lts Buies —A sj stem m 
few inheient defects , and complaints h" “ Utt , lB upoa rules ll1s necessarily 
dealt within a snhseouent ^ P , ° a 'n'mimstratlve details will be 

to the wants of a locality and the nrol w “ Chapter But Tvheu statements as 
have to he made hyarmheaii tafn P r ? Darce3 “nd prospects of a school 

decided on by officials wlm In F ^ nt f’ anti tlien in quirccl into, weighed, and 
hesitate to roemnmen^or ^ancho^ a^rarft °f ^ nowle p = e n 11 *^ who therefore 

report of the local inspectin'- Officer H 1 for a term of years on the mere 
where the conditions of aid are moreT^'Ti SrCater ^ptation to delay than 
point out the des.rab.hty of malmn ° ^ ^ We thmI “ " c11 to 

school as short and simple as circ5mslo P BSS i 0t . <>bt w mmS ° Srant for ”“ y 
have helped to extend erliWi i 11111811111068 a(Jm,t Private effort that might 
P extend education has sometimes been lost through pure delay 

« ett * 1 it 7— u ” dcr ~ a **« 

Bengal, where private effort Ins ,1 aiIurc to create a single aided college m 
cation, may not havo some eon 6 ° TaSt a wor ^ a ^ °tber stages of edu- 

^ ° 6 ™ e “nnection with the fact above referred to, of grants 
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to colleges being restricted to one fourth of their entire expenditure In Madras, 
where so many aided colleges have sprung up, the grant was formerly one half, 
though with the increase of self support it has now been reduced to one third, 
of the salaries of all instructors qualified according to the rules Tbe question 
may fitly engage the attention of those possessed of local knowledge who may 
lie consulted in the general revision of the grant-in aid rules which we shall 
subsequently recommend 

471. The “Fixed Period ” System Summary . — This system has been 
objected to on the ground that it does not strictly comply with the provisions 
of the Despatch of 1854, that grants are to he made for specific objects and not 
for the general expenses of the school On the other hand, the system has 
worked well for manv years, and has received the repeated approval of the 
Secretary of State Under it everything depends on fair and painstaking ad 
ministration by officers who are earnestly desirous of promoting private effort 
If this indispensable condition bo secured, the system is well fitted to promote 
secondary and collegiate euucation 

472 The System of Capitation Grants on the average monthly At 
tendance — This s\stem is applied m Bengal to some girls* schools The rate 
is 4 annas a head, but the total grant must not exceed Its 10 per mensem 
Tins system is m force only for those girls’ schools which are attached to hoys’ 
schools, and in which the teachers employed m the latter instruct the girls at 
special hours in addition to their oidmary duties The system may he useful 
in such cases, but is obviously unfitted for anything beyond what may be 
called the pioneer stage of education 

473 Special Grants —Such are the systems undei which grants are given 
in aid of the constant expenses of schools maintained by private effort Addi 
tional grants are offered m all thcPiovmces ou account of special expendituio 
that is incurred from tunc to time Thus there are provisions f 01 aid in the erec 
tion of school buildings and the purchase of their sites, in the supply of furniture, 
scientific and gymnastic apparatus, books for libraries, and maps Under the 
“ fixed period ’ system outlay upon bbraries is included among tbe ordinary- 
expenses taken into account when tbe regular grant is determined The 
rules for building grants are in some Provinces tolerably definite, but those 
for other occasional aid are for the most part vague, and seem to have been of 
little benefit to managers In Madras, for example, grants for libraries may be 
given “ at such intervals as the Director of Pubho Instruction may consulci 
“ expedient’ , hut hardly any effect has been given to this rule In our Chapters 
on Secondary and Collegiate Education we have pointed out the need of aiding 
in the formation of libraries for all the more advanced institutions 

474 Systems of Grants in-aid summarised —In thus reviewing the 
various methods m which aid is granted, we have called attention to some of the 
leading advantages and disadvantages of each, and while avoiding all sugges 
tions of revolutionary change in any system which has grown np in a Province 
and which may he presumed to be suited to its wants, we have yet adverted to 
some defects in the details of each With regard to some of these defects, we 
have made special Recommendations Tor others we propose a remedy of a 
more general kind It soems to us to bo one of the essential conditions of due 
encouragement being afforded to private effort, that the rules according to 
which aid is given be fairly satisfactory to those who already are or who a e 
likely to become, managers of aided institutions We do not of course mean 
tbattbeir views are to be accepted without criticism, hut their voice should 

101 
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1)0 a potent one ra settling the terms on which private parties are invited to 
help the State m educating the people A system may look admirable on 
paper, but if it is unacceptable to those whom it directly affects, the amount of 
voluntary effort evoked by it must bo small It is those who have long been 
working under the systems as they are, or who being engaged in educational 
work have still remained outside those systems, that can best suggest remedies 
for the defects which we have not provided against by specific Recommendations 
They may also he able to point to further improvements in detail which 
will still further encourage aided effort and contribute to a wider extension 
of the means of education "We therefore recommend that jcith the object 0} 
rendering assistance to schools in the form best suited to the circumstances of 
each Province, and thus calling forth the largest amount of local co operation, 
the grant in aid rules be revised by the Local Governments m concert 1 01th the 
managers of schools, and further that in this revision the rules be so defined 
as to avoid any ambiguity as to the amount and duration of the aid to which an 
institution may be entiHed, the conditions of grants for buildings, apparatus 
and furniture being clearly stated , and (hat special reference be had to the 
complaints that have been made against existing systems, particulai ly the com 
plaints dwell upon in this Report We believe that such revision vill do much 
to remove any obstacles that private enterprise may have encountered in the 
past, and to secure for it a wide and constantly growing field of usefulness m 
the future The complaints mentioned in tho last Recommendation are not 
only the defects already touched on, but tlioso we shall afterwards enumerate 
when we come to deal with the mam points brought before us in the evidence 
and memorials On some of these last we shall express our own opinion, but 
all complaints alike should be carefully weighed in every Province by repre 
sentatives of the Department on the ODe hand and of private effort on the other 
Even complaints not wholly justifiable may sometimes point to improvements 
that may he wisely introduced into the revised Code of rules 

475 . Further Recommendations — Certain general principles, besides 
those already stated, should be clearly and steadily kept m view by those en- 
trusted with this revision of the grant in aid rules in the different Provinces 
Some method may be discovered of applying them under any system We 
shall state them in the form of Recommendations We accordingly recommend 
that while existing State institutions of the higher older should be maintained 
incomplete efficiency wherever they aie necessary, the improvement and ex- 
tension of privately managed institutions be the principal care of the Depart 
ment It is far from our wish to deprive any District of any existing means 
of education that it may require , and as there are many localities where the 
place of departmental institutions that are much required cannot yet be sup 
plied] by private effort, we think it necessary to state that such institution 
should not only be maintained, but maintained in full efficiency At the same 
time it is not less the true interest than it 19 the avowed policy of the State that 
private effoit be increasingly relied on for supplying the means of all general 
education in its higher stages The rules should therefore be such as to make 
it clear that to evoke guide, and strengthen private effort is the object to 
n Inch the main attention of the Department should always be given 

We also recommend that, in ordinal y circumstances, the further extension 
of secondary education in any District be left to the operation of the grant in aid 
system, as soon as that District ts provided tcilh an efficient high school , Govern- 
t lent oi other, alo g with its necessary feeders We considei it expedient tliat 
every District sli tdd have at least one high school In any District where 
private effort has not yet established such a school and u here there is no reason- 
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able prospect of its doing so, we consider it legitimate for the Department to 
supply tins amount of the means of secondary instruction for a time. Beyond 
tins minimum provision no direct departmental effort should be made in the 
field of secondary education , but the rules should be such that private enter- 
prise may not find it too hard a task to afford such extension of secondary' 
education as the good of the community may require 

Further we recommend that it be a general principle that the grant in. 
aid should depend — 

(а) on locality,— % e , that larger proportionate grants be given to 
schools in backward Districts , 

(б) on the class of institutions, t e , that larger proportionate grants 

be given to those in which a large amount of self support 
cannot be expected, e g , girls' schools and schools for loicet 
castes and backward races 

The Bengal or “fixed period " system is the only one that directly recog- 
nises differences in tho advancement of localities as an clement in determining 
the rate of aid Under other systems greater difficulties m carrying out our 
Recommendation may arise, though they need not he insuperable believe 
that local knowledge will find some means of securing the necessary elasticity 
under any system 

Finally, in this connection, wo recommend that Ike following be adopted as 
general principles to regulate the amount of grants in aid, except in cases tn 
which Recommendations for special aid have been made — 

(a) That no grant be given to an institution which has become self 

supporting by means of fees, and which needs no further deve 
lopment to meet the wants of the locality 

(b) That the amount of State aid (exclusive of scholarships from 

public funds) do not exceed one half of the entire expenditure 
on an institution 

(c) That, as <x general rule, Ihts maximum rate of aid be given only 

to girls' schools, primary schools, and Normal schools 
In rcfcrenco to tho principle laid down in the first of these three clauses, 
(<*), wo consider it to ho not less important that aid should cease when no 
longer needed, than that it should bo given liberally when really required 
It must he remembered that, with the limited sum allotted to education in 
any Province, |whatcver is spent on one institution is so much taken away from 
the extension of education elsewhere, and that however distant it may still be, 
self support is the goal at w Inch c\ cry institution should strenuously aim An 
institution that has nttaincd the honourable condition of supporting itself by 
the fees it ruses need not cease to be connected with the State It may still 
bo helped by inspection if it so de«ire, and maj still receive, when necessary, 
special grants for its library, its apparatus, or other occasional necessities which 
the fees may not suffice to cover It may still furnish returns to the Department 
and remain amongst the number of “ public " schools But when able without 
aid from the State to do the work it aims at, it should not even desire such 
aid It may happen, however, that a school which is self supporting at a 
lower stage may need aid if it is to be raised to a higher Tor example, a 
middle school may meet all its expenses bj its fees, and yet if it is to become 
a high school, aid mav be required Its managers should not he refused assist- 
ance in making it a high school if one is needed to meet the wants of the 
locality W ith regard to the second clause, (6), wo would explain tliat 
scholarships awarded by tho State are no portion of the grant, though they 
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may happen to beheld in an aided institution. They nro conferred upon the 
individual pupil, without regard to the mode in which the institution is managed 
at which he chooses to study, provided only it is approved by the Department. 
In reference to the third clause, (c), we would point out that in ordinary cases 
aid amounting to less than half of the expenditure of a school ought to be sufli- 
cient. With the exceptions we liavo noted, a school that is unable to meet 
more than half its outlay from local resources, including fees, should be regarded 
as a school for which no solid demand lias as yet arisen. Cases, however, mil 
sometimes occur where, from the unprogressh o character of a District or other 
special cause, this statement may require some limitation. By inserting the 
words * as a general rulo * we mean to leave room for the cxcrciso of a wise dis- 
cretion. 

Most of the principles we havo dwelt on have liecn attended to in one or 
other of the Codes already in force; but all should he allowed to exert a con- 
trolling influence in the revision which nil the Codes should now receive. 


Section 5 — Sufficiency or Insufficiency of the Amount of Aid at present 
afforded to private Effort. 

476- Principles to he followed in determining the necessary Kate 
of Aid • — It is plainly desirable to indicate in tins lteport how far the aid afforded 
to private effort is sufficient or insufficient in amount. The question, however, 
presents so many difficulties tint it is impossible to pronounce any judgment on it 
with the confidence and precision that its importance undoubtedly deserves. 
The aid required for the full efficiency of institutions varies almost indefinitely 
according to the situation and other circumstances of each. A rate of aid suffi- 
cient, or more than sufficient, in one District to secure fair efficiency or even 
steady progress, may he quite inadequate in another. Thus, it is almost im- 
possible to give even a general indication of wliat rate of aid should be given 
to each class of institutions in each Province; wbilo it is quito impo-sible 
to lay down rigid rules on a question that is necessarily so complicated and so 
largely dependent on local peculiarities. The only approach to a principle 
capable of fair application to all classes of privately managed institutions, is to 
compare the amount of aid with the amount of public funds which the Depart- 
ment lias found it necessary to spend in each Province on each class of institu- 
tions under its own direct management. The general efficiency of departmental 
institutions is universally acknowledged, and it may lie presumed that there 
lias been little or no waste of public funds in securing this efficiency. The 
amount required in departmental institutions by way of supplement to the 
sum raised from fees, endowments and subscriptions, will therefore throw' some 
light upon the question of the amount of money wliich must be forthcoming 
in addition to that which comes in the way of self-support, if aided in- 
stitutions are to be made as stable and efficient as departmental institutions for 
the most part are Incases where departmental institutions enjoy exception- 
ally huge endowments or subscriptions, this mode of calculation would no 
doubt lead us to assign to aided institutions a smaller amount of aid tlian 
they really require. But such eases are so few tliat, except perhaps in the 
colleges of Bombay and the North-Western Provinces, this element will not 
materially distuib the conclusions to which the principle w ill guide us It 
may be convenient to illustrate the principle which we adopt \>y an example 
A departmental institution may raise, say, 40 per cent, of its entire expense by 
means of fees or endowments, and therefore needs 60 per cent, of its expense 
to be supplied from public funds, if it h» to be stable and efficient. It seems 
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safe to infer that any institution in the same District and providing instruction 
at the same stage, must also obtain from one external source or other at least 
60 per cent, of its entire outlay, if it is to he equally stable and efficient. In 
the case however of the non-dcpartmcntal institution, the 60 per cent, must not 
be expected from public funds. It is an important element in the grant-in-aid 
system that part of the expense of the aided institution should he provided by its 
managers from private resources of their own. As to the share of the total expense 
that should thus ho provided from private resources, no absolute rule can be laid 
down ; nor is it possible to say wbat proportion of the total expenditure the 
State will find it necessary to afford if the institution is to be maintained. 
Everything depends on the ability and disposition of the managers, and on their 
zeal in the cause of education. Some managers will persevere in their efforts 
although nearly all the expense that is not met by fees he thrown on them. 
Others will he discouraged and will retire if the larger proportion of the defi- 
ciency left, after reckoning the fees, is not awarded to them from public funds. 
In a rough and general way it may he perhaps laid down, though certainly not 
as a rule to he universally applied, that the sum necessary to supplement the 
amount of self-support attained by the institution may he equally divided 
between the managers and the State. This can only be taken as an approxi- 
mate average of wbat the rate ought to he. In wealthy Districts where educa- 
tion is appreciated, it might justly he considerably less. In backward Districts, 
it might with equal justice be considerably more. Thus in the case supposed, 
if a departmental institution, being self-supporting to the extent of 40 per cent, 
of its entire cost, needs 60 per cent, of that cost to be furnished by the State, 
it may be held that, since an aided institution providing instruction of the 
same grade will also require 60 per cent, of its entire cost to be supplied from 
without, half of this, or 30 per cent., may be reasonably expected from the 
State. In some cases no doubt a grant of less than half the deficiency after fees 
have been deducted will enable an institution to do the work it aims at, espe- 
cially if it has any endowments to fall back on; but in other cases, a grant of 
less than half the deficiency might result in the loss of the institution to the 
general system of education. The only real security that the amount of aid ne- 
cessary in each case will be given depends on an earnest desire on the part of the 
Head of the Department to encourage private effort to the full. Still, for the 
purposes of this section of the present Chapter, the principle of the deficiency 
being equally shared between the managers and the State may be taken as a 
practically satisfactory guide. It may be observed that this principle would enable 
the State, in cases where private effort can he elicited, to secure the provision 
of the means of collegiate and secondary education at less than one-fourth of the 
expense at which such education is at present provided by direct departmental 
agency. "We have already seen, that aided colleges and secondary schools cost 
on the average only half as much as similar departmental institutions. Accord- 
in" to the general principle explained above, the proportionate rate of aid to be 
afforded by the State to an aided institution would be half the ratio of the State 
expenditure to the whole expenditure on a departmental institution of the 
same class. Hence the whole cost of the aided institution being one-half, 
and the proportionate rate of aid being also one-half, the net outlay of the State 
on the aided institution would be one-fourth of its outlay on the departmental 
institution. This, however, refers only to strictly educational funds. In the 
case of the aided institution, the State would further save whatever expenses 
are incurred on account of pensions to the teachers employed in the depart- 
mental institution, and also a large part of the expenses incurred for build- 
ings. 

As the result of these considerations, it may be held that the aid afforded is 
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fairly sufficient, or at least not manifestly insufficient, when it hears to the 
entire cost of the aided institution half the ratio which the expenditure from 
public funds bears to the eAtire cost of a similar and similarly situated institu- 
tion managed by the Department directly. 


477. Application of the Principle to existing Facts.— With the view 
of applying this principle to the rates of aid at present given, and so of determin. 
ing, to the limited extent which we regard as possible, how far existing rates of 
aid are adequate, we have prepared a statement showing the proportion of the 
whole cost that is borne by public funds in the case of departmental and aided 
institutions in the various Provinces and at the various stages of instruction. 
In column 4 we briefly express our opinion of the sufficiency or insufficiency 
of the present rate of aid when the test we have described is applied to it.' 


Kune of Province and Class of Institution 

Percentage of 
coat borne by 
public funds in 
departmental 
institutions 

Percentage of 
cost borne by 
public funda ,n 
aided matitu- 

Sufficiency of the rate of 
aid in column 3, accord 
mg to the principle 
adopted. 


3 

3 

4 

( Colleges (English) . 
Madras . . 4 Secondary Schools 

(. Primary Schools 
j Colleges (English) 
Bombay . . < Secondary Schools 

( Primary Schools 
f Colleges (English) 
Benoal . . < Secondary Schools 

(. Pi imary Schools 

North-Western ( Colleges (English) 
Provinces and-< Secondary Schools 
Ovdu. (. Primary Schools 

f Colleges (English) 
Punjab . Secondary Schools 

(. Prim try Schools 

Crwui Pp.o- C g“lle s o. (Dosl.sl.) . 
YiM-rs 1 Secondary Schools 

mct ’- l l’rimnry School, 

As5.11 . . X Secondary School. . 

(.Primary Schools 

Coouq . . / Secondary School, . 

(.Primary Schools 
IIaidarabad As-1 c , . 

».o> 50 D„4 Roofer SehooU . 

mien J Primary Schools 

8 l 46 

54 25 
8033 

63 66 

5* 98 

85 15 

67 79 
42-47 
9687 

70 49 

9i 13 

93 55 

95 6i 

88 23 
8687 

88 go 

87 26 

89 10 

53 43 

100 

8663 

88 52 
98 23 

91 81 

23 65 

21 95 
4041 
I3'2I 

29 15 

27 35 

X5 12 

32 28 

26 28 

35 78 

47 46 

43 50 
None 
45*u 

37 48 
None. 

5 I22 

45 62 
3982 

64 19 
None. 

5641 

None. 

21 93 

Inadequate 

Inadequate. 

App irently adequate. 
Inadequate. 

Adequate. 

Inadequate. 

Inadequate. 

Adequate. 

Adequate. 

Appai cntly adequate. 

Adequate. 

Inadequate. 

Adequate. 

Apparently adequate 
Adequate. 

Apparently adequate 

Apparently adequate. 

Inadequate. 


In this statement we have not taken Normal schools into account, because 
in all Provinces they are too few to afford sufficient grounds for any comparison 
between those under private managers and those managed by the Department ; 
and also because we regard as legitimate any amount of aid that may bo found 
necessary to secure the establishment of such schools by private effort, provided 
there be no interference with Recommendation No. 13 of the present Chapter. 

478. The general Result of the Enquiry —Thus it will bo seen that 
according to the standard explained in the last too paragraphs, the aid at 
present giien is in a majority of instances fairly adequate. We arc however 
reluctant to express a decided opinion in the case of primary schools, for a 
reason that will he given in the next paragraph. It vull be observed that in 
some cases our statement contains no expression of opinion. In Bengal the 
departmental primary schools are insignificant in number and maintained only 
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in a fen- outlying and very backward places. They thus afford no guidance in 
determining tho proper rato of aid for similar schools under private managers. 
It, therefore, becomes necessary to take other considerations into account. 
It will bo observed that, setting aside Assam, in which, ns in Bengal, the 
departmental primary schools are few, tho Department has found it necessary 
to contribute from public funds to tho schools under its own management 
a proportion of their gross outlay varying from 93*55 per cent, in the North- 
Western Provinces <0 80*33 P cr cent, in Madras. The principle we have 
followed would thus lead to tho conclusion that the rato of aid to a primary 
school should be somowlicro botween 47 and 40 per cent, of its gross expense, 
and certainly not so low as 26-28 per cent., the average proportion in Bengal. 
Again, the grants actually given in other Provinces vary from 64-19 per cent, 
of tho total expenso in Assam, to 21*93 P cr ccn ^- iu tho ITaidarabad Assigned 
Districts; and this last, and oven tho more liberal rato of 27-35 per cent, in 
Bombay, we have pronounced inadequate. Moreover in Assam, which of all 
tho Provinces is most closely connected with Bengal, the rate at which aid is 
given to primary schools is much tho most liberal in India. Tutting these 
various considerations together, wo can come to no other conclusion than tliat 
the rato prevailing at present in Bengal is altogether inadequate to secure 
efficiency, if judged by the standard of other Provinces. The declared attitude 
of the Government of Bengal to primary education should, however, not be 
forgotten. That Government regards its contribution to primary schools as an 
expression of interest in the success of tho institutions maintained by the 
people for themselves ; as a mark of encouragement to villages, teachers and 
pupils; nnd as an inccntivo to them to raise within moderate limits their 
standard of instruction ; rather than as a means to enablo them to incur in* 
creased expenditure in the establishment and maintenance of their schools. It 
recognises a danger of Government being substituted for the village as tho 
paymaster of tho guru, with no improvement in the latter’s position. At 
the samo time the Bengal Government appears to have practically admitted 
tho inadequacy, even under the conditions stated above, of tho aid afforded 
ta primary schools, by tho steady increase of the primary grant from 
Bs. 4,00,000 in 1880-Si to Its. 7,00,000 for the current year 1883-84. With 
regard to tho aided colleges of the North-Western Provinces and Oudli, it may 
appear that the present rate of aid is adequate; but the problem is in tliis case 
complicated by the large endowments which some departmental colleges pos- 
sess, and by the special footing on which tho Canning College stands. The 
question whether sufficient aid is given in this Province to colleges of the 
ordinary typo under private managers, is one that should he carefully con- 
sidered in tho revision of the rules which wo have recommended. The evidence 
before ns appears to show that tho encouragement to such colleges is at present 
extremely small. In the case of the colleges of Bengal also, certain special 
circumstances must be taken into account. Tho maximum grant allowed by 
the rules in force in that Province is 25 per cent, of tho total expenditure, 
■while the grant actually drawn is only 15 per cent., and tho principle we have 
adopted would point to a grant of about 34 per cent. On the other hand, it 
must be observed that all existing aided colleges in Bengal are situated in 
Calcutta, where there is a large and steadily increasing demand for collegiate 
education, and that tho fee-rates at the Presidency College are so high as to 
make it probable that as the number oE students increases, nearly all the 
additional students will enter colleges under private management, which will 
thus receive a large accession of income. Tliis source of income is so im* 
portant that tho unaided colleges of Calcutta support themselves from their 
fee-receipts, supplemented by the surplus revenue from their school depart- 
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ments, and have never applied for a grant-in-aid ; and we have here an illus- 
tration of the impossibility of applying the standard which we have adopted 
without 3ar"e allowance for special circumstances. The most probable conclusion 
from the facts bearing on the colleges of Bengal is that in the city of Calcutta 
a rate of -25 per cent, will he sufficient, hut that for the country Districts 
of the Province, where no aided college has yet been established by private 
effort, the rate should be raised to 33 per cent. Setting aside the cases 
in which wc are unprepared to express a definite opinion, it appears that tlie 
rate of aid to all secondary schools, except those of Madras, is adequate, and to 
those of some Provinces, especially Bengal and Assam, decidedly liberal; 
tliat the aid to the secondary schools of Madras and to the primary schools 
of the Punjab falls below the standard ; hut that the only cases in which 
the aid must be pronounced to he decidedly insufficient, according to the standard 
that we have adopted, are the colleges of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, and the 
primary schools of Bombay, Bengal and the Haidarabad Assigned Districts. 
In that aspect of the question which we are now considering, the Depart- 
ment cannot in other cases he justly charged with having discouraged 
private effort by any manifest insufficiency in the aid extended to it. That 
there may bo individual institutions which receive less aid than they are 
entitled to is not impossible ; but except in the cases we have noticed, the 
Department seems to have established a reasonably fair proportion between the 
support afforded to schools under private managers and the support afforded to 
those under its own immediate management. Whether it should have estab- 
lished or retained in its own hands so many colleges, or at any rate so many 
secondary schools, is of course a totally different question from that with which 
we aro here concerned. It has indeed been, clearly shown in the third section 
of the present Chapter that private effort for the provision of advanced instruc- 
tion has not been encouraged or extended as it might have been ; but this 
result wc are disposed to ascribe, not so much to the insufficiency of the aid 
bestowed on already existing institutions, as to the absence of effort to increase 
their number, to the unnecessary establishment in some Provinces of depart- 
mental colleges and schools, to the distinct and strong preference given to 
departmental over private agency which has marked in varying degrees the 
educational history of every Province except Bengal, the Central Provinces and 
Assam, and from which, so far as colleges aro concerned, even Bengal is not 
exempt ; and above all to tbe public feeling which has been created in these and 
in other ways. In succeeding sections of this Chapter wc shall advert to errors 
in practical administration which have discouraged private effort, and shall call 
attention to a variety of means by which such effort may he more extensively 
elicited. If those errors arc corrected and those means steadily employed, we 
believe that, with the exceptions already noted, the present rates of aid, without 
being materially enhanced, may call forth a largely increased amount of private 
enterprise in supplying the means of education. 

479. Cautions in applying the Standard employed— It must be care- 
fully observed that we do not mean to lay down the standard which we have here 
employed as a rule that should be applied to any individual case. No such stand- 
ard can measure the real wants of institutions, and aid should not exceed, ns 
it should not fall below, what is indispensable for complete efficiency. The 
amount needed to secure efficiency must always depend very largely on local 
circumstances and on the class of institutions dealt with. For instance, in the 
case of primary schools, wc should regret to see any attempt to limit aid to 
half the difference between the fees and tbe total cost. Private effort will 
hardly be put forth to maintain primary schools except to secure the 
means of livelihood, or from motives of pure benevolence. In both cases the 
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limitation of State aid to the same amount as is contributed by managers from 
resources other than fees, would seriously check private effort. In the former 
class of cases it might often put an end to it. Besides, such calculations have 
no proper place in that system of payment hy results, upon which primary edu- 
cation is chiefly aided. We see no reason why an aided primary school should 
receive only one-half the proportion of its outlay which a departmental primary 
school requires to maintain efficiency, — no reason in fact why the proportion of 
its expense that is home by public funds should not he equal to that so borne 
in a' departmental school, always provided that no conflict arises with Re- 
commendation No. 13. In judging of the proper amount of aid to colleges 
and secondary schools, in the maintenance of which many other motives come 
into play, we should wish the standard we have applied to be much more 
decidedly kept in view. Again, with regard to more advanced institutions, 
much must depend on tho size that classes may ho expected to attain. For 
t example, an institution for the provision of advanced education in a remote 
or backward District (supposing it to he one that should exist or receive aid 
at all), may warrantably expect larger proportionate aid than is needed by a 
similar institution in a great educational centre, where efficiency will naturally 
secure a large attendance and a corresponding income from fees. Or, again, 
when departmental and aided colleges are in competition, the proper rate of 
aid will depend to a considerable extent on the rate of fee in the departmental 
college For example, in Calcutta, where the fee in the departmental college 
is larger hy Rs. 7 a month (Rs. 12 to 5), or in Bombay were it is larger by Rs. 4 
a month (Rs. 10 to 6), than that which aided colleges are expected to charge, 
the opportunity for self-support afforded to an aided collego is much greater 
than in Madras, where the difference allowed between the fees of tho two 
elassesof colleges is only Rs. a month (Rs. 5 to Rs. 3J), and therefore 
the rat$ of aid may legitimately be less. In other towns and Districts similar 
local peculiarities may require to be kept in view. Thus it is only in the 
roughest and most general way that any such test as we have used should he 
employed to determine the sufficiency or insufficiency of aid. Wc would 
further remark that if the rate of aid he increased, as in the case of colleges 
at all events is so manifestly required, it will devolve ou the Department to 
see that the augmented aid is well applied. The object of an enhanced grant 
is to extend education and increase its efficiency, not to economise the funds 
of managers. The fitness of managers to he entrusted with a larger share of 
public funds must he shown hy a strengthened staff and improved appliances, 
and hy tho increased efficiency to which these will certainly lead in course of 
time. 

480. Sufficiency or Insufficiency of Aid to Girls’ Schools —The 
principle we have employed to ascertain the sufficiency or insufficiency of 
grants generally, can ho only partially applied in the case of girls* schools. In 
Bengal, Assam, Coorg, •and the Haidarabad Assigned Districts, departmental 
schools for girls are cither wholly wanting or so few in number that no safe 
inference regarding the proper rate of aid can he drawn from the proportion of 
the total outlay which the Department has found it necessary to assign from 
public funds to its own schools. In the case of the remaining Provinces, it 
is, however, desirable to compare the percentage of the total cost that is at pre- 
sent supplied from public funds to tl\c two classes of institutions. In stating 
the facts hearing upon this point, we think it best to take only primary verna- 
cular schools into account. No doubt, a few aided girls’ schools of a more 
advanced character exist, and they generally receive aid at lower rates than 
primary girls’ schools ; hut these advanced institutions arc so few and excep- 
tional that it seems fairer to consider only that class of aided girls’ schools v, hick 
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is by far the largest, and -which most exactly resembles tlio schools under 
departmental management. The facts may bo shown thus — 


Sint ol Provence. 

Percent* of eo*t ■ 
borne tr public fnnil* 

in driartmenUl 
girl*’ »il ml* , 

Percentage of co»t 
borm, br pul lie fond* 
in Biilitl girl*’ 

Ml eel. 

Stiff cienej of tbo nte 
of *1 1 in column 3, 
■ccording t/> tbr pnn 
Cipte ndoptci 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Madras .... * 

94 80 

28 59 

Inadequate. 

Bombay 

9850 

23 55 

Ditto , 

Noith-We«tern Frounces and Oad" 

96 96 

39 38 

Ditto. 

Punjab 

97 >o i 

38 54 

Ditto 

Central Provinces 

9s 73 

2972 

Ditto 


There can hardly be a doubt that when the Department finds it necessary 
to rely on public funds for nearly the whole outlay on its own schools, a 
rate of aid which very slightly exceeds one-third in two Provinces and falls be- 
low one-tliird in three, holds out small encouragement for any one to undertake 
the responsibilities and encounter the difficulties which are still inseparable 
from the maintenance of female schools. At the same time it is well to bear 
in mind that though the amount of self-support attainable by any girls’ school 
is still insignificant everywhere, aided schools aro generally better situated 
than departmental schools for raising some small portion of their expenditure 
by means of fees. We think, it advisable to support the conclusion to which the 
principle wo have adopted has led us with regard to fire Provinces, by a Table 
which may help us to decide the same question with regard to tlio remaining 
four, and which contains some further useful information concerning the pro- 
gress of female education. 


Aided Girls ' Schools (for natives only) in the years iSyo-yi and 1SS/S2. 
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In this Table wo include all classes of aided girls* schools, the few ad- 
vanced ns well as the many primary. Thus the percentage of aid shown is not 
the same as in the last tabular statement, which refers to primary schools 
alone This Table shows that only where the number of girls’ schools has been 
extremely small, hag the rato of aid in any Province ever approached the 
proportion of one-half the total outlay which we have approximately laid 
down. It further shows that tho rate of aid has diminished since 1870-7;, 
slightly in Madras, considerably in Bengal, the North-TVestern Provinces and 
the Punjab; while it has not very much increased in Bombay, and that the 
percentage of aid has diminished by 54 for India as a whole. In the Central 
Provinces the falling oil shown in the Table is very great; but in 7870-71 
there was but ono girls’ school in the Province, so that in this case there is no 
sufficient ground for any comparison. 

Again, the rate of aid to girls’ schools may he compared with the rate of 
aid in each of the Provinces to primary schools generally. The comparison 
is as follows: — 


Kama of Protirce. 

[Ut* of >id to primary 

tctiooli generally 

of Bid to girl,' 
Bcliooln. 

Madras . . . . . 

40*47 per cent. 

27 33 T er cent. 

Bombay . 

27-35 » 

23 59 >, 

Bengal . 

* 2 frs 8 „ 

30 83 « 

North-Western Provinces and Oudli 

43'5° ,, 

37 68 „ 

Punjab 

37 48 

3 1 79 .» 

Central Provinces 

45'6s 

29*45 >. 

A«sam 

64-19 „ 

43 °4 

Coorg ..... 

56-41 

52 >7 i» 

Haidarabad Assigned Districts 

93 .. 

63 1 1 „ 


Prom this it appears that in every Province, except Bengal (and the 
Haidambad Assigned Districts, in which however there are only four aided girls’ 
schools), less proportionate aid is given to the managers of girls’ schools than 
to tho managers of primary schools generally. This is true even under tho 
results system in Bombay, where the rates which it is possible for a girls’ school 
to earn are double those given to boys’ schools, but where owing to irregularity 
of attendance and the other difficulties peculiar to female education, a sufficient 
grant is never earned It must always be remembered that the difficulty 
of maintaining an efficient girls' school is incomparably greater than that 
of maintaining any other hind of educational institution. In Madras, the 
Central Provinces and Assam, the deficiency in the encouragement given to 
girls’ schools, as compared to other elementary schools, is particularly marked. 
Thus all lines of enquiry lead to the conclusion that extremely inadequate 
encouragement has hitherto been given everywhere to those who have come 
forward to assist the State in the peculiarly difficult undertaking of educating 
the women of India. We cannot but think that in this department of educa- 
tion there are grounds for special encouragement being given. If even with 
tlie^limited encouragement liitherto afforded, the number of pupils attending 
aided schools for girls has risen from 25,095 to 44,708 in the last eleven 
years, we are confident that an enhanced rate of aid will produce Iaree and 
beneficent results in a field in which, as wo shall show in Section 7 of tho 
present Chapter, private enterprise ought on many grounds to ho particularly 
encouraged. 
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Section 6— Points suggested bg the Evidence, Memorials, and Provincial 
Reports, as to the various bystems of Aid and their Administration. 

481 . Introductory.— A large mass of facts and opinions tearing on the 
methods employed to encourage private enterprise in education has been laid 
before us. Some of these criticisms arc purely theoretical ; others, while based 
on experience, are drawn from consideration of hut a narrow circle of facts, 
and make no allowance for opposing circumstances that are yet very obvious. 
Some points, also, that arc prominent in the evidence we have already found occa- 
sion to deal with, as, for instance, in our discussion of the various grant-in-aid 
systems. Some, too, must be afterwards considered in connection with the 
question of closing or transferring departmental institutions. IV o shall there- 
fore not attempt to record all that has been brought before us, hut simply 
su mm arise such points not elsewhere disposed of as Beem worth considering in 
the revision of the rules, under the following general heads; (i) systems; (2) 
amounts obtainable ; (3) conditions of aid ; and (4) administration. What is 
here said under the first two heads must be regarded as supplementary to 
previous paragraphs of the Report. It must bo carefully borne in mind 
that our assent is not implied to all, or necessarily to any, of the views 
expressed. We may sometimes make comments of our own ; but tho main 
purpose of this section is to give a resumd of what has actually been advanced 
by those who speak from the standpoint of private effort, and thus to make 
clear their wants and feelings. Iheso it is necessary to take into account, whe- 
ther the complaints made aro or are not u ell founded. Again, it should be 
observed that some of the arrangements complained of, as for instance certain 
reductions of grants, sometimes originated with, and often were sanctioned by, 
the local Governments, and cannot be charged upon the Department only. But 
from the point of view of private managers, the Department and the local 
Government are virtually one. It must also bo borne in mind that some re- 
presentatives of private effort make few complaints or none at all. Natural- 
ly, evidence of that class makes no appearance in this section, and but little 
anywhere in the Report. Those who have to inquire into the character and 
working of a system, must always give their main, if not their exclusive, 
attention to the charges actually brought against it. In our next section we 
shall endeavour to suggest remedies for so many of the complaints enumera- 
ted here as appear to us to have a solid basis. 


482- Evidence bearing on Systems of Aid- — Though there is some com- 
plaint that the rules of the salary-grant system are unnecessarily complex, the 
only one of the three chief systems against which, as a system, complaints are 
numerous is that of payment by results. We have already recommended that, 
this method of aid be not applied to colleges, and therefore we need not 
recount what witnesses have advanced on that point. Besides the disadvan- 
tages enumerated in Section 4 of this Chapter, it has been pointed out how 
little encouragement the system gives to the setting up of new schools. It 
assumes that schools are already established, and have resources of some kind 
to carry them through preliminary difficulties. In the case of inexpensive 
primary schools in favourable situations, tbe managers or teachers may rely 
on fees till a grant can be claimed; but it is argued that in backward districts, 
where a desire for education has to be fostered, this method of giving.aid 
holds out little inducement to establish schools. 'Most of tbe witnesses sug- 
gest that the system should be combined with some plan that will enable 
eachers or managers to obtain a certain amount of aid, however small, as 
f .° , ., xe tt^nimum not dependent on the results of examination. As 
e e 0 tlus system, too rigid a definition of standards is generally 
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deprecated, as leaving no independence to teachers or managers in the choice 
o£ the sort of education they wish to give, and as making insufficient allow- 
ance for the varying quickness of pupils. Some witnesses go so far as to 
hold that the choice of subjects should rest entirely with the authorities of 
tho school, and that Inspectors should only examine in whatever has been 
taught. It is certainly not unreasonable to hold with others that the same 
set of subjects should not necessarily be prescribed over a whole Province, 
and that schools in backward Districts should not he rewarded according to 
the same standaids that are applied in the most forward It is further held hv 
some that the low est standard for which grants arc given is too high, so that little 
aid is obtainable for very elementary schools ; and it is urged that tin's hears parti- 
cularly hardly upon girls’ schools, in which it is as yet so difficult to attain appre- 
ciable results of any kind. It is even said that Inspectors who wish to he practi- 
cally just are sometimes led to make their examination under the lower stand- 
ards more lenient than is at all desirable. There is likewise some complaint of 
standards being the same for girls as boys. It is contended that, considering the 
special difficulties of female education, a le^s amount of proficiency on the part 
of girls should be rewarded by a grant than is rightly demanded in the case of 
hoys. There aro complaints, too, of excessive strictness in the number and 
length of the daily attendances required of pupils. These differ in different 
Provinces; hut it is contended that they shohld differ more than they do for 
different Districts of the same Province, and in particular that they should he 
so arranged as to make, in some schools, greater allowance for pupils engaged 
at certain seasons in agricultural labour. Tho complaint has also been made 
of the system as administeicd in Bombay, that it requires an excessive amount 
of poetry to he learned by heart, and thus increases the danger of relying too 
much on memory alone, — a danger to which all education in India is notori- 
ously exposed. The subdivision of standards is also complained of, as well as 
the arrangement that failure in any one of the sub-heads prevents a pupil 
from earning a grant under the standard as a whole. • 

Much has been said of a danger that affects all systems, hut most promi- 
nently that of payment by results as applied to primary schools — the danger of 
parents being led to think that tho master is paid by Government, and that they 
may therefore w ithhold the fees which they have hitherto paid There are few 
evils winch it is more necessary to check if grants-in-aid are to do the good they 
ought, and few evils the prevention of which requires more wisdom alike m fram- 
ing the rules and in administering them. In Bengal it is hold by some that the 
best way to escape the difficulty is to give but small rewards to primary school- 
masters, and to pay these rewards in a lump sum once for all. In Madras it is 
argued, on the other hand, that by paying the grant in small sums spread over 
the year, the master is put in a position of greater independence, and is more 
likely to secure lus rights in the matter of fees. This points to the risk of gene- 
ralising on the experience of a single Province, and to the need of adapting 
systems to the circumstances and prevailing feeling of the population dealt with 
To meet this danger will call for much patient enquiry on the part of those 
entrusted with the revision of the grant-in-aid rules of each Province. 

483. Evidence bearing on Amounts obtainable —We have already 
expressed our opinion as to the extent to which grants to the various 
branches of education maintained by private effort are sufficient on the 
whole, and we have laid down some general principles by winch State 
expenditure on such education should be regulated. little therefore need be 
said under this heading. Generally speaking, those who represent aided 
education regard the rates as too low. Such witnesses arc of course prone 
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to look at the question from their own point of view and to neglect consider- 
ations on the other side : but there is a general consent that more liberal aid 
would be likely to produce a much more rapid development of education. It 
seems, however, that less discontent has been caused by the actual amount 
of grants than by the expansion of departmental institutions, particularly in one 
Province, concurrently with the withdrawal or refusal of grants-in-aid. It may 
not be possible to give indefeasible rights to claimants for grants-in-aid, but 
care should be taken to avoid even the appearance of starving the one class of 
institutions in order to provide for tlio wants of the other. Judicious distribu- 
tion is probably of more importance in encouraging private effort than lavish 
expenditure. At this point we may notice the question raised by several 
witnesses, whether, in calculating the expenditure of a school in order to 
determine the amount of aid it should receive, something should not be reck- 
oned for time spent in supervision as well as for time spent in teaching. In 
some cases the head-master of an institution draws no part of his salary from 
the funds of the school, because he is not one of its regular staff ; yet much of 
its real value may depend on the time he gives to it. This element is taken into 
account in some Provinces, but not in others. The question is attended with 
difficulty, but may be suitably considered in the revision of the rules. Another 
complaint bearing on the rate of aid is, that general rules arc sometimes so 
applied as to reduce the amount on which managers have counted. For exam- 
ple, it is 6aid that special grants fairly earned according to the rules have been 
refused, on the ground that if given they would bring the grant above a certain 
proportion of the total outlay on the school. A refusal of aid on such grounds 
is calculated to discourage those who have been induced to put forth special 
efforts by the liberality of the offers made to them. It is to provide against 
this danger that we have laid down, in section 4 of this Chapter, that the 
general principles regulating the amount of aid should not apply to cases in 
which Recommendations for special aid have been made. 


484. Evidence bearing on Conditions of Aid. — Practice differs in the 
various Provinces as to the conditions on which schools are eligible for grants-in- 
aid, and the views expressed as to what these conditions ought to be are various, 
and sometimes contradictory. Thus it is held by some that grants should in no 
way depend on the private resources forthcoming for the support of a school 

Subscriptions, it is said, cannot be relied on, and to demand them before a grant 
is given renders the establishment of schools in needy neighbourhoods impossible. 

n the other hand, it is maintained that this condition evokes private liberality! 
and that aid should not be given except where the reality of the desire for 
education has been put to this money test. Possibly the difference may be 
reconciled by bearing in mind the different claims of primary and secondary 
education on public assistance New schools for the poor are not likely to be 
largely established on the basis of voluntary subscriptions. But where the edu- 
ca ion is of a higher kind, and possesses a prospective money-value, the earnest- 
ness of the desire for it may more fairly be put to this test. TVith regard to 
the condition that fees must be levied in aided schools in all ordinary cases, it 
as een rightly pointed out by witnesses, that if indigenous schools are to be 
aided it may be often necessary to recognise the custom of paying fees in kind. 

, . a f , een f ^ so pointed out, that such indigenous schools, as well as some others 
• . 10 .. , ia Tf ean . tQore or ^ ess outside the grant-iu-aid svstem, can never com- 
piy witn the strict conditions as to a committee of management and a theoreti- 
lwi a iS r° ry f 8taff ° f teachers > which some Provinces still impose on every 
Imp* ntFF ym " f ° r f gra , Qt- . Native agency may sometimes work along these* 
offpy, + . an f seme 7 nt > and probably do so more and more; but at present it 
ends towards methods that are simpler, if also less likely to secure per- 
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mancnt success. Some kind of guarantee for permanence is of course eminently 
desnable, but it need not be insisted on as a preliminary to granting aid m 
every case without exception It seems better to assist, while they last, a few 
schools that prove ephemeral m the end, than for fear of tins slight amount of 
waste to leave unaided a multitude of struggling institutions, which by grants 
of hut small amount might become useful agencies for the spread of education 
Simpler conditions and less strict requirements might lead many who have not 
yet thought of doing so to apply for aid in the Provinces m question 

Again, there are complaints of the threat at least being held out that the 
Department will insist, as a condition of aid, on all promotions from class to 
class being determined by departmental examinations In the North ‘Western 
Provinces, the still further complaint is made that the examination by which the 
internal economy of schools must thus ho regulated, on pain of all grants being 
withheld, is badly arranged and badly conducted We have dealt with this 
pomt, however, by a Recommendation under the head of secondary education 
In Madras, the question is much discussed how far the employment of certi 
Heated teachers should he required as the condition of a grant under the system. 
of payment by results If the. only object is to secure the most rapid spread 
of education, the less interference the better with the internal economy of 
those schools which are able by any instrumentality to pass a fair number 
of their pupils If the object be to raise the standard of general efficiency, the 
employment of certificated teachers may not unreasonably he insisted on On 
the one hand, to secure well qualified teachers is an object that should never 
he lost sight of On the other, there is obvious danger in making the employ, 
ment of such teachers a condition of aid too absolutely or too soon It will 
require both skill and pattence to reconcile the claims, which in this case are to 
some extent conflicting, of the more rap id spread and the greater efficiency of 
primary education Again, complaint has been mado of points wholly un- 
connected with education having been made indispensable to the bestowal 
or continuance of a grant It has, for example, been extensively prescribed 
as a condition of aid in one Province that managers must hold themselves 
responsible for seeing that their pupib have been successfully vaccinated 
However laudable the object may be, this is a confusion of educational with 
hygienic regulations which seems wholly out of place m a system intended 
to encourage private enterprise The fear has been expressed that conditions 
of aid still more objectionable may he laid dowo by Local and Municipal 
Boards, and the need has been much insisted on that such conditions shall he 
fixed by Government and not by the Boards, and that an appeal shall lie to 
the Department if, in any case, the conditions fixed by Government are not 
observed On this point* we shall speak more fully under its proper head. 
Some witnesses would make it a condition of aid that no religious instruc- 
tion should be given m an aided school, or at least that if given it should he 
entirely separated from the ordinary course In view, however, of the declara- 
tion of the Despatch of 1854 that the system of grants in aid is to he based on 
“ an entire abstinence from interference with the religious instruction conveyed 
“ in the schools assisted,” and of the instruction to Inspectors in that Despatch 
that "in their periodical inspections, 110 notice whatsoever should he tahen by 
“ them of the religious doctrines which may he taught in any school,” this pro- 
posal need not he discussed One aspect of the question also will he taken up 
when we come to speak of the future prospects and development of the system 
of aiding private effort 

Among enquiries hearing on conditions of aid, few have been more pro 
minent than the question whether a school maintained for the profit of its 
manager, or, as it is sometimes called, “ a private adventure ” school, is to 
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receive aid. Most Provinces liavo practically settled the question in the 
affirmative so far as elementary schools arc concerned. As regards higher 
institutions, the point lias attracted most attention in the Province of Bombay. 
In the action taken hitherto, the Local Government and the Department 
appear not to have adequately distinguished schools maintained with a view 
to ultimate profit from schools actually making profit. Also in a Despatch 
from the Secretary of State to the Government of Bombay (No 9, dated 
31st March 1868), the great difference between the claims to assistance of 
these two classes of schools seems not to have been made sufficiently clear. 
At present the rule appears to ho that only schools which arc actually self* 
supporting by means of fees arc definitely excluded from receiving grants- 
in*aid ; but in times of any financial pressure there has perhaps been too 
much disposition to believe that schools by which the proprietor hoped to 
make a profit some day were actually a source of gain to him already. 
Some ol the witnesses have pointed to this as one of the chief reasons why 
private effort, and particularly nativo priintc effort, bears so small a share 
of the burden of education in the Bdmbay Presidency, There is no reason why 
schools which aim at becoming self-supporting, or at becoming more tlian self- 
supporting, should be refused aid while they really stand in need of it. The 
plea of want oF permanence cannot be advanced in tho case of schools that have 
been maintained, and maintained m great efficiency, for many years even with- 
out a grant; and the plea of their having no managing committee, which lias 
sometimes been brought forward, is equally invalid m face of the express de- 
claration of the Despatch of 1854, that the local management to he considered 
adequate maybe that ot " one or more persons.” On the other hand, aid 
must be limited by Recommendation No 13 of this Chapter, that punt* 
shall not he given to schools that have become self-supporting by means of 
fees Grants aro meant to spread education, not to put money into the 
pockets of managers, whether they be one or many, after all the legitimate 
wants of the school have been supplied. But when a school maintained for 
profit needs help in order to increase its efficiency or extend its operations, it 
should certainly he allowed to share in the assistance tint the State is able 
to afford It may ho difficult to apply this principle to individual cases, but 
the principle itself is clear. 

485. Evidence bearing on Administration. — The most numerous and 
important complaints brought befoio us m the evidence and memorials, refer to 
the practical administration of the different systems of aid. Thus it is stated 
that in some Provinces the plan of evoking private effort has not yet been fairly 
tried. The veiy first step towards the success of the plan is to make the rules 
under which aid is offered thoroughly known to those whom the State invites to 
help it in the work of education. Even this, it would appear, has not been 
always done. In the Punjab at least, care has not been taken to have the 
rules effectually published, or even translated into the vernaculars. It is not 
sui prising therefore, especially in a Province where English thought and English 
customs have as yet affected the community so little, that almost the only 
persons who have responded to the appeal of the State have been the Mission- 
aries It is stated, too, that even when an application for a grant has been 
made strictly according to the rules— which owing to the complexity of the 
rules m some Provinces is not always an easy matter— the delay before an 
answer comes operates as a great discouragement. In one Province the pro- 
cess to be gone through in obtaining a grant is said to he so complicated, that 
it cannot well take less than six months, and often does take considerably 
more In connection with this subject we must notice the very numerous and 
loud complaints of the multiplicity and complexity of returns required from 
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tho managers of aided schools. Tn some Provinces it is declared that the 
trouble entailed by these returns is almost more than the grants arc worth. 
The burden seems to be steadily growing as new administrators devise new 
forms to be filled up, and even men of European experience and culturoaresaid 
to bo occasionally unable to understand what it is that they are required to 
state. If so, such requirements must bo a real obstacle to the extension of 
aided education in the hands of local bodies and native gentlemen. It is not 
only the waste of time that is objected to, bnt the inevitable tendency of such 
a system to cast all schools in tho departmental mould, and to bring them 
practically under the immediate management of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion. Complaints have been made that grants are given to Missionaries, 
when in similar circumstances they are refused to nativo bodies. It is certainly 
true that in some Provinces too little encoumgement has been held out to the 
latter, but it docs not appear that there has been anywhere, for many years, a 
deliberate refusal of aid to any particular class of effort. It is said also, that 
grants hare been given to mission schools set up in the neighbourhood of other 
schools under private managers, bi\t not to those in competition with Govern- 
ment schools Missionaries make a similar statement as to aid being given to 
schools in competition with their own, hut not to those in competition with 
Government schools. The complaint, in this form, is not that one bind of aided 
effort has been preferred to another, hut that privato effort of all kinds is dis- 
couraged when it competes with schools managed by the Department itself. 
Thus, too, in the North-Western Provinces there seems to have been a systematic 
reluctance to give aid to non-GoVcmmcnt colleges, even to so signal an example 
of private enterprise as tho Muhammadan college at Aligarh. It is added that 
grants have in some cases been reduced at the very time when they were begin- 
ning to produce tho desired effect of making the aided institution thoroughly 
successful Even a few such examples may fatally interfere with the growth 
of private effort. There can ho no doubt that the impression prevails in some 
Provinces that the Department is hostile to institutions that compare at all 
favourably with its own. 

There are similar complaints as to undue favour or disfavour being shown 
to one class of aided institutions as compared with another in respect of severity 
of examinations, and to all classes of aided institutions as compared with depart- 
mental ones. It would ho a waste of time to endeavour to determine whether 
such accusations have any foundation in fact. Unanimity ns to the fairness 
of an examination is hopelessly unattainable. In our view, the complaint points 
chiefly to tho desirability of not letting aid depend in any large measure on the 
mere results of examining individual pupils, except in those elementary subjects 
as to which it is comparatively easy to form a definite and well-grounded 
judgment. 

Connected with tliis subject is the complaint, which is specially prominent 
in Madras and tlio Punjab, of public examinations being so used as practically 
to impose the departmental curriculum and even departmental text-books upon 
aided schools, and thus to render the independent development of such schools 
impossible. It is stated, too, that by compelling aided schools to send up their 
pupils for tests applied throughout the whole Province, not only are children 
subjected to public examinations too young to bear the strain, hut tliat 
an insuperable obstacle is (hereby opposed fo (he gradual gro w(h of (hat 
variety in (he type of instruction which is essential for a civilised com. 
munity with its many complex wants. In Madras there is also said to be some 
tendency to treat every deviation from the rules bid down in the “ Standing 
“ Orders " for Government schools as ipao facto a defect. 

Prom some witnesses again, though not from many, the compbintis heard 

. 108 -r- 
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that the low rates of fees charged in departmental institutions, prevent institu- 
tions under private management from being so self-supporting as they ought 
to be In the opinion of one of the few representatives of nativo private cflort 
in the Punjab, the low rate of fees and the indiscriminate bestowal of scholar, 
ships in the higher class of Government institutions form one of the leading 
causes of the stagnation of native educational enterprise throughout the Pro* 
vince. The same charge is brought in the Madras Provincial Report, not 
against the Department or strictly departmental institutions, hut against the 
schools maintained by Municipal and Local Boards. These also are in a special 
degree under the influence of the Department, and some way should be devised of 
so regulating the fees as to check “tbo general tendency to fix them very low.” 
To use public funds as a means of keeping down fees appears to us, at all 
events in regard to schools for secondary instruction, to be out of harmony 
with the spirit of the Despatches Nothing is moro important, in the way 
not only of encouraging private effort, but also of diminishing the amount 
of aid required, and so of economising the resources of the State, than (to 
make fees as high as it is possible to make them without injury to education. 
Schools that arc most closely connected with Government, as being naturally 
the strongest and most stable, must lead the way. 

Another defect in administration to which attention has been called, is 
that of delay in the payment of grants after they have become due. It is 
in evidence that in one case a manager who has charge of a large number of 
schools bad not received in October 1882 grants to the amount of Rs. 6,000 
that were due to him for tho previous year. Several witnesses have made 
similar complaints, though it may be hoped that such a caso as this is as rare as 
it is extreme. 

486. Complaint of Want of Sympathy in Administration— But the 
most common and most important class of complaints -bearing on departmental 
administration is that it is unsympathetic towards private effort. This is express- 
ed calmly by some and in emphatic terms by others ; but representatives of aided 
education, in ail Provinces except Bengal, say something that tends in this 
direction. The charge is no doubt vague ; but it is clear that if the action of 
the Department lias tended anywhere to male public opinion unfavourable to 
the policy of the Despatch of 1854, the obstacle thereby thrown in the way 
of evoking private effort may be very great, although intangible. One of 
the Sew representatives of private native effort in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh states that “Aided schools are looked upon by the Educational 
“ authorities as excrescences which are to bo removed, and the sooner the better,” 
Ho adds “ they axe the pariahs of the Education Department and are looked 
“ down upon with contempt. The infection has spread from the Department 
" outside public, and the very name of a * subscription ' school moves a 
“provoking smile. ” He mentions a friend who long maintained a school with 
but slender means, and yet said that ho would rather let the school perish 
than apply to the Department for a grant, on the ground that he should 
not “be able to hear their scornful conduct, and their constant and harass- 
ing interference. The views of this witness are possibly extreme; but 
it is well to note the strength of feeling that his words indicate. If his 
statement as to the public opinion that has been induced by the action 
of the Department corresponds in tho slightest degree with facts, it is 
needless to seek any other explanation of the grant-in-aid system having 
.7 such small success in the North-Western Provinces. None of tho 
witnesses in other Provinces use such strong language. Still, what they say is 
‘ enou Sb to show that there are few Provinces in which the feeling between tho 
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Department and the representatives of aided effort is such as wo should wish 
to seo it. Some of the latter point to facts which appear to show an indiffer- 
ence, if nothing stronger, to private effort on the part of some departmental 
officers. Thus complaints are made of departmental institutions having been 
opened in direct opposition to those under private managers. Cases of this hind 
aro not numerous ; but it must be remembered that even a single case, unless 
the ground of action was not only very strong but also very clear, must have 
conveyed the impression to a whole Province that the Department is the opponent 
and not the friend of private cffoit. Moro numerous cases have been pointed 
to, in which departmental institutions have been set up in places where private 
effort, if warmly seconded, might easily have supplied the wants of the com- 
munity. Cases of this kind must leave a similar, though a weaker, impression 
—at least must leave the impression that tho Department likes best to have 
institutions of its own. 

An official paper has been laid before us, from which it appears that in 
Madras it was proposed by tho Director of Public Instruction to spend 
Rs. 30,000 with the avowed object of transferring the secondary education 
of an important town, which had hitherto been chiefly provided by private 
effort, wholly into the hands of tho Department. His successor, indeed, advised 
against tho measure and it was not carried out. The samo Director avowed 
it to be liis policy to develop departmental education pari passu with that 
resulting from private effort ; and in the opinion of many witnesses ho aimed 
not so much at increasing both as at largely substituting tho former for the 
latter. 

Again, in proof of the want of sympathy for private effort, it has been 
pointed out that in few Provinces have representatives of non-departmental 
education been consulted on questions relating to education generally, and in 
> few have they been invited to take any share in those examinations below tho 
standard of tho University which exert an influence upon schools at largo. It 
must bo remembered that this complaint, as well as many others, is not mndo 
in all Provinces alike. In Madras, for example, where some complaintsaroloud, 
this ono is not heard. It may be, also, that the representatives of private effort 
aro to somo extent to blamo for this isolation ; but that they feel themselves to a 
largo extent debarred from exerting any influence on the general current of 
education is plain from the evidence before us. We hope that the evil will bo 
to a large extent remedied by Recommendations already made in Chapter YU 
of this Report. 

Again, it appears that in some Provinces, though not in most, scholarships 
havo been confined to departmental institutions. In one Province this was 
carried so far tliat, until after we had commenced our enquiries, scholarships 
were not only not tenablo in institutions under private managers, but were 
rigorously withheld from pupils who bad received any portion of their education 
in such institutions. "Wiiatever may have been the intention of such rules, they 
seem to show that' tho policy laid down in J854 had been overlooked. They 
could hardly do otherwise than create the belief that the Department had no 
aotivo wish that private educational effort should prosper. 

A"nin, as pointing to tliis want of sympathy, it is stated that rules have 
been laid down for aided schools which tho Department never thought of apply, 
in" to its own schools. For instance, in Madras the rules allow no aid for the 
salaries of even tho oldest and most experienced uncertifieated teachers, while 
a few such men arc nevertheless retained in departmental institutions. In tho 
same Province it is said that rules are laid down which, though excellent in 
tho abstract, leave quito out of view the present needs of aided institutions ^ . 
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and the actual difficulties of their managers. Tor example, while the scale of 
grants-in-aid of the salaries of certificated femalo teachers is admittedly a 
liberal one, the fact that hardly any such teachers can at present be procured 
seems to have been completely overlooked. It is also asserted that, for the sake 
of the theory that grants should not ho given for servants, the aid has been 
taken away which was formerly given in paying tho women employed to escort 
girls to school— a class of agents quite indispcnsablo at present in a well- 
managed girls* school. For reasons such as these, it is stated that a 
scheme which looks liberal on paper turns out to be far from liberal in 
practice. 

These are some illustrations of the opinion expressed by many witnesses 
who speak from the standpoint of aided education, that only in rare cases has 
the Department discharged its duty of actively fostering private effort— that 
cold justice is the utmost which as a rule it has been willing to accord. It 
is also alleged that there has been no want of vigour in the establish- 
ment of departmental schools, and that the impression has thus been left 
that those who wish to be honoured by tho State for interest in education, 
must show that interest by supporting departmental effort. One witness 6ays 
that any attempt to open a school that would even appear to be a rival to a 
departmental one “ would be regarded not only by tbo officials but also by 
“ most of the respectable Hindu inhabitants ns an act of disloyalty to Govern- 
“ ment.” Another, who is in no way connected with aided education, says that 
“ Government institutions are invariably tho most preferred and favoured, not 
“only by the State hut also by all those who crave and court State favour," 
And witness after witness in nearly all the Provinces declares that many native 
gentlemen and native associations would be ready to establish aided schools, 
if it were generally felt that their doing so would bo approved and commended 
by Government and its officials. 

One of tbo occurrences which has been pointed to as showing that private 
effort sometimes receives even less than justice, requires somewhat fuller 
statement. In 1876 some reduction of educational expenditure was considered 
necessary in the Province of Bombay. The grant of Its. 70,000 per annum, 
or 3 1 per cent, of the entire expenditure from public funds, whifch had been 
fixed ns the sum to he devoted to the encouragement of aided schools (includ- 
ing those for Europeans and Eurasians), had by that time been considerably ex- 
ceeded. It was accordingly determined that the first step in the retrenchment 
should bo to reduce grants to aided schools within the predetermined limits. A 
conference was held with some of their managers, hut the only question sub- 
mitted to them was how the reduction already resolved on could best he made. 
It is in evidence that no representatives of native private effort, -whose claims 
should have received fuller consideration than those of any other class of 
managers, were invited even to this conference ; and that as a natural result 
the reductions fell disproportionately on them. In the end it was determined 
that the result grants hitherto paid for passing the higher University examin- 
ations should he reduced by 50 per cent., and the grant for passing the ma- 
triculation examination entirely taken away. The total sum expended under 
the ordinary rules, that is, according to the system of payment by results, was 
thus reduced from about Rb. 86,000 in 1875-76 to about Rs 78,000 in 1876-77, 
and to about Rs 66,000 in 1877-78, when the reduction had taken full effect. 
The whole operations of aided schools were thus most seriously crippled. There 
is nothing to show that any reduction in the outlay on institutions managed 
by the Department itself was either made or attempted at the commence- 
ment of 1876, when the financial pressure was first felt, though in tho sub- 
sequent distress caused by famine at the close of that year, they also suffered 
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motin^ education This is no doubt unfortunate, but considering all the 
circumstances it should not be regarded as unnatural, and certainly not as in* 
mediable It would be contrary to all experience if a scheme so far reaching as 
that initiated in 1854, should come to maturity without considerable difficulty 
at first There are always difficulties in reducing general principles to detailed 
practice Mistakes m applying principles may escape detection when they arc 
nude, and yet may he leadily seen when the time for taking stock of what has 
been done in ires Our historical review of this subj ect has shown that, m spite of 
ill the difficulties and disagreements that witnesses and memonals have brought 
forward, the scheme of grants m aid has in some Provinces realised the 
expectations of its authors, so far as secondary and collegiate education are 
concerned, and that under a somewhat modified form, it has been found fitted 
to promote both the extension and the improvement of primary education also 
We have shown, indeed, that it has been comparatively unsuccessful in other 
Provinces , hut everywhere it has borne some good fruit, and its remarkable and 
constantly increasing success where the conditions have been favourable, gives 
encouragement to the belief that when mistakes of administration have been noted 
and corrected, it will do for education of every kind and m every part of India a 
work as extensive as beneficent If we succeed in pointing out the best mode of 
reducing to practice the essential principles on which the whole scheme proceeds, 
all the difficulties that have arisen may come to he looked back upon at no distant 
date is only the obstacles and interruptions incidental to bringing into proper 
working order everything that is great and lasting It has been necessary for us 
to recount these difficulties, not in order to exaggerate or perpetuate differences 
that we trust will be removed, but simply to mark out the means by which a 
peaceful and safe development is most likely to be secured It must be remem 
bered that the difficulties enumerated have shown themselves in different Pro- 


vinces in very different degrees It should not bo supposed that they have all 
appeared in any single Province In some Provinces, cuch as Bengal among 
the more advanced and the Central Provinces among the more backward most 
of them are entirely absent It should he noticed, also, that the very form of 
our enquiry has tended to make the blame for such difficulties as have arisen 
appear to rest on the Department more largely than has m all probability 
been really the case It was plainly part of our duty to provoke criticism , 
and the questions put by us were therefore such as to bring to the surface 
every complaint that witnesses wished to make Had educational officers been 
asked to prefer their complaints against the managers of aided schools, we 
should doubtless have had it in our power to dispense more even handed justice, 
hut purposes of practical utility would not have been served so well In estimat- 

ing tbo value of the various complaints that have been made, it is well to remem 
ber that many of them refer to 6uch differences as must always exist among 
those who sincerely desiro to promote the samo end The general strain 
of the evidence agrees with what is said by a witness who has found the very 
gravest fault with the educational administration of bis Province “ while the 
“ Director s preference for Government schools is too strong, yet I do not thick 
' would lead him knowingly to do anything unfriendly to aided schools * 


489 The Origin of the chief Complaint —The last mentioned witness 
has summed up all the mere reasonable complaints that have been made Setting 
aside objections to mere details which we hope will be remedied by revising 
tho roles for aid after full consultation with those whom they most affect, 
all complaints may be resolved into this,— that the Department has too 
much forgotten tho more important side of its two-fold responsibility It 
was part no doubt, of its duty to give direct instruction, hut its chief 
unction was that of evoking, organising and directing aright every eduea- 
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tional agency tbit could by any means be brought to bear on the vast popu- 
lation of the Dmpire. The mistake is one for which many excuses may be offered. 
To most men it is more satisfactory to work through agents that are under com- 
plete control than through those who hare views of their own, and who cannot 
be wholly prevented from giving effect to them. The work, too, of agents, 
whose principles of action are various and whose interests must at times con- 
flict, is not easily directed to a large and common end. And if the results of 
the easier method of direct departmental action are less extensive and less 
enduring, yet it must be admitted that in the mean time they are more plain 
and precise and are also more rapidly attained. Moreover, the spirit of attend- 
ing to one’s own more immediate duty is not unnatural. The Department was 
instructed to manage directly one set of schools, while it was only indirectly to 
control another. It could hardly be expected altogether to overcome the very 
natural tendency to give more sympathy and support to the former than to 
the latter, especially in cases where the latter were weak and backward, and 
not easily raised into useful models of efficient and thorough education. It 
could not in fact have risen at once to the level of the high position it was 
meant to hold, without greater breadth of view and a more comfirmed habit 
of looking to broad results than it is safe to count on in a large and busy 
Department. It must be added also that the Imperial and Local Governments, 
as well as the Department, have not always consistently applied the principles 
of the Despatch of 1854 to practice. These considerations are sufficient to show 
that some of the complaints we have recounted must almost inevitably have 
arisen. At the same time we feel it to he our duty to say that the development 
of private effort, and therefore the extension and improvement of education 
throughout India, bas been greatly hindered by the extent to which the Depart- 
ment, not in all hut in a majority of the Provinces, lias failed to act steadily 
in the spirit of the broad and generous policy laid down for its guidance at 
the time when it was originally constituted. In one Province the hostility 
to missionary schools shown by one of the earliest Directors of Public Instruc- 
tion not only checked for tbo time the growth of an agency which might have 
done much to spread education and to evoke agencies even more extensive and 
powerful than itself, but also exerted an influence the results of which are 
felt to the present day. In another Province, we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that impatience of the independent tone of private managers and of tlieir bold- 
ness in asserting their rights produced a tension between the Department and 
the leading representatives of private effort which was allowed to prejudice the 
legitimate interests of aided institutions. In yet another Province the root 
of the difficulty lies deeper still, and may be found in a conspicuous indifference 
to the advantage of developing native private effort, which lias stronger claims 
upon the State than private effort of any other kind. lastly, in many Pro- 
vinces a too exclusive interest in the superior success of departmental schools 
has induced the officers of the Department to favour them even at the expense 
of other schools and to distribute the pressure of financial difficulties uneven- 
ly over the institutions which stood to them in differcnt^relations, but were 
alike entrusted to their care. Prom causes such as these, some one or more 
of the conditions essential to the success of private effort have been neglected 
in practical administration ; and to this neglect, not to any inherent defects, 
we attribute whatever disappointment there may be os to the results hitherto 
brought about by the system of grants-in-aid. 

■\Vitb these general remarks we pass from the consideration of the difficul- 
ties that have arisen. It will suffice if the experience of the past is used for the 
guidance of the future, and if those conditions are henceforward observed under 
which alone it now appears that the grant-in-aid system can take the place that it 
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was meant to hold We shall pioceed to state what we regard as the chief con 
ditions ihau are necessary to the complete success of any scheme for evokuw 
private educational effort If these are secured for the future, we feel assured 
that such effort will enter upon a new era of healthy and rapid growth and 
that education will be more widely spread than it could he if the depart 
mental method of action continued to be preferred 

490 The first Condition of the Success of private Effort — Institu 
turns under private managers cannot he successful unless they are frankly ac 
cepted as an essential part of the general scheme of education This may appear 
to have been even more than sufficiently provided forty the Recommendation 
already made, to the effect that while existing State institutions of the higher 
„ , sbould 10 ™™tained wherever they are necessary, the improvement ami 
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venience of schools under private minagers should be carefully weighed. It also 
follows that all scholarships and rewards that the State confers should he given 
without regard to the form of management of the institution to which a candidate 
belongs. For reasons such as these, we recommend that t cith a r lew to secure 
the co-operation of Government and non- Government institutions, the managers 
of the latter be consulted on matters of general educational interest, and that 
their students be admitted on equal terms to competition for certificates, scholar- 
ships, and other public distinctions. 

"We have already intimated that in some cases too little attention has 
hitherto heen paid to the necessity of thus securing a free field for private effort 
and of making the competition between departmental and non-departmental 
institutions fair, when other considerations render it necessary that such com- 
petition should still for a time continue. The restriction of scholarships in the 
Punjab to departmental institutions, of which we made mention in our last 
section, has indeed been recently removed ; hut certain similar restrictions still 
exist elsewhere. Recommendations 1 8 and 19 of Chapter YI hear on such restric- 
tions in Madras and Bombay. Another arrangement which seems calculated to 
leave the impression that non-dcpartinental institutions are not regarded as an 
integral part of the educational machinery is the restriction of the Dahshina 
fellowships in Bombay to the students of departmental colleges. We learn 
that there were peculiarities in the way in which these fellowships were found- 
ed, which may make it in some degree doubtful whether they should now 
he regarded as rewards for learning proceeding directly from the State. We 
therefore confine ourselves to recommending that the Government of Bombay be 
invited to consider the propriety of converting the Bolshina fellowships into 
University fellowships with definite duties attached to them, to be tenable for a 
term of years and open to all candidates irrespective of Pie college in which Peg 
have been trained. 

Our attention has been drawn to a similar restriction in Bengal which we 
desire to see removed. The Mohsin Endowment Fund, which is entirely at the 
disposal of the State though it drew its origin from a private bequest, is applied in 
part to the payment of the fees of Muhammadan students. For some time matri- 
culated students thus assisted have heen allowed to join any college they 
prefer, whether departmental or other ; but scholars who have not yet matri- 
culated are still compelled to attend departmental schools as a condition of 
receiving assistance in the payment of their fees. We have satisfied ourselves 
that there is nothing in the conditions of the bequest, or in the other circum- 
stances of the case, that calls for the continuance of this restriction, and we 
therefore recommend that in Bengal the payment from the 3 [oh sin Fund of 
tico- thirds of the fees of Muhammadan students, now confined to Government 
schools, be extended to Muhammadan students of non- Government schools ap- 
proved by the Beparlment. 

Finally, under this head, wc wish to direct attention to one of the com- 
plaints that witnesses have brought forward, — that which hears on delay in the 
■ payment of grants that aro admitted to he due. If the Department is to regard 
institutions under private managers as entitled to its fostering care as much as 
those managed by itself, or oven more, it is obvious that it should take as much 
pains to secure punctnal payment of the grants as it takes to prevent the pay 
of its own servants from falling into arrears. Wc therefore recommend that 
grants be paid without delay when they become due according to the rules. 

491- The second Condition of the Success of private Effort — 1 The next 
condition essential to the success of private effort is that its freedom Ik* not 
interfered with. There should he a clear understanding that a grant is not 
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to be used as a means of coercing managers into adopting the views of live 
Department. It is no doubt conceivable, though in a high degree unlikely, 
that there may be so radical a difference between the views of the managers 
and those of the Department that the latter may judge a school to be positively* 
injurious. In that case the grant should he frankly refused or withdrawn. 
To use the grant as a means of pressing the school into the mould of a depart- 
mental school is opposed to the whole principle of relying upon private effort 
The personal interest and zeal which it is the very idea of the system to appeal 
to, is always strongest in those who have views on education to which they desire 
to give practical effect. If such men are to help the State they must have free- 
dom. Any disadvantages that may he incidental to such freedom are a small price 
to pay for its many benefits. This condition plainly forbids all attempts to take 
the internal arrangements of a school, for example the promotions from class to 
class, out of the hands of the school authorities, — an evil which we have 
already dealt with in our Recommendation No. 22 of Chapter V. It forbids 
all modes of inspection that would treat any deviation f 10m the model set up 
by the Department as ipso facto a defect. It forbids demanding returns so 
minute and full that in order to furnish them the school must be arranged 
precisely on the plan that the form of the returns suggests, — an evil we 
have tried to meet by Recommendation No. 4 of Chapter VII. It equally 
forbids all endeavours to impose a rigid routine of stxidy or a particular 
set of text-books upon all schools. "We therefoie recommend that care be taken 
lest public examinations become the means of practically imposing the same 
text-books or curriculum on all schools. In short, the Department should let aided 
institutions grow after their own fashion, interfering with that growth only in 
cases of extreme necessity. This must not, however, he understood to mean that 
managers are to be subject to no authority, or that their schools may be as 
inefficient as they please. Control is as necessary as freedom, and control must 
rest \%ith the Department "While deprecating everything that would take away 
power and responsibility from managers with regard to the internal economy of 
their Bcliools, we would increase rather than dimmish the power of the Depart- 
ment to secure complete efficiency. No doubt it is difficult or impossible to 
mark in set term 9 the boundary between interference with freedom on the one 
hand and legitimate control upon the other. But if the Department regards 
each school as a unit, with the internal economy of which its only concern is 
to sec that it does well what it undertakes to do, and if it aims at making all 
such units mutually helpful, the problem will not be found too difficult to 
solve in practice. 

492. The third Condition of the Success of private Effort. — But if fair 

play is to bo given to the system prescribed by the Despatch of 1854, more is 
required than sympathetic dealing with aided institutions already in existence 
and security for their freedom. Every proper means must be employed to favour 
the establishment of now schools in places where education is already provided 
hv Government as well as in others. The readiness of the State to aid those who 
come forward to establish such institutions should be actively impressed upon 
the people. In any Province where the bulk of the inhabitants have never been 
made aware that the State is willing tfl aid them in establishing schools of their 
on n, it is plain that thcjgrant-in-aid system has never been really tried. It i s 
true that a proper regard for its dignity prevents Government from assuming tho 
attitudes of a petitioner ; but the Dead of a Department entrusted with the care of 
education, lias wide scope for encouraging private effort without loss of dignity- 
Public sentiment is very intangible, yet it is a thing on which much alna} 3 
depends. By judicious and patient effort, a Director, supported by his Govern- 
ment, can do much to create the feeling that the Stato honours those who aid it by 
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opening and maintaining schools If such a feeling be once created, efforts along 
tho lines marked out by the Despatch of 1854 will not long be wanting. 
Even in Provinces where private effort has not yet done much there is a promis- 
ing field to work in. There are none where its prospects are at present so little 
hopeful as tho Punjab and the North. Western Provinces ; yet in the former there 
is a mass of evidence to show that many native gentlemen will take part in 
the education of their countrymen if proper means to encourage them are 
used ; wliilo of the liberality for educational purposes that is latent in the latter, 
there is ample proof in the long list of private benefactors, supplied by 
Babu Haris Chandra of Benares in the answers he has given to our questions. 
On the other hand, though grants be given to the few that ask them, yet if there 
be no attempt to increase the number of applications, while great care is given 
to the improvement and development of departmental schools, it is inevitable 
that the feeling should spring up of its being an act almost of disloyalty to open 
new schools, especially in places where education is under the direct management 
of the Department. Where any feeling like this exists, it is vain to count on pri- 
vate effort. We therefore recommend that, after care has been taken to adapt the 
rules to the circumstances and wants of each Province, as already recommended, 
the revised rules for grants-tn-aid and any subsequent alterations made in them 
be not merely published in the official Gazettes, but translated into the verna- 
cular , and communicated to the Pi ess, to the managers of aided and private 
institutions , and to all who are likely to help in any way in the spread of 
education. 

493 The fourth Condition of the Success of private Effort.— Again, it 
is necessary, if the full development of private effort is to be secured, that the fees 
in all secondary schools and colleges that are managed by the Department be 
kept as high as possible, and higher than in aided institutions of a corresponding 
class. The fees in every institution should be as high as is consistent with tbo 
spread of education, in order that the drain on the limited resources of the Stato 
may bo lessened, and funds set free to meet new demands. The stronger an insti- 
tution is, the higher is the fee it can afford to charge. As departmental insti- 
tutions are certainly the strongest in India, not only from the prestigo that 
their Government connection gives them but from the higher efficiency which 
in most cases they attain, it falls naturally to them to set an example which 
all others ought to follow as closely as they can. This is a condition of great 
importance, and we have called attention to it in Recommendations No. 10 of 
Chapter V and No. 10 of Chapter VI. It appears to haro been nearly always 
fulfilled in schools and colleges managed by the Department directly, but by 
no means so in the town schools managed by Bocal and Municipal Boards, 
which are quasi-departmental in their character. 

494 . The fifth Condition of the Success of private Effort-— Stillanothcr 
condition should bo observed if private effort is to accomplish all that it is 
capable of. Room must lie made for it as its area gradually expands. Wherever 
it becomes fit to do the work needed, the Department should remove its own 
institutions as the Despatch of 1854 contemplates. It must always be a 
difficult and delicate thing to settle w lien a departmental institution, or any 
particular branch of it, ought thus to lie withdrawn. If such a step be taken 
too soon, it may propagate the idea that Government has ceased to wish that 
opportunities for higher education should be afforded. If delayed too long, it 
must propagate the equally hurtful idea that tho people should depend on Gov- 
ernment entirely, without making an effort for thcmsches ; and any such idea 
is of course fatal to private effort. This condition is so important, and yet 
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so difficult to work beneficially and fairly, that wo shall (levoto a separate 
section of this Chapter to its treatment. No more need bo added hero than that 
full encouragement to private effort demands that it be made clear by practical 
examples, when occasion serves, that departmental schools are not regarded as 
ends in themselves, bat as a means of awakening suck a desire for education 
that in course of time it may be maintained with moderate aid, and may become 
more and more self-supporting ; though there is little ground to expect that 
the very highest kind of education will ever attain to complete self-support 
by means of fees alone. When a beginning is once made in thus with- 
drawing Government schools, it will be seen that the Department ought not 
to be regarded as a rival, but as an ’impartial authority that all should 
readily submit to The power it will thus gain over every kind of education 
will be far greater than it can possibly exert if it he regarded as interested ‘ 
only, or interested chiefly, in the welfare of the institutions that it directly 
manages. 

495 The sixth Condition of the Success of private Effort.— Again, it 
is obvious that if the system of aided private effort is to have free play, it must 
not only be encouraged m such ways as we have recommended, but also must be 
explicitly preferred to every other mode of spreading education in cases where 
it is the agenev best adapted to accomplish the end in view. Such a case there 
is m female education. Local official interest may undoubtedly do much to 
prepare the way for such education and to promote it ; but there is little hope 
of its flourishing anywhere, as yet, if it be taken up in a mere official spirit. 
It requires everywhere the fostering care which personal interest and zeal can 
best provide. In this field, departmental agency should bo employed only in 
the last report ; and it may bo better to wait long for private parties to come 
forward than to pre-occupy the ground with departmental or semi-depart- 
mental schools We, therefore, recommend that the further extension ofjemde 
education be preferentially promoted by affording liberal aid and encourage- 
meat to managers toho show their personal interest in the work, and only when 
such agency is not available by the establishment of schools under the manage- 
ment of the Department or of Local or Municipal Bourds. 

496- Further Conditions of the Success of private Effort —Some 
other conditions of the success of private enterprise in education, though highly 
important, are difficult to define. There is one however of which it is possible 
to speak with precision. Private effort cannot thrive unless it can confidently 
rely on the continuance, so long as it is required, of whatever financial aid 
has been extended to it. Sudden and arbitrary withdrawals of assistance are 
plainly inconsistent with the prosperity of the particular institution they affect. 
But they do injury on a still wider scale. They cannot hut leave the impression 
on all who hear of them, that the Department does not really favour the estab- 
lishment or development of any institutions of the class. It is true that as 
fees are raised, State aid should he giadually diminished, and in some cases 
withdrawn wholly. The limited funds available are so much needed for new 
developments of education, that it would be a grave abuse to give aid that 
would leave a profit to managers, not being themselves the teachers, after the 
legitimate wants of their institution are provided for. This consideration 
renders it impossible to lay down a scale on which aid must he given in every 
case. Aid should be proportioned to real wants, and these must vary m 
various localities and circumstances. But whenever aid is to be withdrawn, 
due notice should be given, and full opportunity for the statement of their case 
afforded to the managers before the withdrawal is announced. And when aid 
is withdrawn, it should he withdrawn on some intelligible principles, and those 
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principles should bo stated as clearly as circumstances admit in the Code of rules 
for grants-in-aid. Nothing can he more fatal to private effort than arbitrary 
treatment, such for example as reducing the amount given to a school or 
college without regard to its locality, its expenditure, its stage of advancement, 
or any of its special circumstances. As the expense of an institution increases, 
the aid given to it should increase proportionately, provided always that its 
increase of expenditure bo legitimate, and that strenuous efforts are put fortli 
to make it as self-supporting as possible. Now if the principle Ihus enun- 
ciated be sound, it follows that the provision for grants-in-aid should not be 
limited to a fixed Bum. Its steady increase should, he expected and provided 
for. Somctliing may ho done to meet this increasing outlay by the gradual 
transfer of departmental institutions to the management of private bodies, and 
by the gradual withdrawal of aid as other institutions become more and more 
self-supporting by means of fees. But if private effort, aided and controlled 
by the State, is to be trusted to as the main agency for providing higher 
education, then as such education spreads, the demand for aid will increase too 
rapidly to he altogether met in this way. If there he no elasticity in the assign- 
ment for grants-in-aid, when any financial pressure comes the Department 
may have to face such an alternative as was presented in Bombay, where, as 
we have shown, it became necessary either to reduco grants suddenly and so 
to discourage all privato effort or to cripple or close departmental schools in 
places where such action might throw education hack for many years. Such 
an alternative may be again presented unless the provision for grants-in-aid be 
kept, at any rate, abreast of tlie demands likely to be made on it. We, therefore, 
recommend that a periodically increasing provision be made in the educational 
budget of each Province for the expansion of aided institutions. 

497 - Summary. — The conditionstbus stated must be practically recognised 
in some fair degree if private effort is ever to tako the place it is meant to fill. 
Many of them liavo undoubtedly been wanting in some Provinces; and to 
whatever extent they have been wanting, we must hold that the grant-in-aid 
system has not yet been fairly tried. There can be no doubt that the Despatch of 
1854 intended secondary and collegiate education to he largely provided by 
aided private effort; and the Despatch of 1859 expresses the hope that the 
former would at some future date be exclusively so provided. The time for 
depending upon private effort alone has not yet arrived, but progress towards 
it bag been made ; and progress towards it may bo much more rapid in the 
future if suitable means aro used. The two systems of aided private and oE 
departmental effort may co-exist, and indeed must co-exist for a time. In 
fact, from the chief departmental colleges we havo come to the conclusion 
that it is premature for Government to consider the propriety of withdrawal. 
But in the very nature of the case, one system must be steadily developing and 
the other steadily diminis hing. All considerations tend to show that of the two 
systems privato effort is tho one that should increase, and the direct agency of 
the Department tho one that should diminish. In all our Beeommendations 
we havo therefore kept the principle in view, that the main attention of the 
Department should bo given to evoking and strengthening private effort, and 
tlmt its success must bo largely judged by tho increase in the number and 
efficiency of aided or self-supporting institutions under private management 
that lias resulted from its care. 

498 . Relations of private Enterprise to competing private Institu- 
tions. — Xilttle need be said as to private effort in competition with other private 
effort. This is a matter in which there is not much that can be usefully done. 
IVbat little the Department is called on to effect in the way of regulating such 
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competition and making it fair and healthy, has been touched on in Chapter 
VII. But the chief educational problem of the day is how to jnultiply the 
agencies at work. The field is more than wide enough for all, though in a few 
special centres there may be some excess of competition. The time m ly come 
when it will be one of the chief duties of the Department to reconcde conflict- 
ing claims, and to repress effort that is not required. But such a time is still 
distant. It is sufficient in the mean time if the Department prove itself so 
cordial in encouraging private effort of every kind that all the agencies at 
work will naturally invite it to act the part of an arbiter in whatever difficul- 
ties may occasionally arise. , 


Section 8. — Relations of private Effort with Local and Municipal Boards. 

499- Introductory. — The functions of Local and Municipal Boards have 
already been discussed in connection with the primary schools that are or may he 
entrusted to them, and we shall return to the subject in Chapter XI. Here we 
shall speak of the Boards only in relation to private effort. In that point of view 
they bear, however, a double aspect They may manage schools of their own, 
and m that capacity may receive aid from the Department, and thus he 
regarded as themselves examples of private effort. On the other hand, they 
may, like the Department, dispense grants from public funds in aid of private 
effort in the stricter sense. In very many cases they will, no doubt, have to 
act in both of these capacities. Obviously when in receipt of aid they should 
be treated by the Department on the principles explained above, and when they 
take the place of the Department as administrators of funds for grants-in-aid, 
their action should be regulated by the same principles. 

• % 

500. Local and municipal Boards as Managers of Schools.-'"'!™ 
Local and Municipal Boards manage schools founded by themselves, they must 
of course enjoy the same amount of freedom as other manageis. In all ordi- 
nary cases they will be subject only to such supervision and control from the 
-Department as the revised rules presciibc for managers generally. But a special 
dass of cases will arise when any of the schools at present managed by the 
Department are transferred to them. These eases might he considered in con- 
nection with what we shall say hereafter as to the principles which should 
guide the Department m withdrawing from the direct provision of the mcansof 
education. But it will be more convenient to present our Recommendations 
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the decision of managers alone, and in particular that none but teachers who 
possess the qualification prescribed by the rules be at any time appointed in 
such schools. 

In the last Uccommendation we have chiefly bad in view the transfer to 
Local or Municipal Boards of primary schools, which contribute directly to the 
welfare of the entire local community and the management of which is com- 
paratively easy. How far it is desirable that such bodies should manage in- 
stitutions of a higher order is still in some degree a moot point. Experience may 
he expected to cast light on it in coming years. It is possible that the boards 
may consider the management of schools that confer a direct benefit on com- 
paratively few as lying beyond their proper sphere. It is also possible, on the 
other hand, that secondary schools may be found to prosper better under com- 
mittees of men who have special interest in education than under bodies pri- 
marily intended to accomplish very different purposes. At the least we desire 
that no obstacle be offered to the provision of secondary instruction by voluntary 
associations of native gentlemen formed specially for that purpose if such a 
course he shown by expeiienee to he most advisable on the whole. We 
therefore recommend that if in any Province the management of Government 
schools of secondary instruction be transferred either to Municipalities or Local 
Boards, or to Committees appointed by those bodies , encouragement be given 
to the subsequent transfer of the schools concerned to the management of 
associations of private persons combining locally with that object, provided 
they are able to afford adequate guarantees of permanence and efficiency. We 
have abstained from recommending that secondary schools should he managed 
by Municipal or Local Boards; but some Provinces may wish to make the 
experiment, and in some it is being made already. 

501. Municipal and Local Boards as Distributors of Aid— Municipal 
and Local Boards will, according to our Recommendations in Chapters III and 
IV, he extensively entrusted with the duty of aiding from the funds at their 
disposal the privately managed schools within their Districts. This is an exten- 
sion of the principle of self-Govemmeut which has a large preponderance of 
considerations in its favour, but which it is nevertheless necessary to guard 
against abuses that may possibly interfere with the progress of education. 
Many witnesses hare expressed some fear that the hoards may manifest eccen- 
tricity or he swayed by prejudice in fixing the conditions on which they grant 
their aid. The Recommendation in paragraph 217 of Chapter IV, to the effect 
that the Boards shall adopt t}te rules prescribed by the Department for aiding 
primary schools, and shall introduce no change without the sanction of the 
Department, will to some extent provide against this possible evil. There is 
still* however, the danger that undesirable changes in the rules may be sanc- 
tioned in the course of time, and tlie more pressing danger that practical evils 
may arise in spite of rules. Much must always depend on tho spirit in 
which rules are administeied, and many evils have been suggested that may 
perhaps arise when administration has passed into the hands of Municipal and 
Local Boards. Por example, it is feared that the claims of the poor may be 
overlooked; that where tho language difficulty exists, sufficient aid may not 
ho given to schools established for the bcneGt of minorities ; and particularly 
that little encouragement may be afforded to schools primarily intended for the 
children of aboriginal and out-caste races. These and cognate dangers it is 
desirable to provide against as far as possible. We therefore recommend that 
when Local and Municipal Boards have the charge of aiding schools, (1) their 
powers and duties be clearly defined; (2) that it he declared to be an important 
part of their duty to male provision for the primary education of the children 
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of the poor: (j) that precautions be taken to secure that any assignment to 
(hem from public funds for purposes of education be impartially administered • 
U) that an appeal against any refusal of aid lie to the Department . * 


Section 9 — The Future of aided Education. 

502. Introductory .—TV e liave non- described the present extent of private 
effort, the general condition of the education it supplies, and the amount of aid 
extended to it hy the State in the various Provinces ; we have also enumerated 
the chief complaints of those who are interested in private educational enterprise, 
and have given a general outline of the relations that ought to subsist between 
them and the Department and between them and public bodies exercising 
statutory powers. This leads naturally to some remarks on the future develop°- 
ment of education under private managers. It is not less the a von cd policy of 
Government than the true interest of the community that the growth of such 
education should he helped by all legitimate and prudent means Consider, 
ations of economy of the more rapid spread of education, and of the awaken. 

a t1 8plnt of self-help and of personal interest in the public good-all 
le r!ll a n fte n Sa u 6 dueotlo “- For muctl of encouragement that is needed 
made a l»™, intended ns they are to brag 
Denartae^Tnndt ’“‘‘{“‘T* ,Dt ° cl ° Ser and raore trieadl y rations with the 
waS in?llV 1 ? 056 connecled ' ri 'l> than feel that the State is 

they mav met t 'T 8ac< ' ess aud nnyious to promote every wise effort 
S lnZ rtl Sprea<1 USeful ln0wM 8° am °>« every class of the inhabitants 
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much in this direction remains to bo clrcam stanoes allow. We believe that 
that Recommendation No 8 of Pi * ° C T ti n evei Y Province; and we hope 
lnteiosted in education £ the importance^ 7 7“ /"w ““ ° f ““ 

Such effort is particulaily repuued in T„?/ eff ° rt towaris fl * ™ d 

sentiment iu favour of "ratuifons . dla \ on account of the traditional 
alike of Muhammadans T**™ U °^ 3 the 
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himself to a life that involved iT/erv^ 11 edncated m a Sanskrit tol devoted, 
and he might with some show of me me f s . ure the renunciation of the world, 
reason claim a share in the fruits of the in- 
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dustry of others. No such claim can rightly attach to English education, which 
has a high money value of its own. It is essential that the old feeling upon 
this point should bo gradually and cautiously but completely changed. That 
it lids begun to be changed and may be changed still further, is manifest from the 
great progress towards self-support that some classes of schools have already 
made in some Provinces. The Government secondary schools of Bengal raise 
in fees 51 percent, and the -aided secondary schools'of Madras 48 per cent, of 
their entire expense, and. the Government secondary schools of Bombay and 
Madras follow these at no'very great distance. This is shown in Table IV in- 
this Chapter ; from which dt also appears that in other Provinces both classes 
of secondary schools are in this respect still very far behind. 

505. Possible Increase of Pees in different Classes of Institutions.— - 
It is in secondary schools that most should bo done in the way of self-support. 
On the one hand the education wtyich they furnish stands on a widely different 
footing from that afforded in the primary school. Although the necessity may 
he admitted of securing throughout the country the means of advanced educa- 
tion, still it is not in the same degree incumbent on the State to take measures 
for placing secondary instruction within the easy reach of all. Secondary in- 
struction has a prospective money valuo and should be paid for by those wdio 
receive it. On tho other hand, it is not so expensive ns collegiate education 
In a college the attempt to raise the individual feo to the samp proportion of 
tho entire expense tliat it may hear without much difficulty in a secondary 
school might result in such a rate as would be prohibitory to the majority of 
students, and therefore in a diminution rather than an increase of the total 
income. Yet even in colleges the friendly co-operation of managers may do 
much to secure a cautious hut steady increase. In ft letter from the Director 
-of- Public Instruction of Madras, contained- in a memorial submitted by the 
Missionary Executive Committee Of that Province and printed in the Appendix 
to this Report, there is an interesting account showing how the fees in the 
leading departmental and tho largest aided college of Southern India were 
simultaneously raised three times if? the course 0/ eleven yeses, without any 
permanent decrease of the attendance at .cither of the colleges. Thus with co- 
operation on'the part of managers and judicious help fiom the Department, as 
the central authority in education, much may still be done to make colleges 
moie self-supporting than they are. The aided colleges of Bengal aie the fore- 
most in India’in point of self-support. As shown iu Table IV in this Chapter 
they raise upon the whole 29 per cent, of (heir expenditure, by means of fees. 
We are of opinion, however, that by steady efloit a higher standard than this 
may be attained in course of time, without any sudden or excessive raising of 
fees or any injudicious pressure on students or their parents. With a liberal 
scholarship system for the help of poor students of maiked ability, theie is no 
hardship in a fairly high rate of college fee. As to primary schools, although 
their growth in self-support must be regarded as a consideration inferior in im- 
portance to the increase in the number of their pupils, yet practically no such 
large or rapid increase will he possible if the principle of self-support be lost sight 
of. Even in tills class of schools something may he done. Many primary schools 
are situated in largo towns where the value of education is now understood, and 
where parents are well able to bear a large proportion of the expense o£ the 
education of their children. In such places fees may he wisely raised, even 
while elsewhere the prominent aim may .as wisely be to place the necessary 
rudiments of education within reach of the backward and the ignorant at as . 
easy a rate as possible. In all arrangements for thus increasing the self-support 
oE any class of institutions, it is plainly necessary that schools under every Lin'd 
of management should, as far as possible, advance pan passu, Government insti- 
lls 
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tutions leading tlic Way, as it is incumbent on them to do, and as they hare 
generally done. Thus the increase of fees is the first financial resourco to which 
we look for- the futuro encouragement and extension of private effort in the 
provision of the means of education. Such increase w ill havoa double operation. 
First, it will place greater means at the disposal of present managers, which 
inmost cases will be employed for opening new schools or developing and en- 
larging old ones. Secondly, what is even more important, managers of existin'* 
schools, as well as others who are possessed of public spirit, will be incited to 
fresh exertions by the poetical proof that such efforts are appreciated by those 
for whose benefit they are made. 

506. State Aid as -art Encouragement— The steady increase of self- 
support by means of fees is thu*s one of the greatest encouragements to 
managers to persevere in educational efforts and to extend them. A similar 
steady increase in the aid aflorded by the State is not equally ncccssaiy. Tet 
that aid also is an encouragement as well as a d ircct help. Even without much 
response from those who benefit by their labours, public-spirited school mana- 
gers may long persevere if an authority which, like the State, commands the 
respect of all, .signifies in a practical and impressive manner its approval of the 
e or s a icy -make. This may often be tho only encouragement they are 
Iike y to receive for a considerable time; and when such is the case, there is 
jf,'* M* 4 of view that State aul should fora time be large and liberal, 

winch rf 0 t \ i T, at 19 S* Ton to anything like a proper extent in Provinces 
ces and On rf B ° mbay 0nly 4 37 percent , or like the North-Western Prom- 

c£s and Oudh only 9*03 per cent , of public educational funds to the aid of pnvate 
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• E0SP ° hM ‘ bat bCar " v °" t,lis sub j Mt - tlio other hand. »» 
self-support increases, assistance from pubhc funds may very properly diminish,. 

fhTrstiffleT S n imreratire,p rC! > ,UreJ - 14 «■ this ^winT that one of 
the most difficult prohlems rises in regard to tlio future of aided education. 
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spread of education, is in some danger of prematurely reducing or withdrawing 
aid to existing institutions, and thereby discouraging that private effort which 
ought to bq liis most powerful co-adjutor. 'Were it only possible, it would be in 
every respect desirable to guarantee distinct financial rights to those who by 
their disinterested efforts for the spread of education have taken on themselves 
financial responsibilities. "We have carefully considered how far this object may 
be attained by means of legislative enactment. TTe have not found it possible 
to devise any scheme that would command general assent and be at the sqme 
tlmfe sufficiently clastic to meet the very varied cases that are likely to -arise. 

50S. Difficulties in the way of providing Safeguards.— The main diffi- 
culty is that no one rate of aid can be laid down as alvvdys equitable or adequate.. 
Such a proportion of the entire expense of an institution as might be far from 
excessive in some cases would bo tastefully superfluous in others Nor can 
any ono rate bo fairly fixed even for all institutions of the same class. Those 
‘ who struggle to maintain a secondary school in some poor town where a 
secondary school may for many reasons be eminently desirable, have a manifest 
right to expect more liberal aid than that given to the managers of a similar 
school in the mid$t of a large and wealthy population 

509. General Principles bearing on the Safeguards needed —For 
any detailed rules that may serve as a protection against the sudden with, 
drawal or reduction of State assistance, we must look to those who may be 
entrusted with tbo revision of the Code for grants-in-aid in each Province. 
IVe trust they will bo able to insert in the new Codes some general provi- 
sions on the point such as may be suited to the circumstances of the dif- 
ferent parts of the Province, and "to the system on which aid is adminis- 
tered within it Two general principles that hear upon the question may 
bo safely laid down hero. One is that no withdrawal or reduction of grant 
should take place (except in consequence of misconduct or. inefficiency), with- 
out consultation with the managers concerned, or without -an opportunity 
‘being given them for an ’appeal to the highest authority, if they think St to 
make one, before the reduction is publicly announced. 'We have referred to 
this already, but wc desire to lay particular emphasis on it in connection with # 
the matter in band. The second is that in view of the absolute necessity that 
the representatives of private effort should feel perfect confidence in the Btnlnhly 
of State support if their efforts are to be continued or increased, it is safer in 
this matter to err by excess than by defect. To continue a liberal grant some- 
what beyond the time when it lias ceased to be indispensable, is better than to 
reduce it prematurely pnd thus to awaken in the public mind a doubt whither 
the State feels an effective interest in tlio success of institutions under private 
managers. The one error leads to some waste of funds The other prevents 
efforts from being made which might result in creating a powerful agency for 
the spread of education. Grants should be continued until it has become * 
perfectly clear, if not to the managers concerned at least to all impartial persons 
.who are competent to judge, that the time for their reduction has arrived. 

510. The best practical Safeguard.— After all, the best security againtt 
sudden Or premature reduction of -grants will probably be found in the preva- 
lence of the feeling that privately managed institutions are an integral portion 
■af the whole system of education, — a feeling which aD cur Recommendation* 
in tlifs Chapter, and* many in other Chapters, are meant to foster. If it tv 
proved in practice that the Department regards su^-h institutions with at less: 
as much favour as those managed by it«elf, and that according to Kecccs- 
mendation No io of the present Chapter, it males their improvement 
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extension its clnef object and aim, there will ho littlo risk of the occnrrenec t.[ 
the eTils with which we are hero concerned Safeguards against them will 
become a matter rather of speculative interest than of practical importance 
And if once such relations are universally known to prevail between the Be 
partment and private managers, any mistakes in practical administration tha) 
may still occasionally occur will not entail such discouragement to all mdepend 
ent effort as similar mistakes are apt to causo m some Provinces at present 

511, Importance of the mntnal Co-operation of Managers— Tho 
cultivation of the feeling that all institutions, however managed, are to 'bo 
regarded as a smglo and connected system under tile friendly and impartial 
control of the Department, is important for the future of aided education m 
away not yet touched on The very increase of self-support by means of 
fees will give nso to a danger— lias already to aver) limited extent aad in a 
few localities given rise t o a dangc-wlucli it is well to foresee and te prepare 
tor So long as aid is necessary to managers and is received by them, the Depart 
ment has the means of regulating compclition m such a way as to prevent it from 
interfering with the healthy spread of education Wo have referred to this 
point in paragraph 49 8 of the present Chapter, and have made a Recommend 
" 7 ° £ 0ba P‘ er VII, as to tho method in which the Department 
lonrow r "’*>«* * «■'>? possesses But when schools no 
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justify an exceptional line of action. In all cases wlicro a practical option is 
already afforded to parents by tlie existence of an institution at which religious 
instruction does not form part of tbo ordinary course, the principle of absti- 
nence from all enquiry whether religion is taught or not taught, should remain 
in force. And altogether apart from the principle of religious neutrality, 
we recognise that in ordinary circumstances it is best that all institutions under 
private managers should be perfectly untrammelled with regard to the instruction 
they impart and to the whole courso of their development. But when it is 
found that any of the arrangements of an institution have the practical effect 
of retarding the spread of education, \\e consider it desirable to remedy the evil. 
In such cases it may commonly he better that those who object to the course 
of instruction in an existing school should set up a new school of their own, 
towards the establishment of which the Department should afford every encour- 
agement. If that he done, the ground of interference with the courso which 
the managers of the existing school may lay down will he removed But until 
such a now school has been established, we are of opinion that parents should 
have it in their power to withdraw their children from that portion of the course 
in the existing school which they object to, so that the spread of education in the 
locality may not be practically hindered. We therefore recommend that the 
system of grants-in-aid be based as hitherto, in accordance with paragraph gj 
of the Despatch of 1854, on an entire abstinence from interference with the 
religious instruction conveyed tn the institution assisted : provided that token 
the only institution of any particular grade existing in any town or village xs 
an institution in which religious instruction forms a part of the ordinary course, 
it shall be open to parents to withdraw their children from attendance at such 
instruction without forfeiting any of the benefits of the institution. 

513. Proposed Extension of the above Recommendation.—' To some of 
us it seemed that this provision should extend to all aided institutions wherever 
situated. The preliminary objection was taken that we were precluded from 
considering any proposals wi*li regard to religious education generally, by the 
distinct declaration that abstinence from interference of any kind with religion 
was laid down as the basis of the entire system of grants-in-aid, and by the 
statement of the Resolution which appointed the Commission to flic effect that 
" the Government of India is firmly convinced of the soundness of the policy 
“of the Despatch of 1854, and has no wish to depart from the principles on 
“ which it is based.” It was decided, however, tliat the point that had been 
raised should he discussed. In favour of its being left for parents to decide 
in every case whether their children should or should not attend the religious 
lessons in schools where religious instruction forms part of the ordinary 
courso, it was urged that if aided institutions are to he regarded as an in- 
tegral part of the whole system of education, as all our Recommendations 
imply that they ought to he, they should be placed on the same footing as 
Government schools, the teachers in which aro allowed to gi\c voluntary 
instruction in religion out of tho ordinary school hours. It was further 
urged that Government is as much responsible for seeing tliat all conscien- 
tious scruples arc respected in schools which they aid as in those which they 
directly manage. The analogy of “the conscience clauso” in England was 
referred to as showing the necessity for such provision in a country where 
religious differences axe much less pronounced than in India. It was added 
that tho proposal to apply this Recommendation to all aided schools wherever 
situated was not'different in principle from the Recommendation as passed, but 
merely an extension of its operation ; that it need not be carried into effect ex- 
cept where the interests of education made it necessary ; and that no practical 
evil was likclv to arise from its being laid down as a general principle. To this 

113 
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it was replied that strict abstinence fiom all enquiry as to any religion ban* 
taught or not taught had been laid down as a fundamental principle by the 
highest authority, and that no analogy should bo drawn from the system m 
England wlieie the State was in constitutional alliance u ith an established 
Church, from which alliance the necessity for "a conscience clause ” had 1 is 
toncally originated It was argued that strict neutrality was not only the 
declared policy of the State m India hut was urgently demanded by the 
circumstances of the country, inasmuch as the great problem was to stirup 
ereiy possible agency to aid m tbo spread of education, and tint the aid of 
those animated by religious motives was too important to ho dispensed with It 
was added that the practical effect of tho proposed departure from the policy 
of complete neutrality would be deplorable and disastrous, because if accepted 
by those whose motives for helping m popular education were mainly religions 
it might give them excessive influence, while if rejected by them it would have 
the result of checking, and at tl.e same time of setting m antagonism to the 
State, the most active of nil the voluntary agencies that have as yet come 
forward to help in disseminating know ledge TVo considered that any infringe 
ment of the rule iof entire abstinence from interference with religious mstruc 
ion in aided institutions would be inconsistent with the fundamental principle 

whin t ? f “ I ani at 11,0 ""desirable in itself, eve pt 

was the only one of its class ,n the place The question 
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institution side by side with one that is maintained by private effort, the former 
may be so constantly enlarged as to leave no room for the growth of the latter 
Wc have already recommended that wlieie State institutions are still required, 
they be maintained m full efficiency But their full efficiency does not mean 
their indefinite expansion If tho resources of the State are used to provide 
the departmental institution with everything likely to attract candidates for 
admission and to enable it to make room for all such candidates, the popular 
feeling in its favour may bo so wrought on that prosperity may become scarcely 
possible for tbe aided institution by it9 side At the same time there may be 
no room given for definite complaint to the managers of the latter In such 
cases as we have described, some restriction on tbe growth of the departmental 
institution — fer example by a gradual increase m the rate of fees — may become 
an indispensable condition for tbe lasting usefulness of the aided institution 
that competes with it Tins is a difficulty in practical administration which 
cannot be met by any rules that it is possible to lay down We may here call 
attention to the following remarks of the Government of Bengal in reviewing 
the General Report on Public Instruction for 1881 82 That Government 
‘ is of opinion that the grow mg demand for English learning should not be 
“ met by indefinite extensions of the accommodation now afforded by zila 
“ schools , but that endeavours should be made by limiting the numbers 
“ admitted to those schools, to give free play to the efforts of private entci 
" prise and to the healthy spirit of competition which it engenders ’ The 
whole subject however, borders on two others that are both difficult and 
important, vis , the withdrawal of Government from the direct provision and 
management of education, and the indirect aids which the State may afford to 
private educational effort These two subjects we shall now proceed to con 
sider in the two following sections 


Section 10 — The Withdrawal of the State ft om the direct Provision and 
Management of Education, especially of JugJer Education 

516. Introductory — Perhaps none of the many subjects we have discuss 
ed is encompassed with greater difficulty or has elicited more various shades of 
opinion, alike among the witnesses we have examined and within the Commis 
Sion itself, than that of the withdrawal of Go\ ernment from the direct support 
and management of educational institutions especially those of the higher 
order The difficulty of the subject arises from tbe great number of opposing 
considerations each of which must have proper weight allowed it and he duly 
balanced agamst others Complete agreement is not to be expected m a 
matter where so many weighty arguments on opposite sides have to be taken 
into account 

517. Opinions of Witnesses — The points to which we invited the 
attention of witnesses were maiuly these — We asked them to explain the 
admitted fact that the policy of withdrawal mdiuited in the Despatch of 
1 8^4 had as yet been hardly initiated We asked them also their view as to 
the propriety of further and more decisive action in this direction For the 
fact in question many reasons were assigned, the chief of which were the 
success and popularity of tho Government institutions, which naturally made 
the Department anxious to retain them, and the difficulty of finding suitable 
agencies able and willing to accept the transfer, without detriment to education 
in the locality concerned With regard to future action two strongly opposed 
lines of argument were followed On the one hand it was urged that tho very 
success of the advanced institutions supported directly by the State is a reason 
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for maintaining them; that the people regard tho maintenance of such instita- 
tions as an important part of tho duty of the Stato as representing tho commu- 
nity, which cannot justifiably be neglected or shifted to other shoulders; that 
the example of many civilised communities is in favour of tho management 
of advanced education by the Stato ; that this duty is now carried out in Indja 
at a cost which bears an insignificant proportion to the whole expenditure upon 
education, and still more insignificant when compared with the whole resources 
of the Stato ; that as a rule there arc no agencies to whom such institutions can 
be safely transferred ; that the order of withdrawal must be from below 
upward, and that, even admitting that the time is come or is approaching when 
Government may withdrew from secondary schools, the time for its withdrawal 

from colleges is still distant, or may never arrive; that no resources but those 

of the State are adequate to procure a steady supply of men fit to teach in the 
highest institutions; and that any withdrawal of tho State from higher educa- 
tion would necessarily throw it into tho hands of missionary bodies, the chief 
advocates of a change which would cause distrust and apprehension in the great 
mass of the native community. On tho other hand, it was urged that if ever 
education is to bo adequate.it must be national in a wider sense than is im- 
p ice m mere e management, and must be managed in a great measure by 
the pe 0I de themselves; that the very success of Government institutions Is 
wliinh tt • ^ an • a disc0Ura o ement to that local combination and self-reliance 
; 0bjeC i ° f th ° system to encourage; that as 

tion-il ° ^, e ?P e not exert themselves to supply their eduen- 

the task +i,nt° T 1 Un ^ erstoot ^ ^at Government is ready to undertake 
nr|v; .,, « , ere ore ’ be greatest stimulus which Government can give to 
there is some sonln™ if? cnd ‘ 0 arrangements which mate it needless; that 
trail and in f? tbc aetion of Government in the matter of ednea- 

anv one trailer 7 ? T** tb » a 8 b Government can do more than 

can comnet l t,T d ° ” mUcl ‘ aS aU “ d ** « discourages nil, for none 
comneSn anTo °° rCmment '- «“»& Government action thus represses free 
S of injurious to tho public interest ; that the 
the cause of the unwilr ° bi S ber institutions is rather the effect than 

provision of the means oTSucation- «2fcto ' <° fr ° m ‘ le “"1 

institutions of the higher order wouM not * 01 transfcmn S Government 

of higher education 1 7 ° U ., not rcsult m an y diminution of the means 

Districts so that pdim- f fresh funds for its extension in backward 

present and Wly thatTf " "idely diffused than a. 

readily guarded by provisions that Wni°f, " - ‘. tbdra ' ral be acoepted.it can lie 
agency, and that tins policy will „„ fl ” U bar lts appheation to any missionary 

mahe it in the long ran Partly Cor 7^" f “ 

j p or to all missionary agencies combined. 

cation.-The queS^how f^\he^m°d f Wi ? h w wal on m!ssional 7 

provision of means for lifow 1 t ]'^ rawal of the State from the direct 

the hands of missionary bodies he“d the f T SUCh eduCalion int ° 

bearing on the topic of withd^Ci u the . foremost place in all the evidence 
many native gentlemen argued ° ffiCerS ° f tbe 3)e P artment and 

that it must practically hand w,t ^ awal « on ^ und 

rme the missionary witnesses thraiwi ° , ., educatl0n *° Missionaries. As a 
of withdrawal, expressed quite th V< ?’ wllLle .o® nera % advocating the policy 
expected nor desired that anv n K COntrar y °pimon, stating that they neither 
should .C "P V ‘ ba 

India, we should deprecate inn , a . coun ^ r y with such varied needs as 

• L ^ easure which would throw excessive influence 
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over higher education into the hands of any single agency, and particularly into 
the hands of an agency which, however benevolent and earnest, cannot on all 
points bo in sympathy nitli tho mass of the community. But the fear 
which somo departmental officers and some native gentlemen in all Pro- 
vinces have expressed so strongly, appears to most of us to attach too little 
weight to the following considerations. No doubt if all Government col- 
leges and high schools were to he suddenly closed, few except missionary 
bodies, and in all probability extremely fow of them, would be strong enough 
to step at once into the gap. But any such revolutionary measure would 
he wholly opposed to the cautions policy prescribed in all the Despatches. 
There is no reason why a wise and cautious policy of withdrawal on behalf 
of local managers should favour missionary more than other forms of pri- 
vate effort. It might, on the contrary, have the effect of encouraging and 
stimulating native effort in its competition with missionary agency. Por ex- 
ample wc have shown in Section 2 of this Chapter that in the Presidency of 
Madras, where missionary education certainly holds a higher position than in 
any other Province, the encouragement given to private effort since 1 865, while 
it has no doubt enlarged the work done by Missionaries, has evoked native 
effort in a far greater ratio. Most of this native effort has indeed been in 
lower rather than in higher education ; hut the amount of it that has taken 
the latter direction is sufficient to show that private native managers are 
thoroughly competent to conduct institutions of an advanced character. 
It would appear from the evidence of Mr. Y. Krislmamachariar that high 
schools under native management in Madras are already able to produce 
bettor results than mission high schools, and at much less expense. The 
colleges too under native management hold a high position ; as they also 
do, even though unaided, in Calcutta, and as high schools under native 
management do in many Provinces. It thus seems clear that in somo Pro- 
vinces at present, and in the rest in course of time, native private effort with 
proper aid and supervision can take the place of departmental effort, in at 
any rate secondary instruction , provided only that the withdrawal of tho De- 
partment be not carried out too suddenly or on too large a scale. It further 
appears that in Madras at least ten liigli schools, some of them unaided, are 
working successfully in the same towns as mission high schools. In Calcutta, 
where missionary effort is stronger than in any other city of India, the number 
of unaided high schools under native management is even greater. If native 
effort can thus hold its own in the face of keen competition, it seems plain 
that it could do so with still greater ease when a long established and efficient 
Government institution is transferred to native managers in places where no 
competition is likely to arise, provided the people are advanced and wealthy 
enough to maintain in full efficiency an institution of their own. 

519. Withdrawal in favour of Missionaries to be avoided— At the 
same time we think it well to put on record our unanimous opinion that with- 
drawal of direct departmental agency should not take place m favour of mission- 
ary bodies, and that departmental institutions of the higher order should not be 
transferred to missionary management. In expressing this view u e are merely 
re-echoing what is implied in the Resolution appointing the Commission, since 
it is *' to bodies of native gentlemen who will undertake to manage them satis- 
factorily as aided institutions,’* that Government in that Resolution expresses 
its willingness “ to hand over any of its own colleges or schools in suitable 
“ cases.” It is not impossible that the restriction thus imposed upon the policy 
of transfer or withdrawal, may be represented as opposed to strict neutrality, 
which should altogether set aside the question whether a school or a body, of 
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managers inculcates any religious tenets or not. But it is so manifestly desir- 
able to keep the whole of the future development of private effort in education 
free from difficulties connected with religion, that the course which arc advise 
seems to us to he agreeable to the spirit, if not to the letter, of tho strides! 
doctrine of neutrality. 

520. The Position of missionary Enterprise in Education.— In tie 
pomt of mew m which we are at present considering tlio question, missionary 
institutions hold an intermediate position between those managed by the Depart- 
ment and those managed by the people for themselves. On the one hand, they 
are the outcome of private effort, hut on the other they are not strictly local: 
nor will encouragement to them directly foster those habits of self-reliance and 
combination for purposes of public utility which it is one of the objects 

0 e grant-m-aid system to dcvelope. Missionary institutions may serve the 
great purpose of showing what private effort can accomplish, and thus of 
inducing other agencies to come forward. They should he allowed to follow 
hen- own independent course under the general supervision of the State ; and so 
eng as there are room and need for every variety of agency in tho field of ednea- 
turn they should receive all the encouragement and aid that private effort an 
e itimately claim But it must not be forgotten that the private effort which 

1 j J m “ evoke is that of the people themselves. Natives of 
are ever to 1 U f ^ m °’^ im P° r I 3n t of all agencies if educational mesas 

a C °" e ? educational svants. Other agencies may hold 

which -real P ° r a tlrae ’ and ma i' always find some place in a svstem ia 
onheeeSitrv^ f Y. n eTcr >;S~u ni1 desirable. But the higher education 
nor will it «■ if 0 ^® ona basis that can ho regarded as permanent or safe, 
at aU event that is “>'» th “ ^ part of it 

selves 1S pr0ndei atld “aaased by the people of the country for them- 

suchta;dMe e re^-dl°™°e“ g Vie ™ WitWn the Commission.-With 
among witnessesTeoul f ™t , am °“ n ' ln S to a complete conflict of opinion- 
arrived at in a l,od i (;K P ec led that entire agreement could be easily 
Su n £ “L,“ “T and ° f such rari ed compesitien as the Com- 
differences in our n '' ^ ’ owerer » 1° indicate the limits srithin wliicli the 
limits", •? ?“« “»**• They are in effect the 
pointed out, looks forward toV 1 r ‘ 8S t Timt - Des T atcl b as we hare already 
“ meat mstituw Z!^, .! t,me vben “umny of tho existing Govern- 
“ transferred to the' // ^ ^ose of the higher order, may be safely closed or 
“ by, the State.” This °* Iocal bodies under the control of, and aided 

long require to be maintain!/ 1™ 11 ? at ’ thou S l1 individual institutions might 
that a time would come w i, P irCC ^ ^ ^ ®tate, the liope was entertained 
hy Government should he noW^r” 1 ° f education entirel y P r0Vlded 
gress has been nndp in mi ° . necessai 7 — a result towards which some pro- 
lays down as clearly that the n rOT1Qces * 0n the other hand, the same Despatch 
withdrawal 1 to “ *»• 

to he abandoned to nmhikia a 111 Yiew an d that not a single school is 

in Section i of the present Chan/' Sutse 5 uant despatches, as we have shown 
pects extended this limitation //tl ave specially emphasised and in some res- 
paragraphs 45 and 46 of the T)a + ^ ?° 1,cy of withdrawal. For instance, m 
existing while it is remarked that the 

defects exist are to he nlm 1 ° Q ? whole in a satisfactory state, and where 
tution of private for Gove/mp 1 / ^ 8tter f f°ting, stress is laid on tlie substi- 
schools only— a substitution whh-h a jj eney “ the management of secondary 
was hoped would eventually ho uni- 
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versal. To all such limitations we felt hound to give great weight, not less 
because they liave been laid down by the highest authority than because wo 
regarded them ourselves as wise and right. Tlio reasons in favour of action 
tending towards the withdrawal of the State from direct management appeared 
to us conclusive ; wliile the need of the greatest caution if withdrawal is not to 
be altogether premature, and therefore widely injurious, appeared equally in- 
disputable. Our difficulty lay in co-ordinating the two classes of opposing con- 
siderations so as to determine the proper path for present action. It may he 
well to point out what arc the opposing considerations to which most importance 
should bo attached in arriving at a decision on this matter. 


* 522. Considerations in favonr of Withdrawal : Saving to public 

Ptmds. — The argument based on considerations of economy is extremely forcible, 
—how forcible will best appear by a reference to No. IV of our Tables on grants- 
in-aid, in Section 3 of this Chapter. We shall first point out the comparative 
cost to the State of instruction in departmental and in aided colleges Putting 
together the amounts contributed from provincial revenues and from other 
public funds, it appears from Table IV that the net cost to the State of 
educating each student in a Government college varies from Rs. 534-8-6 
per annum in the North-Western Provinces, and Rs. 47 7-1- 10 per annum in 
the Punjab, to Rs. 210-1-2 in Madras, and Rs. 165-8-5 in the second grade 
college of the Central Provinces ; and that the average for all the Government 
colleges in India is Rs. 254-13-6 per annum for each student that attends 
them. The Table, however, shows, as has been explained in Section 3, only 
the amount that passes through the hands of the Department, and makes no 
allowance for tho pensions of Professors. If the allowance calculated in that 
section be made for this additional expense, tlic average net cost to tho State 
of each pupil in the colleges that are provided and managed by Government 
directly will ho about Rs. 297 per annum Of non- Government colleges the 
most expensivo is the Oriental College at Lahore, each student in which costs 
Rs. 107-2-3 per annum to public funds As explained already, it is doubtful 
how this college should be classed, and however classed it stands on a totally 


different footing from ordinary aided colleges. Tho total expenditure from 
public funds on each student in aided colleges of the ordinary kind vari'i 
from Rs. 76-9-3 per annum in the North-Western Provinces to Rs. 20^*8 
per annum in Madras, and Rs. 28-0-7 in Bengal; while, including the O^utal 
Collego at Lahore, the average for India generally is Rs. 42-9-1. If th/Lahore 
Oriental College is excluded from view, the net cost to public fup^ °f encli 
student in an aided college, taking the average of all such collet 3 in India, 
is only Rs. 35-1 1-1, or excluding all Oriental colleges Rs. 35-1/8 P cr annum. 
Of course no addition has to he made on account of pen* 6115 *° ^0 cost 
of aided colleges to public funds. If pensions arc given a an X oE t}lcm > tll ° 
expense falls entirely on private resources and imposes no-mm? on the State. 
It thus appears that c\cn if the exceptional Oriental voUcgo at Lahore be 
classed as an aided college, each student in a dei)nrU e nta! college costs the 
State aliout sevea times as much as each studen'. 111 “*“8®. 

aided colleges of tlio ordinary typo arc alone c^ s ^ ercd> tl,cn tI . 10 cos ‘ to 
tlio State o£ each student in a departmental co‘=“ t,ia “ '‘ s ll lmlcs 

tho cost of each student in an aided collcr' * ■» 1 * 

bo borne m mind as accounting to some 111 f ° r t ’* , s start !“=’ difference. 

On the one liaud, in tl.e departmental ^ ««T- 

tliin- required for their full ctricicncy j^^Uy supplied. On the other lnnd, 
there isa-cnenl consent tint the aid a' n!c,i '° under Unvote mrem 

5 . m ^re, and tint consequently in them sal-men 

has in most eases been extremely m«? r ^ * 1 

are commonly low*, and much t r 1 11 
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wanting. If there were greater economy in tho one class of institutions and 
greater liberality practised towards the other, the cost to the State of educatin'* a 
student in the former class could hardly exceed the cost of educating a student 
in the latter in a ratio so great as that of 8} to i . But it seems safe to infer 
that even if all such inequalities were redressed each student in a departmental 
college would still cost the State some four or five times as much as each student 
in a college conducted by private managers. Thus wherever it becomes pos- 
sible for Government to withdraw from the direct maintenance of colleges, the 
saving to provincial revenues in that class of education will necessarily be great. 
In regard to secondary instruction, the difference in point of cost between 
departmental and aided schools, though not so striking as in colleges, is highly 
important. It appears from. Table IY that the net cost to public funds (that 
i^ to Provincial revenues and Local and Municipal rates together) of educating 
each pupil m a departmental secondary school varies from Its. 38-5-9 per 
annum in tho North-Western Provinces to Rs. 17-1-1 in Bombay; while the 
net cost of educating each pupil in a corresponding aided school varies from 
33 - 7-7 P er annum in the Punjab to Rs. 6-7-8 in Madras. The figures 
given m the Table for both classes of secondary schools in Bengal are consider- 
ably lower than those we have just cited ; but the Bengal figures for this class 
of instruction cannot he brought into just comparison with those of other Pro- 
Vinces. n cngal the statistics laid before us make no distinction as to cost 
between 44,880 pupils in the secondary stage of instruction and 94,318 whoare 
re urne un er secondary schools but in reality arc studying in the primary 
i epar men s o ugh and middle schools. Obviously since primary instruction is 
0 much less costly than secondary, the average cost of each pupil, as it ap- 
pears in our Table, is much less than — probably not more than a third ofi 
be true cost of educating those who belong to high and middle schools alone. 

ranSbST Stand ' Il0 ’? Ter - w,! I “>™ 00 means of disentangling from the totals 
supplied to us either the cost to the State or the total cost of those pnp.ls 

average ST hr ^ ?i r tlle , Sta8e ° f Mcondai 7 instruction in Bengal. The 
aMum for each S u , St ? nds for India 38 a whole atEs - S-S-S per 
oer annum fm- S u a ° a ' dcd secondary school, as against Rs. 19-8-0 
figures are in hS' CO!Te8 P° n <lmg departmental school. These 

Ind n include. +1, n i eSS than the real cost, because the average for 
Iessen-d p T the wMeb > “ s just explained, are greatly 

a numb/ o£ ik • e .re'"™ 8 of secondary instruction of so largo 
that the mi StlT l Pr,ma, y “'"S 8 - » is not likely, however, 

appreciably M s turh«l h h ■ ° M I lense of l!le two classes of institutions is 
If to the KslH tlm ™“ * 38 to the total expense in each, 

mental secondar. .-li askich it costs to educate a pupil in a depart- 
which is also ho-„ 1 , ? a J , ^ s * 3 - 4 *°» the pension allowanceof one-sixth, 

appears that the nei.^x. te, though not paid from educational funds it 
is Rs. 22-12-0 peran° S ° 63,0 . I\ U P^ ^ a departmental secondary school 
Thus the departmental^ aS , a S ain ^ fc Rs - 5 -S -5 in a corresponding aided school, 
as the aided one. 0n ^ sc * 100 t ^ rather more than four times as costly 

The average cost to the * t - . 

is for all India more than tin . eaca P U P^ a departmental primary school 
On this point, however, which\^ imeS M S rea ^ as ^ an aided primary school, 
dwell; more especially as the pi* Ves . man y considerations, wo need not here 
It is also admitted on all hands that rti ° n . varJes ^dely in different Provinces, 
in regard to elementary than in re^aro. 08 *' 0113 ex P ense have much less weight 
and it is to colleges and secondary ' s ™ ore a dvanced stages of instruction* 
by universal consent specially applicable, 00 * 3 tiiat tho 8 roil t-in-aid system is 
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523 . Considerations in favour of Withdrawal Summary of the 
Argument from Economy. — It is to be remembered that the following calcu- 
lations are based on a hypothesis of entire and immediate withdrawal, which is 
admitted on all sides to be impracticable. But it may serve to show the 
strength of the financial reasons for withdrawal, when viewed by themselves, 
if we estimate at this point the saving that might be eftccted and applied to the 
further development of education if other considerations allowed a step of this 
hind to be taken. And it will be obvious that e\en partial action in the direc- 
tion of withdrawal would liberate a proportionate share of public funds The 
general result of the foregoing enquiry is thaf, os at present managed, depart- 
mental colleges are about eight times, and departmental secondary schools about 
four times, as expensive to the Stato as the corresponding institutions under 
private managers. The net outlay from public funds on Government colleges 
isRs. 6,43,891 per annum, and the entire sum these colleges cost the State whan 
the pension estimate is added may be called in round figures Its. 7,50,000. 
At the present rate of aid, one-eightli of this amount, or say Rs. 94,000 per 
annum, would educate the same number of students in aided colleges, a saving 
being thus effected of Rs. 6,56,000 Again, the whole outlay from public funds 
on departmental secondary schools is at present Rs. 11,14,702 per annum. When 
tho pension allowance is added, their whole net cost to the State may be placed 
in round figures at Rs. 13,00,000. At the present rate of aid, one-fourth of 
this amount, or Rs. 3,25,000, would educate the same number of pupils in aided 
secondary schools, a saving being thus effected of Rs. 9,75,000 per annum. 
Thus the total saving on collegiate and secondary education taken together 
would amount to Rs. 16,31,000 per annum. 

Now in addition to tlieRs 20,50,000 per annum which we have seen to be 
expended (including pension charges) on collegiate and secondary education in 
departmental institutions, nearly Rs. 6,35,000 per annum is spent on such educa- 
tion in institutions conducted by private managers. Thus about Rs 27,00,000 is 
the total State expenditure ou all classes of collegiate and secondary institutions. 
If it were possible to put all departmental colleges and secondary schools on 
the same footing as aided institutions, the whole present amount of work would 
thus be done for less than Rs. 11,00,000 per annum, and the Rs 16,31,000 
saved might therefore, if applied in the form of grants-in-aid, become the 
means of raising the means of secondary and collegiate education to about 
tw o and a half times its present amount. Or again, the outlay from public funds 
on primary education is about Rs. 36,25,000 per annum. If the Rs. 16,31,000 
saved were devoted to primary education, its present extent might be increased 
in a ratio of about 45 per cent., secondary and collegiate education remaining 
in point of extent as they are. It must bo clearly understood that no such 
sweeping transfer of management as these calculations might seem to involve is 
possible in the near future, or desirable even if it were possible. And it will 
appear in the sequel that, if transfers of management are to be made at all, more 
liberal rates of aid than those now in force will in most cases bo indispensable. 
Thus the calculations we have made are not to be regarded as a definite basis 
of action. Our figures are intended only to show the strength of the finan- 
cial argument for withdrawal when that argument is regarded singly. They 
simply prove that it is desirable to go as far in tho direction of the withdrawal 
of departmental management as considerations more important than those of 
a merely financial description w ill allow. 

524 . Considerations in favour of Withdrawal : Possibility of Im- 
movement in the Results of private Effort— To all that lias been said it must 
be added that private cliort U as yet in its infancy, and that if encouraged and 

115 
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developed to the fall, itsccms capable of producing results far greater and more 
satisfactory than any that have hitherto accrued from it. If, as already shown 
in this Chapter, private efforteven now produces results which arc found by or. 
dinary tests to he by no means unsatisfactory, and produces them at an average 
cost in colleges of one-eighth and in secondary schools of one-fourth the 
amount spent on each pupil in. departmental institutions, it does not seem un- 
reasonable to hopotliat it will at some future period meet all, or all except the 
very highest, educational uants of the community at an expense to public funds 
that will belittle more than nominal. Much more may such a hope be che- 
rished when it is remembered thnt the withdrawal of Government from many 
of the institutions which it now maintains will certainly stimulate private 
effort to fresh exertions, provided that such withdrawal take place only when the 
time is ripe. 

525. Considerations in favour of Withdrawal: Weed of Variety in 
the Type of Education. — Another argument in favour of withdrawal is 
referred to in the Resolution appointing the Commission : wo mean the urgent 
need there is for variety in the type of higher education. Necessary in every 
country, this is particularly required inlndia where the larger portion at all events 
of the population arc apt to be passively rcccptho of influences from without 
Departmental institutions naturally tend to uniformity, alike in their tone and 
character and in their course of instruction. Notwithstanding the action that 
is often taken to promote and encourage variety in departmental institutions, 
so as to suit the requirements of different localities or different sections of the 
people, the limits of any such variation are necessarily defined by the fact that 
the controlling agency is one and not many ; and also in one obvious direction, 
by the fact that the Stato is bound to a policy of religious neutrality. On the 
other hand, institutions under private, management lmo no necessary tendency 
towards uniformity ; and the only external authority which they acknowledge 
is that which is imposed equally on departmental and other institutions, — the 
controlling authority of the University. Consequently any measure that tends 
to increase the number of privately managed institutions, widens at the same 
time the limits within which variety is possible by adding to the number of 
those who under a well-regulated system of aid need he bound by no depart- 
mental model and are free to work out their ou n ideas in their own way. As 
intimated above, no college or high school can greatly transgress the limits set 
by the University in prescribing the courso of studies and the standards of ex- 
amination; hut in all matters lying outside those limits, whether relating to 
subjects of study, to methods of instruction, or to discipline, managers of in- 
dependent institutions can find scope for wide and healthy variety of treatment. 
In the case of middle schools, there is no such authority external to the Depart- 
ment ; and independent institutions will accordingly enjoy complete freedom in 
their work if tho Department acts in the spirit of the suggestions we have 
already made for seeming greater variety in the character of secondary schools. 
It will not of course be forgotten that departmental institutions may set a 
standard to the large class of schools which need some example to follow. But * 
we would still point out that, however excellent may be the model that depart- 
mental institutions afford, it is not one model, not even tho best, hut many 
models, that the varying circumstances and needs of India demand. To some 
of us again it appears that there is a danger of non-departmental institutions 
conforming too closely to the model thus furnished them, even when circum- 
stances would justify or require departure from a prevailing type. The influ- 
ence of departmental institutions is admitted to be very great ; and it is thought 
that m Provinces where they furnish a large proportion of the whole means of 
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advanced instruction, it as onlv in exceptional cases that private managers are 
likely to deviate from the model that is constantly before them To others of 
us this particular danger docs not present itself By them experience is held 
to show that whenever private persons have enterprise enough to set up a 
college or school they have also independence enough to follow their own line 
in determining its character , adopting all that is valuable in the departmental 
model, and rejecting such parts of it as they may not consider suited to their 
purpose In one respect also, u Inch is subordinate hut in its own place 
far from unimportant, Government institutions present a model which cannot 
he regarded as wholly suitable Supported as they are by the practically inex- 
haustible resources of the State — resources at the command of a Department 
which naturally takes a pride in making its own institutions as nearly perfect 
as it can — they tend to become too stately and elaborate, and certainly too 
expensive, to ho proper models for imitation in a country so poor as India 
If such institutions were regarded as models to ho universally accepted, theie 
w ould he little hope of providing the means of advanced instruction even on. 
the scale that is. now required, and still less of providing it on the much larger 
scale that will bo needed when a wider basis for it is laid by the spread of 
primary education among the masses of tho people 

526 Considerations in favour of Withdrawal* Encouragement to 
religious Instruction —Again, there is tho important question of securing a 
religious element in higher education, or at all events of there being no practi- 
cal hindrance to the presence of such an element when the people of the 
country wish for it Tho evidence we have taken shows tliat in some Provinces 
there is a deeply seated and widely spread desire that culture and religion 
should not he divorced, and that this desire is shared by some representatives 
of native thought in every Province In Government institutions tins desire 
cannot ho gratiGed The declared neutrality of the State forbids its connecting 
the institutions directly maintained by it with any one form of faith , and the 
other alternative of giving equal facilities m such institutions for the inculca- 
tion of all forms of faith involves practical difficulties which we believe to be 
insuperable In Obapter YI we have shown that we are not insensible to the 
high value of the moral discipline and example which Government institutions 
are able to afford , but we have also shown tliat we regard something beyond this 
as desirable for tho formation of character and the awakening of thought 
To encourage the establishment of institutions of widely different types, in 
which may ho inculcated such forms of faith as various sections of the com 
raimity may accept, whether sido by side with or in succession to Govern 
ment institutions is one mode in which this difficulty can he practically solved, 
though it is a mode not free from objections and even dangers of its own It is 
clear that whatever other efforts m this direction may be made, such encourage- 
ment would he afforded in a high degree by the withdrawal of Government 
institutions when the people professed tlieir desire and manifested their ability, 
to establish an institution in which special religious instruction could be given 
It is true that a Government or other secular institution meets, however 
incompletely, the educational wants of all religious sects in any locality, and 
thus renders it easier for them to combine for educational purposes , while a 
denominational college runs some nsk of confining its benefits to a particular 
section of the community, and thus of deepening the lines of difference already 
existin" Still this is a solution of the difficulty suggested by the Despatch of 
1 854, which expresses the hope that “ institutions conducted by all denomina- 
tions of Christians Hindus, Muhammadans Parsis, Sikhs Buddhists, Jains, 

« or an y other religious persuasions may be affiliated to the Universities, if 
“ they arc found to afford the requisite course of study, and can he depended 
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“upon for the certificates of conduct -which -will he required.” Apnrt from 
the strictly moral or religious aspect of this question, wc may point out flat 
the existence of institutions of tlio various classes thus referred to will con. 
tribute to the intellectual development of the Indian community by arousing 
enquiry on the highest themes of human thought and thus helping to meet 
what is probably the greatest danger of all higher education in India at 
present— the too exclusive attention to the meTC passing of examinations and 
to the personal advantages to he derived therefrom 

527. Considerations opposed to Withdrawal: the Danger of a false 
Impression being made on the Public.— Such are some of the most import- 
ant considerations in favour of the withdrawal of Government from the direct 
provision of the means of education, and especially of higher education. But 
arguments in favour of exercising the greatest caution, and even of interposing 
long delay in carrying out the policy to which sucli considerations point, are 
no less weighty and important. Hasty or premature withdrawal is certain to 
leave the impression that Government no longer feels any interest in the spread 
of liberal education , and in a country where so much importance is attached to 
the views and example of Government, the existence of any such impression 
would be one of the greatest discouragements privato effort could possibly 
receive. "Whatever steps are taken in the direction of withdrawal must there- 
fore he taken m such a way as to make it clear beyond the possibility of doubt 
that they are taken for the benefit and extension and not for the injury of higher 
education. There is danger that measures which are called for by the highest 
interests of the native community may be regarded as indicating indifference to 
their claims or even a desire to prevent their ablest members from rising in tbe 
social scale. Such a misconception would he injurious, not only to the interests 
of education, hut to interests which are, if possible, even higher, 

528. Considerations opposed to Withdrawal : Difficulty of main- 
taming Colleges of the highest Type by native Effort.— Again it is more 
than doubtful whether either the zeal for culture or the power of combination 
is as yet sufficiently active to secure the maintenance in undiminished efficiency 
of colleges of that high type which ought to have at least one example in every 
.Province, It is beyond doubt that native effort with due oncouragement and 
aid is now able in many places to maintain not only high schools hut also such 
colleges as may he regarded as auxiliaries to those of the very highest type- 
But it is a long step even from such colleges to those for example which are 
maintained by Government in the different Presidency towns. To these last, 
the resources of the State, coupled with the assured prospects secured by being 
recognised a9 servants of the State, have often drawn men of the highest 
academical distinction. Even if equally assured prospects could he held out by 
bodies of native gentlemen, and of this we can see no immediate prospect, 
it would still he more than doubtful if men of the same academic standing 
or the same mental calibre would connect themselves with institutions under 
private management. It is obviously a gam to the whole empire that such 
men should give themselves to the intellectual culture of the most promising 
Indian students. This consideration cannot in its full force have a wide appli* 
cation, but it is one to which, when any large measure of withdrawal is being 
considered, great weight will he given by every impartial mind* 

529. Considerations opposed to Withdrawal: Influence of Govern- 
ment Institutions in keeping up the Standard of Education.— Connected 
with the last consideration is another which applies to a greater number of 
departmental institutions. There is no doubt that the help of such institutions 
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is still required in keeping up a proper standard of education in its more 
advanced stages. Tlie Universities may largely serve this end, hut there is need 
ot a high standard being practically exemplified as well as theoretically set up. 
We are not called on to determine whether there may not be here and there a 
privately managed institution that may he as safely trusted to keep its standard 
high as any Government institution ; but certainly, upon the whole, Govern- 
ment institutions discharge this function much better than those under native 
management can hope to do. With regard to colleges at all events, until 
tlioso in the hands of private managers liave reached greater stability and wider 
influence than almost any of them as yet enjoy, it would not be safe to trust 
to them alone for the model of discipline and intellectual attainment that is 
indispensable if a high type of liberal culture is to be permanently maintained. 
It may perhaps be thought possible to trust to competition alone for the main- 
tenance of standard we have in view; but competition will tend in some 
respects to wmds deterioration as certainly as it will tend in others towards 
greater excellence In the present state of feeling, the danger is great that 
the only competition between institutions will lie in a comparison of the num- 
ber of passed students that each can claim. When passing examinations is the 
only goal that instructors keep in view, real excellence in education is not 
only not advanced, hut is positively hindered by competition. There is of course 
nothing in tho nature of the case to make a Go\ eminent institution neces- 
sarily superior to one that is maintained by private effort. The very highest 
typo of excellence may come to be afforded, as in some countries it is now 
afforded, by institutions on the footing on which aided colleges stand in 
India. But for the present, the stability of their pecuniary resources and the 
prestige which they enjoy make Government colleges more independent of 
competition, and should therefore enable them to maintain a liigh standard of 
excellence with very much greater ease than is likely for many years to come 
to bo the caso with other institutions. This consideration, as well as the last 
one, points to the absolute necessity that tlic process of withdrawal should ho 
gradual and slow. It points equally to the necessity of affording liberal aid 
to existing institutions under private managers, especially to those that hold the 
most prominent positions, in order that their stability and efficiency may he 
great and their standard high. It is only when, with tho advance of Univer- 
sity education in India, private effort has proved its capacity to take the lead in 
giving culture of the very highest kind, that the withdrawal of departmental 
institutions can he effected without injury to the education of the country as a 
whole. The first step therefore towards any large measure of withdrawal, and 
towards the saving such a measure will effect and the good of many kinds that 
it will do, must he to afford every encouragement to private effort to show 
what is the very utmost it is able to accomplish. 

530. Considerations opposed to Withdrawal : the present State of 
popular Peeling. — But tho strongest of all arguments against the immediate 
carrying out of any extensive measure of withdrawal remains to he stated 
Any largo or hasty step in this direction is not only undesirable, but in our 
view impossible — impossible, tbat is to say, without injury to those educa- 
tional interests which it is our duty to conserve. In the very nature of the 
case, withdrawal cannot he effected without the co-operation of such “bodies 
“ of nativo gentlemen” as those to which the Government desires to transfer the 
institutions now maintained directly by the State, Some Government institu- 
tions may bo simply closed with little loss of any kind to education. To several 
cases of this kind we shall advert in the sequel. But in the majority of places 
where departmental institutions exist, withdrawal, unaccompanied by provision 
for the institutions being otherwise carried on, cannot ho effected without 
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for more than local injury. Now the evidence sliows that hut few of the 
leading members of the native community are at present inclined, or consider 
themselves called on, to co-operate with Government in this matter. Yet it is a 
matter in which without their cordial co-operation nothing can be done. The tenor 
of much of the present Chapter will show that wc regaul the past action of the 
Department in its general preference for Government institutions, as haring 
contributed to the present state of feeling. But so long as that feeling lists, 
whatever its origin may have been, the policy of withdrawal can he carried oat 
on an extensive scale only at the cost of surrendering not one school hut many 
“ to probable decay," and so at the cost of setting at naught the wise precau- 
tions of the Despatch of 1854 and subsequent Despatches We are, however, 
sanguine enough to believe that the statement of the considerations which were 
present to the minds of the writers of the Despatch, and w liich liav c induced us 
to pass unanimous Recommendations in favour of action tending towards the 
withdrawal of the State from the direct management of higher institutions, 
will not be without its influence on the community at large, especially if sup- 
ported by steady departmental action along the lines which we have endeavoured 
to lay down. "We believe that when the Local Governments and the Heads of 
the Department have shown in practice for a sufficient time that they cordially 
favour the largest possible healthy development of every Lind of private effort, 
and that they honour those who put forth such effort, bodies of native gentle- 
men will show that they feel the force of the call addressed to them. We 
believe native gentlemen will recognise tbe need of helping the State in its 
gigantic task, and the need at the same time of securing a greater extension 
of advanced education and a greater variety in its type. We believe that in- 
fluenced by these and similar motives they will come forward voluntarily, and 
come forward in rapidly increasing numbers, to take the, honourable place which 
tbe State has reserved to them in establishing the civilisation of their country 
on a firm and a permanent foundation But there is no room for any large 
policy of withdrawal until public opinion has begun to turn in its favour 
Any measures that outrun public opinion would retard rather than hasten the 
time when a really beneficial policy of withdrawal can be thoroughly carried 
out. No donbt, the formation of a healthy public opinion on the point may be 
promoted by judicious action when proper opportunities occur. If the whole 
influence of the State and of the Department is exerted m favour of private 
rather than of departmental effort within the limits of our Recommendations, 
and if transfers of management are made only when it is clear that they do not 
injure but advance the general cause of education, we are convinced that the 
State w ill at no distant date be able safely to withdraw from many of its insti- 
tutions, and that, as time goes on, it will be able with universal assent to With- 
draw from more and more of its institutions, and from institutions always 
higher and higher in the educational scale. But how far the process should 
be carried is a question that may be left for future experience to decide. 

531. Financial Considerations affecting Withdrawal.— By some it 

may not improbably be regarded as an objection to withdrawal that tbe first 
step towards it is Ukely to be an increased outlay on higher education. B 
privately managed institutions, especially those m the most prominent positions 
and of the most advanced character, are to become fit to take the place of 
departmental institutions as the chief means of exemplifying the highest 
standard of culture, they must obviously become more costly than they aie at 
present, and must receive an increased amount of aid ; and if at the same 
time State institutions are also to ‘‘be maintained in complete efficiency 
wherever they are necessary,” it may appear that some risk will arise of 
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excessive outlay on advanced education. This is a consideration to which 
we do not attach any great importance. We think tliat the savings effect- 
ed by such withdrawal of departmental institutions as may he found pos- 
sible at once, without injury, together with the increased amount of fees 
that may be realised in some of the departmental institutions from which no 
withdrawal should be contemplated, will more tlian suffice to meet the not 
very largo outlay that will be needed to secure the further development and 
the full efficiency of advanced institutions under private managers. But even 
were it otherwise, we believe that gradual and cautious action by the State in 
the direction of withdrawal is likely to bring with it such important and 
beneficial results, that some temporarily increased expenditure might be wisely 
incurred in securing them. 

532. Withdrawal from Management not to include Withdrawal 
from Control. — There is an important point bearing on the question of with- 
drawal which this is the most convenient place for introducing. Wo are 
entirely agreed that the careful supervision of the State is indispensable for 
higher education ; and that whatever withdrawal there maybe, whether soon 
or late, from its direct provision, there should he none whatever from its indi- 
rect hut efficient control. It may he doubted whether this should he classed 
among the considerations in favour of withdrawal or among those that are 
opposed to it. It may pcihaps he held that in order to retain control, the State 
must have some portion of the means of education under its immediate manage- 
ment. On the other hand, one of the arguments most relied on by some of 
our own number who advocate the complete withdrawal of tho Stale from 
direct management at the earliest date that may he found safe in the general 
interests of education, is that State control over schools and colleges of every 
kind will ho more welcome to all concerned, aud therefore more efficient, when 
tlic Department has ceased to he regarded as a body of rival managers. 

533. The Difficulty of defining the best Line of Action— With oppos- 
ing considerations of such great weight constantly before 11s, with such contra- 
riety of opinion among our witnesses, and considerable though much smaller 
divergences of view among ourselves, it need not be deemed surprising that it 
was a work of time and difficulty to determine the exact lino wo should recom- 
mend Government to follow in carrying out its declared policy of handing over 
its colleges and schools in suitable cases to the management of bodies of native 
gentlemen. 

534. The Course of Discussion in the Commission.— It seems desirable 
to describe tho course of our deliberations upon tins subject with greater fulness 
tlian weliavodccmcd necessary in other portions of tlic Deport. Our main diffi- 
culty was as to the initial Recommendation from which all others would naturally 
follow. It was proposed to find such a starting point in the motion : — “That under 
“ adequate guarantees for the permanence and efficiency of the substituted insti- 
tutions, the gradual closing of Government institutions, especially those of the 
“higher order, or their transfer to native management under the general control 
“of, and aided by, tho State, should he regarded as not only an important sti- 
« mulus to private effort, and consequently to any souml grant-in-aid system, hut 
“as urgently needed in view of the social and political education of the people.’’ 
This motion was advocated on the ground that without some clear declaration 
of the kind the people would always bo led to depend on Government for what 
they could provide for themselves better, at less cost to public funds, and on a 
much moro oxtensive scale. It was added that so early as 181 7 private effort had 
founded a college in Calcutta, and that many such colleges might have been 
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foanded elsewhere before now if the practical result of departmental action had 
not been to repress private effort,— of which several instances were adduced It 
nas further held that the necessary exclusion of religion from institutions direct- 
ly provided by the State rendered it desirable to declare emphatically that such 
institutions were intended to give place as soon as possible to institutions m 
which the founders or managers might he free to combine the highest element 
in all tiauung with ordinary secular instruction lo this it was replied that 
the most important religious influences wero those of family life, and that 
such influences were not so entirely absent from Government institutions 
as was implied by the suppoiters of the motion , that native effort was not 
pract icall y repressed tinder the present system, as the existence of many 
colleges and lngli schools under native management clearly showed , that the 
withdrawal of the State is not desired by the community generally or even by 
those members of it who are specially interested m institutions under pmate 
management , that though the time may have come for the State to withdraw 
from the management of high schools, the people are not advanced or wealthy 
enough to undertake the management of colleges , further, that the analogy 
sometimes drawn between trade and education as affected by supply and 
demand was inconclusive, since the motive of benevolence, which counted for 
nothing in the doctrines of political economy, held an important place in all 
considerations relating to the spread of education , and finally, that even though 
the substance of the motion might he unobjectionable, its form was likely to 
create discontent and alarm by leaving the impression that the withdrawal 
contemplated was to he universal and immediate, and the further impression 
that the real desire was to destroy all means of liberal culture This motion 
was negatived by a large majority A motion substantially the same was 
subsequently brought forward, by one of our native colleagues, in a form 
intended to meet some of the objections that had been urged by giving greater 
prominence to the safeguaids by which the continued efficiency of high edu 
cation might he secured It was moved “ that the following be adopted as a 
“Recommendation under the subject of withdrawal —That subject to the 
“conditions that (/at) withdrawal be not effected without adequate guarantees 
"for the permanence and efficiency of substituted institutions, (srnlly) the 
“possibility of withdrawal he legarded as dependent on and proportionate to 
“ the liberality of the grant in aid system, the gradual withdrawal of Govern 
“ ment from educational institutions, especially those of the higher order, by 
11 their transfer to local native management under the general control of and 
“aided by the State he regarded — (<*) as an important stimulus to local effort 
“ and self reliance , (d) as essential to the development of a sound system of 
* grants in aid , (e) as conducive to the advancement of the social, moral and 
“political education of the people ” This also, though it found largersupport 
than the former motion, was unsatisfactory to the majority of our number 

535 General Conclusion arrived at — Our discussions brou gbt out clear 
ly the fact that, while anxious to encourage any natural and unforced transfer of 
institutions from departmental to private management, we are not prepared as 
a body to adopt any form of expression that may he construed into a demand 
fox the immediate or general withdrawal of the State from the provision of 
the means of high education We are convinced that while transfer of mac 
agement under the limitations stated is eminently desirable, it is only by slot 
and cautious steps that it can ever he really attained We are convinced tha 
the wisest policy is to consider each case on its own merits, and whenever a 
body of native gentlemen are willing to undertake the management of a 
college or secondary school, to hold out to them every inducement and en 
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eouragement, provided there is a reasonable prospect that the cause of edu- 
cation will not suffer from the transfer of management. The Department 
should cordially welcome every offer of the kind, and should accept it if it 
can bo accepted without real loss to the community ; but while encouraging 
all such offers, its attitude should he not that of withdrawing from a charge 
found to he burdensome, and of transferring the burden to other shoulders, 
but of conferring a boon on those worthy of confidence and of inviting volun- 
tary associations to co-operate with Government in the work and responsibi- 
lities of national education. We have certainly no desire to recommend any 
measures that will have the effect of checking the spread and continuous im- 
provement of higher education. On the contrary, it is only in the confidence 
that the withdrawal of the Department from direct management may, in many 
iustanccs, be found to serve tho best interests of education, by connecting local 
bodies more closely with those institutions, and by inducing and enabling them, 
in course of time, to raise and expend more money from private sources for 
their maintenance and to establish other institutions of the same kind, that 
the following Recommendations arc made. We therefore lecommend, in the 
first place, that in order to evoke and stimulate local co-operation in the transfer 
io private management of Government institutions for collegiate or secondary 
instruction, aid at specially liberal rates be offered for a term of years, whenever 
necessary , to any local body willing to undertalc the management of any such 
institution under adequate guarantees of permanence and efficiency. 

This Recommendation, which is of course Bubject to certain exceptions to 
he hereafter stated, secured our unanimous approval and may he understood to 
show the extent to which wo arc agreed in desiring to see steps taken towards 
tlft substitution of private for departmental management. It implies that wc 
regard tho form of management of any institution which the common good 
requires to he kept up, as a matter subordinate to the efficiency of such 
management. But it implies also that when permanence and efficiency are 
adequately secured, we regard an institution that is provided by tho people for 
themselves as greatly preferablo to ono that is provided by official agency. 
Wo think it well that this preference should bo marked by special encourage- 
ment being held out to those who are willing to take over the management 
of institutions now in the hands of the Department. In some cases perhaps, 
when once it is understood that the Department and the State are cordially 
favourable to the transfer being made, the ordinary rules for grants-in-aid may 
supply all tbo encouragement that is needed. In other cases tho ordinary 
rate of aid may come to he sufficient in course of time, as local resources 
become greater. But it is more difficult to maintain in full efficiency an 
institution that has long had State resources to support it than one which has 
been gradually developed in the hands of managers, oh whom their circum- 
stances have always enforced economy. This difficulty should not he allowed 
to ho a hindrance to tho transfer. Even if the efficient maintenance of the 
institution should require the bestowal for a term of years of a grant as large 
as the present net outlay of tho State, and even if there be thus for a con- 
siderable period no actual saving to public funds, the transfer should still he 
made on other grounds. 

We hope that the result of thus encouraging rather than forcing the change 
desired by Government will bo that in due time and without the smallest perma- 
nent injury to high education, departmental institutions will bo mainly transfer- 
red to private management; that the function of the State wall be largely con- 
fined to aid, supervision, and control; and that high education will become 
more widely extended, more varied in character, and more economical than it L 
at present. This end should be kept steadily in view, and the extent to which 
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the Department is able to work towards it should be regarded as an important 
element in judging of its success. But tko attempt to reach this end pre- 
maturely, that is, before at least the more thoughtful members of the native 
community are prepared cordially to approve it, would certainly do more to 
retard than to hasten its accomplishment. 

? 36 . Practical Agreement as to subsidiary Recommendations - 

When wo had thus agreed on the starting point for our Eecommendations, 'we 
found hut little difficulty remaining. Our other Eecommendations elicited little 
diffeicnce of opinion, and what difference there was referred to forms of ex- 
pression and to particular details, rather than to any point of principle. 

, . 537. Recommendations to taie effect at tbe time of Transfer— Tie 

chief point to which we wish attention to be directed in all arrangements for tie 
transfer of departmental institutions is their continued efficiency under their 
new managers. It is obvious, therefore, that when an institution is transferred, 

all that has been deemed necessary or useful for it when in the hands of the 

Department should as far as possible, be placed at the disposal of the body tot 
will thenceforward be responsible. We, therefore, recommend that in theemt 
of any Government school or college heing transferred to local management, 
provision be also made for the legal transfer to the new managers of all educe. 
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transfers as ire desire to see. It is therefore by Government, and by the Head 
of the Department as its immediate representative, that the initiative will have 
in most cases to be taken. Also if the leading principle of action be that 
transfers of management are to be sedulously encouraged but not forced on 
local bodies, it will naturally happen that bodies willing to undertake the 
management of departmental secondary schools will be more readily found 
than bodies willing to undertake the moro difficult task of managing depart- 
mental colleges. As a practical step towards an effective policy of withdrawal, 
wo therefore recommend that all Directors of Public Instruction aim at the 
gradual transfer to local native management of Government schools of secondary 
instruction [including schools attached to first or second giade colleges), in every 
case 'in which the transfer can be effected without lowering the standard, or 
diminishing the supply, of education, and without endangering the permanence 
of the institution transferred Of course a Director has no means of compel- 
ling private parties to come forward, and in ordinary cases we are not prepared 
to recommend the closing of departmental institutions which local effort is 
not willing to provide for. But a Director, and still more a Government, can 
do much to influence public opinion ; and patient persistence in canying out 
the policy of withdrawal whenever a suitable opportunity occurs, will doubtless 
make it generally felt in course of time that all should co-operate in such 
measures who me capablo of taking broad and comprehensive views of popular 
education and its true necessities. 

539. Tlio Schools that should be first transferred.— To attempt how- 
ever to transfer all tho departmental secondary schools of a Province, or even of 
a District, simultaneously, might in many cases be extremely injudicious. The 
process must bo a gradual one. The Director may therefore be in doubt as to 
which of the schools in question he should first endeavour to transfer. It seems 
plain that tho experiment should begin with schools which have already won a 
high position, and which tbereforo new managers may find it easiest, and at tho 
same time most interesting, to have tlic honourable duty of providing for. 
Accordingly we recommend that the fact that any school raises more than 60 
percent . of its entire expenditure from fees be taken as affording a presumption 
that the transfer of such school to local management can be safely effected. 
Such a proportion is alicady attained in many high schools at tho liead-quar- 
tcrs of Districts ; and the inhabitants of those places aro now, in some Provinces, 
so fully capable of managing schools of that class, tliat the advantage of transfer- 
ring to their management some of these schools at least, may be held to out- 
weigh any possible, — and it may bo hoped only slight and temporary, — loss of 
efficiency that may result. "We must not, however, be understood to mean 
tint no school should bo transferred tliat has not yet attained this measure of 
self-support, nor on the other hand, that every school that has reached it should 
bo transferred on that account alone. Other considerations will often demand 
attention "We desire to do no more than togho n general indication of tho 
sta"c at which it is likely to bo entirely safe for the Department to withdraw 
from management. Much must always be left to the discretion of Directors who 
are m sympathy with tho great aim of developing private effort to the full 

540. General Principles to regulate tlie Transfer of Colleges.— In the 
question of transferring tlie management of colleges, greater difficulties arte. 
These difficulties are of various kinds. Tor instance in Bengal, where private 
effort has been most extensively evoked, the people, whether from want of 
leadin'* in that direction or from whatever other cause, seem to distrust 
their own powers of administration in the matter of colleges. Even when 
the means for the establishment of a new college lias been provided either 
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entirely or chiefly liy private resources, the offer of funds fins in nearly even 
case been coupled with the condition that the Department should nnd'ertale 
at least in the last resort, the management of the college. And tbouriiiii 
ordinary matters of administration there is no reason why a local loj, 
should not conduct the current work of the college with complete efficiency 
yet m one important respect such bodies arc necessarily at a disadvantw 
It is certain that Government can command the services of a higher clan 
of European officers than those who would generally accept employment 
under loca bodies, however wealthy, and of however high a status in Into 
society. This difficulty may grow less, but it ,1 ill continue toenistin some 
degree until the Universities of India can supply men of the same stamp as 
the Secretary of State commonly secures at present for departmental colleges 
In dealing with the question much caution must be exercised, both be- 
cause the management of a college being moro difficult than that of a school, 
undertaken by private parties, and because any 
ES? “ t C ° mm, ‘ ted wm injury and he found mom 
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class, the Department when it established its college 
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seems to have lost sight of the principle that Government institutions are not 
to he set up in places where aided local effort can supply all real educational 
wants In other cases circumstances have so changed since the college was 
established that its continuance has ceased to have any other than a purely local 
importance If private bodies are ready to undertake the management of any 
college included in this third class, aid should be offered at the rate that may be 
fixed for colleges generally in the grant in aid rules after they have undergone 
the revision that has already been recommended If such aid does not induce 
any local body to maintain any college belonging to this class, it may be held as 
sufficient proof that the college may be safely closed 

541 Recommendation as to Colleges in Madras —In Madras we are 
satisfied that all the departmental second grade colleges, * e , those that afford 
instruction up to the standard of the Tirst Examination m Arts, viz , the colleges 
at Bellary, Calicut, Mangalore, Berhampore, Salem, Cuddalore, and Madura, 
should be ranked m cither the second or the third of the classes thus described 
In this Province private managers are already successfully carrying on insti- 
tutions of this grade under decidedly less favourable conditions than would 
be secured in several of these towns Some of these colleges are, however, 
required m the interests of the community at large Special aid should be offered 
to local bodies willing to manage these indispensable institutions, though they 
ought to be maintained by the Department even if no competent private maua 
gers come forward But greater acquaintance than we possess with the whole 
circumstances of each case is necessary m order to decide which of the colleges 
in question should thus he placed in our second class rather than our third 
The materials we have had for forming a judgment on this point go no further 
than to convince us that it is desirable for the State to withdraw from the manage 
ment of these seven colleges if it can do so without injury to education, and 
that some of them do not appear to he demanded by the good of the community 
at large, and should be maintained, if maintained at all, for a local purpose and 
therefore mainly by local effort "We accordingly recommend that the Gov- 
ernment of Madras he requested to consider the pi opriety of dealing with the 
second grade Government C olleges of that Province on the principles applicable 
to the second or third class as may be deemed advisable m each case, tn the 
light of the recommendations made bj the Madi as Provincial Committee 

548 Recommendation as to a College in Bombay.— In Bombay, where 
private native effort has received so little encouragement and development, and 
where such effort is as yet quite untried in the management of collegiate 
education, there is a case that calls for special notice There appears to 
he urgent need for a fully developed and efficient college at Ahmadabad 
We regard that city as pre eminently a place where private effort, with 
liberal aid from the State, might be expected to supply all needed facilities for 
higher education We have, however, already expressed the opinion that the 
management of a college is a heavy task for private managers to undertake 
without preliminary training And m a Province where the idea of self help in 
matters of education has made so little way, we fear thero is not much 
hope of such a college springing up as the great division of Gujarat requires 
unless it is promoted by direct departmental action If once the college is 
maintained in full efficiency for a few years, we trust that with a change 
in the tone of public feeling, and with the new development of private 
effort winch our Recommendations as a whole may ho expected to produce, 
the leading inhabitants of Ahmedabad will before very long take pride 
m ma na ging and partly supporting a college worthy of tho ancient history 
and the present importance of their city We, therefore, recommend flat 
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the Qoiernment of Bombay be requested to consider the propriety of 
my the Akmedalail College to one teaching up to the B A standard and of 
seem mg its, full efficiency for a term of years, on the condil, on that after till 
period it be treated on the principles applicable to the second class 
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private enterprise. In this point of view it znay be doubted whether the 
indirect influence of the State may not do moro to bring private effort to its 
aid than all the direct assistance it is able to afford. Such indirect aids to 
education occupy a prominent place in tlio Despatch of 1854. While they have 
a bearing on education generally, their effect is especially powerful in stirring 
up all who are interested in the well-being of tbo country to help in dissemin- 
ating useful knowledge. Some of them, for example the supply of text-books 
and such encouragement as it is in the power of the State to give to native 
literature of a modem type, have already found a place in our Report. There 
arc, however, a few others which it may be well to notice here. 

546. State Patronage of Educated Men.— The Despatch of 1854 directs 
attention to the importance of preferring for appointments under Government 
those who have received a good education, tho other qualifications of the candi- 
dates being equal. There can ho no doubt that this provision has done more 
than any other single influence to stimulate education generally, and to stimu- 
late members of the native community both to provide tho means of educa- 
tion, and to take advantage of them when provided. Thus in Bombay the rules 
for limiting the selection for high revenue appointments to graduates of the 
University, though perhaps objectionable on other grounds, and the rules for 
connecting the highest standards of the primary and secondary courses with the 
public service examinations, havo proved a valuable help in extending education. 
Statements which wc cannot but regard as largely exaggerated are indeed some- 
times made as to education being universally and exclusively regarded as a step 
towards Government employment ; but there can be no doubt that such state- 
ments contain a substratum* of truth. The desiro for education, particularly 
for education of a more advanced character, is no where strong enough as 
yet to dispense with tliis indirect aid. There is a considerable mass of evidence 
to show that the principle which tho Despatch lays down on this point has not 
everywhere been successfully reduced to practice. Some witnesses go so far as 
to say that the ignorant aro preferred for Government anointments, or that 
there is a positive reluctanco on tho part of Government officers to employ 
highly educated young men. We find it difficult to believe that such state- 
ments were intended to he taken literally; but they point to a state of 
feeling among certain sections of tho community which is much to ho 
regretted, and which wherever it exists must greatly discourage private enter- 
prise in education. Tho feeling, whether well or ill founded, is most prevalent 
in the Punjab and tho North-Western Provinces ; and these are tho Provinces 
in which wo have already seen that privato effort is least active and least 
progressive. On tho other hand, in Provinces where privato effort has been 
extensive, there is but little complaint of the kind. 

In connection with this question of the employment of educated men 
by Government, it should be .noticed how much depends on the meaning 
attached to the word ‘educated/ We cannot regard hoys of 16 to 18 who 
have passed the matriculation examination, as entitled to be so called. That 
but few of this class should at once procure appointments under Government 
does not seem to 11s a matter for either astonishment or regret. Nor can they 
reasonably aspire at any time beyond a moro or less subordinate position. 
Those who aim at reaching the superior grades of service should start 
from a higher level of general education than is implied in passing the matricula- 
* tion examination— -a standard which certifies no more than that the student 
*is qualified to commence a liberal course of study. But when graduates find 
it difficult to obtain entrance into the public service, though men comparative- 
ly uneducated are largely employed, we cannot but infer that thero has been 
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some failure to carry out tho provisions of the Despatch, though so frequently 
leiterated. There is somo room, however, for douht where tho chief portion 
of the blame should rest. It cannot bo supposed that tho possession of , 
degree exempts any man from tho need of official training. It may happen 
that young men fresh from college unreasonably expect that they are to 
enter the public service in a higher position and on higher pay than men vho 
have gone through many years of faithful and useful labour. Those who cherish 
such evpectations need not bo surprised if they aro often disappointed It is 
not in securing a high place at the outset, but in more rapid progress towards 
thorough efficiency, and consequently in moro rapid promotion, that a liberal 
education naturally tells. However highly a man is educated, he must expect 
to begin life side by side with some who havo enjoyed less advantages than 
himself. If a fair field is given him, lie will in ordinary circumstances soon 
distance his competitors in the race. Wo have not the means of determining 
how far the fact that well educated men are in somo Provinces less extensively 
employed by the State than they ought to he, is duo to their own unwillingness 
to begin m a subordinate position, how far to discouragement arising from tie 
absence of a fair field after they have begun, and how far to yet other causes 
Even if wo could determine this, it would be impossible to lay down rules for 
nnHnT *° ZZf man tbe Preference they ought always to enjoy. We are 

tenee of s icli ^ certa * tt examinations, though wo have noticed the exis* 
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open out the industries that win “ j * lt is not the State alone that must 
ustries that will gradually increase the complexity of society and 
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giro a more oxtcnded choice in determining their walk of Lfe to educated young 
men Nor is ittho servants of the State alone wlio must impress on the mines 
of India ** the practical benefits arising from improved knowledge * Others who 
have influence in native society or upon it, and particularly the heads of private 
lv managed institutions, must play their part But here as everywhere in 
India it is important that the State and those who represent it should largely 
take the lead Every increnre that is brought about by any means m the 
number of occupations requiring culture, and every success that attends the 
attempt to induce young men to look to other goals of effort than emplov 
ment under Government, will help to make the people of the country 
aware of the practical benefits inseparable from education and so to make them 
feel that the provision of tho means of education, especially education of a 
more advanced order, rests rather with themselves than with the State V hat 
men feel to possess a natural and intrinsic as distinct from an artificial value thev 
w ill always make efforts to obtain for themselves, and for those whose interests 
they have at heart Something might he contributed towards inducing the 
state of public opinion in which private effort is thus most likely to thrive, if 
those who represent the State showed that they honour men who turn a liberal 
education to advantage in. other avocations than Government employment 

548 Elevation of the Profession of Teaching — Much would be done to 
create a strong public feeling m favour of education and so to increase private 
effort in promoting it, by the more effectual carrying out of the wish ex 
pressed in the Despatch of 1854 “ that the profession of schoolmaster may, 
“ for the future, afford inducements to tbo natives of India such as are held 
“ out m other branches of the public service ’ Me hope that not a little will be 
contributed towards this result by the Recommendations we have already made 
as to the larger employment of natives of the country as Professors and 
Inspectors of schools It nny be said that this concerns the mechanism of 
the Department and not private effort, but private effort must be the fruit 
of public sentiment, and whatever raises education and educated men m the 
esteem of the community must tend powerfully, if indirectly , to render mdivi 
duals and associations more willing to make efforts and sacrifices to provide new 
facilities for instruction So far as privately managed institutions are directly 
concerned the raising of the profession of schoolmaster is largely a question 
of the bberality of grants, to which reference Ins been made already But it 
should he observed that the higher the esteem m which education is held, 
the higher will he the possible rate of fees, and the greater therefore the 
amount of self support that aided institutions may attain to Thus if there he 
yudicious regulations for tho reduction of aid along with the increase of fees 
such grants as will enable managers to give liberal pay to the teachers in their 
emplov, may be ultimately a gain to the State even in a pecuniary point of 
view, besides serving to encourage private parties to hear a constantly increas 
mg share of the burden of supplying the means of education Something 
mil also be done to raise the status of teachers in aid^d institutions, and so 
to increase the influence of such institutions and the public opinion in their 
favour, by carrying into full effect Recommendation No 8 of Chapter V, which 
would make employment in them in some decree a step towards entenng 
the public service Encouragement to Normal schools, which we have recom 
mended m Chapter VII, should also contribute its share to mcrease the esteem 
m which the profession of education is held, and thus to evoke a larger 
amount of private enterprise Again, the suggestion has been made that the 
status of the lowest class of schoolmasters might he improved by conferring on 
them, when circumstances are favourable, some other office, such for example 

119 
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as that of yillase postmaster Many things are in the power of the State and 
mar suggest themselves from time to time which though singly unimportant 
will together do much to secure greater honour for the profession of teaclnna 
Everything that does so will in the long run bring to the help of the State a 
larger amount of private effort in providing the means of education 

549 Approval of private Effort to lie clearly shown— Tot anotter 
mdueet aid which the State and especially the Deportment may afford to pnrate 
effort is referred to in the Despatch of 1854 when m laying down tile duties of 
Inspeetors it says — 1 They should also assist in the establishment of schools by 
“ their advice, wherever they may have opportunities of doing so " The duty 
is a delicate one It is also one that officers of the Department cannot be 
expected to discharge m Provinces where institutions under private managers 
are not yet looked on as included within the State system or entitled to°tbe 
regard which their inclusion within it implies TVe hope that Recommends 
tion No 10 of the present Chapter, and the new classification of schools 
refened to m Itecommendation No 5 of Chapter VII, will contribute to their 
being so regarded everywhere It may be feared that hitherto, in some 
Provinces when a gap has been seen to exist in the educational system 
the tendency of most officers of the Department has been to advise its being 
filled up not by an aided but by a departmental school Hore than one 
of the witnesses have drawn attention to the fact that while Directors and 
Inspectors take the initiative in pressing on the establishment of one class of 
institutions, it has been left to private and nmnfluential persons to meet all the 
difficulties connected with the establishment of the other The words of the 
Despatch point to the necessity for the initiative being often taken in the 
latter as in the former ease by those who lepresent the State m educational 
affairs, or at least to the necessity of private persons being made thoroughly 
to feel that any judicious step for extending or improving the means of 
e uca ion w meet with approval fiorn the State There may he danger of 

STnl . 0p r s,t ° “T" :md Ieann S t0 ° strongly the impression that 
fte Department incurs in direct debt of personal obligation to any one who 
helps to found a school There may be some danger also of too many schools 
when nneethM, ^'Tii c0ntr f* But Inspectors should he picked men, and 
difficulties With r, elr duty is made clear, they may he busted to meet such 
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' 1 “ a V many small things of this kind that 
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public opinion is determined , and without a public opinion that is favourable 
to private effort in education it is impossible that it should widely or perma 
ncntlv flounsli It is only light to add that in a few of the annual Reports, 
prominent and appreciative notice is aheady taken of privately managed institu 
tions 

550 Establishment of Universities — Among other mdnect aids to 

private cnterpnse in education, the Despatch of 1854 draws prominent attention 
to the establishment of Universities not as teaching but as examining bodies 
Besides providing for setting up a University at each of the Presidency towns 
the Despatch expressed the readiness of Government " to sanction the creation 
“ of a University where a sufficient number of institutions exist, 

“fiom winch properly qualified candidates for degrees could be supplied ’ 
One such additional University has been established m the Punjab and perhaps 
the time lias come for a further step in the same direction We hare not 
fully discussed the question, because it seemed doubtful how far it lay within 
the limits marked out for our enquiries But wo consider it a point worthy of 
consideration whether a new University for the North Western Provinces 
and Oudh and the Central Provinces, slioull not now be established at Allaha 
had To increase intellectual activity by bringing tbe educational forces at 
work m a wido area to a common centre and tbon to give them independent 
life and direct influence is a hopeful means of evoking and strengthening 
private effort 

551 Summary — These must serve as examples of the methods by which 
the State may indirectly aid in evoking private enterprise in education In 
theso and similar ways influences may be quietly set to woik winch will m course 
of time make the benefits of education keenly and widely felt When they are 
so felt and when the free development of privately managed schools is directly 
as well as indirectly encouraged to the utmost, it is not unreasonable to hope 
that even in those Provinces where most advantage has been taken of tbe far- 
sccing and generous policy enunciated m 1854, every kind of education will 
advance with far more rapid strides than it has done as yet It may be expected 
to advance far more rapidly than it could possibly do by means of State agency 
alone, even if all available resources wero multiplied many times The mam 
object is to create a public opinion favourable to education and to the warm 
encouragement of every varied agency that can bo induced to help in the work 
of insti uctmg according to tlicir probable requirements m life, the many 
millions who ought to bo at school in India Pew men are able long or steadily 
to carrj on even the most beneficent work w lien tbe mass of those around 
them are hostile or indifferent Only when all wise educational efforts are 
viewed with strong approval by tbe community at large will agencies of 
eveiy varied kind be called forth and maintained on a scale proportionate 
to the vast necessities of the case In the present social state of India it 
devolves on the State and its officials much moro largely than in any European 
country to awaken, and to guide in the right ducction, the public opinion that 
is thus indispensable for the constantly increasing development of private 
enterprise in education 


Section i 2 — Recapitulation of Recommendations 

552 Id this last section of the Chapter we shall simply recount the Re 
commendations wc have agreed to make They stand as follows — 

1 That teachers in non Gov ernment institutions be allowed to present 
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themselves for examination for any grade of certificate required by the grant, 
in-aid rules without being compelled to attend a Normal school. 

2. That in any statement of expenditure required l>y the grant-in-aid 
rules from Colleges whoso Professors arc prevented from receiving fixed sahviw 
by the constitution of the religious societies to which they belong, the expendi- 
ture on the maintenance of such Colleges be calculated at the rates current in 
aided institutions of the same general character. 

3. That in schools aided on the results system, variety in the coarse of 
instruction ho encouraged by grants for special subjects. 

4. That greater latitude he given to the managers of aided schools in 
fixing the course of instruction and tlic medium through which it is conveyed 

5. That the payment-by -results system be not applied to colleges. 

6. That every application for a grant-in-aid receive an official reply, and 
in case of refusal that the reasons for such refusal be given. 

<7, That the proximity of a Government or of an aided school be not 
regarded as of itself a sufficient reason for refusing aid to a non-Government 
school. 

8. That with the object of rendering assistance to schools in the form 
best suited to the circumstances of each Province and thus to call forth the 
largest amount of local co-operation, the grant-in-aid rules bo revised by the 
Ivocal Governments in concert with the managers of schools 

9 Tliat, m this revision, the rules he so defined as to avoid any am- 
biguity as to the amount and duration of the aid to winch an institution may 
he entitled, the conditions of grants for buildings, apparatus, and furniture 
being clearly stated ; and that special reference be had to the complaints that 
have been made against existing systems, particularly the complaints dwelt 
upon in this Report. 

10 That whilst existing State institutions of the higher order should he 
maintained in complete efficiency wherever they are necessary, the improve- 
ment and extension of institutions under private managers he the principal 
care of the Department. 

1 1 . That, in ordinary circumstances, tho further extension of secondary 
education in any District bo left to the operation of tho grant-in-aid system, 
as soon as that District is provided with an efficient high school, Government 
or other, along with its necessary feeders. 

12. That it be a general principle that the.grant-in-aid should depend— 

(») on locality, 1.1?., that larger proportionate grants bo given to schools 

in backward districts ; 

(6) on the class of institutions, t e., that greater proportionate aid be 
given to those in which a largo amount of self-support cannot be 
expected, e g. t girls* schools and schools for lower castes and back- 
ward races- 

13. That the following be adopted as general principles to regulate tl> e 
amount of giants-in-aid except in cases in which Recommendations for special 
aid have been made : — 

(n) That no grant be given to an institution which has become self* 
supporting by means of fees, and which needs no further develop- 
ment to meet the wants of the locality. 

(6) That the amount of State aid (exclusive of scholarships from public 
funds) do not exceed one-half of the entire expenditure on an 
institution. 

(c) That, as a general rule, this maximum rate of aid be given only to 
girls schools, primary schools, and Normal Schools 
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14. That, with a view to secure the co-operation of Government and non- 
Government institutions, the managers of tho latter be consulted on matters of 
general educational interest, and that their students bo admitted on equal 
terms to competition for certificates, scholarships, and other public distinctions. 

15. That the Government of Bombay be invited to consider the propriety 
of converting the Dakshina fellowships into University fellowships -with definite 
duties attached to them, to be tenable for a term of years and open to all can- 
didates irrespective of tho College in wliich they have been trained. 

16. That in Bengal the payment from tho Mohsin Bund of two- thirds of 
the fees of Muhammadan students, now confined to Government schools, be ex- 
tended to Muhammadan students of non-Government schools approved by the 
Department. 

17. That grants he paid without delay when they become due according 
to tbe rules. 

iS. That care be taken lest public examinations become the means of 
practically imposing the same text-books or curriculum on all schools. 

19. That the rovised rules for gran ts-in-aid and any subsequent alterations 
made in them be not merely published in tbe official gazettes, but translated 
into tbe vernacular, and communicated to the press, to tbe managers of aided 
and private institutions, and to all who arc likely to help in any way in the 
spread of education. 

20. That the further extension of female education be preferentially pro- 
moted by affording liberal aid and encouragement to managers who show their 
personal interest in tbe work, and only when such agency is not available by 
the establishment of schools under tho management of the Department or of 
Local or Municipal Boards. 

si. That a periodically increasing provision bo made in the educational 
budget of each Province for the expansion of aided institutions. 

22. That when any school or class of schools under departmental manage- 
ment is transferred to a Local or Municipal Board the functions of such board 
be clearly defined, and that as a general rule its powers include (a) the appoint- 
ment of teachers qualified under the rules of tho Department, {b) the reduction 
or dismissal of such teachers, subject to the approval of the Department, (c) 
tlie selection of the standard and course of instruction subject to the control of 
tbe Department, and (d) tlie determination of rates of fees and of the propor- 
tion of free students, subject to the general rules in force. 

23. That if in any Province tbe management of Government schools of 
secondary instruction be transferred either to Municipalities, or to Local Boards, 
or to Committees appointed by those bodies, encouragement be given to tbe 
subsequent transfer of tbe schools concerned to tbe management of associations 
of private persons combining locally with that object, provided they are able 
to afford adequate guarantees of permanence and efficiency. 

24. That when Local and Municipal Boards have the charge of aiding 
schools, (1) their powers and duties he clearly defined; (2) that it be declared 
to be an important part of then* duty to make provision for tho primary edu- 
cation of the children of the poor ; (3) that precautions be taken to secure 
that any assignment to them from public funds for purposes of education be 
impartially administered ; (4) that an appeal against any refusal of aid he to 
the Department. 

25. That the system of grants-in-aid be based as hitherto, in accordance 
with paragraph 53 of the Despatch of 1854, on an entire abstinence from inter- 
ference with tbe religious instruction conveyed in the institution assisted ; 

120 
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provided that when the only institution of any particular grade existin'* in 
any town or village is an institution in which religious instruction forms a 
part of the ordinary couise, it shall ho open to parents to withdraw their 
children from attendance at such instruction without forfeiting any of the 
benefits of the institution. . 


2 6. That a parent he understood to consent to his child’s passing through 
the full curriculum of the school, unless his intention to withdraw him from 
religious instruction be intimated at the time of the child’s first entering the 
school, or at the beginning of a subsequent term. 

27. That in order to evoke and stimulate local co-operation in the transfer 
to private management of Government institutions for collegiate or secondaiy 
instruction, aid at specially liberal rates be offered for a term of years, where- 
ever necessary, to any local body willing to undertake the management of any 
such institution under adequate guarantees of permanence and efficiency. 

28. That in the event of any Government school or college being trans- 
ferred to local management, provision be also made for the legal transfer to the 
new managers of all educational endowments, buildings and other property be- 
longing to such institutions in the liands of Government. 

29 That in the event of any Government school or college being transferred 
to local management, the incumbents of offices under Government be secured 
m enjoyment of all their existing rights and privileges. 

30. That all Directors of Public Instruction aim at the gradual transfer to 
local native management of Government schools of secondaiy instruction 
(including schools attached to first or second-grade colleges), in every casein 
w ich the transfer can be effected without lowering the standard, or diminish- 
ing t e supply, of education, and without endangering the permanence of the 
institution transferred. 


31. That the fact that any school raises more than 60 per cent, of its entire 
expenditure from fees be taken as affording a presumption that the transfer of 
such school to local management can be safely effected. 

That in dealing with the question of the will^anwal of Government 


colleges, these colleges be regarded as 


from the management of cxistin 
divided into three classes, viz .: — 

(1) Those from winch it is premature for Government to consider the 

propriety^ of withdrawal; on the ground that they are, and will 
long continue to be, the institutions on which the higher educa- 
tion of the country mainly depends. 

(2) Those that might be transferred with advantage, as a measure pro- 

mising useful political results, to bodies of native gentlemen, 
provided the new managers give satisfactory guarantees that the 
college will he maintained (1) peimanently, (2) in full efficiency. 

the locality & ^ ” t0 make ifc adef l uatc for aU the wants of 

(3) Those which have been shown to bo unsuccessful, or of which the 

cost is out of proportion to the utility, and from which Govern- 
ment might advantageously withdraw even with less stringent 
rWl f S f /° r r rmaneut efficieDc y- Such colleges should he 
on “ if’ , r <lue not,ce > no local body bo formed to carry them 
on with such a grant-in-aid as the rules provide. 

of ““ be -jested to consider the propriety 

second. 0 rade Government colleges of that Province on the 
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principles applicable to tho second or third class as may be deemed adrisable 
in each case, in the light o£ the recommendations made by the Madras Pro- 
vincial Committee. 

34. That the Government of Bombay be rcqne&tcd to consider the pro- 
priety of raising the Ahmedabad College to one teaching up to the B A. 
standard, and of securing its fall efficiency for a term of years, on the condi- 
tion that after that period it be treated on the principles applicable to the 
second class. 

35. That the Government of Bengal be requested to consider tlie propriety 
of dealing witb tbe Itajshahye and Krisbnagar Government colleges on the 
principles applicable to tbe second class, and with the Colleges at Berhampur, 
Jlidiiapur, and Chittagong on the principles applicable to tho third class, as 
suggested by tlie Bengal Provincial Committee. 

36 That the bestowal of patronage in Government appointments be so 
, ordered as to offei greater encouragement to high education. 



CHAPTER IX 

EDUCATION or CLASSES REQUIRING SPECIAL TREATMENT 

553 Introductory —Our attention has been carefully given to certain 
special classes of the Indian community These classes include the opposite polos 
of society, the Chiefs and nobles at the one extreme, and the aboriginal tribes'll 
osv castes at the other Resides these again are the Husalmans , and, confined 
ml tl,™t Tl* ° r . sect ’ thOSC £amibes whoso poverty has practically detor 
Isis? 5 e r catl ,° n T1,e ncces5 ' , y for Wuy these venom 

s.d?arr F 7 T ell ^ me " UleSwb,chtavohl Whmderedanycoi. 
r; “ d ; »t the abougmal tribes and Ion castes, from ' 

toe exciter W 1 1 w? ‘? r 1 ™ k ’ rard condltloa aad opportunities 
, 0 ™ foro uom,dcr (,) the attitude of the native nobilitv 

to particulate in ’ a” takeU *° sceonli any willingness shown hy them 

tho Musilmmu I iv rG orme system, ( 2 ) the special disabilities under which 
ffort themselves to labour, and the 

?o7aelmm. n »Z?, r (d) the mM ™ tes toe been suggested 

“nSnnlTmf IT' Wh, ° h S “ U “““ 

reference to tho r,™ * , , P 0s,tl0 “ of low caste Hindus, with special 

dots oVtUe eElU ?‘ ° l,r CD< l u,n es have led us to make , ( S ) the 
when offered them penury has prevented their accepting education 
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m this Report ^ ox P resslon which has been already usi 

mean tho theory «-ory," is generally understood 

m tho hope tint it mil gmduallv V»„?? d ° f I *‘° Ilcr cdDratl ° n among the fe 
tho masses a ho termini i?„ ^ tcr 'down, and result in the education! 
regards the education of theluMin 1< T ^ appLed to tllc tIlC0I 7 wl,c 
nny influence upon the lower In Ti.^Tu ^ a necessar J r preliminary I 
a thcorv As vet cdumtmn 1 1 m * a ^ cr sense, the theory lias rcmainc 

though here and there arc ^ scan ^ “touched these mountain tops, 
accord, or from the circumstance^ ^ and CIllcfs ' vho of their ow 

British officers have themseh « , CI f ^ ein o placed under th« tutelage ' 
and I'mlMwA,. , , . ^' cs acce Ptcd an cdueif inn T , M»r.*.r«, n mc { 


‘ wu ™» or irom the Circumstaneo , uuu ^ ulcrs ,VI1 ° 01 » 

British officers have themseh n , C f l)ein o P^ced under th« tutelaj 
and endeavoured to make if « CCG P cd an education after European mctl 
That, ns a whole, the native fl „ P f° Pa ar amon S those subject to their influei 
for wonder In the f? t J ?? ° Cn '? toe held aloof not a ma 

desire lias been almost entirely !dLl?“?? t ?‘ Ch3rmlssf, ' om onunsatis 
tional standard of civilization ■«, n 1 Trie native Prince has his own tr 
hardly extends beyond hi own lit '? “ T'° 13 3,ll,3iied 11,9 ll0n 

racter, and is hounded ntlm* i i , IIls nt * minis tration is practical in c 
adapted to the progressive nmf ^ Ills SU, ‘P cts are used to than Jiha 
satisfied hw forefathers satisfv him* and m *° ctct ? Thc pleasures vh 
food for Ins literarv hastes Tim J « m l !s na * 10n ' l l i>oetry lie finds nbund; 
jus means are ample for his fa t *' C ntdde ,s the natirc Prmco in small 
labour mUi nim to some visiomr! ° pUrsu,ts » 1,0 p °cs no reason whj he shoi 
rmuu * cn i°i »wat If they are not. it never oco 
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to him that boots can supply the want. ' From bis boyhood everytldng about 
him combines to thrust education into the bach-ground. The influence of the 
zanana is generally opposed to any enlightenment. Early marriage brings with 
it hindrances and distractions The custom of living far away from the larger 
centres forbids much interest in matters of general importance. In some cases 
hereditary instinct leads him to regard education as scarcely better than a dis- 
grace In others, education would be accepted if made easy to obtain and if 
free from all hazard of social contamination. In the second place, with the 
exceptions which we shall presently notice, no measures of any importance 
have been taken to attract these clashes towards our education. Arrangements 
have, indeed, been made in most Provinces for educating minors under the 
charge of the District Court or the Court of Wards. From various causes, how- 
ever, little has resulted from such endeavours ; and there docs not seem much 
prospect, within any period to which it is worth while to look forward, that the 
titled classes generally will allow their sons to associate with the students of our 
ordinary schools and colleges. This conviction lias led to the establishment of 
certain special colleges, of which one of the earliest suggestions was made in i 86g 
by Captain Walter, then Political Agent at Bhurtpur. In describing the circum- 
stances under which the Maharaja of that State had been brought up, Captain 
Walter pointed out that we had not “ yet thoroughly fathomed the duty that w e 
“owe to our feudatories" in the matter of education. Especiallyin regard to 
minors under our charge he exhibited the difficulties of our position and the 
way in which they might be met. “We require,” he said, “a college on an 
“extensive scale, with amplo accommodation within its walls for a large 
“ number of pupils and the followers (few in number of course) who would 
“accompany them. A complete staff of thoroughly educated English gcntle- 
“ men, not mere hook-worms, but men fond of field 6ports and out-door exer- 
cise, would bo necessary, and with these should he associated the dlUe of the 
“ native gentlemen belonging to the Educational Department. Tho pupils, or 
“ rather their guardians, the tutors, should he allowed ample funds from the 
“ coffers of the State to which they belonged, and the holidays should be spent 
“ in constant travel all over the continent of India, with an occasional visit to 
“ their homes." Captain Walter’s idea commended itself to the Government of 
India, and the opinion of the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India 
was asked as to the possibility of carrying out such a scheme. In reply General 
Daly gave his warm assent, recommended that Indore should have a collego of 
the kind suggested, and on behalf of tlio Maharaja Ilolhar promised substantial 
support. About the same time the Earl of Mayo, in an address to the nobles 
of Rajputana assembled in durbar at Ajmir, “mado known liis strong desire to 
“ establish in that city a collego for the education of the sons and relatives of 
“ the chiefs, nobles, and principal tliakoors of Rajputana, and intimated his 
“ intention of communicating to the Chiefs the details of the proposed scheme 
“at an early date.” Tliis was followed a little later by a communication from 
the Government of India to the Agent of the Governor-General in Rajputana, 
explaining the method in which His Excellency the Viceroy thought an endow- 
ment fund might he raised, and tho lines on wliich the proposed college might 
ho constituted. If among the nobles a sum of money could be raised by sub- 
scription sufficient to defray the cost of teaching, scholarships, and the annual 
repairs of the college, the Government would engage to erect the necessary 
buildings. It was suggested that the governing body should consist of a council 
of European and nativo gentlemen, and that its members should, in the first in- 
stance, be nominated by the Government. Before long an endowment fund of 
nearly seven lakhs of rupees had been subscribed by tho Chiefs, to which the 
Government promised an equivalent sum. Of the Government grant, four 
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laklis wove to go to the erection of the college building, and the interest o! the 
remainder to tho salaries of the staff. Government also undertook the erection 
of residences for the pupils sent in by certain of the States too poor to nett 
that expense. The first stone of the Government Boarding-House to laid in 
May 1873, and about the same timo other Boarding-Houses whose cost was bone 
by the Maharajas of Udaipur and Jaipur wero also begun. The council a, 
finally settled, was to consist of all tho principal Chiefs of Rajputana and the 
Political Agents accredited to their States, with the Viceroy as President, aid 
the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana as Vice-President. Various 
. hindrances connected with the erection of buildings, tho collection of the ml. 
scriptions, the settlement of the financial basis, and the formation of the 
staff of teachers, prevented the opening of the college before the beginning 
of October ,875. By that date a fair number of pupils had joined, 
including the Maharaja of Alwar, tho brother of the Maharaja of Jodh. 
pur and tho adopted heir of tho Maharaj Rana of Jhalawar, together will, 
tweive other pupils sent in by the Maharajas of Jaipur and Jodhpur, ‘ 
6 p° ,1 ov _ ernn ient wards. The attainments of the boys were very limited, 
wo em having any knowledge of English or much knowledge of even 
j a J” 1 Ver f a . CU ars ‘ ^ or » ^‘ich was more surprising, did they show much 
from fiiffp ^ amc ^® r athletics. Even riding was little cared for; boys 

w.« ™ if™ !n f Stat “ ''““W ”0‘ amalgamate, and tho general want of spirit 
enforced, berame nt . playground, .tint 

in the standard of . 8C . 1001 * Consid erable progress was also made year by year 
an<1 En S Us, ‘. Sanskrit, Hindi, Persian, Uri,., 
of r; r . C;T : „-, S T.’. ucl,a - History, and Geography are now among tho stadia 
h tos hu ra , 18 ° £ C0UrE ° dcstad these young Chief, great 

ud th ' t ~w roge -“ 1 ‘ Cm 8 llraUh ^ “"1 Mto. Tote 

parti !l,* 2 !f.T “ adn ’ iraM J r ““W Fthile the College has tea 
atthe oubrt the OMrf» 1,1,0 ha ™ held tho office of Principal. If 

if some of those sent looked' Siff' “’“^e 7 . “ thdr reWireS ' 

rience of the past seven years has^Wt P ™. “T* f w . P hase of We ' the e f=‘ 
tance. At the beginning of lmrt v™ n ^ 7 . d ‘ SSlpatei tl, ° tarl,er Ie,m ' 
from the various States °of Alwar Pupils m residence 

KisUerrgarh, Kotah Mpwir Tvr * Jn ^ 5 ’ B,kamr « Dholpur, Jaipur, Jhalawar, 

, with which the^mW ■ fT™' SinU ’ aml and the puncraamy 

the dilatonnes/shown fo^he W fiT h ° lldayS in marked contrast 
erected boardinghouses for tw *7 years ‘ the principal States had 
finished. Similar in chimnf U '.? W “ dets ’ ““d the College building was nearly 
College in Kathiawar, foimdS’iu i 8 no^\ "““T ^ iS the . Ra ^f 
The Kajaram College in TTniho nd now contairun S thirty-four pupils. 

kVadhwan in Kathiawar S S, L lud ° rc CoUe S e - «“ Gtaia «* 
special classes for tbo* c e lnkdan school at Sadra in Gujarat also have 
In Madts and Vail the aad ^ ^ded proprietor. 

The Canning College a°t T n ° !° parate ta»tHutionj of this kind, 

and the Ah-arh College , W special classes for the sons of talukdars, 

Of the immense henS thaT ha TT" “"tf* *» «— 

existence there can he no donbT fr ? m the sperial colle =“ “ 

might be considerably exten.lerl’ w ", most e 1 nall y certain that the system 
Governments be moiled to consider « “ a '' e tharefoIe recommended that LK“ l 
seUolsfor the son, and °e7a«Z! °f e'tabhshmi, spec,al college' " 
institutions do not now exist ^ Native Chiefs and Noblemen where such 
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. Section 2. — Muhammadans. 

\ • 555. Early Efforts in the Cause of Muhammadan Education-— When 
in 1782 the Calcutta ITadrasa was founded by Warren Hastings, it was de- 
signed “ to qualify the Muhammadans of Bengal for the public service 

“and to enable them to compete, on more equal terms, with the Hindus 
“for employment under Government.” Some fifty years later, after the 
introduction of English into the course of studies, the Council of Educa- 
tion had to confess that “the endeavour to impart a high order of English 
education” to the Muhammadan community had completely failed. "Forty 
years later again, “the condition of the Muhammadan population of India 
“ as regards education had of late been frequently pressed upon the attention 
“ of the Government of India." The Muhammadans were not even then com- 
peting on equal terms with the Hindus for employment under Government, 
nor had the endeavour to impart to them a high order of education been attended 
by any adequate success. Matters were, no doubh in a more promising con- 
dition than in 1832, and, as regards the general spread of education, in a much 
more promising condition than in 1792. A considerable proportion of Muham- 
madans were learning English, a large proportion weri, in schools of one kind 
or another. But the higher Enghsli education was\not cultivated, in any 
appreciable degree, more extensively than it had been 11^1832. 

556. Reasons alleged by the Muhammadans for holding aloof from 
the Education offered in Government Schools.— What the causes were wliich 
deterred the Muhammadans from such cultivation was debated even among them- 
selves. While some held that the absence of instruction in the tenets of their 
faith, and still more the injurious effects of English education in creating a dis- 
belief in religion, were the main obstacles, others, though a small minority, 
were of opinion that religion had little to do with the question. Some con- 
tended that the system of education prevailing in Government schools and 
colleges corrupted the morals and manners of the pupils, and that for this reason 
the better classes would not subject their sons to dangerous contact. The 
small proportion of Muhammadan teachers in Government institutions ; the 
unwillingness of Government educational officers to accept the counsel and 
co-operation of Muhammadans ; numerous minor faults in the Departmental 
system ; the comparatively small progress in real learning made by the pupils 
in Government schools; the practice among the well-to-do Muhammadans 
of educating their children at home; the indolence and improvidence too 
common among them ; their hereditary love of the profession of arms ; the 
absence of friendly intercourse between Muhammadans and Englishmen ; the 
unwillingness felt by tho better born to associate with those lower in the 
social scalo ; tho poverty nearly general among Muhammadans; the coldness of 
Government towards the race ; the use in Government schools of hooks whoso 
tono was hostile or scornful towards the Muhammadan religion ; — these and a 
variety of other causes have been put forward at different times by members of 
tho Muhammadan community to account for the scant appreciation which an 
English education has received at their hands. All such causes may liave com- 
bined towards a general result, but a candid Muhammadan would probably admit 
that tho most powerful factors are to he found in pride of race, a memory of 
bygone superiority, religious fears, and a not unnatural attachment to the learn- 
ing of Islam. But whatever the causes, the fact remained ; though the enquiries 
made in 187 1-73 went to prove that except in the matter of tho higher education 
there liad been a tendency to exaggerate the backwardness of the Muham- 
madans. 
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557. Statistics in 1871-72.— Tlio following Table shows Hm , 

of Muhammadan, to the total population in the L 
o India, and the percentage of Muhammadans under instruction in Si'll 
which the Department had cognisance to tho total number of all clat u 
such schools In tho former caso tho percentage is m- 8, in the latter u , 
MnhTt a ] s0 ba tiomcin miml that in .870-7. there were among the ,6-,, 
inhabitants of thesis Provinces about four millions who belonged to’t 
aborigma! tube, or semi-Hinduised aborigines, and to other 2 i™ 
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larger extent I On, h tl V- N ° rtl ‘-We S tem Provinces, and to a much 

schoolboys to the total 

In the other Provinces it is muclUettl ° f M ' ,bamma,illns in ‘5c populatioa. 
hammadans in these PrmoW, V? P°P“> a tion percentage of the Hu- 

percentage under .0 together, being over =6 and the school 

menta^-In adiS°n“th“™ri„^ S? “ ent of Inai a to local Govern- 
Government of India in its TJ P cni *• Government s and Administrations, the 
was of opinion; Solution No. 300, dated Simla, 7 th August .871, 

W lh veiacSir 0UraS ' !me,lt Sh0uW l 'e« lo the classical and 

ISstdtCsT ° f tiB M " b ““ l n ell Government 

(2) “dltrietsThfa ah Mh00,s “toblished in Muhammadan 

Sm'mteht Sr r°‘ 0f ( l uili 5 et l Muhammadan English 

(3) That a, ?„ V® ’ , a;tranfa S<>. b» encouraged ; 

assistance mi“ht justly be°e’ 80 iu avowedI y English schools, 

aid to create schools of theitt ° Mubamma<bm8 h T S^ts-k- 

“of ^IrSZ^^matS.* 0 ‘ he Crrat,M 

of the Government of Indittlm ? a ^ ras ' Vp° n the receipt of the Resolution 
of the University to consider wW* 6 ™ 10811 * of Madras ^vited the Syndicate 
would be likely to attract n er 8 * e P 3 could he taken by it which 

In its reply the -der-graduate. 

“ University should not hp mn/i e 1 ^ °P ln ion that “ the regulation of the 
“ cular section of the potSf 1 T* 8 " of -conning a parti- 
“in precisely the same manner ’ u ttiat the Musalmans should be treated 

“Presidency,” , 38 a11 other inhabitants of the Madras 

Muhammadans being behind +h P vr a ^ e ploring the undoubted fact of the 
did not see that any steps could 4- T US a ! re S ards educational progress, they 
atate of tilings. The view Sent iniv by 11,0 ™vem,ty to modify this 
“““ by ll, c Director of Public Instruction was not 
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more encouraging. He considered that the Department had done all that it 
could for Muhammadan education, and pointed out that a special concession 
had been made to Musalman students by exempting them from the new regu- 
lations regarding fees. The Government of Madras was, however, convinced 
that the existing scheme of instruction was framed with too exclusive refer- 
ence to the requirements of Hindu students, and that Muhammadans were 
placed at so great a {disadvantage that the wonder was, not that the Muham- 
madan element in the schools was so small, hut that it existed at all. The 
Governor in Council, therefore, issued orders that the Director should, without 
delay, “ take steps with a view to the establishment of elementary schools at 
“ Arcot and EUore, and corresponding classes in the existing schools at the 
'* principal centres of the Muhammadan population, such as Trichinopoly, Cud- 
“dapah, Kurnool, and perhaps Mangalore, in which instruction will be given 
“in the Hindustani language, and Muhammadan hoys may thus acquire such a 
“ knowledge of the English language and of the elementary branches of in- 
“ struction as will qualify them for admission into the higher classes of the 

“ Zillah and Provincial schools and other similar institutions.” Arrangements 

were also, without loss of time, to he made for the training of Muhammadan 
tcachcm ; and instruction in Persian was to he provided in any high school in 
which there was a sufficient number of Muhammadan students. 

560 . Results of Measures taken.— Coming to the year 1 880-8 1, we find 
that the measures taken during the interval and the results obtained were as 
follows : The special schools maintained by Government were 1 1 in number, 
7 of them being Anglo-vernacular middle schools, and 4 Anglo-vernacular 
primary schools. Nine schools, Anglo- vernacular or vernacular, were main- 
tained by Municipalities, and of aided schools with a special provision for 
Mnsalman pupils there were 4 Anglo-vernacular, and 210 vernacular. Other 
inducements had also been held out to Musalman students. They were 
admitted in all schools upon payment of half the usual fees , seven scholar- 
ships were specially reserved for Musalman candidates at the University 
examinations; a special Deputy Inspector of Musalman schools had been 
appointed; an elementary Normal school had been established at Madras; and 
the University of Madras still continued to allot to the Arabic and Persian lan- 
guages at its examinations a maximum of marks considerably larger than that 
carried by vernacular languages. The combined results of these measures were 
eminently satisfactory. In place of the 5,531 Musalmans at school in 1870-71; 
the returns for 1880-81 give 22,075, or 67 per cent, of the total number under 
instruction, while the percentage of Musalmans to the total population of the 
Presidency is only 6 per cent. The proportion of boys at school to those of a 
school-going age is for Muhammadans 15*1, for Hindus 13*7. But it is not in 
numbers only that progress has been made. Taking the results of the middle 
school examinations we find that the percentage of passed candidates to those 
examined was, for Brahmans 44, for Hindus not Brahmans, 35, for Muhamma- 
dans 41. In the lower University examinations, taking only the percentage of 
successful candidates to those examined, the results for 1880-81 are equally 
satisfactory, as the following Table will show: — 
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In the Entrance examination, the percentage for Hindus other than Brahmins 
and for Musalmans is thus practically the same. It must he remembered, 
however, that the proportion of students to population is about three tunes as 
great for Hindus (including Brahmans) as for Musalmans. In the latter case, 
the percentage of passed candidates is even more favourable to the Musalmans; 
hut the proportion of candidates to population is five times as great for Hindus 
(including Brahmans) as for Musalmans. Of college education, beyond the first 
examination in Arts, Muhammadans, speaking generally, do not avail themselves 
at all, though there is no reason to suppose that the general system of education 
beyond that standard is not as well suited to the Muhammadans as that below 
it. The attendance of Musalmans in tho various institutions, Government, 
aided, and unaided, as compared with the total attendance, was in 1881*82 as 
follows : — 


Class of Institutions 
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561. Measures taken in Bombay, — -Though the Musalmans in the Bom* 
bay Presidency are reckoned in the census of 1872 at 2,528,344, or i54perccnt. 
of a total population of 16,349,206, no less than 1,354,781 belong to Smd alone. 
Excluding that Division the percentage falls to 7*1. Of the total number at 
school, 15,684, or 8 2 per cent., were Musalmans. As in Madras, therefore, the 
circumstances which called forth the Resolution of the Government of India 
existed only on a small scale. Sind, no doubt, was in a very backward state, 
and the feelings of the Musalman. community there were strongly against the 
study of English. Out of a population of 1,354,781, only 10,1 15 were in school® 
known to the Department, and of that number, only 3,225, or 31-8 per cent 
of the total number at school, wero Musalmans, though their pioportion to the 
rest of the inhabitants was as four to ono. Looking at tho Presidency ns a 
whole, the indifference of the Musalmans was not so mncli to education 
generally as to education in its higher branches. This fact had already en- 
gaged the attention of tho Department; and enquiries which were set on foot 
some two years before the issue of the Resolution of the Government of India 
showed that in the Government colleges and English schools of a total of 16,224, 
the Musalmans numbered 1 , 499 only. The distribution was as follows 

Jn colleges 

,, high schools 59 

„ middle schools 1,426 


Total . IA90 
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“ Here,” the Director of Public Instruction remarks, “ is the weak point. The 
'‘Muhammadans avail themselves of our lower schools, but do not rise to the 
“higher schools and colleges. In the list of University graduates there are 
“ one Musalman M.A. and two B.A.’s. I think that the reason is to he found 
“ not in the poverty of the Muliammadan community (for beggar Brahmans 
“ abound in the high school), but in their poverty and depressed social status 
** combined. In this matter the Brahman and Musalman are at opposite poles. 
** Thus ne have in Gujarat io Brahmans in the colleges and 20 in the high 
“ schools for every Musalman, hut only 3 Brahmans for every Musalman in the 
“ middle class, and not 2 for every Musalman in the lower class schools.” In 
the Government institutions generally the disproportion of Musalmans to the 
total number at school was much less than in those aided and inspected. Thus 
out of 161,283 students in the former, *41629, or 9*1 per cent., were Musal- 
mans, while the latter had but 968, or 5*2 per cent., of a total of 16,443. The 
measures taken by the Director, Mr. Peile, to remedy the state of things which 
his enquiries revealed had reference alike to the higher and the lower grades of 
education. The University having placed Persian on the list of languages in 
which examination is held for its degrees, sanction was obtained to the appoint- 
ment of a Professor of Persian and Arabic in the Elphinstonc College, where up 
to that time it had been impossible, for want of a competent teacher, that those 
languages should be studied in a scholarly manner. Persian teachers were also 
appointed in the Elphinstone and Surat High Schools. By the provision of 
stipends and teachers for Mu«almans in the vernacular training college, the 
foundation was laid of a supply of .qualified teachers in vernacular and Musal- 
man schools. In regard to lower education, Mr. Peile pressed upon the 
Government the necessity of imposing town school-rates for class wants, sinco 
the rates then administered by the Education Department belonged almost ex- 
clusively to the villages, and the sham of the public grant for vernacular edu- 
cation which belonged to the towns was too small to admit of adequate provi- 
sion for such wants. His representations, though the imposition of these rates 
was not conceded, at all events secured to Musalman schools a fair share of the 
vernacular grant. Mr. Peile also drew up a course of Persian instruction for 
the upper standards in vernacular schools, and for English and high schools. 
This course was graduated from the beginning up to the matriculation standard, 
and'eo arranged as to prepare for the study of Persian as a classic in the 
Arts Colleges. Eater on the number of special Musalman schools was consi- 
■ derahly increased, and Musalman Deputy Inspectors were appointed to inspect 
them. " But the most promising feature in connection with tlio progress of 
“Musalman education during the past decade” [1871 to 1881] “has been 
“the formation and recognition of a Society known as the Anjuman-i-Islam, 
“which it is hoped will in time establish a net- work of secular schools in 
" Bombay. Tliis Society is so important that it was felt advisable to make 
“special rules for its assistance. At present it receives a fixed subsidy of 
' “Bs. 500 a month from Government. By the end of the year 1S80-S1 the 
“ Society’s first school was fairly started. Its Hindustani and Anglo-Hindus- 
“ tani Departments, togethor with a large class of children reading the Kuran, 
“contained in all 102 pupils. Since then the operations of the Society have 
“ been cxtcnded. ,, • 

562 . Besults of Measures taken. — In 1871-72 the number of Musal- 
mans at school, according to Mr. Pcile’s estimate, was 15,577, or about 8*7 
per cent, of tho total number at school; in 1881-82 the number had risen 
to 41,548, or 1 1*7 per cent, of the total number at school. There were also 
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in the latter year 23,284 Muhammadan children in indigenous schools, -nrliich 
would raise the percentage to 147. The distribution was as follQws:— 
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563. Measures taken in Bengal. — The following Table shows the propor- 
tion of Musalmans to Hindus and others in those colleges and schools of Bengal 
and Assam which in 1871 furnished returns to the Department : — 



Hindus 

Mnsalmani , 
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Total 

Schools . 
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*49.7*7 
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28,096 

52 

*5.489 
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*93.3« 
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Total 

150,9 *6 

28,148 

*5.525 
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Thus, while the Musalmans of Bengal were 32'3 per cent, of the total 
population, their proportion to the total number in schools known to the De- 
partment ivas only 14-4 per cent. “This result,” remarks the Director in 
his Report for 1871-72, “shows that the education of Musalmans demands 
“much careful attention. They have fallen behind the time, and require 
^ still the inducements held out forty years ago to the whole community, but of 
w tiich the Hindus only availed themselves. Such, however, has been the pro- 
t S rcs3 °f education and the influence of the grant-in-aid system in promoting 
t se lf'h p 'lp> that the encouragement which was then considered just and rigid 
“ would now he called downright bribery ; still unless the strong inducements 
“ in general use forty years ago are held out to Musalmans now, I have little hope 
“of seeing them drawn to our schools.” But if the number of Musalmans 
in the schools generally was greatly out of proportion to the total number in 
the Presidency, still more conspicuous was the disproportion in the colleges* 
where out of 1,287 students only 52, or 4-04 per cent., belonged to tlmt 
race In regard to University distinctions, the Director remarU “ Dunn? 
. the last five years, out of 3,499 candidates who passed the Entrance se- 
mination from these Provinces, 132, or ,3 8 per cent, only, were Muss'- 
jnans. They ought to have been ten-fold more numerous. Out of 9 “° 
^passed for the First Arts in the same period, Musalmans gamed only 11, « >' 3 
„ f' r cent . and out of 429 passes for the B.A , they gained only 5, or 1 • 1 p« cent ' 
^lienee, not only the number of Musalmans who pass the Entrance is less ft™ 
one-tenth wliat ft ought to be, but this painful inferiority steadily increases 
' o “n S \ er a f amiaa ‘i'>ns. Tatung the candidates generally, out of ever; 1°° 
■■h, 0 r ass *■“ Entrance, 26 go on and pass tbe First Arts, and 12 pass the B.A i 
* 01 eTe T 100 Musalmans who pass the Entrance, only 8 pass the *«•* 
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Arts and 3 the B.A.” Various causes, some general and some particular, were 
^assigned l>y tbo officers consulted as the obstacles which had barred the progress 
of education, both higher and lower. Among the general causes assigned by 
^ them were the apathy of the Musalman race, their pride, their religious exclu. 

siveness, the love of their own literature among those of them who cared for any 
""education at all, the idea so persistently held that education ought to be a free 
gift. Among the particular causes, a want of sympathy between Hindu teach- 
j ers and Musalman. pupils, a want of consideration in the arrangements of the 
Education Department, and, perhaps above all, the depressed condition of the 
hulk of Bengali Musalmans, Musalmans in the first instance by conversion 
' only and not by descent. In different degrees of efficiency and with varying 
influence according to locality, these causes combined to account for the back- 
wardness of the race. Many of them were of course beyond any immediato 
removal. Others were a matter of administration, and with these the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal promptly endeavoured to deal. 

On the question of establishing special schools for Musalmans, the almost 
T unanimous opinion of those consulted was that, with the schools already in 
v existence, there was no sufficient justification for expending State funds in this 
direction, The vernacular of the mass of Musalmans in Bengal was known to 
ho Bengali, and the ordinary pathsalas of the country were held to supply the 
proper means of elementary education. Schools of all classes might be made 
more attractive by increasing the number of Musalmans throughout the various 
grades of the Department in Musalman districts ; and especially by encour- 
aging Musalmans to qualify themselves for the profession of teaching by a 
course of training in the Normal schools. In all zila schools it was decided that 
Urdu and Arabic or Persian should he taught up to tho standard of the 
Entrance examination ; and, as a special concession, wherever there was a 
sufficient demand to justify the supply, there was to he a special class to teach 
Arabic and Persian after the Musalman fashion. The Persian language had 
recently been included by tho University among the subjects for the P.A. and 
B.A. Examinat ions, and this it was expected would have a powerful effect in 
increasing tho number of college students. A new Code of grant-in-aid rules 
was about to he drawn up, and advantage would he taken of this to offer specially 
liberal terms to schools managed by Musalmans. These measures for the 
most part had reference only to lower education. In respect to tho higher, 
the Musalmans of Bengal had a special grievance in the appropriation 
to English education of a certain endowment originally assigned to the 
promotion of oriental (Arabic and Persian) learning. Of that endow- 
ment, known as the Mahomed Mohsin Trust, some account has already 
been given in Chapter VI. To 'remove all cause for complaint, the 
Lieutenant-Governor at the instance of the Supreme Government, which 
added a sum of Its. 50,000 for that purpose to the Provincial assign- 
ment for education, declared that the maintenance of the English side 
of that College should he a charge upon tho Provincial funds. It was 
also decided to devote a portion of the endowment to the oriental side, or 
Madrasa, and tho remainder to the foundation of three new Madrasas to 
the establishment of scholarships, and towards tho payment of the feo of 
Musalman students in English colleges nnd schools. Tho three Madrasas were 
established at Dacca, Eajshahyc, and Chittagong; and each was placed under 
an Arabic scholar of repute, assisted by a competent staff of maulavis. It was 
intended that in each of them tho full course of the Calcutta Madrasa should 
in time /ho taught; English was to ho added to tho course wherever the 
pupils showed a desire to learn that language, and at Dacca a teacher of 
English was at once appointed. To tho payment of scholarships tenable hv 
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Musalmans in Mad rasas or in English colleges and schools there was allotted 
the sum of Rs. 9,000, while Ils. 18,000 went to tho payment of t^o-lWis 
o£ the fees of Muhammadan pupils in Government colleges and sekta 
outside Calcutta, and also to the payment of maulavis in these schools Attic 
same time the Calcutta Madrasa was thoroughly reorganised, arrangements 
were mado for tho more thorough teaching of tho Arabic and Persian languages 
with a Tcasonablo amount of Muhammadan law ; and the salary of the hm 
pean Principal was Taised to Rs. 1,000 a month. A description of the ch&tsc 
ter and status of this Madrasa has been given elsowhcre, and it is therefore 
unnecessary to enter into particulars here. A few years later, a proposal vai 
made to connect tho maktabs throughout Bengal with the institutions for 
higher Muhammadan education in Calcutta and tho mofussil. The attempt, 
however, was not successful, and it was abandoned in favour of an oppose 
policy, which was expressed in the hope that the maktabs might be “ grndanllj 
“ moulded into true primary schools *’ Accepting the indigenous schools of the 
country in the form in which, under tho special conditions of locality, they 
were most popular, tho Bengal system endeavoured by the promise of Govern 
meat support to introduce into tho traditional course of study certain subject; 
of instruction which should bring tho schools so aided into some relation, more 
or less close, with the general system of education in the Province The objed 
being to encourage natural and spontaneous movement, it followed that if m 
any locality the existing system had a religious basis, tho religious character 
or the school should ho no bar to its receiving aid, provided that it introduced 
a certain amount of secular instruction into the course Many •hundreds of 
maktabs have in this way been admitted into tho primary system of Bengal. 

564 Results of Measures taken. — The results of the measures takenat 
this timo are shown, to somo extent, by the very considerable increase in the 
number of Musalmans under instruction in 1881-82. Including the Madras, 
in which there were about 1,000 students, tho number then stood as follows - 
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The last column is important as storing Lot? rapidly the proportion of 
Musalman students falls in schools of tho higher classes. The proportion 
in colleges is, indeed, even smaller now than it was in 1871 when, aspre- 
viously stated, 4*04 per cent, were Musalmans. Still, owing to the rcadv 
way in which Musalmans have accepted tho primary system of instruction 
there is a very satisfactory increase in the total number of pupils of that 
race, which has risen from 28,148 in 1871 to 262,108 (including students in 
technical schools and colleges) in 1882 ; the proportion of Musalmans being 
now 23*8 per cent, against i4’4 in 1871. In each of the Madrasas of Hugli, 
Dacca, Rajshaliyc and Chittagong the full Arabic course of the Calcutta 
Madrasa is taught, and in each also instruction in English i9 given to all pupils 
who wish it. In tho Dacca Mad rasa the course in English is carried up to 
the Entrance standard. Of 1,089 pupils in the six Madrasas, as many as 322 
learn English. The privilege of reading at one-third of tho ordinary fees 
has also, by recent orders of the Government of Bengal, been extended to 
Muhammadan students of any college in Calcutta, whether Government or 
other. In the case of non-Governrocnt colleges, aided and unaided, the 
amount of tho remissions is paid from the Provincial Revenues. 

565. Measures taken in the North-Western Provinces-— According 
to the Director’s Report for 1871-72, the proportion of Musalmans to the 
total number in schools recognised by the Department was 17*8 per cent., 
and as the proportion of Musalmans to tho total population of the Provinces 
was only 13*5 per cent , it could not he asserted that in regard 'to edu- 
cation generally they were in a backward state. In tho colleges and in the 
upper classes of the high schools, their numbers were not in the same 
high proportion, though in the Entrance examination of 1870, 21 out of 
175, or 12 per cent., were Musalmans In the reply made by the Gov- 
ernment of tho North-Western Provinces to the Resolution of tho Gov- 
ernment of India, it was maintained that the authorities were doing all 
that could he reasonably expected for Muhammadan literature and educa- 
tion ; and since Persian was in 1871 included amnDg the subjects of tho 
higher University examinations, tho Musalmans can hardly complain if they 
have not taken full advantage of tho facilities offered them in respect to the 
higher as well as tho lower education. On the four points of the Resolution 
viz, the encouragement of the classical and vernacular languages of the 
Musalmans in all Government schools and colleges, tho appointment of 
Musalman teachers, tho assistance of Musalman schools by grants-in-aid, and 
tho encouragement to be given to the creation of a vernacular literature, 
Mr. Griffith, then officiating as Director, submitted a full and interesting 
Report. In tliis he showed that Persian and Arabic held a duo place in tho 
colleges and zila schools, that the former was taught in the tahsili and in 
some of tho halkahandi schools, that of 30 Deputy Inspectors 1 5 wero Musal- 
mans, that of tlie tahsili teachers in the Meerut Circle, where there was the 
largest proportion of Musalman pupils, 76 were Musalmans against 65 Hindus, 
that prizes to the -value of Rs. 5,000 were annually given to encourage 
tho formation of a vernacular literature, that the hotter class of Musalman 
schools already received liberal grants-in-aid, and tliafc the lower or indigenous 
schools failed to obtain the same assistance only because they resented the visits 
of Government officials and rejected ^idvice when offered. The unpopularity 
of Government education with the Musalmans was accounted for on various 
grounds. Thus "the Musalmans of India object to the study” [of geography] 

« and think that their children are merely wasting time in acquiring information 
•< about countries which they will never see. They think, too, that Urdu, as a 
«< language, neither requires nor deserves study by a Musalman, and that Persian 
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many of the Districts of tho Delta, Hissar, Ambala and Amritsar Musmb 
the percentage in schools of all classes -was considerably above the ratio Trhich 
the Musalmans bore to the total population. On tho other hand, in tie 
Derajat and Peshawar Divisions, where tho Musalmans formed more than a 
per cent, of the whole population, their proportion to the total number at 
schools was only 55 percent. ; and so completely in many parts had education 
been disregarded by them, that it would be a considerable time before tie 
schools, whether Government or aided, could expect to attract any large num- 
ber of pupils. Simultaneously with these enquiries, the Government of the 
Punjab consulted a large number of gentlemen as to the necessity of any 
special measures, other than those which had already been taken, for the fur- 
therance of education among the Musalmans. Among those consulted were 
the Members of the Senate of the Punjab University College, and English 
anc . a ive officers, both Musalman and Hindu. The replies received almost 
unanimously deprecated any such measures. The Musalman members of the 
ena e recommended, indeed, a system of special scholarships, and would be 
g a o see moral and religious instruction given in the Government schools; 
>u cy were? unanimous in declaring that no religious prejudices existed 
among e more enlightened classes against the education afforded either in 
10 o^ernmen or in the Mission schools, that no change was needed in the 
ST f 1 f r cciaU r be no restriction upon tie 

. n f 9 . ' * n regard to the establishment of aided schools, the 
Inmk of fh ° i Rnjab pointed out that the matter was very much in the 
Pe °& ^“selves; but that if any exertion were made in that 
that in Rnph 'T' 1 1 -T eet ^eral encouragement from Government, and 
instruction °+i S1 bef ° rtbe maaa ^ to provide whatever religious 

enc^eto^the ed So ^ the MusalmLs had shown an into, 

tho disurouortinn tbem ’ that Tras scribed by tho Government to 

ence *"* by to rehgious studies, to a prefer- 

the lmnoverLslunpnt^i’- c ? urse °* st udy in indigenous ‘schools, and to 
lies of note Tint ^ W 1 TVaS 1 Said to ^ Te a faceted most Muhammadan fami- 
SoiUes ^ ^ ¥ usalmans ™ been subject to any special 

General bodv of pvirU 1Kl ^ denied 5 ancI the conclusion drawn from the 
Government of Tndin 1,1 sbow ^t the suggestions made by the 

me™ tWW 1 d - dre , ady been ad °P tcd “ the Punjab. No special 

at school has risen sincri8? 1 ^T 11 tdXen,Wt tho Percentage of Musalmans 

in the higher rather than «««? J “ 34 ’ 9 to s8 ' 2 ' and the grease has been 
gives the statistics for 188 1-82 : 1 * ° f ficb °° ls ' The foUowiDS ^ 


Colleges, English 
i) Oriental 
High schools, English " 

Middle schools, English ' 

_ w Vernacular 
.rnmaiy schools, Enghsh 



Total number of 
Students 

Unanimous 


103 

13 


122 

71 


453 

91 


132 

64 


2,671 

7 °3 


2,704 

935 
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28,378 
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9,066 

4.235 


220 

IOI 


138 



58 

16 
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"office for the examination and publication of works in Hindi, Urdu, Persian 
“and Bengalee were established, and this office wero connected with the Edu- 
“ rational Departments of Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, and the 
“Punjab, and were under the control of some one of these Departments, I 
“cannot but think that a better class of literature would be produced than 
“ under the present system.” 

The following is the comparative Table for Oudli in 1881-82 : — 
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the Commission, by far tlio most important is that of the National Muham- 
raadan Association whoso head-quarters are at Calcutta. Though having refer- 
ence on certain points to Bengal alone, tho memorial in reality covers nearly 
tho whole ground of Muhammadan grievances, and indicates the methods of 
redress to which tho Musalmnns consider themselves entitled. The memo- 
rialists begin by setting forth tho causes “which have led to "the decadence 
and ruin of so many Muhammadan families in India.” These were principally 
three. First, tho ousting of Persian as tho languago of official use, and the 
substitution of English or the vernacular ; secondly, the resumption between 
iSsS and 1846 of tho revenue-free grants which under the Muhammadan 
mlo were generally made to men of learning for charitable and pious uses ; 
thirdly, the order passed in 1864 that English alone should ho tho language of 
examination for the more coveted appointments in the subordinate civil 
service. The combination of these causes resulted, according to tho Memo- 
rialists, in a general impoverishment of thoMusalman race, and this impoverish- 
ment in its turn has prevented them from obtaining such an education as would 
fit them for a useful and respectablo career. It has been to no purpose, the memo- 
rialists urge, that for tlio “ last twenty years tho Musalmans have made strenuous 
“ efforts to qualify themselves to enter tho lists successfully with the Hindus, for, 
“ with every avenuo to public employment already jealously blocked by members 
" of a different race, itisalmostimpossiblefora Muhammadan candidate toobtain 
“a footing in any Government office.’. The various orders, issued from time 
to time, that a proper regard should be paid to the claims of Musalmans, had 
practically been inoperative. One reason of this was that undue importance 
was attached to University education, an education which, until very recently, 
had not taken root among tho Muhammadans, though many of them possessed 
" as thorough an acquaintance with the English languago as any ordinary B.A.” 
This affected the Musalmans both generally as regarded all Government em- 
ploy, and specially as regarded the subordinate judicial service. Their nume- 
rical inferiority in this branch of tho administration was ascribed to the decision 
that no ono in Bengal should be appointed a Munsiff unless be was a BX. 
of the Calcutta University, to attain which degree it was necessary that the 
candidate should first bavo passed tho B.A. Examination. Another grievance 
was the substitution of the Nagari for the Persian character in the Courts of 
Behar, where, according to tho Memorialists, the Hindus were, to all intents 
and purposes, Musalmans, where the change had proved vexatious to the higher 
classes, had hindered the administration of justice, had failed to satisfy the 
advocates of Hin di, and was for various reasons objectionable to all classes. 
The memorialists, therefore, asked (1) that “ in the dispensation of State pa- 
“ tronage no regard should be paid to mere University degrees, but the qualifica- 
“ tions of tho candidates should ho judged by an independent stand aid. It 
** will not bo considered . presumptuous on your memorialists’ part if they 
“ venture to submit that stamina and force of character arc as necessary in the 
“ lower as in tho higher walks of life, and these qualities can scarcely be 
** attested by University examinations ” : (2) that “ separate examinations may 
“ be instituted for appointments to the subordinate judicial service without the 
“ candidates being required to submit to the preliminary condition of passing 
“ the Bachelor of Arts Examination of the Calcutta University (3) that 
since, “ owing to the general impoverishment of the Musalman community, 

“ the confiscation of their scholastic foundations, the neglect, ruin and waste 
« of their charitable endowments, "Muhammadan education has “fallen entirely 
“ into the background, similar facilities should be accorded to the Muham- 
“ madans as are being offered to the Eurasian community. They are fairly 
“ entitled to ask that the large funds appertaining to the various endowments 
“which still exist under the control and direction of the Government 
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■' should be scrupulously and religiously applied to promote Muhammadan 
•■education;” (4) that « the order substituting the I. agan character for the 
.. Persian in the Behar Courts should bo withdrawn Cs) that a special Com- 
mission should be assembled to examine the wholo question of Musalman 
“ education, and to devise a practical scheme for the purpose. 

572. Opinions of the Local Governments on the Memorial— This 
memorial was circulated by the Government of India to the various Local 
Governments and Administrations. Their replies we shall endeavour to sum- 
marise; and, as the memorial has special referenco to Bengal, it will he more 
convenient to take that Province first. 

573. Eeply from Bengal— In respect to the resumption laws, “.on the 
“ harshness ot which the memorialists had dwelt at length, it seems to the 
« Lieut enant -Governor that there has "been a great deal of very ill-informed 
** declamation . , ; vague statements regarding their disastrous effects are met 
“ by statements equally vague regarding their necessity and the general fairness 
» with, which they wero conducted. Mr. Rivers Thompson is not prepared to 
** deny that possibly in many cases (and, obviously, the action of Government 
“ would most seriously affect Mu hamma dan holders of laud) the assessments 
“ of revenue on land previously held rent-free may have entailed losses both in 
" position and wealth ; hut the statements of writers who maintain that these 
“ proceedings entailed wholesale ruin on the Muhammadan community in gene- 
“ ral, and the scholastic classes in particular, cannot be suffered to pass without 
“ remark. Such statements admit of no proof. They are unsupported by the 
“ history either of the origin or of the progress of the resumption proceedings 
“ themselves. These proceedings originated chiefly in the misconduct of the 
“ native official classes in the early days of British rule. Before the transfer of 
“ the sovereignty of Bengal and Behar to the East India Company in 1765, the 
" revenue collector under the Moghul Sovereigns used occasionally to alienate 
“ lands in the shape of endowments and rent-free grants. They had, of course, 

“ no authority to do this, the ruling power alone being competent to grant 
“ away its share in the produce of the land ; but it is on good authority 
“ believed that these alienations were few in number and limited in extent 
“ before the accession to sovereignty of the East India Company. During the 
“ first few years of the Company’s administration, however, such invalid grants 
“ increased enormously. . . . There can he as little doubt, under the circum- 
“ stances of the case, that they were due, not to any praiseworthy intention of 

• “supporting religion or promoting learning, but to purely selfish motives of 
“ personal gain.” Mr. Rivers Thompson then goes on to show that the Govern- 1 
ment, though repeatedly asserting its right and declaring its intention to assess 
revenue on these alienated lands, abstained from making good its claim until 
compelled by financial pressure. It had been asserted by a writer in the 
Nineteenth Century, and repeated in the memorial, that the harshness of the 
resumption proceedings had left behind a legacy of bitterness, had entailed 
widespread ruin on the Musalman gentry, and had destroyed the Muhammadan 
educational Bystem. But, the Lieutenant-Governor continued, “ no details in 
‘‘support of their statement were furnished at the time, and the author of the 
“articie m question has since confessed himself unable to supply the omission. 
^Desirous of ascertaining whether official records lent colour to the writer’s 
assertions, the Lieutenant-Governor consulted the Board of Revenue who 
, ave reported that the assertions in question admit of no verification from 
ther avenue records of Government .... The fact is always either for- 
sottenor ignored thatthe result of even the harshest resumption case was not . 
the dispossession of the holder, hut the assessment of revenue on bis lioldin., 
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,f even that in no case at more than half the prevailing rates. . 

“ Tho holders of rent-free grants possessing titles from the former rulers of 
“tho country were, of course, exempted from the operation of the law.” The 
Lieutenant-Governor concludes by showing that “ if the provisions of the 
“resumption laws were thus tempered in the case of the holders of large 
“ grants, the procedure wa9, so far as the Government was concerned, even 
“more lenient in that of petty lakliirajdars ” . . that the Musalmans 
were not treated with exceptional rigour, and that if irretrievable injury 
was done to Muhammadan progress by the operation of these laws, “ the 
“enquiry naturally suggests itself why Hindus, equally subjected to the same 
“ laws, have survived their effects/’ On the subject of the supersession of 
Persian by vernacular tongues in official business, the Lieutenant-Governor 
did not think it necessary to comment at length. The memorialists had 
admitted that the measure had been successful, while the statement that this 
success had been purchased at tlio expense of the impoverishment of the 
middle class of Muliammadans was supported by no proof, and was, on the 
face of it, incredible, being tantamount to the assertion that thirty millions of 
people had been impoverished because at the very outside some few hundreds 
of subordinate officials were thrown out of employment. That the Muham- 
madans of Bengal had fallen behind in tho raco and yielded place to the Hin- 
dus was true; hut this was duo ta failure on their part to tako advantage of tho 
opportunities afforded impartially to all subjects of the British Government. 
The memorialists had stated that at the dawn of tho new order of things the 
Musalmans had “ naturally stood aloof ” from the English education offered 
them. The words quoted wero significant, and told of religious repugnance to 
make terms with modem thought. That the memorialists should, on the one 
hand, blame the Government for not providing special facilities for instruction 
in English, while on tho other asserting that tho Musalmans “naturally stood 
aloof ” was a manifest inconsistency. Tbs grievances of a more specific cha- 
racter advanced in the memorial wero two, namely, that University qualifica- 
tions, which necessarily imply acquaintance with English, are now held essen- 
tial for admission to tho Bench and Bar, and that Urdu had been superseded by 
Hindi as the official language in Behar. On the former point, while agreeing 
with the High Court that a knowledge of English wa9, for a variety of reasons, 
an indispensable requirement, the Lieutenant-Governor held that for candi- 
dates for pleaderships and posts in the Subordinate Judicial system a University 
degree was not absolutely r necessary. Some independent system might, he 
thought, he devised, to test the legal knowledge of the candidates. Proposals 
were already under consideration for the establishment of examinations for 
admission to the subordinate services, and, with necessary changes, examina- 
tions for pleaderships might be included in the plan. To the objections 
against the introduction of Hindi as the official language of Behar, the 
Lieutenant-Governor considered that a sufficient answer had been given in the 
success with which the change had been effected. The outcry against it was 
“far louder among the Muhammadans, who ore not affected by tho change, than 
“among tho supposed sufferers. The change is the logical sequence of that 
“ exclusively Hindi teaching which has prevailed for nearly ten years with such 
“ marked success m all the primary patshalas and vernacular schools of Behar, 

“ in the very institutions, that is to say, from which the subordinate official 
“classes, in whose behalf alone this outcry is raised, are fed. To give effect to 
“tho wishes of the National Muhammadan Association, therefore, on this point, 

“ it would be necessary to reverse the existing and approved policy of popular^ 
“education in 'these Provinces— a course which the memorialists themselves 
“would hardly advocate.” The question of affording special facilities for 
Musalman education, more ” particularly by the establishment in Calcutta 
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of an English college, had for several years been urged upon, and con- 
sidered by, the Government It had not, however, appeared until very lately 
that tins particular measure would tend to promote the permanent interests 
of the Musalmans, hut the views of that section of the community now 
scented to point very definitely in this direction, and “the elevation of 
“the Calcutta Madrasa to the status of a college” would be “a legitimate 
“concession to the reasonable demands of those interested in it” More 
over, the Lientcnant-Govemor was convinced by personal observation that 
neither from an educational nor from a political point of view, was it advisable 
any longer to maintain the Madrasas established some few years ago at Clut 
tagong, Dacca, Bajshahye and Hugh The funds on which they subsist might 
usefully be devoted to the support of a Muhammadan College in Calcutta , such 
an appropriation would he hailed with satisfaction by all intelligent Musalmans, 
and the Lieutenant Governor “ would he glad to learn that any action taken in 
“ this direction would meet with the appioval of His Excellency the Viceroy 
“ m Council ’ As to the Muhammad in educational endowments, to wluch the 
memorialists referred, the Lieutenant Governor had every reason to believe 
that they were administered with due care For the special Commission ashed 
for by the memorialists, the Lieutenant Governor saw no necessity 


574. Memorandum on the Memorial. — Before passing on to the replies of 
the other Local Governments, it will be well to notice hero a memoiandum on 
the memorial presented by tho Nawab Abdool Luteef Khan Bahadoor, who for 
many years has taken an active interest in matters affecting the education of the 
community to which ho belongs This gentleman demurs to the memorial 
‘being accepted as the exponent of the views of tho Muhammadan 
“ community, and criticises it on several important points Though glad 
that “ the decadence of a community once lenowned for all that constitutes a 
“ great nation * had once more been brought prominently to notice lie regrets 
“ that this condition is unwisely attributed solely to the action of the British 
“ Government, and not to acts of omission and commission on the part of the 
" Muhammadans themselves, and, to a great extent, to causes beyond the control 
“ of both the Government and the Muliammdans * He points out that when, 
as one of tho necessary results of the change of political ^supremacy, the ver 
naculars took the place of Persian in official business, the Musalmans of Ben 
gal neglected Bengali no less than English, and so shut themselves out from 
the various appointments m which a knowledge of English is not required 
Their neglect of English, which was tho chief obstacle to tlieir advancement, 
was, m a considerable measure, due to the feeling that a Muhammadan “w ho 
“desires to he respected in society must be a good Persian scholar and possessed 
“of at least some knowledge of Arabic” This had burdened them m tho 
nee with Hindu competitors The comparatively small importance attached to 
Persian in the Government svstem of education had rendered tlioso who fol- 
lowed it “unfit for harmonising with tho orthodox classes of tho Muhammadan 
“commumtj, who ascribed to Enghsh cducahon the social defects duo entirely 
‘ to theabsencc of a Persian education , moreover tho habits and natures of these 
young men have created a strong prejudice against Enghsh education in 
general The poverty of the Musalmans, duo to the loss of power and 
patronage and to “ the inability of the Muhammadans to recognise the full force 
and effect of the said alteration of political power in the country,” had in a 
X JT? Cr CaSe T t ? nsll8l ‘ educatl0n o f ttw question This diffi 
“o^on of i'T 1 b0Cnre ” OVCd *° a Considerable extent by the recent 

f? G °' cr f mc f at m sanctioning the payment (from tho 
“ mH ^ o£ . thc fecs of Muhammadan students who 
mg,t pursue their higher studies in any college • The numerical inferiority 
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of the Musulmnns in Gorcramcnt employ was not a trustworthy test, for the 
memorialists had overlooked “ tho circumstance that as regards Bengal, where 
"the Muhammadans are most numerous, the mass of the Muhammadan popu- 
“lation consists of cultivators among some millions of Brahmins and Kayasthas, 
"who, from timo immemorial, have enjoyed a superior system of education and* 
“in consequence, a passport to public offices.” The Nawab was opposed to 
the suggestion in the memorial that in the dispensation of State patronage 
no regard should ho paid to mcro University degrees. More especially in 
regard to admission to tho High Court Bar, he would not relax the present 
rule, though for pleaders in the District Courts a less severe examination 
might ho accepted. If, as was asserted, tho Musalmans were “handicapped 
“in consequence of a defective acquaintance with the vernacular language 
“and accounts,” this might bo remedied “by insisting on more attention being 
“paid to these subjects in primary and secondary schools resorted to by 
“ Muhammadans, and also by providing a system of apprenticeship in Govern - 
“ment offices, whereby tbc candidates of all nationalities might be trained to 
"tho discharge of tho duties appertaining to the posts to which they may 
“aspire.” Tor a special Commission tho Nawab saw no necessity, since the 
Government was already in possession of amplo information at least in regard 
to Bengal. In dealing with the question of Muhammadan endowments for 
education, tho Government was hound, “ as much in the interests of education 

“as of religious neutrality, to act in harmony with the views of the 

“majority of tho Muhammadans, and to respect their religious feelings.” To 
abolish tho present Madrasas and devoto the funds to the support of an English 
college for Musalmans would, in the opinion of tho Nawab, be impolitic ; and 
ho would, therefore, earnestly suggest that tho cost of the collego classes in the 
Calcutta Mndrasa should ho met from Provincial Bunds. The importance of 
maintaining institutions for tho cultivation of tho higher Oriental learning 
was, both politically and intellectually, very great. On tliis subject the Nawab 
dwelt at considerable length and in much detail. His opinions, he stated, were 
entirely opposed to those of gentlemen of the advanced school, hut he was 
“addressing an enlightened and parental Government, one tfiat is always ciis- 
“ posed to respect tlip cherished feelings and revered institutions of its subjects, 
“and I feel no apprehension as to the result of my appeal.” 

575. Eeply from Madras.— The replies from the other Provinces may be 
more briefly summarised. In Madras tho wonts of the Musalmans were fairly 
provided for, and this class was moro favoured than oven tho Eurasians. In most 
j>arts of tho Province the Musalman population was so intimately connected 
with the Hindu community that, except in the elementary stage, it was better 
that hoys of both races should pursue their studies side by side; not only 
because such a system facilitated their acquisition of the English language 
and of knowledge generally, hut on account of the advantages of such a 
scheme. It would ho very undesirable to adopt or extend measures likely to 
have a retarding effect on tho process of race approximation, which had already 
softened the antagonistic feelings between the two communities During 
tho last two years there Lad not been a single application from any Musalman 
body for the establishment of a special school. The Musalmans of Madras 
could not generally be described as impoverished, their scholastic endowments 
had not been confiscated, nor bad their charitable endowments been ruined and 
wasted. The system of instruction pursued seemed to be wholly m accord 
with the views of the memorialists, and there were no circumstances m the 
Madras Presidency which appeared to call for the appointment of a special 
Commission. • . 
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570 Renlv from Bombay.— As in Madras, tile proportion of Musalmans 
in Bombay is very small, and the circumstances and history of tho Presidency are 
“so totally different from those of tho Eastern Provinces of tho Mogul Emperors 
« of xjelhi, to which tile memorialists refer, that no comparison can ho made bc- 
“ tween them, and the memorialists' remarks are, for this reason, quite inap- 
“ propiiate as applied to Western India generally”. There “tho British 
« sllcC eeded Hiadu rulers, not Muhammadan, and certainly the Muhammadan 
“ chances of employment now aro better than they were in tho days of Hindu 
« dynasties. Sind, of course, was an exception ; the dynasty that was over- 
« thrown was Muhammadan, hut it was foicign, and was supported entirely by 
" foreign chiefs, to whom large grants of land were made to enable them to 
** lteep up troops. Even, however, under these rulers a very largo part of the 
“ State business was in the hands of the Hindu amils who ... performed almost , 
“ all the clerical duties in the time of tho Min." On tho subject of the needs 
and claims of the Musalman community, the Musalraans of Bombay would 
scircely endorse the plea of helplessness made by the Calcutta memori- 
alists. If the number in Government employ was small, the reason was to bo 
found, not in any disinclination on the part of those who exercised patronage 
to enrol Musalmans, nor again in tho overpowering influcnco of Hindu 
advisers and subordinates, for the Government was well aware of the adminis- 
trative advantage of associating men of different races in every department of 
public business ; but to the unwillinguess of the Musalman mind to submit to 
the educational tests which qualified for entrance into the public service. There 
was, however, no reason for believing that tho Musalmans would continue to 
hold aloof from the present system, and it would bo to their lasting prejudice 
if they were encouraged to do so by rules permitting them to enter tho public 
service on easier terms than their Hindu and Parsi fellow-subjects. It was re- 
presented that the anxiety of the Government of Bombay to induce the Musal- 
man community to educate itself bad been shown by special encouragements, and 
the disabilities of which the memorialists complained in regard to admission 
to the subordinate judicial service did not exist in Bombay. In Sind, tho only 
Province of the Presidency in which the Musalman population was large, the 
inclination was perhaps to give them a preference hardly justified by their qua- 
lifications. By the Education Department special schools and classes had been 
opened wherever Musalmans could be persuaded to attend, and Musalman 
Deputy Inspectors had been appointed to inspect those schools. There was, 
however, still a considerable amount of apathy among the race, and it was 
difficult to rouse them to any desire for learning. 

577. Reply from the Uoitli-'We3teiii Provinces ani Oulh.— Upon 

enquiries Being made as to the proportion of Musalmans to Hindus iu theseProv- 
inces, it was found that they were as 13-25 to 86 75. Of literate persons in the 
whole male population the proportion was 5 74 per cent., that of the Musalmans 
being 4-41 against 5‘°5 amongst the Hindus. Of 54, 130 native officials 35,302 
were Hindus and 18,828 Musalmans, 0265 22 per cent, of the former and 34-78 
of the latter. The allegation, therefore, of the mcmoilalists as to the exclu- 
sion of Musalmans from a fair share of Government patronage did not apply 
to these Provinces Of the hetter-paid appointments, such as Deputy Collector- 
ships, the Musalmans had in many years held an actual majority, and always a 
share out of all proportion to their total population. In 1 882 there were 05 Musal- 
man* against 76 Hindu tahsildars , while of 84 Subordinate Judges and Munsiffi 
47 were Musalmans and only 37 Hindus Of 57 Subo. dinate Judges and Munsiffs 
appointed smee .866, twenty-nine were Muhammadans, and of Munsiffs appoint- 

SdonW. Stlle3,StM “ rcl1 ' 88z - Musalmans 

and only ten Hindus There was uothiag iu the rules iu force as to the quali- 
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fications demanded for those appointments which, in the opinion of the High 
Court, unfavourably affected Musalmans. Upon the question of relaxing or 
altering the present educational tests, the opinions of the officers consulted 
•were unanimously in the negative; “while the fact that out of the male 
“ Muhammadan population the proportion under instruction is 2*18 per cent, 
“against 1*33 among the Hindus and 1-48 per cent in the whole male po- 
“pnlation, may he taken to indicate that the Muhammadans, on the whole, 
"take no less advantage of the existing system of public education than the 
“Hindus.” There were no Musalman endowments, charitable or scholastic, 
which had been wasted or confiscated. It was questionable whether the best 
interests of the Musalmans would be served by special provision for their 
education. “ But the Government of these Provinces has always shown an 
“ earnest desire to aid and encourage real education among the Muhammadans ; 
“ and any movement among the Muhammadans towards this end has received, 
“ and will receive, substantial support, upon the general principles laid down 
“ for the State co-operation. The liberal support given to the Aligarh College 
“ was an instance in point.” 


578. Eeply from tile Punjab. — According to the last Punjab Civil List 
the appointments held by the Hindu and Muhammadan officials of the higher 
classes in the Punjab were distributed as follows : — . 


Appointments. 

Muhammadans 

Hindus 

Extra Assistant Commissioners 

54 

38 

Talisil.lars 

50 

72 

Jilunsifls 

23 


Superintendents of Settlement 

9 

15 

Total Administrative and Judicial appointments . 

141 

*7* 

Executive and Assistant Engineers, Public Worts Department. 

2 

18 

Assistant Surgeims ....... 

13 

52 

Professors and Headmasters, Educational Department 

4 

22 

Forest Hangers, Forest Department ..... 

8 

9 

. G hand Total 

168 

272 


Thus, in the highest appointments which arc open to natives, and for “which no 
examination test is required, tho Musalmans were in excess of the Hindus ; in 
the next class, in which the fitness of candidates is to a certain extent tested 
by examination, the Musalmanr, though less numerous tlian the Hindus, held 
a considerable proportion of the appointments ; while in those which require a 
special 3nd technical education, tho Mu«almans formed only an insignificant 
minority. In open professions the smallness of their numbers was even more 
striking; and if the energy displayed respectively by Hindus and Musalmans in 
the scientific and legal professions were taken as a test of their respective fit- 
ness, it would appear that the Government, so far from being behind-liand in 
affording to Musalman opportunities to distinguish themselves as servants of 
the State, had in reality bestowed upon them an undue share of its patronage. 
The failure of the Musalmans to secure high appointments in tho Education 
Department was owing to their want of tnon ledge of English. But there was 
nd 4 rale in the Punjab demanding a knowledge of that language as a qualifica- 
tion for the post of Extra Assistant Commissioner, Tahsildar, or Munsif ; and 
this fact had contributed in a large measure to swell the share of such appoint- 
ments held by Musalmans. 

Tho Lieutenant-Governor saw no need for a Commission such as that 
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advocated in the memorial. Most of the arguments there used had been met by 
anticipation in measures already devised ; by result grants-m-aid by throwing 
open the University scholarships to vernacular as to other students, by a scheme 
for the award of open scholarships to boys distinguishing themselves m the 
Primary and Middle School Examinations, and by other measures detailed in 
the last review of education in the Punjab. As to endowments the only one 
of importance was that of the Itimad-ud-daula Fund at Delhi, and this was 
managed hy a Committee composed mainly of native gentlemen, presided over 
hythe Commissioner of the Division. “The general conclusion which the 
» Lieutenant-Governor would draw, after a full consideration of the prayeTB of 
‘‘the memorialists, is that the Muhammadan community, and not the Govem- 

“ment, is responsible for the state of things depicted in the memorial ... It 

“ is not for the Government to confer special privileges upon any one class of its 
“subjects when they have failed to avail themselves of the opportunities freely 
“offered to all.” The Anjuman-i-Islamiya, Lahore, to whom the memorial 
was sent for an expression of their opinion, while admitting that in many ways 
the Musalmans had themselves to thank for the backwardness in education, were 
at one with the memorialists on several points. Thus, they maintained that 
“ with every avenue to public employment already jealously blocked up by 
“ members of a different race, it is almost impossible for a Muhammadan can- 
“ didate to obtain a footing in any Government office they supported the 
allegation that in the dispensation of State patronage impartiality had not been 
observed, and complained that due provision had not been made for Musal- 
man graduates and under-graduates ; they asserted that the community had , 
suffered considerably from the resumption proceedings, though these came into 
operation about a century before the British took possession of the country, 
that the poveity of the Musalmans was even greater in the Punjab than in 
Bengal, and that this poverty obliged them to take their sons away from school 
at an early ago; they considered that the condition of the Musalmans justified 
measures similar to those adopted in behalf of the Eurasians ; they trusted that 
no such change of Hindi for Urdu as had taken place in Behar would be per- 
mitted in the Punjab, though interested persons were pressing for such a 
measure ; and they were. that sja-riaA CwzEwrisaVMi im ttw?. 

memorialists prayed was one which should he appointed. 


579. Replies from the other Provinces. — In the Central Provinces the 
number of Musalmans is very small, hut the proportion of them in Government 
employ is reported to be ten times as great as that of the Hindus, and the share 
of judicial offices held by them to bear a still larger ratio to their numbers. 
In the schools, u bile the Hindus are only 3 '46 per cent , the Musalmans are 
8'35- academical degree is required for admission to the bar, that admission 
being determined by a local examination. In Assam the Musalmans are 
reported to he hy no means impoverished ; they have received as large a share 
of Government patronage as they are entitled to, and in tho eyes of most officers, 
if two persons, a Hindu and a Muhammadan, having equal qualifications, are 
candidates for the same office, it is, on the whole, an advantage to he a Muham- 
madan. That they are backward in point of education is, no doubt, true ; 
hut every facility is afforded them, and special encouragements have of late 
been held out to them. What is wanting is the desire to profit by these facilities, 
and the grant of any concession such as the memorialists ask for would pro- 
hahly check the growth of such desire. In the Haidarahad Assigned Districts, 
the Musalmans arc said to hold their full share of the higher appointments; 
while an the schools their proportion^ stated to bo larger than that of Hindus 
llie demand lot a Wledgo of English from candidates fox public smite 
has perhaps to some extent affected the Musalmans injuriously hut English is 
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spreading so fast that in a few years it will he quite an exception for any one 
of the classes that seek Government employ not to possess it. The position of 
Musalmans generally has been improving of late years. Coorg has only 12,54 1 
Musalmans, the majority of whom arc engaged in trade, agriculture, and 
menial service. They evince hut little desire to learn English, though special 
schools for their benefit are supported hy the administration. 

580. Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission. — In the 
foregoing pages, we have preferred to repioduce the statements made with regard 
to the condition of the Muhammadans in tlio several Provinces, rather than to 
attempt generalisations of our own. The wide differences in the circumstances 
of the Musalmans in the three Presidencies render such an attempt hazardous. 
But apart from the social and historical conditions of the Muhammadan com- 
nvunity in India, there are causes of a strictly educational character which heavily 
weight it in the race of life. The teaching of the mosque must precede the les- 
sons of the school. The one object of a young Hindu is to obtain an education 
which will fit him for an official or a professional career. But beforo the young 
Muhammadan is allowed to turn his thoughts to secular instruction, he must 
commonly pass some years in going through a course of sacred learning. The 
Muhammadan hoy, therefore, enters school later than the Hindu. In the second 
place, lie very often leaves school at an earlier age. The Muhammadan 
parent belonging to the better classes is usually poorer than the Hindu parent 
,in a corresponding social position. He cannot afford to give his son so 
complete an education. In the third place, irrespectively of his worldly means, 
the Muhammadan parent often chooses for his son while at school an education 
which will secure for him an honoured place among the learned of his own com- 
munity, rather than one which will command a success in the modem professions 
or in official life. The years, which the young Hindu gives to English and Mathe- 
matics in a public school, the young Muhammadan devotes in a Mndrasa to 
Arabio and tho Law and Theology of Islam. When such an education is 
completed, it is to the vocation of a man of learning, rather than to the more 
profitable professions, that the thoughts of a promising Muhammadan youth 
naturally turn. The above are tho three principal causes of an educational 
character which retard the prosperity of the Musalmans. It would ho beyond 
the province of a strictly Educational Report to attempt generalisations based 
upon the social or historical conditions w Iiich affect the Muhammadan com- 
munity in India. • 

The Recommendations w 0 proceed to make have been framed, wc believe, 
not merely with a regard to justice, but with a leaning towards generosity 
They are based not more upon the suggestions contained in the Provincial Re- 
ports than upon the evidence of witnesses and the representations of public 
bodies. They deal, we think, with every form of complaint that is grounded 
in fact, and they contemplate the various circumstances of various localities 
l T ew of them, indeed, are of general application ; many of them, we trust, will 
before long he rendered obsolete. Special encouragement to any class is in itself 
mi evil ; and it will he a sore reproach to the Musalmans if tho pride they 
have shown in other matters does not stir them up to a course of honourable 
activity; to a determination that whatever their backwardness in the past, they 
will not suffer themselves to be outstripped in the future; to a conviction that^ 
•self-help and self-sacrifice are at once nobler principles of conduct and surer' 
paths to worldly success tlian sectarian reserve or the bopo of exceptional 
indulgence- We have spoken of the causes; we here accept the fact that, 
at all events in many parts of the country, the Mu^alfiians have fallen behind 
the rest of the population; we therefore recommend (1) that the special cncourl 
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aament of Muhammadan education be regarded as a legitimate charge on 
Zclon Municipal, and on Provincial Funds. The Muhammadan inch, 
penous schools which are found in all parts of the country are established on 
l purely religious basis andm most cases impart an education of the most 
elementary character In order to encourage a wider utility, we recommend 
(2I that indigenous Muhammadan schools be liberally encouraged to add purely 
secular subjects to their course of instruction Ab the instruction given 
in Muhammadan primary schools differs considerably from that in the ordi. 
nary primary schools, we recommend (3) that special standards for Mu. 
hammadan primary schools be prescribed. In regard to the medium of 
instruction in primary and middle schools, it appeals that even in places 
where Hindustani is not the vernacular of the people, Muhammadans 
earnestly desire that their children should he educated in that language, 
and we therefore recommend (4) that Hindustani be the principal medium for 
imparting instruction to Muhammadans in primary and middle schools, except 
m localities where the Muhammadan community desire that some other lan - 
guage be adopted In order that Muhammadans may he enabled to qualify 
for the lower grades of the public service, we recommend (5) that the official 
vernacular , in places where it is not Hindustani, be added as a voluntary sub- 
ject to the curriculum of primary and middle schools for Muhammadans 
maintained from public funds, and that arithmetic and accounts be taught 
through the medium of that vernacular. To meet the complaint made m some 
parts of the country that due encouragement is not given to the language and 
literature of the Muhammadans, and that this circumstance has operated as one 
of the causes which have kept that community aloof from the Government 
system of education, we recommend (6) that in localities where Muhammadans 
form a fair proportion of the population, prolusion be made m middle and high 
schools maintained from public funds for imparting instruction in the Hindustani 
and Persian languages It has been found that whilst Muhammadans in 
many places form a fair proportion of the students learning English, their 
number decreases as the standard of instruction rises , we therefore recommend 
(7) that higher English education for Muhammadans, being the kind of education 
in which that community needs special help, be liberally encouraged It has 
been submitted with much force that the poverty of the Muhammadans is also 
one of the mam reasons why education has not made satisfactory progress in 
that commumty , we therefore recommend (8) that where necessary a graduated 
system of special scholarships for Muhammadans hi established , to be awarded 
(a) m primary schools, and tenable in middle schools , (&) in middle schools, 
and tenable m high schools , (c) on the results of the Matriculation and First 
Arts examinations, and tenable in colleges also (9) thahn all classes of schools 
maintained from public funds a certain proportion of free studentships be 
expressly reserved for Muhammadan students Complaints having been made that 
Muhammadan educational endowments have not always been applied to their 
proper uses, we recommend (10) that m places where educational endowments 
for the benefit of Muhammadans exist and are under the management of Gov- 
ernment, the funds arising from such endowments be devoted to the advancement 
of education among Muhammadans exclusively Anti further, in order that Mu- 
hammadan educational endowments may be utilised to the utmost, we recom- 
mend (11) that where Muhammadan endowments exist, and are under the man- 
agement of private individuals or bodies, inducements by liberal grants-in aid 
be offered to them to establish English teaching schools or colleges on the 
grant m aid system The employment of Muhammadans as teachers and 


mspecting officers among Muhammadans wiP 


, m our opinion largely tend to 

popularise education among that community and enable tlie Deportment to 
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understand tlie special needs and wishes of the Muhammadans ; we therefore 
recommend (12) that, where necessary , Normal schools or classes for the training 
of Muhammadan teachers be established ; (13) that wherever instruction is given 
in Muhammadan schools through the medium of Hindustani, endeavours be made 
to secure, as far as possible, Muhammadan teachers to give such instruction ; 
and (14) that Muhammadan inspecting officers be employed more largely than 
hitherto for the inspection of primary schools for Muhammadans. Another 
useful means of spreading knowledge among the Muhammadans will be the 
reco'mition and encouragement by the State of such associations as the Anju- 
man-i-Islam in Bombay and the Anjuman-i-Islamiya in Lahore ; we therefore 
recommend (15) that associations for the promotion of Muhammadan education 
be recognised and encouraged. In order to secure the continuous attention 
of the Education Department to the subject of Muhammadan education and to 
prevent the claims of the Muhammadans for special treatment from being 
overlooked, we recommend (16) that in the annual Reports on Public Instruction 
a special section be devoted to Muhammadan education. In certain Provinces 
the backwardness of the Muhammadans in education has prevented them from 
obtaining any considerable share of appointments in the public service. But 
it has als°o been made a subject of complaint that even in places where quali- 
fied Muhammadans are available, their services are not duly utilised by Gov- 
ernment officers : we therefore recommend (17) that the attention of Local 
Governments be invited to the question of the proportion in which patronage is 
distributed among educated Muhammadans and others. 

581. Application of Recommendations regarding Muhammadans to 
Other Races.— Wo have so far been dealing exclusively with the case of Muham- 
madans, but we do not overlook the fact that there may be other races in India 
whoso claims to special treatment are based upon circumstances similar to those 
of the Muhammadans. Such races deserve the same consideration which our 
Recommendations are intended to secure for the more important and numerous 
class of society whose condition has been reviewed. The Raja of Bhinga has 
pleaded the cause of the Rajputs, and the claims of other races may hereafter bo 
put forward. Such claims can only be fully considered by the local Governments, 
who will be in a position to weigh the advantages and disadvantages of special 
treatment In order that tho matter may not be overlooked, wo recommend 
that the principles embodied in the Recommendations given above be equally 
applicable to any other races with similar antecedents , whose education ts on 
the same level with that of Muhammadans. 


' Section 3. — The Aboriginal Races. 

582. The aboriginal Tribes of India—The term '• aborigines,” by which 
a large section of IndSn society is known, is but a loose and indefinite expres. 
Sion for distinguishing those races which have not adopted tho cmlisat.ons or 
,, . of the higher races inhabiting India. In a few Districts they form 

the 'rna-s of tho population. Elsewhere they consist of small isolated com- 
the^ma-s ot p 1 more civilised races. Their numbers can- 

mumtics “ %C S V,: 0 leva descended from the hills, or have 

not ho exactly suited. villages of the plain, have not always been 

exchanged their forest-homo for the “e^^f rural 60ciety , rilh 

separated in the census return demarcation can 1 m 

whom they live In the course of a hundred 
drawn between them and Onr JI u ^ ^ brgdj . influcI1C cd by 

generations the vn™us ^ d “ u on Iy those descendants of tho earlier tribes 
who^ from one cause^or'anothcr, have not submitted to the influences of Aryan 
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" civilisation, that m the present Chapter are treated as aboriginal races. These 
can easily he distinguished from the Hinduised population ; while between the 
aborigines, who have become partially affected by Hindu custom and feeling, 
and the Hindus, there is a gradual shading off which renders it difficult to 
determine according to any principles of classification whether the classes 
referred to should he placed on this or on the other side of the dividing line. 
It i3 estimated that the races of India that are more or less aboriginal in 
character, exceed forty millions ; hut tho adoption of the stricter principle of 
classification, which has been followed in the last census, gives a population 
of only 6^ millions of aborigines in India. Even this calculation has been 
arrived at by the adoption of a classification which is not uniform for the 
various Provinces of India. Thus in Bombay the census officer writes : “The 
« substratum of the agricultural class in Gujarat, the Kolis of the ghats and 
“ coast, and the hereditary watchmen and village servants of the Deccan and 
“North Kamatic, such as the Ramoshi and Berad, are taken to be Hindus, as 
“ are the depressed classes of all parts of tlio country, though history and tradi- 
“ tion indicate their aboriginal origin. The aboriginal form of religion is under 
“ this interpretation restricted to the tribes still inhabiting the forest and those 
“ directly connected with these tribes.” In the Central Provinces, however, many 
aboriginal tribes are still classified as such, notwithstanding that they have 
exchanged the forest and mountain for a life of agriculture in tho plains. Of 
the 6^ milli ons of aborigines returned by the census officers, 1,160,000 lie 
beyond the limits assigned to the enquiries of the Commission, as they are 
found in the Native btates of Rajputana, Central India, and Baioda. Of the 
* rest, millions inhabit Bengal and Assam, 930,000 belong to Bombay, and 
1,750,000 are to he found in the Central Provinces. The problem of educating 
the distinctly aboriginal races of India therefore practically concerns only the 
three Provmces of Bengal, Bombay, and the Central Provinces. 


583 . Their Want of Education.— The distribution of the purely abori- 
ginal population given above corresponds, as might he expected, with the physical 
features of the territories in which they are found. The chains of the 
mountain systems of India, and the thick forests which lie nt their base, 
are the homes of the aboriginal races, of which the most important tribes are 
the Santhals, K0I9, Gonds, Korkus, Klionds, and Bhils Many however 
of the Gonds hold land in the Central Provmces and live in the plains, 
whilst the Korkus rarely venture beyond the limits of tho hills. Jhe general 
absence of education of even tho most elementary kind amongst these races 
may he inferred from the following figures. In Bombay for several year 3 
the half-civilised hill tribes were not affected in any perceptible degree 
by the departmental schools, aDd m 1871-72 theie were but 1,017 children of 
these tribes in the public primary schools, a number which in 1881*82 had 


risen only to 2,738 in all classes of schools, whether aided, inspected or depart- 
mental. This gives a percentage of only vg of the aboriginal population of 
school-going age who were at primary schools. In Bengal and Assam 
the education of the aboriginal tnbes has been partly taken up by the direct 
instrumentality of the State, but chiefly by the missionary societies with help 
and encouragement from Government. In 1880-81, there were 2,336 Santhals, 
154 Paharias, 893 Khonds, 1,843 of the tribes inhabiting the Khasia and Jaintia 
hills, 339 Hughs and Chukmas, and 7,513 Kols, at various schools in Bengal, 
yielding a total of 13,078 pupils at school, including 1,400 Christians. Of the 
13,078 children of these races at school in that year, 464 (of whom 236 are 
“) " ere at '“OMfcoy Schools, , 9S (of whom 1 79 are Christians) were 
at formal schools, and *6 (Christians) at industrial schools. A special scheme 
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for the education of the Santhals connected closely with their village organiza- 
tion, and under the control of tlio Department, lias recently been sanctioned, 
but has not yet come into operation. In Chapter IV, ire have reviewed the 
operations of the Bengal Department for the year 1881-82. We have shown 
that while missionary enterprise has been freely encouraged, the direct instru- 
mentality of the Department has not been neglected. Kols, Santhals, Pabarias, 
Khasis, and the semi-Burmese tribes in Chittagong are attending primary 
schools as well as a few institutions of a higher order. In 1881-1882, the num- 
ber of aboriginal pupils known to the Department in Bengal and Assam fell little 
short of 24,000. We have already mentioned the endeavours made by the 
Education Department in the Central Provinces, in concert with the Porest 
Officers, to institute an industrial school for tho Korkus. For want of 
European superintendence the experiment proved unsuccessful, but the educa- 
tional officers have not wholly neglected other means, and although their 
success has been small, still there were in 188 1-8 2 1,055 children of the 
aboriginal tribes at schools, or about 1 in 1,453 their total number. Of the 
pupils 7 only were in middle schools. In the adjoining Province of the 
Haidarabad Assigned Districts not even an attempt appears to have been made 
to attract the hill tribes to school. This review shows that it is in Bengal that 
the greatest progress has been attained chiefly through the exertions of mission- 
ary societies. In Bombay the Department lias secured some small success in 
primary education only ; but whpreas in the Gujarat Division 4 per thousand 
of the aboriginal races have learnt or aro learning to read and write, in the 
Konkan one in two thousand, and in the Central and North-Eastern Divisions 
only one in a thousand of the aboriginal population are returned as either 
instructed or under instruction. In the other Provinces hardly even a begin- 
icg can be recorded It is clear therefore that the efforts of Government hare 
hitherto failed to give education to the aboriginal races of India, and that 
special measures are required to overcome the difficulties which surround the 
question. 


584. The Difficulties Attending the Education of Aborigines— The 
general character of tho aboriginal races, as classified according to tlic census 
returns adopted by us, is very distinct. Those who still avoid contact with the 
plains are the most difficult to deal with, as will appear from a description of tho 
life which they lead. A few of them cultivate patches of the hill sides which 
they lay bare of timber and undergrowth, merely setting fire to the fellings and 
growing coarse grain in the ashes without any attempt to dig the soil. Others 
keep herds of cattle and buffaloes which they graze in the forests, living upon 
their milk, and exchanging what they do not require with other sections of the 
forest community for the grain which they grow. These herdsmen have little 
commerce with the plains. A few tribes lire by industrial pursuits, smelting 
iron from tho ores found in the laterite on the mountains, and producing the 
iron arrow points, the long sharp pointed spears and small axes which nearly 
every hill man carries with him not only for domestic purposes and for cutting 
wood, but also ns a protection against wild beasts. A still larger section live by 
the chase, pursuing deer and even tigers and panthers with their rough weapons, 
shooting birds with the bow and arrow, not disdaining even squirrels, rats, and 
dead animals for tlicir ordinary meals. All these tribes cat berries and roots, and ^ 
the cxcessivo mortality and sickness among them are often attributed to the 
unwholesome character of their ordinary food. Many of them fall victims to 
the attacks of wild beasts, to the bites of poisonous snakes, and to the constant 
malaria and fever to which the heavy rainfall gives nse. They arc patient, 
inured to suffering, and naturally truthful. But the most universal features in 
their character are their shyness and confirmed dislike of any settled occupation. 
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Their poverty is extreme, and as they have little commerce with the villagers of 
the plain, and carry on their own simple transactions with each other by barter, 
there is no effective desire among them for the most elementary education. 
With them contact .with the outer world must be the precursor of schools. 
Amidst such a population, separated as their settlements are by dense forests or 
steep mountains, the difficulties of pioneering education arc extreme. 

The Gonds o! tlie Central Provinces who number more than 2 millions are 
a fair type of an aboriginal population who are becoming mixed up with the 
Hindu population of the plains and yet have retained some of their distinctive 
characteristics. They have already adopted the system of caste and will not 
eat with a stranger. They cling to their forest pursuits, hut also cultivate land 
and. carry on trade with their neighbours. But they are unthrifty and addicted 
to barbaric display and entertainments. Though mixing with the Hindus they 
still sacrifice and eat bullocks, and they worship the poweis of evil, the spirits 
of their fathers, and the weapons and creatures of the chase. They are extremely 
backward and despise education. These people have no money for paying the 
smallest fees , they can only he attracted by those who have won tlieir sympathy, 
and the ordmary village school-master considers them beneath his notice. Their 
language also is in a state of fusion and transition ■ in most cases it has never 
been reduced to writing Even tribes which call themselves by the same name 
can hardly understand each other’s language Fraud being almost unknown 
among them, they set no value on a knowledge of accounts, and their commerce 
is a mere matter of barter. 

Recognising these difficulties, we feel that advantage must be taken of every 
agency which can be employed in the task of instructing the aboriginal races. 
The work cannot in all cases be left until private bodies come forward to take 
it up It is with the tribes living on the fringe of civilisation that the best 
chances of success are offered. If any schools are now situated near their 
settlements, special encouragement should he given to the- instruction of abori- 
ginal children in them. No fees should be charged. If a few boys of the 
hill tubes are thus brought under instruction, the educational agency, whether 
Government or other, may be able to push forward its schools within the 
terntoiy of the tabes in question This gradual measure will probably suc- 
ceed better than the attempt to plant at once a system of schools within 
their territories before they have learnt the meaning of education or become 
accustomed to the notion of schools At the same time, if any private agency 
is prepared to go into the midst of the tribes and to offer them education, we 
think that it should ho liberally aided in carrying out its object. Experience 
has shown the necessity for sympathy with these simple forest people; and 
their improvement offers a special field for missionary and other philanthropic 
activity. It is also desirable that they should he supplied with school-masters 
of their own race, who might be trained for a short period in our Normal schools. 
The subjects taught must be of the most elementary character. If any tribe 
possesses a vernacular of its own which has been reduced to writing, we would 
not discourage its use; but we believe that it will often be more beneficial to 
tho interests of the aborigines that they should he brought to adopt the verna- 
cular of their civilised neighbours. With them a practical education will he 
that which will help to remove their isolation and bring them into commerce 
with their neighbours. 

585. Recommendations regarding the Provision of S chools. — In view 
,° f “ultmMea poverty, ,e recommend that the children of atonmml 
Me, he exempted, ivhereeer vecemarg, from pa g menl of f 0Mr and 
chore a ,vj general exemption, othenme provided for. Thu T t„ 
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tiou will necessarily apply to schools maintained at the cost of public funds 
whether provincial, local, or municipal. For aided schools wc recommend 
ihal, { f necessary, extra allowances be given under the result system for 
children of aboriginal tntes taught in ordinary schools. But wc anticipate the 
greatest success, not so much from the ordinary schools, whether departmental or 
aided, as from the operations of special agencies. Such agencies will in all pro- 
bability he missionary agencies, and therefore we recommend that if any bodies be 
willing to undertake the work of education among aboriginal tribes, they be liberally 
assisted on the basis of abstention from any interference with religious teaching. 
We have elsewhere recommended that in certain cases, where the only school 
in any locality is one in which religion is taught, instruction in religion should 
not in every case be insistedon, hut with regard to the aborigines, the need is so 
great for attracting any agency into the field, that we recommend that absolute 
freedom in all circumstances he left to the managers. Having thus removed 
every obstruction to the intervention of private enterpriso by the offer of 
liberal aid, and by guaranteeing entire abstinence from interference with reli- 
gious instruction, we lay great stress upon the employment of aboriginal teach- 
ers in preference to those who will be regarded by the tribes as foreigners. Such 
men can only he obtained in course of time and with liberal assistance from 
the State. But the experiment lias proved successful in Bengal and should be 
tried elsewhere. We therefore recommend that when children of aboriginal 
tribes are found sufficiently instructed to become teachers among their own 
j people , attempts be made to establish them tn schools within the border of their 
tribes. As regards the subjects of instruction, wo need only remark that they 
must ho as simple as possible and adapted specially to the wants and wishes 
of the people. 

586. Recommendation as to Language.— The question remains as to the 
medium of instruction. We recommend that where the language of the tribe 
Jias not been reduced to writing or ts otherwise unsuitable, the medium of instruct 
iionbelhe vernacular of the neighbouring population with whom the aboriginal 
people mast often come tnlo contact: and moreover that where the education 
of such tribes is carried on in their own vernacular, the vernacular of the neigh- 
touring District be an additional subject of instruction if this ts found advisable. 
The question of the language and character is a vexed one and demands 
special notice. Mr. Oust, Honorary Secretary of tlio Royal Asiatic Society, 
and a distinguished authority on tlio non- Aryan races of India, protests 
strongly against the statement made by the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces that the Gonds converse perfectly well with the officers of Govern- 
ment in Hindi or Marathi, and against the condemnation of tlio Gond language 
because it has never been reduced to writing, and has not even an alphabet 
of its own. Ho argues against tlio injustico of effacing Gondi from the 
languages of the world, and considers it even an advantage that the languago 
has not been reduced to writing, on the ground that it will more easily adopt a 
modified form of the Roman alphabet. He denies that the language of the Gonds 
is a “barbarous language" as it is called by the Commissioner of Nagpur. 
He quotes the remarks of Bishop Caldwell, the highest authority ou the 
subject of Bravidian languages, who writes as follows : — “ While the more 
“cultivated Hravidian idioms are so simple in structure, the speech of the 
“Gond boasts of a system of verbal modification and inflection almost as 
“elaborate as that o*f Turkish." Referring to the fact tint, even in the 
United Kingdom, Welsh is taught in Welsh schools, and Gaelic in Gaelic 
schools, Mr. Cast urges that the attitude of the Commisioncr of Nagpur ^ un- 
sympathetic, and that tlio Austrian military ruler of a Slavonic Trovinco 
could not liavc expressed himself more decidedly. He proceeds to observe— 
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« It h not pretended that the language of the few hundreds of a broken tnbe m 
“the lowest stage of nomadic absence of culture, like the Juang, is to he pre- 
served, but where there is a population counting by hundreds of thousands, 
“given to agriculture, settled in villages, living decent domestic honest lives.it 
“L impossible to deny to them schools in their own vulgar tongue if you give 
“them schools at all.” The following statement and figures bearing on this 
subject are taken from the report of the census taken in the Central Provinces 
in 1881. The two aboriginal races of Gonds and Korkus arc by far the most 
numerous of the aboriginal tribes in the Central Provinces. The former have 
descended into the plains and are becoming mixed up with the Hindu popula- 
tion. The latter stand aloof. The Gond language is Dravidian, tho language of 
the Korkus is Ivur or Munda, and belongs to the Kolarian or Northern family as 
distinguished from the Dravidian or Southern group. Seventy- five per cent, 
of the Gonds, who number more than two millions, arc returned as adhering 
to the aboriginal religion, and 67 per cent, of tho Korkus who number over 
85,000 are similarly returned. The census report states that the Gonds in 
eight Districts have to a large extent adopted some form of the Hindi language 
or Hindustani or Uriya. In one District out of 57,000 Gonds and Kbonds 
it is said that only 4,313 speak Gondi exclusively, and in Bilaspur and Raipur 
the proportion of those who speak only their aboriginal language is very small. 
It is further stated that the sub-divisions of the same large tribo can hardly 
understand each other’s dialect. Regarding the Korkus of tho Chhindwara 
District, the report states that “all the Korkus speak Hindi, which is a 
“ necessity for them, living as they do amongst tribes who do not understand 
“ their language.” The total number of both Gonds and Khonds in the British 
Districts who are returned as speaking either Gondi or Khondi, is 967,502. 
The total aboriginal population speaking Munda is returned as 100,641. Re- 
garding the distribution of languages through tho Central Provinces, the 
Inspector General of Education writes that “ nearly 10 per cent, speak either 
“ Gondi or Khondi, 61 per cent. Hindi, 20 per cent. Marathi, 5 per cent. TTriya, 
“and 1 per cent. Munda.” Regarding the other Provinces we possess less in- 
formation. The census reports for Bengal and Assam have not yet been pub- 
lished. In the Bombay report no place is given to any aboriginal language, 
and apparently the aboriginal races are returned as speaking either Marathi, 
Gujarathi, or Hindustani. 

"We have given the statistics and statements furnished by the census 
officers without comment. The Inspector General of Education in the Central 
Provinces has, however, placed a paper before us in which he argues that as the 
Gonds and others have become mixed with their Hindu neighbours, they have 
adopted their dialect, and that it is better for the Education Department to re- 
cognise that fact. He insists on the fact that the Gond of one District 
speaks a language unintelligible to the Gond of another District. He also quotes 
the evidence given by Major Doveton, Conservator of Forests, who stated that 
of the great number of Gonds with whom lie had come in contact, he could not 
recall one whose knowledge of language was confined to Gondi. Major Doveton 
thought that to the Gond Gondi was wholly unprofitable. The Inspector 
General of Education sums up his argument as follows “ When we are asked 
“to introduce Gondi into our schools, we are asked to reduce that language 
“to writing, to master various dialects that are day by day undergoing 
“change, and losing their distinctive character, and actually to create l 
“ literature.” 

Mr. Oust is nut. however, the only advocate for the recognition of the 
aboriginal languages. The Reverend A. Campbell of Santhaiiatta, in a paper 
placed before the Commission, contends for the claims of the vemaedars of the 
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Santhal tribes as tlie medium of instruction in primary schools. "We have 
given careful consideration to the subject and endeavoured to meet the 
difficulties we have noticed. It is a matter for regret that up to the present 
time the Local Governments generally, but especially in the Haidarabad 
Assigned Districts and in the Central Provinces, have been unable to provide 
adequate instruction for the aboriginal population. We hope that greater 
and more successful efforts will now he made both by the direct instrument* 
alifcy of the Department, and, wherever possible, by the preferable means 
of aided effort, to reach these races. "We attach the greatest importance to 
the training of aboriginal boys as teachers. We cannot approve of the sugges- 
tion that lias been made for using the Roman character in giving education 
in the aboriginal dialects. Dor unless the larger Indian communities can be 
induced to adopt that character, it would not he expedient to perpetuate the 
isolation of the aborigines by teaching them an alphabet as foreign to their 
neighbours as to them. But we are not prepared to view the question of 
language in the light in which it has appeared to the Department in the 
Central Provinces. In order to reach the minds of the aboriginal races it 
will be necessary, we tiiiixk, to* teach them in their mother tongue. In 
the upper classes of the school, the vernacular of the District may with 
advantage be taught. For although a foreign language should not be forced 
upon any tribe, and certainly not as a means of primary education, still it is 
desirable in the best interests of most aboriginal races that they should be 
enabled to associate and deal on equal terms with the neighbouring popula- 
tion. Where any vernacular retains independent vitality and can he 
reduced to writing, we think that efforts should he made to recognise it. 
Where the aborigines have already adopted a Hindu language, we would give 
instruction in that tongue and not endeavour to go back from a change which is 
beneficial to them. But in many cases a change is going on, and in such cases 
wo would commence with the aboriginal dialect spoken and gradually advance 
to the Btudy of that vernacular which is in course of adoption. A wide 
discretion maybe left to local authorities, but we are convinced ’that greater 
efforts are required, *and that the fast of educating the aboriginal races, 
difficult as it is, should no longer be neglected. Much may be done by the 
Department, and more by private effort liberally aided and encouraged. We 
think that Government should freely aid and cordially recognise any efforts 
made by Missionaries or others to reduce the speech of the aboriginal races to 
writing, and to compile grammars and vocabularies of the numerous non-Aryan 
languages throughout India. 


Section 4. — The Low Castes. 

587 . Education Of low Castes —The question of the duty of the State 
towards the education of the low caste Hindu community was raised and dis- 
cussed in the Commission on December iSth, 1882,* and on March Sth, 1883, 
This question is in some respects a wider oue than that of the education of the 
aboriginal population ; for it is in evidence that a few low-caste boys of ability 
have already advanced beyond the elementary stage and are demanding an en- 
trance into secondary schools. Moreover, the low-caste community, in some 
Provinces at least, are becoming alive to the advantages of education. In some 
towns they are taking full advantage of special schools established for them and 
of night schools, and are generally showing anxiety to obtain a practical recog- 
nition of their rights. Most of them are very poor, hut a few are ready to pay 
fees; and as they contribute to the local cesses which support the State primary 

• A letter from tit Bishop of Bombay on tins subject, dated October 3«t, 18S1, was hid before lb* 
Commission. 
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schools, they hare a claim to some return for their contributions. The ques- 
tion of their rights is therefore a practical and pressing ques ion. But no 
must acknowledge that any settlement of it is beset with difficulties. 


588 The Difficulties.— The difficulties in the way of admitting the claims 
of low caste children are both social and religious. It has been asserted that in 
theory the rights of low castes are admitted even by native society, and that in 
the indigenous Tillage schools of Bengal the low caste, who sits on a separate mat, 
does not defile his neighbour and may freely attend school. On the other hand, 
the evidence shows that as a fact such classes very rarely attend indigenous 
schools; that even under the departmental systems constant pressure lias to be 
exercised by the superior officers to secure the claims of low-caste Hindus to 
receive instruction in the Government or cess-schools ; and that the higher 
castes generally are strongly averse to their children mixing with low caste hoys. 
The objection must therefore be admitted to prevail almost universally, and we 
proceed to examine the causes. Among these perhaps the most potent cause 
is the fear of caste pollution. One of our questions to witnesses inquired into 
the attitude of the influential classes towards the extension of elementary 
education to all classes of the community, and several witnesses have replied 
that positive hostility is shown to the admission of low-caste boys to school. 
A Madras witness mentions the case of a school for Cherumars, the ancient 
slave caste, being established at Calicut, but the Nayars and Tiyars “used to 
“ waylay the boys as they went to school and snatoh their books out of their 
“ hands.” A Bombay witness relates bow some promising low- caste boys were 


recently sent from the regimental school at Dharwar to the Government high 
school, when a large number of Brahman boys seceded at once from the high 
school Mr. Kunte, the headmaster of a Government high school and for some 
time acting Principal of a college in the Bombay Presidency, made the follow- 
ing statement in his evidence before the Commission: "The question of the 
“ admission of children of Mahars and Dhers into Government schools is not 
“ raised by the Mahars and Dhers themselves. It is not real and has no practi- 
cal bearing. It is a groundless agitation caused by sentimental English 
“officials and unpractical native reformers.” We quote Mr. Kunte’s answer in 
full, in order to observe that his view of the question seems to us opposed alike 
to the policy laid down by the Secretary of State and to the conclusions arrived 
at by the Commission. The facts which we have given regarding the popu- 
larity of night schools in Bombay, and the attendance of 3,512 low caste boys 
in the primary schools of that Presidency, afford ground for believin" that 
efforts for the education of these classes may be attended with fair success. 
The evidence, however, given in all the other Provinces of India is conclu- 
sive as to the difficulties which surround this question. There are several 
instances of enlightened individuals and even of whole communities hein" 
favourable to the claims of low caste pupils ; but, speaking generally, objcc° 
tions are widely entertained in every part of India to their admission into 
the same school with Hindus of the higher castes. These objections are not 
universally, perhaps not even generally, due to religious sentiment alone, 
but in a large measure to the uncleanly habits and the unpolished manners 
and conversation of low-caste boys. They are also occasionally due to the 
desire of the upper classes to keep the low castes in a state of subjection 
and servility. In a paper laid before the Commission some of these objec- 
tions, as well as the risk of contagious diseases, are strongly insisted upon, 
and the writer remarks with reason that “to parents to whom the well- 
being of the children is of equal importance with their education, the 
S working of the principle of equality is a perpetual source of dis- 
comfort as regards both the physical and the moral welfare of their children” 
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These may be, and. in some eases arc, real and reasonable difficulties. On 
the other hand, in the case which occurred at Dharwar, no one ever pretended 
that tlio regimental scbool-bojs were either unclean or immoral, and the 
objection taken to their admission to tlie high school could not hare proceeded 
from that cause. It is also worthy of note that the aboriginal races, whose habits 
are equally unclean, are never objected to on that ground . In submitting a report 
on education in ICaira and Cambay for the year 1 880-81, the Collector com. 
merited at length on the determined opposition shown by the people to the 
admission of Christians and low castes into the cess-schools. He stated that they 
had been banished from six schools in the District, and ho noticed with dissatis- 
faction the language used by the Deputy Inspector on the subject. On the 
whole, thercfoie, it may be said that there exists a deep-seated prejudice to the 
admission of low-caste boys into public schools and, though its force varies 
in different parts of India, its existence is partly due to religious feeling and 
partly to fear of physical and moral contagion. 


589. Authoritative Decision on the Subject. — It illustrates the intensity 
of tho popular prejudice that some of those who have been ready to argue that the 
admission of low-caste hoys into the indigenous schools is not objectionable in 
principle, have denied that the policy of admitting all classes of Indian society 
to schools maintained or aided by the State has e\er received the sanction of 
high authority. There can, however, he no doubt on this point. In a Despatch 
No. 58, dated April 28th, 1858, the Court of Directors referred to a difficulty 
which had arisen in Dharwar in the Bombay Presidency regarding the refusal 
of tho Local Government to interfere in the case of a low caste boy wlio was 
denied admission into tho Government school. They then passed the following 
order upon the Government of India’s letter, dated Hay 20th, 1857: — “The 
“ educational institutions of Government are intended by us to he open to all 
“ classes, and we cannot depart from a principle which is essentially sound, and 
** tho maintenance of which is of tho first importance. It is not impossible 
“that, in some casesj the enforcement of tho principle may be followed by a 
“ withdrawal of a portion of the scholars ; hut it is sufficient to remark that 
“ those persons who object to its practical enforcement will be at liberty to with- 
hold their contributions and apply tbeir funds to the formation of schools on a 
“ different basis.” The principle thus laid down has been repeatedly re-affirmed 
by tho Local Governments of Madras and Bombay, and in the latter Presidency 
cases of opposition to the orders of Government have been reported from time 
to time. 


590. Measures taken to meet the Difficulty.— Under the .orders cited, 
the general ruleof the Education Department throughout India is in favour of 
tho admission of low-casto ,bojs to Government schools as a matter of right. 
Bombay is, however, not tho only Province in winch the enforcement 
of the right has led to difficulties. Some Dhcr boys were admitted to the 
Chanda High School in the Central Provinces, and immediately the other hors, as 
well as the teachers who were natives of the town, left tho school. In a statement 
put before ns by tlic« Delhi Literary Society," it is said that there are several 
cases on record of attempts to admit Cliamar boys to schools which havo resulted 
in empty benches. In order to meet these difficulties two attempts have been 
made, the institution of separate Government schools for low-caste boys, and 
the extension of special encouragement to missionary bodies to undertake their 
education. 

In Bombay there are 16 special schools attended by 564 low-caste pupils. 
In tho Central Provinces there are 4 such schools with in pupils. In the 
Punjab at Delhi, and in its neighbourhood there are a few mission schools of an 
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elementary diameter for low-caste pupils, which, however, are more espemwe 
tbau Government s&oakof the same character, owing to the difficulty of indue- 
in- any large number of low-caste children to attend them. In the Haidarabad 
Districts, as « ell as in Bombay, fees are remitted m the case of low-castc 

children. But none of these measures touch the whole difficulty. Without deny- 
ing the necessity for the establishment by Government of special primary schools, 
we may remark that such a measuie seems to admit the principle of exclusion, 
and is moreover only practicable where the low caste community is large. It 
intensifies the difficulty when a clever lad from the depressed castes wants to enter 
a secondary school or perhaps a Normal school, and it leaves the great mass of 
the low castes unprovided for even in the matter of primary education. These 
low-castes are a most essential part of the constitution of every village commu- 
nity. Their services in Western and Southern India are recognised by the bes- 
towal of free or partially free grants of land, on which they pay the local cess 
out of which the school fund is formed. As they are scattered throughout every 
village in these Presidencies, it is not possible to provide everywhere separate 
schools for them. The proportion which the low caste community bears to 
tbc whole population of India cannot be exactly estimated, but that it is not 
inconsiderable may be inferred fromtbe figures which arc presented in the cen- 
sus report of Bombay, the Presidency in which the low caste question is at 
present attracting most notice. The “depressed castes'* of Hindus in the British 
districts of Bombay number nearly i, 100,000, and are chiefly employed in 
village service of the lowest description. Numerically they are the third 
largest class of the classes into which the census returns divide the Hindu com- 
munity, the classes of " cultivators ” and of “ artizans ” alone outnumbering 
them. Of the total population classed in the census leturns as Hindus, they 
number 9*31 per cent. There is no reason to suppose that the proportion is 
larger in Bombay than in other parts of India, and if such be the case, the 
question of the education of low-caste Hindus cannot be considered a matter 
el no practical importance. On tbo contrary, it is from this class of the com- 
munity that the ranks of dacoits and other criminal organisations are largely 
recruited. It has further been pointed out by witnesses in Bombay that the 
tendency of social progress is to deprive the village Mahars and Komoshis of 
their customary dues which used to be paid in kmd. The natural movement 
of society from status to contract involves in India a severe social struggle, and 
it is necessary that these classes which are least able to help themselves should 
receive from the State proper attention to their claims for education. 

591 . Recommendations regarding Low-caste Children.— It is impos- 
sible to overlook the objections which are felt to the association of low-caste 
children with those of other classes. , The principle, however, of their right 
to receive education in the State schools has been asserted; and at the 
present time, when the control over primary schools is likely to devolve 
less upon the Department and more upon numerous Local Sunil and Muni- 
cipal Hoards scattered throughout the country, it is desirable to re-affirm 
that principle. IVo therefore recommend that the principle laid dmD „ in the 
Co«ri 0/ Director,- letter of May j th, ,S 54 , mid ogam in their reply to 
the letter of the Government of India, dated May 20 lb, iStf, •• that no hoy he 
“ refused admission to a Government college or school merely on the ground of 
caste, and repealed ly tic Secretary of Stale in ,S6 3 , be nmo reaffirmed a, a 
principle, and be applied toilh due caution to every institution, not reserved for 
special races, ivhivhis , chatty maintained at the cost of jmhlia find., whether 
provincial, municipal, or local. TVe arc f ally alive to the fact tl.lt no principle 
however sound, can he forced upon an unwilling society in defianiof their 
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social and religious sentiments. In dealing with primary education wc lia\e 
recognised a distinction between “special ” and "other " aided schools, and we 
have recommended that “ a proper proportion be maintained in every scliool- 
“ district so as to secure a proportionate provision for tho education of all classes 
“ of society.” This Recommendation will not prevent two or more adjoining 
school-districts from uniting in order to establish a common school for the cd\£ 
cation of their low-caste population. But all schools that are wholly maintained 
at tho cost of public funds must be regarded as open to all tax-payers and to all 
classes of tho community, and if any of those classes object to association with 
the children who are assembled in the board, or municipal, or Government 
schools, they should he encouraged to set up a “ special school,” and apply for a 
grant-in-aid. In that way it is open to all classes of the community to secure 
their proper share of tho school fund to which they may be compelled by the 
Legislature to contribute. The grant-in-aid rules afford them a sufficient 
remedy. But even in the case of Government or board schools, the principle 
affirmed by us must bo applied with caution. It is not desirable for masters 
or Inspectors to endeavour to force on a social change w hicli, with judicious 
treatment, will gradually be accepted by society. If the low-caste commu- 
nity seek an entrance into tho cess-scliool, their right must be firmly main- 
tained, especially in tho secondary institutions where there is no alternative 
of a special school for them to attend. It is however undesirable to urge them 
to claim a right about which they are themselves indifferent Still less should the 
schoolmaster relax in their case thoso rules regarding decency of dress and 
conversation which should be enforced in every case. In order, however, to 
facilitate the public recognition of the claims of tho lowest classes by evidence , 
on their part that they desire education, and that they can conduct themselves 
with propriety at school, wc consider that every encouragement should be 
given to special schools for the education of such classes* We therefore 
recommend (hat i he establishment of special schools or classes for children of 
lew caste# he liberally encouraged in places where there are a sufficient number 
of such children to form separate schools or classes, and where the schools 
already maintained from public funds do not sufficiently provide for their 
education. In our discussions on this subject it was brought to our notice that 
in some parts of tho Central Provinces and of Bombay special objections were 
entertained by the rural communities to the instruction of low castes on the 
ground that education would advanco them in life and induce them to seek 
emancipation from their present servile condition. It is therefore clear that in 
some parts of India at least this class of society requires special help, and we 
consider that such help can often be best afforded without giving offence to other 
castes by the establishment of special schools. 


Section 5. — Poorer Classes of Society. 

592. Education of the poor —The Haims of all the poorest sections of 
society, including certain classes of the Native Christian community, for some 
special assistance in the matter of education, were pressed upon our attention. 
Poverty is not in India confined to the lowest classes of society, nor is it found 
struggling against difficulties only in schools of primary instruction. It is not 
confined to any particular creed. The poverty of Muhammadans has attracted 
notice, but ‘the condition of the native Roman Catholics of Southern and 
Western India has been described by some w finesses as no better. Amongst 
Hindus even of the highest caste, who have experienced the advantages of edu- 
cation as opening to them lucrative employment, very heavy sacrifices are often 
made by parents to give their children a good education. In considering generally 
the question of poverty, we drew a distinction between the claims of t m^poor 
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for primary and fox higher education It seemed to us to be the duty of the 
State to extend primary education as widely as possible, and to facilitate the 
instruction of the poor by liberally remitting fees for attendance at prunarj 
schools We hare recommended in Chapter IV that “ in all hoard schools a eer 
* tain proportion of pupils he admissible as free students on the ground of pov- 
*crty, nnd in the case of special schools established for the benefit of the 
‘poorer clashes, a general or larger exemption from payment of fees be allowed 
‘ under proper authority for special reasons ” We have further recommended 
that “ nssistai ce be given to schools and orphanages in which poor children are 
i taught reading, writing and counting with or without manual work Or 
p hanag o schools are to be found in all Provinces and deserve assistance from the 
State ^ But while Government may legitimately relax its rules as to fees m 
primary schools to a very large extent on the ground of poverty, we recognise 
a distinction when secondary and collegiate education are reached Here it is 
only with boys of promise that the State need concern itself There is no advan- 
tage m prolonging the attendance at school of poor children whose abilities are 
not conspicuous, and whose time would be better spent m learning a trade or m 
labour Por higher education a provision of scholarships to connect each class 
of institution with that above it is sufficient, and we have already recommended 
that “ the system of scholarships he so arranged that they may form connecting 
links between the different grades of institutions ” "With a liberal allowance 
of free studentships tenable in primary schools, and a well organised system of 
scholarships in schools of a higher order and in colleges we think that thelegiti 
mate wants of the poorer classes will be met as far as it is possible for Govern 
ment to meet them and that no further lecommendations on our part are 
required If, however, any special measures seem required in particular locah 
ties they may be provided by the local Governments Thus in 1 868 Lord Napier s 
Government in Madras sanctioned a special grant in aid of St Joseph s College, 
Negapatam, which was intended to provide for the wants of a very indigent 
class of the community It is in evidence that about 200 native boarders are 
maintained at the boarding school of St Joseph s College which has lately been 
transferred from Negapatam toTnchinopoly Boys who belong to the poorer 
classes and give special promise are taken into the school No school fees are 
charged, and even the boarding charges are remitted in cases of extreme pov 
erty But the advantage of making the institution self supporting is fully 
recognised, and when boys have left the school and succeeded in life, they 
are expected to repay as far as possible the cost of their education We have 
mentioned tins institution because it suggests the terms on which the higher 
education of specially poor pupils can best be conducted But we have not 
considered it necessary to frame any recommendation on the subject, because 
the grant in aid rules should provide all the assistance wluch can be justly 
claimed from the State 

593 Recommendations recapitulated — Our Recommendations con 
coming the education of classes requiring special treatment stand as follows — 


(a) The Sons of Native Chiefs and Noblemen 


1 That Ixical Governments bo muted to consider the question of establish 
mg special colleges or schools for the sons nnd relations of Native Chiefs 
and Noblemen, chore such institutions do not non exist 


o That local Governments ho invited to consider 
entrusting tho education of Wards of Court to the 
the District authorities and the Educational Inspectors 


tlve 

joint 


advisability of 
supervision of 
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(b). Muhammadans. 

1. That the special encouragement of Muhammadan education he regarded, 
as a legitimate charge on Local, on Municipal, and on Provincial Tunds. ° 

2. That indigenous Muhammadan schools he liberally encouraged to add 
purely secular subjects to their curriculum of instruction. 

3. That special standards for Muhammadan primary schools be prescribed. 

4. That Hindustani be the principal medium for imparting instruction to 
Muhammadans in primary and middle schools, except *in localities where the 
Muhammadan community desire that some other language be adopted. 

5. That the official vernacular, in places where it is not Hindustani, be 
added, as a voluntary subject, to the curriculum of primary and middle 
schools for Muhammadans maintained from public funds ; and that arithmetic 
and accounts be taught through the medium of that vernacular. 

6. That, in localities where Muhammadans form a fair proportion of the 
population, provision be made in middle and liigh schools maintained from 
pubbe funds for imparting instruction in the Hindustani and Persian lan- 
guages. 

7. That higher English education for Muhammadans, being the hind of 
education in which that community needs special help, he liberally encouraged. 

8. That where necessary, a graduated system of special scholarships for 
Muhammadans be established, — to be awarded, — 

a. — In primary schools, and tenable in middle schools 

b. — In middle schools, and tenable m high schools. 

c. — On the results of the Matriculation and First Arts examinations, 

and tenable in colleges. 

9. That in all classes of schools maintained from public funds, a certain 
proportion of free studentsliips he expressly reserved for Muhammadan 
students. 

10. That, in places where educational endowments for the benefit of 
Muhammadans exist, and are under the management of Government, the 
funds arising from such endowments be devoted to the advancement of 
education among Muhammadans exclusively. 

11. That, where Muhammadan endowments exist, and are under the 
management of private individuals or bodies, inducements by liberal grants-in- 
aid be offered to them, to establish English-teaching schools or colleges on the 
grant-in-aid system. 

J2. That, where necessary. Normal schools or classes for the training of 
Muhammadan teachers be established. 

13. That, wherever instruction is given in Muhammadan schools through 
the medium of Hindustani, endeavours be made to secure, as far as possible, 
Muhammadan teachers to give such instruction. 

14. That Muhammadan Inspecting Officers be employed more largely than 
hitherto for the inspection of primary schools for Muhammadans 

1 5 That Associations for the promotion of Muhammadan education be 
recognised and encouraged. 

16 That in the annual Reports on public instruction a special section be 
devoted to Muhammadan education. 

17. That the attention of the Local Governments be invited to the ques- 
tion of the proportion in which patronage is distributed among educated 
Muhammadans and others. 
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1 8. That the principles embodied in tho Recommendations Riven above be 
equally appbcable to any other races with similar antecedents, whose education 
is on the same level as that of the Muhammadans.^ 

(c) Aboriginal Tribes. 

1. That children of aboriginal tribes be exempted wherover necessary 
from payment of fees, over and above any general exemptions otherwise pro- 
vided for. 

2 That, if necessary, extra allowances bo given under the result system 
for boys of aboriginal tribes taught in ordinary schools. 

3 That when children of aboriginal tribes are found sufficiently instructed 
to become schoolmasters among their own people, attempts be made to establish 
them in schools within the borders of the tribes 

4. That if any bodies be willing to undertake the work of education 
among aboriginal tribes, they ho liberally assisted on the basis of abstention 
from any interference with any religious teaching. 

5 That where the language of the tribe has not been reduced to writ- 
ing, or is otherwise unsuitable, the medium of instruction he the vernacular 
of the neighbouring population with whom the aboriginal people most often 
come in contact 

6 That, where the education of such tribes is carried on in their own 
vernacular, the vernacular of the neighbouring District be an additional subject 
of instruction where this is found advisable 

(d). Low Castes 

1 That the principle laid down in the. Court of Directors’ letter of May 5th, 
1854, and again in their reply to tho letter of tho Government of India, dated 
May 20th, 1857, that “no hoy be refused admission to a Government college or 
“ school merely on the ground pf caste,” and repeated by the Secretary of State 
in 1863, be now re-affirmed as a principle, and be applied with due caution to 
every institution not reserved for special races, which is wholly maintained at 
the cost of public funds, whether provincial, municipal, or local. 

2. That the establishment of special schools or classes for children of low 
caste be liberally encouraged in places where there is a sufficient number of such 
children to form separate schools or classes, and where the schools maintained 
from public funds do not sufficiently provide for their education. 



CHAPTER X. 

FEMALE EDUCATION. 

594 . Introductory. — Female education in India has to encounter peculiar 
difficulties. These difficulties are partly due to the circumstance that the East 
India Company did not turn its attention to the subject until many years after 
it had begun to direct its efforts towards the education of boys. But the most 
serious impediments arise not so much from the action or inaction of the Ruling 
Tower, as from the customs of the people themselves. In tho first place, the 
effective desire for education as a means of earning a livelihood, does not exist as 
regards the female part of the population. There is evidence before tho Commis- 
sion that a demand for girls' education in schools is slowly but surely springing 
up among the natives. There is also evidence to show that this desire is of com- 
paratively recent origin, and that it would be easy to exaggerate its extent and 
force. In the second place, the social customs of India in regard to child- 
marriage, and the seclusion in which women of the well-to-do classes spend their 
married life in most parts of the country, create difficulties which embarrass the 
promoters of female education at every step. The duration of the school-going 
ago for girls is much shorter than that for boys. It usually terminates at nine, 
and seldom extends beyond the eleventh year. At so early an age a girl's edu- 
cation is scarcely begun; and in very few cases has the married child tho 
opportunity of going on with her education after she leaves school. In tho 
third place, the supply of teachers for girls’ schools is more scanty in quantity, 
and less satisfactory in quality, than the supply of teachers for boys’ schools. 
Finally, the State system of instruction is conducted in a large measure by a male 
staff ; and although female teachers are being gradually trained, in very in- 
adequate numbers, the direction and inspection remain in the hands of male 
officers, while the text-books are, as a rule, framed with a view to the education 
of boj s rather than of girls. The Commission has collected evidence, both oral 
and documentary, on each of these four chief causes of the backwardness of 
female education in India. They have endeavoured, after anxious consideration, 
to meet the difficulties by the specific Recommendations enumerated at tho 
end of this Chapter. But in entering on tho subject of girls' education, we 
desire it to bo understood that practical difficulties exist which cannot be solved 
by any recommendations of a Commission, or even by tho zealous action of 
Government, hut only by tho growth of public opinion among the natives 
themselves. The Despatches of 1854 and of 1859 declared their cordial ap- 
proval of all reasonable steps for tho promotion of female education under the 
system of grant-in-aid. But the latter Despatch fully recognised the impedi- 
ments which lay in the way of any great or rapid extension, and the risk 
which would attend official attempts to force on a sudden cliange in native 
custom in regard to tlio education of girls. 

595 . Female Education in Ancient India.— While endorsing the senti- 
ments of tho Despatches in regard both to the promotion of female education 
and to tho difficulties which stand in the way of any sudden expansion, we do 
not underrate what had been effected in earlier periods by the natives of India 
tlwnwelves. Apart from the Sanskrit traditionsof women of learning and literary 
merit in pre-hist oric and medieval times, there cau be no doubt that when the 
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British obtained possession of tiro country,* section of the female population nas 
educated up to the modest requirements of household life. In certain Provinces 
little girls occasionally attended the indigenous village schools, and learned the 
same lessons as their brothers. Many women of the upper class had their minds 
stored with the legends of the Puranas and epio poems, which supply impressive 
lessons in morality, and in India form the substitute for history. Among the 
lower orders, the beeping of the daily accounts fell, in some households, to the 
mother or chief female of the family. The arithmetic of the homestead was 
often conducted by primitive methods, addition and subtraction being performed 
by means of flowers or any rude counters which came to hand. Among the 
more actively religious sects and races, girls received an education as a necessary 
part of their spiritual training. In the Punjab they may still be seen seated 
in groups around some venerable Sikh priest, learning to read and recite the 
national scriptures or Granth; and the Brahman tutor of wealthy Hindu, 
families does not confine his instruction to the sons alone. In some parts 
of the country, such education as girls obtained was confined ostensibly to 
reading and arithmetic, writing being an art not held suitable for women 
of respectable life. The intellectual attainments, wit, and powers of memory 
of the Indian courtesan class have often been remarked, and formed one of their 
proverbial attractions. As a matter of fact, there always have been women of 
great accomplishments and strong talents for business in India. At this mo- 
ment, one of the best administered Native States has been ruled during two 
generations by ladies— the successive Begums of Bhopal ; many of the most ably 
managed of the great landed properties or zamindaris of Bengal are entirely 
in the hands of females ; while, in commercial life, women conduct, through 
their agents, lucrative and complicated concerns. But the idea of giving girls 
a school education, as a necessary part of their training for life, did not 
originate in India until quite within our own days. The intellectual activity of 
Indian women is very keen, and it seems frequently to last longer in life than 
the mental energies of the men. The intelligence of Indian women is certainly 
far in advance of their opportunities of obtaining school-instruction, and pro- 
mises well for their education in the future. 


596- Female Education : Division of the Subject —In dealing with 
female education we propose (i) very briefly to summarise Us progress up 
to the date of the appointment of this Commission in 1882; (2) to ex- 
hibit by a tabular statement the position and extent of female education in 
tint year; (3) to explain the different kinds of agencies at work, and their 
financial aspects; (4) to examine the suitability of the existing system of 
female instruction, together with the suggestions which have been made to us 
for its improvement ; (5) to set forth in specific Itecommendations the pro- 
posals to which our enquiries have led us. 


597. Female Education in Madras-— In most Provinces of India, female 
instruction formed a part of the programme of missionary effort, and its early 
development has necessarily found a place in the historical section of this 
Report. In the Madras Presidency, the first attempt at female education in 
the modern sense, consisted of the boarding schools maintained by the Church 
Soc ' ieties in Tinnevelly ; hut intended almost exclusively for daughters 
of Christian converts In 1841, the Missionaries of the Scottish Church com- 
menced the work of educating the Hindu girls of Madras. In 1845, the 
first girls school under partial native management was opened. As- narrated 

Mi-W* °i , tte I>es P atch oi l8 54 found about 8,000 girls in 

Missionary schools in the Madras Presidency and neighbouring States ; 1,110 
bomg in boarding schools. The total number of girls' schools was 256. 
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The Despatch of 1854 led to an increase of effort. In 1858-59, grants-in-aid 
to the extent of Us. 1,589 ■were given to 39 schools attended by 1,885 girts. 
In 1870-71, aid to the amount of Its. 25,682 was given to 138 schools, with 
7,245 girls. There were, besides, 2,148 girls in 289 mixed schools, and 792 in 
village boys’ schools. In 1870-71, over 10,000 girls were bcin" instructed 
witbin the Madras Presidency, of whom 2,810 (chiefly Eurasians or Europeans) 
studied English, 5,788 Tamil, 1,397 Tclugu, 703 Malayalam, 221 Kanarese, 25 
Tuluva, and 7 Drench. In 1858, an annual examination for school-mistresses’ 
certificates was instituted, which gradually developed into a general ex- 
amination for girls' schools, and exerted a wholesome influence in improvin'* the 
quality of the teaching. In 1870-71, there were 141 candidates, of whom 41 
passed. These improved arrangements, together with the increased efforts of 
the missionary bodies and the native educational agencies which had entered 
the field, aided by grants and supplemented by Government efforts, pro- 
duced a great increase during the next ten years. The following Table shows 
the position of female education in Madras on the 31st March 1S82. There 
were then, according to the departmental return, 557 girls’ schools, with 
35,042 pupils ; aided and unaided institutions forming by far the most im- 
portant element in the total. Madras has now an organised system of female 
instruction, from Normal or training schools for female teachers, down to 
primary schools for girls. The Government Training school for female tea- 
chers has not proved very successful hitherto, but arrangements have lately 
been made which are likely to increase its usefulness, and the aided and 
missionary training schools are doing excellent work. Besides the Christian 
Zanana Missions, there is a Zanana Agency on a secular basis, conducted 
by a Committee of native gentlemen and English ladies. Zanana education, 
however, is not so extensively developed, or apparently so much required as in 
some other Provinces; the seclusion of women of tho better classes is less 
complete, and it is easier for girls to obtain a considerable amount of education 
at school. Madras ranked highest in the Census returns of 1881 among the 
Provinces of India with regard to female education (excepting the little terri- 
tory of Coorg). Those returns show a total of 39,104 females under instruc- 
tion in the Madras Presidency, or 4,062 in excess of the pupils returned by 
the Education Department in 18S2 ; and 94,571 not under instruction, but 
able to read and write. The proportion under instruction is 1 girl in 403 of 
the female population, and the proportion of those able to read and write but 
not under instruction, 1 woman in 166 of the female population. 
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598 . Female Education in Bombay— Tie early growth of female edu- 
cation in Bombay lias been so fully described in Chapter II, that we need not 
again dwell upon the subject. It will suffice to note that the honour of 
initiating tho movement there belongs to tho American Mission. From the 
year 1823 to 1S51, female education in Bombay practically remained in the 
liands of the Mis sionaries of various bodies. In the latter year, the natives 
began to enter the field in force. The Students' Literary and Scientific Society 
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then or-anised a number of girls* schools, which amid various vicissitudes have 
done and continue to do a most important work in female education. The 
Parsis and the Banias of Gujarat have displayed an especial interest in the 
movement. The Despatch of 1854 found 65 girls’ schools (of which we 
possess full returns) in Bombay, with about 3,500 pupils There were 
also 593 girls attending boys’ schools. We have no figures to show the 
attendance of girls in indigenous schools at that date, but it is believed to 
have been very-small. In 1857, small annual rewards were offered by Govern- 
ment to vernacular schoolmasters wbo should form girls’ classes in their schools, 
■with, the result that in 1864-65 there were 639 girls in such schools. The 
visit of Miss Carpenter, the interest shown by European ladies at Thana, 
Dhuha, and elsewhere, and the liberality of certain Southern Maratha Chiefs 
and leading .Parsis, gave a fresh impulse to the movement. Female Nor- 
mal schools were established at Ahmedabad, Bombay, and Poona. In Sind, 
22 schools were opened for girls in 1 868. Of the 659 pupils attending, them, 
75 per cent, were Muhammadans. Half of the schools were conducted by female 
teachers of respectable parentage, who could read, write, and sew. In 1869, 
there were altogether 209 girls’ schools in the Bombay Presidency, attended by 
9,291 pupils. The statistics for 1871 show 218 girls’ schools, with 9, 190 pupils. 
Since 1871, the Bombay Government has recognised its duty towards female 
education. Grauts-in-aid have been more freely given, and a large number of 
girls’ schools have been founded, with the result of multiplying nearly three- 
fold the number of pupil9 returned w 1871. It is worthy of remark, however, 
that the number of pupils (11,238) m departmental girls’ schools now exceeds 
the number (10,631) in aided and unaided institutions, excluding mixed 
schools for boys and girls. Apart from this, the special features of female 
education in Bombay seem to be (i) the evidence of a growing desire among 
the commercial classes for its extension; (2) the efforts on a large scale 
made by the natives themselves (Parsis, [Harathas, and Gujarathis) to meet 
this demand ; and ( 3 ) the successful endeavours by the Government to create 
an efficient staff of female teachers. The Training College for female teachera 
at Ahmedabad is doing much to solve this difficult problem both in the 
ordinary manner and by methods of its own. It will be again mentionedin 
thu paragraph dealing with the supply of female teachers. The statistics of 
female instruction on the 31st March 1882 derived from the Bombay Educa- 
tion Department are &iven below. The census officers in 1881 only returned 
18,460 girls under instruction in the British Districts, with 2,733 in the Bombay 
Feudatory States, showing an average of one girl under instruction in 43 1 °f 
the female population in British Districts. The Bombay Census returns are, 
however, below the truth in this respect; and it has been explained to us that 
many girls who are “ under instruction ” have been returned to the Census 
officers as “ able to read and -write.” The returns show 32,648 women not under 
instruction, but able to read and write, being one woman in everv 244 of the 
female population. J 


Female Education, in Bombay in 1889 
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599 Female Education in BengaL — TTe have dwelt at some length on 
the history of education in Southern India, partly because tilt movement took 
its rise at an earlier date in Madras and Bombay than m the Northern Pre- 
sidency, but chicflv because such education lias there affected the mass of the 
ft male population to an extent unknown m Is orthem India Considerable pro- 
gress has of recent years been made in Lower Bengal But when we leave Madras 
and Bombay, the proportion of females under instruction to the total female 
population, at once decreases from i in 400 odd, to 1 m 976 in Bengal, and 1 m 
2,169 in the Isortli "Western Provinces "Wc may state once for all that m the 
North as in the South of India, missionary societies have been the pioneers of 
female education, and still hold a foremost place in the work With this general 
preface applicable to all the Northern Provinces, we shall briefly mention an} 
special features peculiarto individual Provinces, and show the numerical progress 
which lias been made m all A characteristic feature of female education m 
Bengal is the high position held by the Bethune Girls school in Calcutta 
This institution was established in 1849, and heart, the name of its founder 
Mr Drinkwater Bethune, then Legal Member of Council, who took an active part 
in many movements for the advancement of native society It was opened 
under the name of the Hindu Female school with 23 pupils, and was for some 
time maintained at the entire cost, and under the direct management of 
Mr Bethune, who also by his will left lands and other property in Calcutta 
for its endowment in perpetuity On his death in i8 0 i, it was taken up by 
Lord Dalhousie, who for nearly five years paid Rs 8,000 a year for its main- 
tenance from lus private purse The charge was afterwards transferred to the 
State, although the direct management of the school continued, and still con- 
tinues, m the hands of a Committee Unliko the earher missionary efforts, the 
Bethune school rests on a secular basis , and the Committee aims at conducting 
it m accordance with national Indian feeling It derives its pupils chiefly from tbo 
higher classes, exacts an adequate payment for boarding and other charges, and 
carries its instruction up to University standards The Despatch of 1834 found 
288 girls’ schools (of which we ha\ e returns) in Bengal, with 6 869 pupils Grants 
to the amount of Rs 5,000 were assigned for arris’ schools, and about 40 were 
started by the Inspector in Burdwan, Hugh, and the 24 Parganas But the 
mutiny intervened, the education of girls m public schools was strongly criticised, 
and the grant was withdrawn Under the grant m aid svstem the number of 
girls’ schools in 1862 63 stood at 3^, with 1,183 pupils A female formal school 
was established at Rampur Bauleah under the grant m aid system , seven 
zanana agencies were at work under missionary bodies , classes for girls in tlie 
improved path«alas were formed by offering tlie gurus monthly rewards of Re 1 
for every four girls under instruction Miss Carpenter’s visit gave a stimulus 
to female education in Bengal, as well as in Bombay In 1 869 there were 2,35 1 
girls m aided schools in Bengal, m 187071, the number of aided girls’ 
schools had risen to 274 con taming 3910 pupils Since then there has 
been a great development of female education in Bengal upon the system of 
grant-m aid The total number of girls at school in 1SS2, as shown by the 
departmental returns gi\ cn below, was 41,349 Ihe Government maintained 
two schools of a high class — the Bethune school at Calcutta, and the Eden 
school at Dacca The college department of the Bethune school was opened 
in 1879 ln consequence of the success of one of its pupils at the Entrance 
Examination of the University Prom that time there have been candidates 
at the Entrance and First Arts Examination-, ever} year, and on the 31st 
March 1862, the college department contained six pupils reading for degrees 
in tho Calcutta UnntxsiU luo of them have since obtained the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts The Iree Church female Zvormal school m Calcutta, also 
contains three matricahtcd students who are reading for the Tir^t Arts exarama 

132 
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tion. The Census officers in 1881 returned the number of girls under instruc- 
tion in Bengal at 35,760 (or 5,589 less than the Education. Department’s 
total), being 1 girl under instruction in 976 of the female population. Ac- 
• cordin'* to the census of 1881, the number able to read and write, but not 
under instruction, uas 61,449, or 1 ' m 5 6 § of too total female population. 


Female Education in Bengal tn 1882, 
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600. Female Education in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh.— 
Nowhere has it been sought to promote female education with greater ardour by 
direct Government agency, as distinguished from private efforts, than in the 
North-Western Provinces. The early efforts of tho Missionaries were suc- 
ceeded by earnest endeavours on the part of tho Education Department. 
The Despatch of 1854 found (so far as the returns now available show) 
17 Missionary girls’ schools, with 386 pupils in the North-Western Prov- 
inces and Oudh. Mr. Reid and Mr. Kempson, the successive Directors of 
Public Instruction from 1854 to 1878, were strong advocates of female 
education, while Sir William Muir, who became Xleutenant-Governor in 
1868, cordially supported the efforts of tho Education Deportment. The- 
girls’ schools existing beioro 1857 for the most part disappeared in the 
mutiny In 18591 a fresh start was made. Mr. Reid was persuaded that 
if ‘'Government were to appoint 150 Pundits to the charge of as many 
“ “bool" in every individual District in these Provinces on liberal salaries, lie 
" should have 70,000 or 80,000 girls in these schools beforo the year was out.” 
As long as Government was willing to spend money freely and to accept mere 
numbers as a test of success, no difficulties arose. •' But ” writes our Pro- 
vincial Committee jpr the North-Western Provinces, “ agiinst anythin- like 
' efficiency and reality there were two prominent obstacles,” In'the absence of 
educated women teachers, the Department was obliged to employ elderly men 
whose best working days were past "It was, however, hoped that in process of 
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any numbers, although an attempt was made in this direction In 1870-,, the 
numbotof girls schoolsin the North-Western Provinces and Oudh was 640, 
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pupils. Tho census ofTicers iu 18S1 returned the numher of girls under 
instruction at 9,77 1 in the British Districts of the North-Western Provinces, being 
one girl to 2,169 oE tho female population. The number of females returned by 
the Census of 1881 as able to read and write, but not under instruction, in the 
British Distiicts, was 21,590, or one in 981 of the female population. Special 
difficulties attended the cause of female education in the Oudh Districts. Six 
girls’ schools were first opened as an experiment; .by 1869 the number had 
increased to 38 schools, with 879 girls, and in 1870 to 69, with 1,369 girls. 


Female Education t n the Nortk- tt’eslern Provinces and Oudh in 1882 . 
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601 . Female Education in the Punjab. — The Despatch of 1854 found 
the work of female education hardly begun ; indeed so far as the returns now 
available show, there were only 17 schools for girls known to the Department, 
with 306 pupils in the year 1856:57. Tho pupils were at first nearly all 
Muhammadans. The selection of teachers was generally left to the people 
themselves. In February 1862 a durbar was held at Lahore under Sir R. 
Montgomery, the Lieutenant-Governor, who impressed upon the European 
officers and native gentlemen present the importance he attached to the educa- 
tion of women, and invited their co-opcration. Again in 1863-64 he stated that 
“ these schools were chiefly remarkable as a proof of the zeal and readiness 
“ with which tho people of these Provinces could respond to on external impulse 
“ involving a radical clianuo in their habits, provided they were assured of its 
"beneficial tendency.” By 1865-66 there were 1,029 schools, with 19,561 girls 
on the rolls. Hfusalmans and Hindus contributed nearly equal proportions, 
but the former largely preponderated in Government schools, and the latter m 
aided schools. Of the schools, 699 were aided, at a cost of Rs. 23,410, and 
■were more or less under native management. Although schools were thus 
opened and scholars enrolled in large numbers without much difficulty, it 
appears from subsequent official reports, that a large proportion of the schools 
were merely rudimentary schools which had existed from time immemorial for 
tho purpose of conveying religious instruction. The character of the educa- 
tion did not seem in 1867-68 to be satisfactory, and in that year, Rs. 10,000 
were withdrawn from the grant for girls* schools. The number of schools, 
has gone on steadily decreasing from 1,029 with 19,561 pupils in 1865-66, 
to 317 schools, with 9,756 pupils in 1881-82. The returns of 1870-71 showed 
465 schools for gills, with 11,819 pupils. Tho Table below, compiled from 
departmental sources, shows 3 1 1 schools in 1881-82, with 9>353 pupils. The 
Missionaries have, during tho past ten year s, worked with great success in 
this field of education in the Punjab, both by the ordinary method of girls’ 
schools, and by means of zanana agencies. Tho Census Report of 1881 returns 
6,101 girls under instruction in the British Districts of the Punjab, or one 
girl in 1,416 of tho female population; together with 8,407 women in the 
British Districts able to read and write, hut not under instruction, being i in 
1,028 of the female population. The Census return under the last heading is 
admitted, however, to be below tho truth. 
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Female Education m lie Punjab, 1883 
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602. Female Education in the Central Provinces— Xn tlie Centnl 
Provinces, m 1870 71, there -were 137 Government girls* schools -with 4494 
pupils, 2 aided schools with 1,69 pupils, and 2 unaided with 58 pupils Tliero 
were also 3 Normal schools for mistresses, containing 59 students During 
the past ten years, rapid progress has been nndo by means of Government 
primary schools for girls The departmental returns for 1882 show 64 primary 
Government girls’ schools, against 14 aided and unaided institutions The 
Government Training College for female teachers at Jahalpur is successfully 
endeavouring to increase tlie scanty supply of female teachers, and it will ho 
again referred to hereaftei The Census Report of 1881 returns 3,171 girls 
under mstruction, or one girl in 1,539 of the female population , together with 
4,187 women able to read and write, but not under instruction, being 1 m 
1 165 of the female population 
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603 Female Education in Assam — remalc education has, during the 
brief period since the separation of Assam from Bengal in 1874 , shown the 
same rapid development which lias cbaracteiised the course of general education 
m Assam It rests entirely on the basis of grant in aid and inspection as the 
following Table shows The percentage of girls at school to the female popula- 
tion of school gomg age is o 47, which is higher than the proportionate return 
for the Central Provinces, or the North Western Provinces and Oudh Ihe 
Census Repoit of 1881 returns 1,068 girls under instruction, or one in every 
2,226 of the female population, together with 1,786 women able to read and 
write but not under instruction, or 1 in every 1 33 1 of the female population 
But doubts are thrown by the Local Administration on these returns 
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604. Female Education in Coorg. — In Coorg the only special girls’ 
school in 1871 was at Virajpct, established by the nuns for native Catholic 
girls. But a number of Coorg girls attended the village schools for boys. 
In 1882, the returns showed one primary aided school with 26 pupils, and 
307 girls in mixed schools. Tho number of pupils was 333 and the expenditure 
Its. 230 The Census Report for 18S1 returns 431 girls under instruction or 
1 in 180 of the female population; together with 356 women able to read and 
write but not under instruction, being 1 in 239 of the female population. 

605. Female Education in the Haidarahad Assigned Districts — 
Girls’ schools were first established in 1867, and numbered 27 in 1870-71 with 
671 pupils. Experiments were made in opening girls' schools in towns, 
but many of the institutions thus established did not prove permanent, and in 
1881-82, only 12 schools were returned with 3 68 pupils, as shown in the follow- 
ing table. The decline is attributed in the Provincial Report to the want of 
active. interest in the matter by the local Education Department, which has 
adopted the principle that Government must follow the lead of native effort in 
regard to female education. The Census Report of 18S1 returned 356 pupils 
under instruction, or one in every 3,650 of the female population ; together 
with 789 women able to read and write, but not under instruction, being 1 in 
1,638 of the female population. 
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606. Census Returns of Female Education for 1881.— It may be in- 
teresting to summarise the facts disclosed by the Census of 1881 in regard to 
female education in India. It will bo observed that the year 1881 is not tho 
year to which .the General Tables of the Commission refer ; and the accuracy of 
the Census Returns has been questioned in several Provinces. 


Female Education in British India in 1881,* according to the Census Returns. 
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607. Female Education throughout India in 1882 — Tiio following Tabic has been 
compiled from tlio statistics of female education, obtained from Departmental sources and 
given at tlie end of the Report — 

Female Education in British India tn 1882 
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608. Review of the above Statement.— Tho first feature which strikes 
us in the last Table, when compared with the figures given in the previous 
paragraphs, is the great aggregate increase in female education for all India 
daring the past ten years. This increase has been fairly spread over the 
larger Provinces, with the exception of the Punjab and the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. Tho next feature which deserves attention is the very 
large proportion of effort which is devoted to the primary education of girls 
as compared with their secondary or higher instruction. In this matter the 
action of the departmental authorities, missionary societies, and other manag- 
ers of girls’ schools, seems in complete accord with the present necessities of 
female education in India. "With the exception of Bengal, and in a much smaller 
degree of Madras, secondary education for girls is entirely in the hands of 
missionary .bodies and native managers. The third feature calling for notice 
is tho different view taken in different Provinces, with regard to the func- 
tion of direct Government agency in the matter of female primary educa- 
tion. Throughout India, the total number of pupils in Government girls’ 
primary schools is 23,850, or one half of those in aided or unaided schools 
under inspection, namely, 58,570. In Bengal, Assam, and Coorg there are 
no Government primary schools for girls. In Madras, the pupils in the Gov- 
ernment primary schools for girls are only about one-ninth of those in the aided 
and unaided primary schools under inspection. In the North-Western Prov- 
inces, Oudh, and the Punjab the proportion is 3 5 to 5. In Bombay, the 
number of pupils in the departmental primary schools for girls is j 1,238, against 
10,621 in aided and unaided primary schools. In the Central Provinces, the 
girls in Government primary schools amount to 2,676, or five times the 
number (namely, 532), in aided and unaided schools under inspection. In 
the Haidarabad Assigned Districts the former are nearly three times as numer- 
ous as the latter. . 


609. Non-departmental Agencies —The relative success attained by the 
Education Department as compared with the various extra-departmental agen- 
cies is, therefore, by no means uniform in regard to the numerical results- 
These results, however, depend not merely on the view which the departmental 
authorities may take, but also on the amount of extra-departmental agency 
available for the work. That amount varies in different Provinces. We do 
not think it either desirable or possible to lay down any hard-and-fast line with 
reference to the division of labour between departmental and extra-depart- 
mental agencies in the different parts of India. In certain tracts, for example 
in the Central Provinces, there would be scarcely any female education but for 
the existence of the Government primary schools. In Bombay, it seems that 
the time has come when female education may be largely extended by means 
of private effort, if such effort be liberally aided. As a general rule, we are 
anxious to see the extension of female education conducted on the basis of 
grant-in-aid in a greater degree than heretofore, and to that end we shall, at the 
end of this Chapter, make certain specific Recommendations with regard to the 
grant-in-aid rales. 

, 610- Female Education: Municipalities and Local Boards— The 

action of Municipalff ies varies very vridely with regard to female ed ucation. The 
truth is that native public opinion has not yet decided either as to the expedi- 
ency of school-life for girls, or as to the claims of female education on Muni- 
cipal funds. Some Municipal bodies have shown a fair amount of liberality 
to girls’ schools, including those conducted by Missionaries. Other Muni- 
cipalities have not recognised their corporate duty in the matter of female in- 
struction ; and an apprehension has been expressed that Municipal grants mil 
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not bo given to girls’ schools The same difference, ^though m a less degree, 
characterises the attitude of tlio local Boards to female cducat.on In 
so far as Municipalities and Local Boards arc the exponents of native puhhc 
feelm", such a want of uniformity is at present inevitable In tins as in many 
other respects, the national development of female education in India must wait 
upon the growth of native puhhc opinion , although it is possible for officials, 
and for enlightened members pf the native community, to do much to 
abridge the transition stage The contributions from Local nnd Municipal 
funds for female education in all India in 1881-82, were Bs 107,889, the 
total expenditure being Its 847,971. The expenditure by Municipal and 
Local Boards was nearly one-lnlf of the expenditure from Provincial reve 
nues on female education, namely, Its 252,878 It amounted to nearly 
three times the expenditure from fees in gals’ schools, namely, Its 44,539 
The proportion varies very gTcatly m different Provinces, as will be seen from 
the statistics given m a subsequent paragraph By far tlic largest sliarc of 
Municipal and Local contributions is paid m Bomba) , where they amount to 
B,s 51,619, or nearly one half of tho whole sum for all India 


611 other Agencies —Bat while the action of Municipal and Local 
bodies still displays an absence of umfoimity with regard to female educa- 
tion, other agencies are at work winch tend steadily and powerfully towards 
its extension The Commission has not before it returns showing the increase 
of girls’ schools under native management, but there is every reason to be 
lieve that the number has largely augmented of late years The Mission- 
aries are also extending their operations, and endowments are from time to 
time made by wealthy natives for the promotion of female education The 
total expenditmc from these and other sources, unconnected with tho Provincial 
revenues or with Local or 'Municipal funds, amounted in 1881 82 to Its 442,665 
This sum is more than one half of tho total expenditure on female education, 
excluding of course schools for Europeans and Eurasians which do not come 
within the purview of the Commission It 13 nearly twice as much as the ex- 
penditure from Provincial funds , four tunes as much as the expenditure from 
Local or Municipal funds , and ten times as much as the expenditure from 
fees levied in girls’ schools Native associations and mixed Committees of 
Natives and Europeans interested m the cause of female education are gradually 
springing up Tor example, the Arya Mahila Samaj of Poona, composed 
chiefly of Maratha ladies of position, may be expected to exercise an important 
influence in the capital of the Dcccan Associations of Natives and Europeans 
for the promotion of female education on a secular basis, form one of the hope- 
ful signs of the times 


612 Mixed Schools for Boys and Girls —There seems to be a general 
consensus of opinion among tho witnesses examined by tbo Commission, that 
mixed schools are not suitable for this country Yet in some Provinces, the 
girls found m hoys’ schools amount to many thousands Most of these are 
undoubtedly mere infants As, moreover, it is impossible to establish a girls’ 
school in every villago, attendance at a boys’ school will often be a girl’s only 
chance of learning anything, and m that case it should not bo discouraged 
Hitherto, little or nothing seems to have been done in India m the way of 
establishing schools for children under seven years of age Such schools, under 
a bright and well trained mistress, would probably be found most useful in 
laying tho foundation for the further education of both sexes The return of 
pupils m mixed schools given in a previous paragraph shows over 42,000 pupils 
m schools of tto description for all India Of these, 20, 799 are returned from 
Bengal, 14,131 from Madras, and 4 296 from Bombay Assam, Coorg, and the 
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Haidarabad Assigned Districts contribute 845 to the total. It seems possible 
that a largo number of girls below seven years of ago might be brought under 
instruction by moans of infant schools, and in our Recommendations ue express 
the view that such schools should bo liberally encouraged. 

613. Subjects of Instruction for Girls. — As the subjects of instruction 
laid down by the Department for girls do not in general differ much from those 
for boys, it does not seem necessary to present a detailed account of them. 
They comprehend tho usual amount of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
with some grammar, geography, and history. In Madras, the standards are 
nearly tlic same as for boys, with needle-work added, and with singing as an 
optional subject. It is stated in the evidence that as girls do not usually 
remain at school more than 2^ years on an average, a large portion of the 
scheme must bo quite beyond their reach. The standards also are said to 
requiro adaptation, especially the higher ones. A desire lias been expressed for 
more instruction in arithmetic on Indian methods. History, geography, and 
hygiene are considered by some witnesses to be useless, while others think that 
the fault is in tile w ay in which they arc taught. It certainly 6cems difficult 
to bring all these subjects within the time likely to be spent in the education 
of an Indian girl. Tho simple rules of cleanliness and health, might, if 
judiciously presented, he reckoned among practical subjects, ft appears to he 
generally folt that some revision of tho standards is required to adapt them to 
the actual wants of girls* schools. In the Central Provinces, while the scheme 
of studies is the samo as for boys, an equal amount of attention is not in fact 
given to geography and grammar, while it is found that girls do not make so much 
progress in arithmetic as boys. Singing is occasionally attempted, and needle- 
work in several branches is attended to. In the North-Western Provinces, tho 
books used for boys arc in use for girls also. But great complaints are made 
as to their unsuitability, in respect both of subject and of language Roman 
Urdu is used in mission schools, and a few books have been prepared for them, 
but much is still wanting in this respect. In Bombay there are special stand- 
ards of instruction for girls* schools, which are lower than those for boys, 
but include ncedlc-work in addition. Several ladies who have given evidence 
consider that sufficient stress is not laid on this important branch of female 
education. History is entirely excluded from tho course and is regarded 
by some as an unnecessary subject, while arithmetic up to fractions is looked 
upon by others as beyond the proper range of primary education for girls. 
In the Punjab, the course is the same as for boys, but it is found that girls 
only attempt the easier portions of it. This is not surprising, inasmuch as the 
primary course in this Province includes Persian, and arithmetic up to its 
highest branches. The witnesses generally think that the standards for girls 
should be lowered in the Punjab; and at least one important Association 
objects to the introduction of Persian into the curriculum. The girls’ schools 
for the most part teach in the Nagari or the Gurmukhi character, and 
in the dialect of tho Punjab, but a complaint is made that books in these 
vcniaculais are not easily obtained. In Bengal, the standaids liavo been 
revised in consultation with managers of girls* schools, and although the 
Inspectress desires to see them still further simplified, with a view to improve 
the teaching, the witnesses with whom this subject is a speciality do not express 
dissatisfaction with them. They only desire to see the revised standards 
brought more generally and definitely into use. 

614. Subjects of Instruction for Girls,— Needle-work.— It may be 
stated generally that the instruction given to girls does not generally differ from 
that prescribed for boys, but the standard is lower, and needle-work is added 
There does not seem to be much variety in the style of needle-work taught 

134 
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Plain work is useful, even when taught on the English met ,0,1 .instead of the 

S ve Paney-work after European fashions ,s hemg largely adopted, and no 
douht'affonls n resource for the less hard-worked occupants of the rananas. 
But complaints arc with justice made that uatwe styles of emhrmdcry are 
beta" neglected lor English. Whoever 1m, seen what Indmn women are Capa- 
hie of accomplishing in this respect, wall he sorry that the native art should 
be neglected. 


615. Text-books for Girls.-Littlc seems to have been done in’ the way 
o£ preparing special text-books for use in girls’ schools. It was stated indeed 
that a work had been introduced in the Punjab, intended, as indicated by 
its name ** StW Sbiksha," for tlio teaching of nomen. Put grave objection 
was taken to the contents of this book, and it does not appear to l>c now sold by 
Government authority. The Persian works in use seem also to he objected to on 
moral grounds. In this country even moro than in others, the life of women 
is a thing apart from that of men, and it is unlikely that Iwoks prepared 
for boys will he either interesting or suitable to girls. Morality, no doubt, is 
the same for both sexes ami for all classes ; still the particular lessons in 
morality to he inculcated on hoys, are certainly not those primarily needed for 
girls. Por example, we desire boys to grow in manly virtues ; the native com- 
munity does not wish to see its girls advancing in boldness and independence of 
spirit It is not to ho expected that men should bo good judges of what is useful 
or interesting for little girls Ilcnco we arc not likely to sec good general 
reading-books for girls until competent native ladies devote themselves to the 
preparation of them We have received with idea sure specimens of such works 
lately prepared by Pandita Eamabai. Meanwhile, advantage may be taken of 
the assistance of English ladies who have acquired sufficient facility in the 
vernaculars Nor are school-books nlono wanting. Witnesses have drawn 
attention to the lack of suitable literature to l>c read by educated women at 
home. Bengal publishes a vernacular magazine written and edited by, and 
for, native ladies. This is an encouraging sign, and it indicates w hat is wanting 
in Provinces where other languages arc spoken. 


616. Instruction and Text-hooks. — It appears, on the whole, that the 
scheme of study in girls’ schools has been formed too much on the model of 
that for boys. The history of female education in modern India would lead us 
to expect this. It has been devised and set on foot by men as an addition to 
the system established for hoys. Many women have indeed devoted themselves 
to this work, and have been the real agency in introducing and fostering 
female education. The statements by lady-witnesses form one of the most 
interesting sections of the evidence collected by the Commission. But ladies 
have not hitherto been much consulted as to the arrangements made by the 
Department. Hence there is a want of careful adaptation of the means to the 
end. The present system may perhaps serve to turn out a certain number of 
girls instructed up to a certain standard But how girls may be fitted to fill 
efficiently and intelligently tbe very peculiar place appointed for them in the 
life of this country, is a matter the consideration of which requires at once 
an enlightened sympathy with the female mind, and a close acquaintance with 
the conditions and customs of Indian women. It is no disparagement to the 
Education Department to say that in these respects it has much to learn. 

617 . Agencies for Female Education other than Schools.— The diffi. 
culhes of extending female education by means of beliools have already been 
referred to. The two principal ones are— the short duration of the school-going 
age lor Indian girls, anS the seclusion of Indian women after marriage. The 
first can only he oveicome by a change in the custom of the country which at 
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present compels tlie early marriage of girls, at an age rarely extending beyond 
thdr eleventh or twelfth year Tor the second difficulty several solutions lnv e 
been attempted, and to each of these we propose to devoto a pangraph 

618 Zanana Missions. — The most successful efforts yet made to educate 
Indian women after leaving school, have been conducted by Missionaries In 
every Frovmco of India, ladies have devoted themselves to Ikovrork of teaching 
m the homes of such native families as are willing to receive them Their 
instruction is confined to tlio female members of the household, and, although 
based on Christian teaching, is extended to secular subjects Tlio degree in 
which the two classes of instruction are given, varies in different zanana 
missions , but in almost every ease secular teaching forms part of tbo scheme 
Experience seems to have convinced a large proportion of tlie zealous labourers 
m this field, that the best preparation for their special or religious work, 
consists m that quickening of the intellectual nature which is produced by 
exercising the mind in tho ordinary subjects of education The largest and 
most successful of the zanana missions are composed of one or more English ladies, 
with a trained staff of Native Christmas or Inglo Indian young women who 
teach in the zatunas allotted to them They derive tlieir funds from the 
missionary societies m Europe and America, supplemented in many cases by 
local subscriptions in India, and by the private means of the English ladies 
who conduct tbo work Tlio Commission has not complete statistics with 
regard to tho results achieved But tlie figures* accessible to it together with 
tlie enquiries made by it in the various Provinces, show that these results are 
already considerable, and that they are steadily increasing Ihe two impedi 
ments ra the way of tlieir more rapid extension are — first, the natural reluctance 
of many natives to admit luto their families an influence hostile to their own 
religious beliefs , and, second, tho uucertam attitude of the Education Depart 
meat towards such missions With tho first of these obstacles the Commission 
cannot deal But we have observed that much has been accomplished m this 
respect by tho tact, courtesy, and wise moderation of the 1 Julies engaged in the 
work The second impediment comes within our cognisance, and we have 
provided for it by a specific Recommendation, that grants for zanana teaching 
he recognised as a proper charge on public funds, and he given under rules 
xoluch tall enable those engaged in it, to obtain substantial aid for such secular 
teaching as mag be tested by a» Inspectress, or othei female agency 

619» Secular Zanana Agencies —But while the Commission cannot deal 
with the reluctance of orthodox native families to subject their female members 
to influences hostile to their national faiths, the native community is itself 
beginning to take action in the matter In all the Presidency towns, and m 
many of the large cities of India, it is now possible for a wealthy native to 
obtain instruction for the ladies of his family within his own house A distinct 

class of zanana agencies on a secular basis is springing up, conducted by com 
mittccs of native gentlemen, or by mixed committees of Natives and Europeans, 
with the object, in some cases, of imparting education m zananas without any 
element of religious teaching , in other* of testing by periodical examinations* 
and encouraging by rewards the home education of governesses These agen- 
cies are already doing useful work, although on n comparatively small scale, 
and the Commission trusts that they will receive a still larger measure of 
sympathy and co operation from English ladies in India Cases have been 
brought to our notice of a native family of rank employing a European or 
Anglo Indian governess, in other cases a Native Christian governess is employ 
ed, on the understanding tint she will confine her instruction to secular 
subjects The Parsi and Braluno communities not only permit their girls to 

* See E on tie fourth page of Tablo I b at tie end of th s report 
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remain longer at school than is the custom with the Hindus and Muliam- 
nndans, but they have among them an educated class of young women well 
qualified to conduct the woik of instruction in private families. While 
wc look to the schools to carry on the general extension of female education, 
we regard as a hopeful sign the desire for improved education at home; and 
we have framed our Recommendations with a view to ghe the fullest encour- 
agement to all zanana agencies, whether secular or religious, so far as is com- 
patible with a due regard to economy combined with secular results. 

620 Literature for the Zanana —Tlie want of school-hooks for girls has 
been already mentioned, and tho same remarks apply to the dearth of a suit- 
able literature for the zanana. An education which ends with the mere task- 
work of receiving instruction from a mistress, fails to accomplish its purpose. 
On tho one band, we find 277.207 women in India (including the Native States) 
not at school, yet who can read and write. On the other hand, wo find a 
deficiency of modern books in the vernaculars, suitable for their perusal. 
This is a difficulty which can best bo met by the ctTorts of educated men and 
women among the natives themselves, and by the native literary societies, 
especially the societies for the promotion of female education which arc now so 
numerous throughout India. We earnestly commend this difficulty to their 
attention, and we hope that the Local Governments will not lie found wanting 
in the encouragement of any well-devised efforts, whether by societies or by 
individuals, towards its solution. 

621. Quality of the Instruction in Girls’ Schools. — The examinations 
which have been gradually prescribed for girls’ schools in tho different Provinces 
enable us to test the quality of tho instruction given. But it should be borne 
m mind that the stringency of the standards is not identical in all the Pro- 
vinces ; and that while, on the one hand, all girls’ schools are not subject to 
examination ; on the other, it is not everywhere possible to separate European and 
Anglo-Indian girls from natives m the returns. Subject to theso remarks, the 
following Table exhibits the results of the departmental examinations in girls’ 
schools. The third column does not take cognisance of girls in “mixed" or 
hoys’ schools ; but only of those in institutions intended entirely for girls. 


622.— Results of the Examinations in Girls’ Schools, 1881*82. 
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623. Review of Examination Results in Girls’ Schools (1881-82).— 

The only Province which during the year under review sent female students 
to the collegiate examinations was Bengal; the progress there made in the 
higher education of girls has been referred to, and the success of two 
girl candidates at the B.A. examination in the following year, although 
too late for the purview of this Report, afforded a theme for the address of the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University in March 1883. Apart from cir- 
cumstances peculiar to Provinces, the principal feature of the above Table is 
the overwhelming proportion of girl candidates at the primary examinations. 
The total number examined in the Primary schools was close on 19,000, of 
whom 11,295 passed. The proportion of successful candidates, exceeding 
59 per cent , shows that the instruction in primary girls’ schools, as tested 
by the standards prescribed, is fairly efficient. Only 678 girls presented them- 
selves at the secondary examinations, of whom 42 per cent were successful. 
But it should be observed that while rather less than one-fourth of the girls in 
primary schools presented themselves for examination, one-third of those 
under secondary instruction appeared as candidates. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the only departmental examinations at which girls from schools in 
Bengal are invited to appear, are those for the various classes of scholarships, 
middle and primary. The discouraging features in the foregoing return are the 
paucity of trained schoolmistresses, and the scanty source of supply for the teach- 
ing staff, with 85,000 girls to teach. Only 78 mistresses passed examinations 
in the year. Of these 31 obtained certificates in Bombay, 7 in the Iforth- 
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TVesiem Provinces, and 2 in the Central Provinces. In Madras, 38 passed the 
Normal school examination, but without attaining the standard prescribed for 
a certificate. 

624 Deficiency of Teachers for Girls’ Schools -These figures bring 
us to the root of the difficulty in regard to the extension of girls’ education in 
India. They show that the supply of trained female teaching power is wholly 
inadequate to the demand. By comparing the increase of girls at school with the 
number of trained mistresses, during a period of years, the inadequacy becomes 
more apparent. The same result 13 arrived at hy a scrutiny of the local distri- 
bution of Normal school attendance. There were only 515 girls at Normal 
schools throughout all India in 1881-82. Of these, 157 were in Madras, 138 in 
the Punjab, and 73 in Bombay, Bengal, with its 1 8,550 girls in female schools, 
had only 41 young women receiving a training in Normal institutions. Except- 
ing Madras and Bombay, no Province returns any candidates passed at Normal 
school examinations, saving 2 girls in the Central Provinces and 7 in the North- 
Western Provinces. We desire to call attention to the altogether dispropor- 
tionate supply of mistresses, as compared with tho demand which the foregoing 
Table discloses. 

625 . Male Teachers for Girls’ Schools.— The evidence before the Com- 
mission shows that a feeling exists in many parts of India against the employ- 
ment of men as teachers and inspectors in girls’ schools Hitherto, it has not 
been found practicable in the various Provinces to carry on the work of female 
schools without such agency. The efforts which are being made to call into 
existence a more adequate supply of female teachers will he presently con- 
sidered. The majority of gills’ schools are still conducted by male teachers. 
Only elderly men are considered suitable for tho work, and any attempt at a 
wide extension of female education by means of young male teachers, would 
he opposed to the sentiments of the people. It follows, therefore, that the 
teaching staff of the girls’ schools at present has to he mainly recruited from 
superannuated schoolmasters, many of whom liave lost their powers of work. 
In Maratha and other Southern Districts the difficulty of finding suitable male 
teachers is less felt than in Provinces which were long under Muhammadan rule. 

626. Female Teachers for Girls’ Schools-— As yet it has not been found 
possible to obtain anything like an adequate supply of trained female teachers- 
Many plans Lave been tried in the different Provinces, but all have ended m 
comparative failure. The Bengal Department even attempted to utilise female 
votaries of the Vaishnava sect as teachers. The members of this sect, male 
and female, renounce caste and devote themselves to a religious life At one 
time, tho female Vaisbnavas seem to have contributed a good deal to the 
instruction of their countrywomen, and at the beginning of the century, many 
of the Bengal zananas had preceptresses belonging to this class. But an effort, 
cautiously and patiently made by the Education Department to train them as 
teachers for girls’ schools, ended in unfavourable results. The only native 
women who can be induced to regard teaching as a profession in life, seem to 
be native Christians ; the wive3 of schoolmasters in certain Provinces ; and, 
under certain conditions, widows. A considerable supply is obtained from the 
first-mentioned class hy Missionaries, both Protestant and Homan Catholic 
But the services of such teachers are almost entirely absorbed by the schools 
of the religious agencies which train them; although in Madras there seems to 
U a reasonable prospect that other schools will in time obtain a supply of 
female teachers from this source. They form, however, an important element 
in the extension of female education on the basis of grant-in-aid. Both the 
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Roman Catholic and Protestant Missions are now in a position to look forward 
to increasing the number of their female teachers in proportion to the demand 
for them in their own schools. Nor does the objection to male teachers appear 
to carry so much weight with the Protestant Christians as it does among other 
sections of the native community. 

627* Female Education; Schoolmasters’ Wives as Teachers —This 
latter source of supply would he capable of wider application, if it could pro- 
duco the requisite number of teachers. The experience of the Education 
Department in Bombay and tbe Central Provinces lias a special bearing on 
this subject. Many of the young schoolmasters of parts of India do not 
6eera to object to tbeir wives engaging in school work. An excellent female 
Normal school at Jabalpur carries on its operations in the same town as the male 
Normal school; and a number of the youths who are being prepared as teachers, 
send their wives to undergo a corresponding instruction in the female school. 
Tho latter derives its pupils from all available sources ; but we refer to it spe- 
cially in regard to this branch of its work. The young women live a strictly 
resident life within their own school, and, after going thiough a course of in- 
struction, take part in the actual work of teaching a girls’ school attached to 
the institution. When duly qualified, they are sent out as mistresses of schools 
in the village or town to which their husbands are posted In this way, a cer- 
tain number localities have been supplied with both a boys’ and a girls’ 
school, conducted respectively by the husband and wife. The special success 
of the female Normal school at Jabalpur is due to the tact and admirable 
powers of management of tbe Lady Superintendent. But the experiment has 
also succeeded elsewlipre, and schoolmasters’ wives are now recognised as a 
hopeful source of supply for female teachers. In some parts of India, however, 
schoolmasters object to their wives taking public employment of this sort. As 
the pecuniary advantages of tho arrangement become more widely understood, 
and os the sentiment that married women should never work for their liveli- 
hood loses its influence among the liigher castes, the number of female teachers 
of this class will probably increase. 

628, Widows as Teachers —Our particular attention has been given 
to suggestions which have been made With regard to the more extended 
employment of native widows as teachers. The lot of the Hindu widow is so 
haul, that we should rejoice if it were possible to provide a scope for her useful 
employment in infant schools and in the education of her countrywomen. 
But here again native public opinion in many Provinces stands in tbe way. The 
Hindu widow, although deprived of any earthly career, beyond household 
drudgery, forms an integral part of the family, and is, in an especial manner, 
subject to family control. At present it does not seem likely that respectable 
Hindu families wonld permit tbeir widowed members to engage in so public a 
labour as that of a schoolmistress, in numbers at all proportionate to the demand. 
The Education Department has done something to encourage movements in this 
direction. Certain of its efforts have failed to produce favourable results, owing 
to tbe peculiarly exposed position in which a Hindu widow finds her°elf, when 
she steps outside tho strictly guarded routine of family life. On the other hand, 
several such experiments have proved that success is possible. The Female 
Training College at Ahmedabad shows what can be done in this respect. "While 
deriving its students from all classes, it has so won tbe confidence of tbe native 
community that it obtains a fair number of widows, who resolve to adopt 
teaching as their work in life. The success of this institution, as in the case of 
the female Normal School at Jabalpur, is in a special degree due to the 
high personal qualities of the Lady Superintendent. But as native public 
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opinion advances, wo hopo that an increasing number of training institutions 
■will obtain fcmalo students from the same class, and that every encouragement, 
pecuniary and otherwise, will be given to such efforts If Hindu widows 
could be induced in considerable numbers to tako up teaching ns a profession, 
one of the chief difficulties in the extension of female education would be 
sohed An independent and interesting carter would at the same time be 
opened up to n largo class of women, whoso lot m life is i cry liard The total 
number of widows in India is 21 millions Of these, millions are below 24 
years of age, and arc therefore within the pcnol of life when they might bo 
successfully trained as teachers, if they could be persuaded to adopt that 
profession 

629. Female Education ; Difficulties of Female Teachers —We do not, 
however, under rate tlio obstacles in the way of such a mot ement Apart 
from the isolated position of a young Hindu widow who Icatcs the family 
circle, female teachers m India hate great and special difficulties to contend 
ag ains t In the first place, they hold a novel and an exceptional position which 
exposes them to unfnenlly comment In the second place, the Indian school 
mistress often finds two enemies ready made in the \ ilhgo to which sho is sent 
There is the old incapable male teacher whom she supersedes, and the youth 
who assisted him, but whose masculine dignity will not permit of his serving 
peaceably under a woman Lady Superintendents of female training colleges, 
who sympathise with the difficulties of the situation, can do much to pave the 
way for the ultimate success of tho young women whom they send forth 
Tor example, the Lady Superintendent of tho Ahmedabad 1 emalo Training 
College never gives her consent to a widow teacher being posted in a locality, 
until she has secured for her the countenance and support of the leading natnc 
families ho doubt other Lady Superintendents of female training colleges 
take the same precautions But in spite of all such kindly safeguards, the 
position of a female teacher, especially if she be a widow, is still a difficult one 
in an Indian hamlet ilany of these difficulties would, howoicr, disappear if 
arrangements could be made for employing trained female teachers in their 
own villages 


630 Trai nin g of Female Teachers — In the general renew of thositua 
tion which piccedcs our Recommendations, we shall summarise the limitations 
and conditions which apply to the various classes from which fcmalo teachers 
can be derived "We arc not hopeful of any sudden or immediate expansion 
of the supply "We onco moro repeat that m this, as m other matters connected 
with female education, if an expansion is to bo genuine and lasting, it must 
depend upon the growth of nativo public opinion Government can, however, 
by rendering liberal aid to training colleges, by an extended system of stipends 
to the students in such institutions and by a generous scale of grants for 
schools which employ certificated female teachers, do much to draw forth aU 
the capabilities of the existing sources of supply It would not bo easy to 
improve the course of instruction m some of the female training colleges which 
we have visited In our Recommendations, therefore, we make no suggestions 
m regard to the course of instruction, and merely advise that liberal induce- 
meats should he offered alike to Nairn,, European, and Eurasian young women, 
to qualify themselves as teachers for girls* schools 
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632 Different Sources of Funds— The most noteworthy feature of the 
foregoing Table is the very small proportion uhich the fees levied m girls’ 
schools bear to the total expenditure. In round numbers, the pupils in such 
bchools pay only one-twentieth part of the cost of their education. On the 
other hand, tlio charitable and philanthropic element comes strongly into play 
in the suppoit of girls* schools in India. The sums derived from missionary 
bodies, native societies, endowments, and philanthropic agencies or individuals 
interested in female education, exceed one-half the n hole expenditure on the 
work, as indicated in columns 5 and 6 of the foregoing Table. The allotments 
from the Provincial revenues contribute more than a quarter, and the assign- 
ments from Municipal or Local Funds, together nith the fees, amount to a good 
deal less than a quarter. The day when female education can be safely left 
to fees, or to exclusively local support, seems still far distant in India. 


633 . Suitability of the Grant-in-aid Rules— Conclusive evidence has 
been placed before the Commission, that female education cannot at present 
be subjected to the same strict conditions as those which regulate grants- 
in-aid to hoys’ schools. In the first place, there is not the same efficient 
demand for the instruction of girls by the people themselves ; and conse- 
quently there is not the same willingness to pay for it in the shape of 
fees In the second place, the school-going age among girls is, as already 
stated, of much shorter duration than among boys ; and even during a girl’s 
brief years at school, Tegular attendance is not considered so stnctly in the light 
of a daily duty. It follows, therefore, that it is difficult to maintain the same 
degree of discipline in a girls’ school as regards uniform progress, or the average 
on the rolls, and unfair to insist on the same standards of instruction. In the 
third place, the managers of girls’ schools have in many parts of India to provide 
not only for the instruction of the pupils while in school, hut also for their safe 
conduct under female surveillance to and from their respective homes. A 
staff of nurses or old men has to be maintained for tliis purpose, and a class of 
expenditure, for which the Grant-in-aid Codes for hoys’ schools very properly 
make no provision, thus becomes a legitimate and necessary charge in girls' insti- 
tutions In some Provinces the Codes sufficiently recognise these distinctions; 
m others they do not. The practical results of tho sufficiency or insufficiency 
of State aid to girls’ schools in the various Provinces have been tabulated in 
Chapter VIII, paragraph 480, pages 421-3, and wo need not again enter into 
the subject here. But it will be seen from the Table on page 423 that the 
rate of State aid given to gills’ schools is, notwithstanding a theoretical liber- 
ality of the Rules, practically smaller in almost every Province than the rate 
given to boys’ primary schools. Finally, it must not be forgotten that native 
public opinion in the matter of girls’ instruction is very much in the same stage 
as it was a generation ago in regard to boys’ education on the modern system. 
If rigid financial tests had been applied to the extension of boys’ education 
in India fqrty years ago, it would have expanded much more slowly than it 
has done. "We think that female education is a proper subject for a still 
larger expenditure than heretofore from Provincial, Municipal, and District 
Funds ; especially hy liberal encouragement to agencies that have shown a 
genuine interest in the cause. IV e have, therefore, in our Recommendations 
provided for a liberal treatment of girls’ schools as regards finance, and for a 
patient consideration of their difficulties as regards results. 
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For rainy years to come, the respectable native community will desire to 
shelter their daughters from public observation, and to seclude them from 
contact with males not belonging to the family. The problem is how to 
reconcile school-life with these popular feelings Our Recommendations 
endeavour to provide, so far as it is possible for general proposals to provide, 
for sucb an adaptation. Female teacher*, female inspectors, female surveil- 
lance on the way to and from school, and arrangements sufficiently liberal 
to permit of the boarding-liouse system being extended in girls’ schools, w ill 
help towards the solution of the problem. But we Lope that apart from 
Recommendations of a general character, such as it is the function of this 
Commission to make, no opportunity will be lost of taking advantage of special 
adaptations, applicable to individual localities, or suited to the views of parti- 
cular classes of the people. 

635. Inspectresses for Girls’ Schools. — In tho summary immediately 
preceding our Recommendations, we shall briefly state our opinion as to 
the unsuitability of male inspection for girls’ schools But we think it 
well that the practical objections to male inspection, as felt by female 
teachers in * India, should bo distinctly realised Miss Collett, the Lady 
Superintendent of the Ahmedabad female Training College, whose careful 
supervision of her students after they have gone out into the world lias 
already been mentioned, gave important evidence on this point. After express- 
ing her opinion that there should he at least one European Lady Inspectress 
for the Bombay Presidency, she thus describes the actual working of the 
system of male inspection now in force: “The present Deputy Inspectors are, 
“in most cases, men who are willing and anxious to do their best, but 
“ who are quite unable to enter into, or to understand, the difficulties which 
“beset female teachers. In the first place, the peculiar circumstances under 
“ which women in India are brought up, tend to make them very timid when 
“„thcy come in contact w ith men who are strangers to them ; they have been 
“ accustomed to such a system of repression, and dependence on others, that in 
“ nine cases out of ten they will rather suffer injustice than mako a 6tand for 
“ themselves ; consequently they need a peculiar kind of treatment and encour- 
“agement, quite unnecessary in the case of male teachers. Besides this, female 
“ teachers are a new element in most villages, and their conduct is subjected 
“ to close scrutiny, and anything but benevolent criticism. I have known of 
“cases where the Deputy Inspectors, instead of going to the girls’ schools to 
" inspect the record*, have ordered the women to bring them to their offices or 
“houses; now the fact of a mistress going to the residence of a Deputy is quite 
"enough to raise an evil report about her. I only instance this to show bow 
“ delicate a matter the treatment of female teachers is. Again, when women 
“are sent to village schools, they, in most cases, go to replace men who have 
"been in charge of the schools for many years, and who are naturally enough 
“annoyed at being turned out to make room. for a female teacher. These men 
“ generally hold an influential position in the village, and they do what they 
“can to stir up the residents against the new-comer, so that the poor mistress 
“ has, at the very commencement of her career, to contend with and overcome 
“ a good deal of smouldering animosity. Then the male assistant considers it 
“ infra thg. to be under a woman, and is often insubordinate and insulting to 
“ her, doing what he can to subvert lier authority and lower her in the eyes of 
“ her pupils ; when at last she is driven to report his conduct, the Deputy con- 
' siders her discontented, and docs not understand why she should begin by 
“ making complaints against her assistant who got on well enough with her 
“ predecessor.” 
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G 36 . Female Edncation , School-fees —The foregoing Table shows 
the small amount contributed to gills’ schools in the shape of fees Out 
of a total of Its 8,47,971 expended on female education in 188 r 82, only 
Es 44 539, or little more than one twentieth, u ero paid as school fees We 
do not, after a careful review of the evidence before the Cc mmission, believe it 
possible to make any immediate or lapid change in regard to this unsatisfactory 
aspect of female education in India We find that many of the most success 
ful of the girls’ schools or colleges were compelled for many years to abstain 
from levying fees at all, while a large proportion actually paid the pupils for 
attending Both these practices exist at the present day, although the stronger 
institutions have discontinued them 1 hey first found it possible to give up 
paying the guls for attendance, then by slow and cautious degrees they began 
to levy fees We look forward to a time when it will he practicable to insist 
upon adequate fees in girls’ schools, and we think that managers of girls’ 
schools should he encouraged to take steps in that direction But we do not 
think that the time is yet come for any hard and fast rules on this subject 
While, therefore, in the summary preceding our Recommendations, we approve 
generally of the principle of lequiring fees we do not think it essential at 
present that they should be levied m girls’ schools as a condition of grant in aid 
* c * W6 ^ llnk time 15 n P e for laying down any general 1 ule as to the 
1 rate of fees in schools Even when the practice of requiring fees becomes 
more general, we are of opinion that liberal exemptions should he made m 
favour of poor girls of promising talents 


637. Prizes for Girls’ Schools — Indian girls show keen emulation in 
class, and their faculties seem to uevelopc at an even earlier age than those of 
thp S 1 nZC i °^ rewart * 3 f°r progress in school are not only treasured by the girls 
“ are a source of very great pleasure in their family circle 
mcc^ 7 nbU , 01l0tl,n2 ' S glrls ’ Echo ° l8 ' “*>. therefore, as an 
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terms in girls' than in hoys’ schools, but they should he given not as chari- 
table doles, but by competition or as the rewards for good work. We have 
already provided for another class of aid for poor girls, by liberal exemp- 
tions from the payment of fees. We axe anxious that scholarships should ho 
used, not only as a means for raising tho standard of instruction, hut also as an 
inducement to tho most promising girls to remain longer at school than 
at present. We have, therefore, recommended that, while special provision 
ho made for girls' scholarships, a certain proportion of them shall he reserved 
for girls not under twelve years of age. Such scholarships, like all others, 
should he given as readily and as liberally to schools under private managers as 
to departmental schools. 

639. “Artificial Stimulants” to Girls’ Schools.— Wo are aware that 
some of tho suggestions in the foregoing paragraphs, and several of the spe- 
cific Recommendations which follow, will l>e held to create what have been 
called artificial stimulants to the progress of female education. We can only reply 
that, after a careful consideration of the evidence collected throughout India, we 
find that girls’ schools have been started only with the aid of such encourage- 
ment, and that it is in many places still required for their maintenance and ex- 
tension. We hope that the time will come when the demand for female educa- 
tion may he as efficient and as widely spread as the demand has now become for 
boy s’ education. But we again repeat that the evidence proves that that time 
has not yet arrived, and meanwhile we think that it would he unwise to neglect 
any of the harmless methods of encouraging female education which have been 
found successful in the past, and which are in accord with native custom and 
public feeling at present. It should, however, he noticed that it is chiefly in 
the hands of private managers that these ** artificial stimulants ” can be used 
with good effect. 

640. Summary. — Before enumerating our specific Recommendations with 
regard to girls’ schools, we desire to briefly review the situation as disclosed 
in the foregoing paragraphs. It witi have been seen that female education 
is still in an extremely backward condition, and that it needs to be fostered 
in every legitimate way. In some Provinces, the sympathies of the people 
do not yet run sufficiently in this direction to induce local bodies to dcroto 
to female education any of the funds at their disposal. Hence we think it 
expedient to recommend that public funds of all kinds — local, munici- 
pal, and provincial — should he chargeable in an equitable proportion for 
tho support of girls’ schools as well as boys’, schools ; and that the former, 
being in an earlier stage of development, should receive even something more 
than what might appear to he a strictly impartial share of encouragement. 
Public opinion in this matter cannot yet he accepted as tho standard of what 
ought to he done. We do not think it necessary to define the classes of girls’ 
schools which should receive encouragement. The principle of i eligious neu- 
trality prevents aid from being given for religious teaching as such, but 
we see no reason why such secular teaching as is actually given, if only 
incidentally, in schools intended mainly for religious teaching, should not 
he pro tanto rewarded. If a girl, in learning to read a religious book, acquires 
tho power of reading the vernacular, it is at least something accomplished, 
and may serve as a basis for something more. Thcro arc so many obstacles to 
tho progress of female education that we think the conditions on which aid 
is granted to it should ho made as easy as possible. It is, moreover, right 
that more liberal aid should be given for tho education of those classes who 
cannot pay for it themselves, and whoso children are often required to help in 
household work. Por these, rules requiring regular attendance should be easy. 
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t w defeat ttcir own object. Generally, the maintenance of a girl,' K.I 100 I 
, more expensive than that of a hoys' school. Servants have to bring the 
children from their homes, and the number that can ho expected to attend « 
smaller Hence it is sometimes found that rates of aid even 50 per cent, higher 
ihon those for hoys, fail to cover the additional expenditure required. Again, 
the short time thatglrls are allowed to remain at school leads to a very large 
percentage of the pupils being in the lowest stages of instruction. As these 
need as much attention as those moro advanced, it is only just that allowance 
should in some way bo made for them. One gi eat objection made by the native 
public to the instruction of girls, is that it is of no practical use to them. Too 
much stress should not ho laid on this, as the value of education to a iromaa 
must of necessity he unknown to those who have no experience of it. But 
it ou"lit not to ho taken for granted tliat the instruction which is suitable for a 
boy must necessarily ho good for an Indian girl. In purely literary subjects, 
„iris need not go so far as hoys, and there are subjects of a practical kiad to 
which girls might at least be introduced during their sctiool course. It docs 
not appear that much attention has hitherto been given to the production of 
hooks suitable for girls, and in some cases the hooks used have not been selected 
■with sufficient cate. 


641. S umm ary — continued — We approve ot the principle that education 
should to some extent be paid for by the recipient. But the desire for girls’ edu- 
cation has at present to be fostered, and in many parts of tbe country it has yet to 
he created Hence, we would not make the taking of fees an essential condition 
of obtaining grants, although we would guard against unfair competition in this 
respect between rival schools. To extend the period given to the education of 
girls is obviously desirable, and we think that one important means of attaining 
this object will be the offer of scholarships. If some of these be reserved for 
girls beyond the usual age to- which school attendance extends, there may 
gradually arise a desire for more knowledge than can be attained within that 
narrow period. This points in the direction of secondary education for girls, in 
which a beginning has scarcely been made. We propose that the opportunities 
for such instruction should be judiciously extended, but only wlicro prhafce 
effort indicates that the desire for it exists. There aro many difficulties in the 
way of young women attending a school at any distance from their homes. 
Bor this reason we think that in special cases it might be well to encourage 
school-managers to make provision for boarders It may perhaps be found 
that Municipal and Local Boards are not in all cases prepared to undertake 
the management of girls’ schools ; to force it upon unwilling persons would 
not be likely to lead to satisfactory results. But where a Board does undertake 
the management, we think its authority ought to be real and effective. It 
ought to he able to appoint any mistress it selects, provided, of course, that 
she is in the judgment oE the Education Department qualified for the work 
Nor would we deprive the Board of the power of promoting or removing its 
own teachers, although to check arbitrary or hasty action the Department 
ought to have a veto in such- cases. It should also be borne in mind that as 
the available funds are limited, and as results are greater and more capable 
of being tested in girls’ schools than in zananas, the former have higher claims 
than the latter on State aid. 


642. Summary— continued .— We have seen that one of the principal 
obstacles to the extension of female education is the difficulty of obtaining 
suitable teachers. There can he no doubt that women are preferable for this 
purpose to men; and while we would not altogether exclude male teachers 
tom gnls schools, we believe that female teachers should he gradually and 
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cautiously substituted for them. In order to induce girls to look forward to 
teaching as a profession, it seems desirable to encourage pupil»teaclicrs wherever 
the system is practicable. The pupil-teachers should furnish material for 
Normal schools, and for Normal classes in connection with ordinary schools 
where there is sufficient teaching power. The careful and sympathetic manage- 
ment required for such classes, renders them peculiarly suitable for private 
agency to superintend; and when established by this means, they should be 
liberally aided. Among other ways of assisting them, the grant of a bonus 
for each pupil finishing the course, commends itself. At the same time the 
aid given them should not depend too largely on such success at the final 
examination. There does not seem to be good reason for confining certificates 
for teachers to those xvho have been trained in Normal schools. Fitness to 
teach should he recognised wherever and in whatever way it may have been 
acquired, although a Normal school training will always have a special value 
of its own. The number of young women qualified to teach is so small, that 
it seems necessary to recruit it by special inducements offered both to the 
pupils and to thoso who may instruct them. In some places the wives of 
schoolmasters are almost the only class available as schoolmistresses, and it 
is expedient to attract as many of them as possible to the work. In other 
places young women of mixed parentage may be largely employed, if only 
they can bo persuaded to qualify themselves by a sufficient knowledge of the 
\ emacular. By the different plans here indicated, something may be dono 
gradually in the way of raising up a class of women fitted to educate the 
girls of another generation. IVhat no sweeping measure could at once effect, 
may bo accomplished by a multiplicity of minor plans, each contributing a 
little. 


54:3- Summary — concluded . — But in the existing circumstances of the 
women of India, the mere establishment of schools will he by no means 
sufficient to bring about the general spread of education among them. Publio 
sentiment keeps them secluded in zananas, many from their infancy, and 
many more from the age of eleven or twelve. From this it follows that 
the education of girls of the better classes cannot he carried on in schools 
to anj thing like completion, and that in the case of many it cannot cien he 
begun. Some plan is needed for conveying instruction to those who cannot 
leave their homes to seek for it, and for prosecuting further the teaching which 
may have been begun in schools. Agencies for zanana teaching are conducting 
this work with considerable success. Actuated in many cases by religious 
motives, zanana teachers have brought some measure of secular instruction into 
the homes of thoso who nould otherwise have been wholly debarred from 
it. "Wo sec no reason why this secular instruction, imparted under the 
supervision of ladies worthy of confidence, should not bo recognised and 
assisted, so far as it can be tested by a proper inspecting agency. Rules 
for aid to zanana teaching should he drawn up in consultation with thoso 
who conduct the work, and should be such as to assist them substantially in 
extending their operations so far as concerns secular teaching. Associations 
have arisen in some places, aiming at the extension and improvement of female 
education. These also might he encouraged so for os they produce secular 
results In order tint these results may lie fairly estimated, it seems necessary 
that the services of sympathetic and well-qualified inspectresses should he 
more largely made u*c* of. In the present condition of female education in 
India, the visits of Inspectors are sometimes not only futile, but a positive 
hindrance to progress. And- even where this is not «o, a woman is generally 
much better able to deal with little girls than any mm can be. With respect 
to the management also of girls’ school-, it seem'- mo-t desirable to obtam the 
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help wherever possible, of ladies who take an interest in tho subject, whether 
Native or European Nor is tlio object likely to bo attained unless interest is 
promoted among Native gentlemen by giving them a sliaro in tho supervision 
of the schools. Those who show their sympathy by Bending tlicir own daughters 
to school are more likely to assist in directing tho movement, and in rendering 
it popular among their neighbours. 

644 . Female Education: Recommendations— Our Recommendations 
are — 

1. That education he treated as a legitimate charge aliko on Local, 
on Municipal, and on Provincial Funds, and rcccivo special encouragement. 

2. That all femalo schools or orphanages, whether on a religious basis or 
not, be eligible for aid so far as they produce any secular results, such as a 
knowledge of reading or of writing. 

3. That the conditions of aid to girls’ schools he easier than to hoys’ 
schools, and the rates higher — more especially in the caso ot thoso established 
for poor or for low*caste girls. 

4. That the rules for grants be so framed as to allow for the fact that 
girls’ schools generally contain a large proportion of beginners, and of those 
who cannot attend school for so many hours a day, or with such regularity, 
as hoys. 

5. That the standards of instruction for primary girls’ schools he simpler 
than, those for boys' schools, and he drawn up with special reference to the 
requirements of homo life, and to the occupations open to women. 

6. That the greatest care ho exercised in the selection of suitable text- 
books for girls’ schools, and that the preparation of such hooks ho encouraged. 

7. That, while fees bo levied where practicable, no girls’ school he debar- 
red from a grant on account of its not levying fees. 

8. That special provision he made for girls’ scholarships, to he awarded 
niter examination, and that, with a view to encouraging girls to remain 
longer at school, a certain proportion of them ho reserved for girls not under 
twelve years of age. 

9. That liberal aid he offered for the establishment, in suitable localities, 
of girls’ schools in which. English should be taught in addition to tho verna- 
cular. 

10. That special aid he given, where necessary, to girls’ schools that make 
provision for boarders. 

» IX * the various Departments of Public Instruction he requested 
to arrange, in concert with managers of girls’ schools, for the revision of 
the code of Rules for grants-in-aid in accordance with the above Recommend- 
ations. 

12. That, as mixed schools, other than infant schools, are not generally 
suited to the conditions of this country, the attendance of girls at hoys’ 
schools be not encouraged, except in places where girls’ schools cannot he 
maintained. 


: infant schools or classes, under sehoolmis- 


13. That the establishment c 
tresses, he liberally encouraged. 

14. That female schools he not placed under tho management of local 
Boards or of MumeipaliUes unless they express a wish fo take charge of them. 

TllaUi °S™ t r a PP 0 ™tmentof schoolmistresses in girls’ schools under 
the management of Municipal or Local Boards ho left to such Boards, with the 
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proviso that the mistress fae either certificated, or approved by the Depart- 
ment; and that subsequent promotion or removal be regulated by the Boards, 
subject to the approval of the Department. 

16. That rules be framed to promote the gradual supersession of male by 
female teachers in all girls* schools. 

i 7. That, in schools under female teachers, stipendiary pupil-teacherships 
be generally encouraged. 

1 8. That the attention of local Governments be. invited to the question of 
establishing additional Normal schools or classes ; and that those under private 
management receive liberal aid, part of which might take the form of a bonus 
for every pupil passing the certificate examination. 

1 9. That the departmental certificate examinations for teachers he open to 
all candidates, wherever prepared. 

20. That teachers in schools for general education he encouraged by special 
rewards to prepare pupils for examinations for teachers’ certificates, and that 
girls he encouraged by the offer of prizes to qualify for such certificates. 

si. That liberal inducements he offered to the wives of schoolmasters to 
qualify as teachers, and that in suitable cases widows be trained as schoolmis- 
tresses, care being taken to provide them with sufficient protection in the places 
where they are to he employed as teachers. 

22. That, in Districts where European or Eurasian young women are 
required as teachers in native schools, special encouragement be given to them 
to qualify in a vernacular language. 

23. That grants for zanana teaching he recognised as a proper charge on 
public funds, and be given under rules which will enable the agencies engaged 
in that work to obtain substantial aid for such secular teaching as may be 
tested by an inspectress, or other female agency. 

24. That associations for the promotion of female education, by examina- 
tions or otherwise, be recognised by the Department, and encouraged by grants 
under suitable conditions. 

25. That female inspecting agency be regarded as essential to the full 
development of female education, and be more largely employed than hitherto. 

26. That an alternative examination in subjects suitable for girls be estab- 
lished, corresponding in standard to the Matriculation examination, but having 
no relation to any existing University course. 

27. That endeavours ho made to secure the services of native gentlemen 
interested in female education on committees for the supervision of girls’ 
schools, and that European and native ladies also be invited to assist such 
committees. 



CHAPTER XT 

LEGISLATION 

645 Educational Legislation in general —The history of legislation 
not originated hy the ruling power is generally tho history of the gradual growth 
of custom or popular sentiment into a force of such validity as to be the warrant 
for impressing the beliefs of many upon the whole community concerned The 
growth of this consensus in the matter of Stato interference in education 
has in all countries been very slow In England it is quite recent , and is in a 
great degree owing to the pressure of Continental example, and to the necessity 
of enabling the population of Great Britain to maintain a fair place in the com 
petition of trade and material prosperity In the East, although learning and 
learned castes have been recognised and fostered by Emperors and rulers, especi 
ally in Hindu or Buddhist communities, in connection with religious obscrv 
ances or courtly requirements, the idea of popular education of the modern or 
progressive type, either as a right or as a means of elevation or advancement, 
or as a source of wealth is altogether new Hence, before stating our Recom 
mendations in favour of educational legislation for India, we have considered 
the origin and present state of such laws as have been passed with the same 
object in other countries TVe have carefully considered the educational legis 
lation in Great Britain and her colonies, in Europe, and m the United States 
hut we have not thought it necessary to lengthen our Report by the recapitula 
tion of information which is fully available elsewhere "We observe that, how 
ever those systems of education may vary in detail or in the extent of Govern- 
ment interference or control there is one pomt commoh to them all m that 
they are all based on law or on ordinance equivalent to law As regards the 
German system, which is perhaps the most completely organised, we are glad 
to record our obligation to a valuable paper drawn up by Lord Amptliill and 
forwarded to us by the English Eoreign Office 

646 Educational Legislation in India — No Education Act has yet 
been attempted by the Government of India, but provisions on the subject liaie 
been introduced into enactments applicable to various Provinces principally in 
connection with rural or municipal funds and with minors and wards The only 
enactment applicable to the whole of British India and bearmg directly on 
education is the English Act of Parliament 53, Geo III, cap 155 passed at the 1 
renewal of the Charter in 1813 Section 42 of this Act invested the Board of 
Commissioners with full power and authority to superintend, direct, and control 
all educational institutions established by the Company, in the same manner as 
ot er matters connected with the Government and tho revenues of the Indian 
territories Section 43 empowered the Governor General m Council to direct 
that at least one lakh of rupees a year out of the surplus revenue, ‘ shall 

' u be set a P art and applied to the revival and improvement of literature and the 
“ encouragement of the learned natives of India and for the introduction and 
" promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
erritones m India ’ This section further provided that the educational insti 
rations to be founded under the Act should be regulated by the Governor 
general in Council subject to the control of the Board of Commissioners but 
tnat appointments to educational offices should be made by the Local Govern 
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The education of minors and wards has been provided for by legislative 
enactments applicable to all Provinces. Put such provision has been neces- 
sarily of a special character and lias little bearing upon any measure desi"ned 
for the extension or improvement of popular education. 

64:7. Measures affecting Kural Districts: North-Western Provinces. 

— Legislative provisions as to education in connection with rural or municipal 
funds aro to be found in various provincial enactments, and will be briefly 
noticed in the order of their occurrence. The plan of supplementing imperial 
grants by local taxation to promote rural education appears to have been first 
adopted intlio North-Western Provinces about 1851, in pursuance of tho large 
scheme of elementary education for the masses initiated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Mr. Thomason, some six years previously. In order to provide 
funds for the scheme, a local rate on the land was introduced into certain 
Districts, with the concurrence of the land-owners, in the shape of a cess of 
ono per cent, on the Government revenue demand, and was so arranged that 
the contribution was sliarcd equally between ,the Government and the cess- 
payers, in view of the establishment of the required system of schools for pri- 
mary vernacular education. This was tho origin of tho halkabandi or pri- 
maiy village schools which now cover this Province under a system which 
has extended even to its four permanently-settled Districts, where the land- 
holders agreed in 1863 to P a 7 the half per cent, cess on the understanding 
that tho other half should ho contributed by Government. The cess was 
merged by Act XVIII of 1871 into a wider measure intended to provide for 
the levy and expenditure of local funds for local purposes including education. 
As before, the rate was on the land, but formed a clear addition to the Gov- 
ernment demand. Part IV of the Act lays down rules for the "manner in 
“ which the rates arc to ho expended and section 9 provides that “ the pro- 
" coeds of all rates levied under this Act shall be carried to the credit of a 
“ general provincial fund.” Section 10 of the Act provides that the Local Gov- 
ernment " shall from time to time allot from such fund an amount to he applied 
" in each District for expenditure on all or any of ’* certain purposes specified 
in various clauses of that section. Among such purposes, clause (c) of the 
section includes *' tho construction and tho repair of school-houses, the main- 
“ tcnanco and inspection of schools, the training of teachers, and the estab- 
“ lishment of scholarships.” The Act was amended by Act VII of 1877, and 
was finally repealed by Act III of 1878, in which, however, the provisions above 
referred to were maintained [section 11, clause (c) (3).] Similarly in Oudli 
a school cess of one percent, on the land revenue is levied under tho Qudh Local 
Pates Act IV of 1878, in which provision has been made for the expenditure 
of a portion of the local fund on the purposes specified in the similar case in 
the North-IVestern Provinces [section 1 1, clause (e) (2).] 

Madras. — The first enactment of a similar character passed in the Madras 
Presidency was Act VI of 1863, afterwards merged in the Madras Local Ponds Act 
IV of 1871. The object of the former Act was two-fold,— ( 1 ) to give legal sanc- 
tion to the collection of a cess for education, which had been voluntarily im- 
posed by the people upon themselves in the Godavari District for the establish- 
ment of primary schools; and (2) to furnish the inhabitants of towns and 
villages with the means of raising permanent funds for the establishment or 
improvement of schools. The Act was, however, found ill adapted to rural 
communities, and its failure was commented on by the Government of India 
in 1868. The Madras Government concluded that if adequate mass education 
was to be provided, a compulsory rate was required ; but instead of having a 
special tax for education it was resolved to raise a single local rate for local 
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objects generally, including popular education. Hence the measure of 1871 5 
section 3 of which empowers the Governor in Council to declare any area 
to be a local fund circle. Under section 4 a local fund board is to be 
appointed to admiuister local fuuds, and the board is to consist of three or more 
non-official members and an equal or smaller number of official members includ. 
ing the Collector, who is to be appointed ex-offlcio president of the board (section 
5), whilst any member may be appointed vice-president (section 6). By section 
23 the entire executive power of the board is vested in the president, but by 
section 33 the Government lias reserved to itself the power of appointing local 
committees to act in subordination to the board in tbe management of schools, 
&c. Under section 36, local funds are to be raised by the imposition of local 
rates and taxes; and tbe section also authorises the levy of a house-tax, 
specially intended for educational purposes, subject to tlio proviso that the tax 
‘‘shall not be imposed except in villages or groups of villages, or townships, in 
“which a school supported by a Government grant-in-aid already exists, or in 
“ which the inhabitants are prepared to establish a school under such rules as 
" may at the time be in force in respect of educational grants-in-aid, or in winch 
“the Government shall determine to establish a school.” The house-tax, how- 
ever, was subsequently found to he very unpopular, and was held in abeyance 
from 1873-74, when a special grant was assigned to make up for the conse- 
quent deficiency in the funds. The appropriation of tbe funds raised under 
the Act is regulated by section 2 6, which provides that among the purposes to 
which the funds should be applied shall bo “ llie diffusion oE education, and 
“ with this object in view, the construction and repair of school-houses, the main* 
“ tenance of schools either wholly or by means of grants-in-aid, tbe inspection 
“ of schools and the training of teachers.” 

Bombay and Sind.— The first step in behalf of primary education in 
rural districts in Bombay was taken in 1863, when a cess, similar in principle 
to that first started in the North-Western Provinces, of ono anna in the rupee, or 
6 } per cent, on tbe land and miscellaneous revenue, jagir and alienated lands 
included, was sanctioned by tbe Bombay Government and carried into general 
effect in tbe following year. One-third of tbe proceeds of this cess was assigned 
to primary education and thus provided a fund upon which a large and defined 
policy could be based. The ccss continued to be levied by general consent and 
without legislation until 1869, when it was legalised by the Bombay Local 
Funds Act, III of that year, which provided funds for local objects including 
education, and which constituted local committees for the due administration, 
of such funds Section 9 of the Act requires the Collector of each District 
to place the net proceeds of the cess to tbe credit of the District local fund ; 
and such proceeds, with any further assignment made to the fund, are to be 
expended on the objects specified in the Act “ and on no others,” Into Sind 
a cess of the same character had previously been introduced in 1861, and was 
afterwards legalised by Bombay Act VIII of 1865, which also confirmed the 
existing assessments of the same class on jagir and other alienated lands. 
But here, half of the cess was assigned for local purposes m which education 
had only a share of at first one-sixth, aftei wards raised to one-third of tbe 
proceeds of the rate. The progress of cess funds and cess schools in Bombay 
and Brad under the Acts above cited has been detailed in Chapter IV. 


Bengal. In Bengal, as already explained, no legislative provision has 
TltwT Tv, loCaI funds fOT P'tfpose of education in rural 

^ th ° US } fc i e Secretar r of State m 1870 approved the principle that, 
s elsewhere so in Bengal, the expenditure required for the education of the 
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“people ought to be mainlv defrayed out of local resources ” The measure 
was however to be attempted "with great caution because such an application 
"of the rates was one which the present condition of the jwople may rendei 
“ them least able to appreciate ” 

Punjab — In the Punjab the levy of a rate on land for primary education 
was imitated from the North "West, and soon spread over the Province On 
the appointment of a Director of Public Instruction m 1856 when the Depart- 
ment u as first organised it was thought desirable that the educational cess 
should bo extended to the whole Province, and an order was issued that where 
the settlement had not been completed one per cent on the land revenue 
should bo levied for the maintenance of village schools , in other cases District 
officers uere to endeavour to induce the people voluntarily to subscribe to the 
cess In 1837, Sir Arnold, tlio first Director, was able to report that the cess 
was then levied throughout the greater portion of the Punjab Since that date 
it has become general, but although embodied m the settlement agreements, 
does not as yet rest on any express provision of the legislature and hence its 
conditions still await legal sanction The Punjab Local Rates Act XX of 
1871 w as passed with the object, among others, of authorising the levy and 
expenditure of local funds on the construction and repair of school houses the 
maintenance and inspection of schools, the training of teachers, and the estab 
lishmcnt of scholarships This Act was repealed by Act V of 1878 which 
maintains the former provisions, subject to a prior appropriation for famine 
relief Section 4 renders all land "liable to the payment of such rates as the 
“ Lieutenant Governor from time to time may direct not exceeding eight pies 
“ for every rupee of its annual value * By section 6, the proceeds of all rates 
imposed under the Act arc earned to tlic credit of the Local Government, and 
section 7 authorises the Lieutenant Governor after appropriating one fourth of 
the total proceeds of the rates for famine purposes to allot such sums as he 
thinks fit to he applied for expenditure on certain local purposes among 
which are enumerated * the construction and repair of school houses, the main 
" tenanco and inspection of schools the training of teachers, and the establish 
ment of scholarships” (section 7, clause 2) Section 11 provides that “the 
“Lieutenant Governor shall appoint, m each District, a committee consisting of 
“not loss than six persons, for the purpose of determining how the amount 
“allotted under section 7 shall he applied, and of supervising and controlling 
“such amount , provided that not less than one third of the members of such 
‘ committee shall be persons not in the service of Government and owning or 
* occupying land in the District, or residing therein ’ 

Central Provinces — Drier to the passing of the Central Provinces 
Local Self Government Act I of 1883, which will be described below, no 
legislation had taken place with refcience to the expenditure of local rates 
on rural schools and education But, as m the Punjab, the scheme initiated 
m theXorth "Western Provinces had been adopted as the foundation of the 
village school system in the Sagar and Narbada territories since incorporated 
into the Central Provinces, where the one per cent cess, subsequent r raised to 
two per cent , was levied under settlement agreements made with the land 
holders the percentage being deducted from the total gross receipts before the 
Government demand is fixed Thus the cess is paid half by the State and 
half by the landholders The cess has been placed on a legal basis by Act III 
of 1883 which provides foi the formation of local administrative areas and 
the constitution of local hoards and district councils Section 9 defines the 
matters to be administered bv these local bodies, and “the management 
maintenance and visiting of schools, and the construction and repair 
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'■of all buildings connected with these institutions," aro expressly placed 
under the control and administration of the District council and localhoards. 
Section 16 provides that “ every District council, and every local hoard as the 
“a-ent of, ami subject to the control of, its District council, may from time 
"to time appoint school committees for tlio several schools under its control 
"and administration, and shall, as far as may ho practicable, conduct the 
“management of any school for which such a committee lias been appointed 
“through that committee.” 

Assam — In 1874 Assam was separated from Bengal. In November 
1879, the Assam Regulation III of that year was passed as the Assam Local 
Rates Regulation. Under section 3, all land is declared liablo to the payment 
of such rates, in addition to the land revenue and local cesses, if any, assessed 
thereon, as the Chief Commissioner from time to timo directs, not exceeding 
one a nna four pies for every rupee of the annual value of such land. The 
proceeds of all Buch rates are to be carried (section 2) to the credit of a 
general provincial fund. From this fund tho Chief Commissioner ‘may appro* 
pnate a certain amount for famine purposes and for works of provincial utility, 
with the previous sanction of the Governor General in Council , and subject to 
such appropriation lie is required to allot from time to time such amount as he 
thinks fit “ for the construction and repair of school-houses, the maintenance 
“ and inspection of schools, tho training of teachers, and the establishment of 
“ scholarships ” Any unexpended portion 0 f the allotment may he re-allotted in 
the following year, or otherwise expended for the benefit of the Province at 
the discretion of the Chief Commissioner. Tho Regulation creates District 
committees and branch committees for the supervision, control and expenditure 
of the allotment under rules to he laid down by the Cliief Commissioner. Such 
rules have accordingly been published with the result of placing the supervision 
and control of primary education in the hands of the District committees and 
them delegates. 

Coorg and the Haidarabad Assigned Districts. — In these minor Pro- 
vinces educational rates exist. In Coorg, there is a plough tax of four or 
three annas per plough, according to the quality of the land concerned. 
This tax was sanctioned in 1872 and is taken from all except coffee lands, under 
a process of collection in which it was reported in 1877 that, although the rate 
was, as a rule, readily and freely paid “ the element of coercion is not wholly ab- 
“sent ” In 1877 it was proposed to commute the tax into a regular cess of one 
anna in the rupee of assessment on all except coffee lands ; hut the proposal 
was negatived. In Berar also an educational cess of one per cent, on the land 
revenue was introduced in 1867-68, to provide funds for the extension of pri- 
mary education, and is still in force. As, however, in neither Province is there 
any legal basis for either of these rates no further notice of them is needed in 
this Chapter. 

648. Measures affecting Municipalities. — In regard to the levy or ap- 
propriation of municipal funds for the purposes of education, legislative provi- 
sions of a permissive character are to be found in most of the enactments now 
applicable to the various Provinces of India. In the earlier Acts of the 
Supreme Council, X of 1842 and XXVI of 1850, though provision was made 
for the public health and convenience in towns and for improvements gene- 
ra y, ere is no express mention of education. These measures have, however, 
been superseded by special enactments intended for the different Provinces and 
containing direct reference to education as will be shown below. 

Madras —The Madras Town Improvement Act III of 1871 aimed 
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at providing for towns what the Madras Local Funds Act IV of 1871 (to 
which reference has already been made in connection with local funds) provided 
for rural districts. Sections 7 to 21 provide for the establishment of muni, 
cipal commissions and tho constitution of municipal funds; and section 29, 
which regulates the appropriation of funds raised under the Act, provides that 
among the purposes on wliicli the funds may be expended are “ the diffusion 
"of education, and, with this view, the construction and repair of school- 
“ houses, the establishment and maintenance of schools, cither wholly or by 
“ means of grants-in-aid, tbo inspection of schools and tbo training of teachers.” 

The municipal affairs of the city of Madras are regulated by Madras 
Act V or 187S which contains a provision for the appropriation of funds for the 
elementary instruction of the poor. 

Bombay and Sind. — In Bombay, municipalities were first empowered by 
the imperial Act XXVI of 185010 raise funds for local purposes and were after- 
wards empowered by Bombay Act II of 1862 to assign funds for the support 
of schools within municipal limits. But the municipal contributions for the 
whole Presidency were at first insignificant ; in 1864 they only amounted to 
about Its. 20,000. Tli^ Act of 1862 was afterwards merged into the far 
wider Act Viol 1873, the mofussil municipalities Act, which enlarged the 
provisions of the former Act in respect of education. The Act of 1873 was 
passed for the better management of municipal affairs in the mofussil. The 
Act constitutes city and town municipalities, by order of the Local Govern- 
ment, on the basis of the population in any municipal district. Section 24 
of tbo Act enumerates the purposes to which the municipal funds shall be 
applicable. Public Instruction is expressly mentioned as one of the objects 
to which the municipal funds may be applied, and the manner of applying those 
funds to education is described to be, ** (1) defraying such proportion of the 
“ cost of the construction, support and maintenance of any schools or colleges 
“ within the municipal limits as the municipality may think fit ; (2) the erec- 
“ tion and maintenance of such public libraries'-aiid museums as the munici- 
“ polity may think fit." The Bombay Act of 1873 w&s-finaUy introduced into 
Sind, with a few minor modifications not affecting education, by the local Act I 
of 1879. 

Tho municipal affairs of the City of Bombay are regulated by Bombay 
Acts III of 1872 and IV and VI of 1878, which contain a provision for the 
appropriation of funds towards defraying such portion of the cost of public in- 
struction as the Corporation may think fit, as also towards the erection and 
maintenance of libraries and museums 

Bengal.— The Bengal Municipal Consolidation Act V of 1876 repealed so 
much of tho Imperial Act of 1850 as affected the Provinces subject to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, as also the previous local enactments on the 
same subject, of which the most important wero those of 1864, 1868 and 1873* 
Tho Act provides for the creation and constitution of municipalities in the 
mofussil of that Province, and regulates the imposition of municipal taxes and 
the disbursement of the municipal fund so raised. The Act constitutes first 
and second class municipalities, unions and stations, on the basis of the resi- 
dent population and its occupation in other than agricultural pursuits. . Section 
6 1 enumerates the purposes to which municipal funds may he applied ; and 
among such purposes arc included “the construction, and repair of school- 
“ houses, and the establishment and maintenance of schools either wholly or 
“ by means of grants-in-aid ” 

The municipal affairs of the City of Calcutta are regulated by the 
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Calcutta Municipal Consolidation Act IV of 1876, which however does not 
contain the same express provision for education as is found in tlio analogous 
Bombay and Madras Acts. 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh.— In the North-Western Pro- 
vinces the Municipalities Act XV of 1873 empowers the Local Govern- 
ment to extend the Act to any town and to appoint the members of the 
municipal committee or to direct their being chosen by election. Section 32 
of the Act lays down the duties and powers of municipal committees, and the 
last clause of the section provides that “ the committee may also mahe provision 
“ by the establishment of new schools or the aiding of already existing schools, 
“ or otherwise, for the promotion of education in their municipalities.” Oudh 
was amalgamated with the North-Western Provinces in 1877, and its muni, 
cipalities are now regulated by the same Act. 

Punjab. — Similar provisions are to he found in the Punjab municipal 
Act IV of 1873, and in the penultimate clause of section 1 1 of the Act, the 
same language has been employed by the legislature as in the last clause of 
section 32 of tho North-Western Provinces and Oudh Municipalities Act 
already cited. 


Central Provinces.— The Central Provinces Municipal Act XI of 1873 
also contains similar provisions in regard to the duties and powers of 
municipal committees in connection with schools and the promotion of 
education. In this Province legislative effect has already been given (by 
Act III of 1883) to the Home Department Resolution of May 1882 upon 
local self-government, which has an important hearing on education. The 
provisions of this Act, so far as education is concerned, may he briefly explained, 
lhe Act provides for the arrangement of villages into circles and of the circles 
mto groups. In each group a Local Board is established, hut on the understand- 
mg that any municipality or military cantonment situated within such circle is 
to be separately treated; similarly each District lias its own council having 
aU <° n ei *^ e District, excluding any municipality or military canton- 
ment. These two administrative bodies, the Local Boards and District councils, 
the former m subordination to the latter, will superintend and control the 
management, maintenance and inspection of tho schools, supported or aided by 
local funds including the construction and repair of the school buildings 

9 ', ) '3““ r board ° r couucil appoint school committees for each 
uch school within the local area concerned, and such committees shall manage 

each ihst t r ™ b ° rdmat!OT1 H* appointing authority. As regards finance, 
all WhJ hlm ’ ,ts , I)lstr,ot '"“i which wUl include, among other items, 
matoenancTt m ?“ ord “ ra! settlement records in that District for the 
seZl Insnecto ,, “S T' T ° tMs f und aro «>» charges for 

“mZtT N ?™ al Sch ° oi taa chers, appointed and controlled hy 
prileJ aTthe like f h Districts; a, also the charges forscholarships, 
amount , 80h ° 0ls withia tho ™ d provided that the 

Z *alTSt ,c^r a ,7 f ati0n fr0m the strict fund in any financial 
L“ed i7the ms “ct r an . eStUnate[1 Mt 1™®* to that year of the rates 
«Sn“nf^^ Ct p^ I ^ t !r ic6<>t sc*™ 1 *, to accordance with the 
and publication of tho TH«rf -V S Urt ^ Gr mat * e ^ or the annual audit, inspection 

Act “ that l "r 

subject to the regular routined ,,m^ i ® taa ’ supervision and control, 
extraordinary powers in cases of e™ ' subordmatlon . a® 3 shall also have 
express any opinion on the provisions^ the K ™ lla , be premature now to 
l P of the Act as above abstracted ; hut 
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it 1a obvious that while education forms an important part of the subjects thus 
touched by legislation, it is not as yet exhaustively treated, and hence, if 
educational progress is to ho general and uniform in principle, it seems neces 
^ry to complete what has been attempted, for which purpose either a separate 
Act mil bo needed or additional prowsions m tho existing Act 

Assam —The Assam municipalities are constituted under Bengal Apt V 
of 1876, the mam prolusions of which have already been summarised 

Coorg.— Municipalities in Coorg aro regulated by Act XVIII of 1864, 
modified by Act XXII of r86 3 , winch orjgmallj applied only to Lucknow, but 
was extended by tbo Government of India to Coorg 

64:9 Review of Evidence in regard to Legislation —Having briefly 
reviewed tho sections of existing enactments bearing on education, we now 
consider such suggestions as havo been made for either codifying or vn 
proving the present law While the cvidcnco collected by the Commission 
in tho various Provinces of India proves that, m matters of detail, it will bo 
necessary to adjust general principles to varying local circumstances, yet there 
is a remarkable concurrence of testimony on the main issue as to the expediency 
of legislation for tho purposes of finance and administration We shall 
consider theso suggestions in the older of tho Provinces, and for greater 
detail we refer to tho Chapter on Primary Education, in which the functions 
and relations of municipal and rural hoards have been considered We 
would only premise that few of the witnesses were specially consulted as to 
the need for legislation, and theicforc that tho testimony of those who have 
of their own accord stated their views is of peculiar value 

Madras — In Madras, tho necessity is recognised for compelling mum 
ctpahtics to pronde adequate funds for primary education Nine witnesses agree 
that tho present law, which is permissive, has failed to secure for education its 
proper share of municipal income They are unanimous in holding that a 
definite share of this income should ho spent on education , but while some 
think that primary education only should he a charge on the town school 
fund, others would include provision for secondary education also within 
the scope of municipal liabilities One witness suggests that from five to seven 
per cent of municipal xncomo should he assigned to education, while others arc 
not prepared with a specific proposal as to the share to he assigned It is 
also suggested that unexpended balances at the end of the year should lapse to 
the school fund In the same spirit, several witnesses advocate the assignment 
to rural primary education of a specific share of local rates, which some 
would fix at one third and others at a minimum of one-sixth But the general 
opinion is that a definite allotment must be fixed, or else the school fund 
will suffer in competition with the many other demands on the general 
local fund of the District While there is a general consensus that the finan 
cial control of the boards, whether municipal or rural, should be strengthened 
by the creation of a District school fund, opinion* differ as to the degree of 
administrative control which should be reserved by Government One witness 
would go so far as to insist on the expenditure of the fund at the discretion of 
the Inspector , but the general opinion is that the Department should settle the 
course of studies and prescribe the grant in aid rules, leaving the hoard free 
pLav and discretion mother matters, subject to the necessity of treating private 
enterprise with fairness and uniformity It is also suggested by more than 
one witness that the appointment of properly qualified or certificated teachers 
should be made compulsory For the protection of private enterprise, five 
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witnesses advocate legislation. One considers that in order to prevent arbitrary 
action by the Department, the grant-in-aid regulations should bo embodied in an 
Act- a second desires a safeguard against the refusal of committees to make proper . 
provision for education ; while the rest consider that w hether against the Depart- 
"mentor against the boards, tbc protection and encouragement of private enter- 
prise wiU°never be adequately guaranteed unless the legislature prescribes the 
conditions of assistance. In addition to these three objects of legislation, viz., 
the provision of funds, the establishment of boards vested with adequate control, 
and the protection of private enterprise, theio are a few details which in the 
opinion of certain Madias witnesses lequno legislation, such as the desirability 
of rivinf a legal status to bodies or individuals wbo endow college*; tlio pro- 
vision of a pension fund for teachers in private schools, and the registration of v 
''’teachers; tlio application to the purposes of education of any unappiopriated > 
charity funds ; and the maintenance of State colleges and high schools. 


Bombay- — In Bombay, the evidence bearing on tlio necessity for legisla- 
tion deals with four mam subjects — the obligations of municipal committees; 
the functions of Local Boards; the protection of private enterprise; and the 
security of the rights of depressed classes of the community. But in addition 
to these chief proposals there arc three others which demand a passing 
notice. One witness advocates compulsory primary education for the city of 
Bombay. Another recommends a limitation on the extension of higher educa- 
tion by State agency, suggesting at tbc samo time that a minimum should be 
prescubed for each Distuct. A third condemns the operation of tho Indian 
Factories Act of r88i, wheieby children employed in the mills arc kept at 
work continuously from sunnso to sunset, and urges the necessity of pro- 
viding instruction for them during a pait of tlio day. On the broader issues 
there is much similarity between the evidcnco tendered in. Bombay and in 
Madras. It has been generally recommended that municipalities should he 
compelled to provide a school fund for primary education, on the ground 
that it cannot bo fair to make the cost of educating children in towns a charge * 
against the rural community. A re-distnbution of the burden of taxation is 
suggested in order that municipalities may bear their proper share, since a per- 
missive law has been proved by experience to be inoperative. On the under- 
standing that tbc control of primary education, whether aided or wholly 
maintained at the cost of local rates, will henceforth devolve on boards, some 
witnesses have advocated legal protection for missionary and other bodies 
engaged in the woik of education. Others have expressed a fear that the lower 
castes and depressed classes of the community will be debarred from the bene- 
fits of education unless the principle of the admission of all classes of society, 
without distinction of caste or creed, bo emphatically affirmed by the legislature. 
On this subject the Revd, Mr. Hume has given valuable evidence. Lastly, 
legislation is advocated not merely with a view to secure the rights of private 
enterpiiseandof depressed classes, but also to secure the boards against arbitrary 
interference with their financial and administrative controL It is recognised 
that while the State, through its Education Department, must keep a watch 
ovex the action of the boards, it is equally desirable that the law should define 
the rights as well as the duties of the controlling bodies. By such means it is 
hoped that the maximum of freedom and independence will bo left to the 
boards, without the risk either of any serious departure from the policy laid 
down m the educational Despatches or of any infringement of the iustclaimsof 
minorities. J 


^ 1 ?T°’ a1 ' 'T™ 1 ““ K Pression of opinion that municipalities 
should to compelled to pror.de funds more hberally and systematically than 
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hitherto for primary education, no specific suggestions have been made on the 
subject of legislation. As already remarked, there exists at present in that part 
of India no direct connection between local rates and primary education. The 
experience, therefore, gained in other parts of India where it is proposed to 
define by legislation the rights and duties of local hoards, does not at present 
apply to Bengal; and tho omission of any suggestion on the subject need occa- 
sion no surprise. 

* North-Western Provinces and Ondh.— The question of legislation does 
not appear to have occurred to tho majority of tho witnesses iu tho North- 
Vi'cstcrn Provinces and Oudli ; but various suggestions have been mado which 
would require the support of law. One witness would like to sec a central board 
of education created in order to supervise local and municipal boards entrusted 
with education. Tlio Hon’blo Sayyid Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, advocates the 
appointment of a committee charged with tho entire administration of education 
in all vernacular schools of all gradesunder the guidance of an educational Code. 
As to the duties of. municipalities, opinions differ. The Collector of Gorakhpur 
deprecates the imposition on municipal boards of any rule or law prescribing 
a fixed assignment of their revenue to education. The same witness is opposed 
to entrusting such town-boards with any powers over aided middle class insti- 
tutions. On the other hand, a Native witness speaks of the anomaly of the 
rural community contributing to the cost of their schools whilst the towns con- 
tribute nothing. Ho therefore advocates the levy of a compulsory tax on all 
families residing in towns with a population of 20 , 000 . Tho tax, he urges, 
should he adjusted by the people themselves, and should constitute a school 
fund. On the whole, however, there are but few references to legislation in any 
form in the evidence from tho North AVcstcrn Provinces ; though the witnesses 
agree for the most part in suggesting tho transfer of larger powers of control to 
local bodies. 

Punjab. — In the Punjab, there are references to the need for municipal 
contributions and to the advantage of connecting control over primary and in 
some cases secondary education with the general scheme for the extension of 
local self-government. But there are no specific proposals for legislative action. 
Dr. Lcitner advocates the creation of local committees, with village panchayats 
subordinate to thepi, acting under the supervision of a hoard of education. He 
remarks that — “ if necessary, provision can bo made to secure the expenditure in 
“each city of a certain proportion of municipal income upon education.” Both 
he and other witnesses contemplate an educational Code ; hut it is not clear 
whether the Codo is to he sanctioned by law. 

Central Provinces- — In the Central Provinces, certain witnesses advo- 
cated the recognition of the official status of the village committees as the local 
managers of cess schools. Decent legislation in providing for the scheme of self- 
government in the Central Provinces has recognised this principle ; and school 
committees have been made subject to the local boards. The legislature Las also 
provided a remedy against a possible abuse by declaring that the expenditure on 
primary education in each District shall not fall short of the estimated net pro- 
ceeds of the rates levied in the District for the maintenance of such schools. 

650. Conclusions from this Review.- Thus in most Provinces some at- 
tempt at educational legislation, more or less desultory, has been made. In 
Bengal alone lias legislation been excluded from rural districts and restricted to 
municipalities. TVe are of opinion that if any class of education is to be treated 
at all by legishation, it should be treated thoroughly; that it is not sufficient 
to constitute agencies with merely discretionary powers, or dealing with funds. 
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the appropriation of winch to educational purposes is beyond their control, 
that all these scattered provisions, including such suggestions of the witnesses 
as are approved by tbe Local Governments concerned, should be brought into one 
connected and complete system for each Province, not only in. new of securing 
the strict application of funds to the purposes for which they are levied, but as 
an authoritative declaration of policy as to which there is at present much 
uncertainty and consequent want of steady and uniform progress Care must 
bo tah.cn that advantages intended for the poorer and labouring classes be not 
monopolised by the higher classes Local bodies should not be allowed to aid 
higher schools at the expense of funds raised for or assigned to primary schools, 
they should be lequired to levy adequate fees in all schools under their control , 
they should not be allowed to stmt primary schools m such a way as to tend 
to inefficiency Above all, they should give fair play to private enterprise, 
and impartially administer, according to the grant in aid rules, the funds 
entrusted to them Adequate provision should be made for all castes and classes 
of tbe community m proportion to the funds available We think that any 
law which deals with the levy of funds should also deal more precisely than at 
present with their appropriation, that it should no longer he possible for 
Government policy to vary with successive incumbents of high office , that there 
should be a recognised check to any appropriation to one purpose of funds 
primarily raised for another, in short, that there should he some firmer, more 
uniform, and better understood basis of educational policy than at present exists 
One point demands special notice Irom our review of the existmg Law it 
appears that in Bombay a minimum share of local fund income is guaranteed 
by statutory rule for primary education which share, with the Provincial 
assignment to the same purpose, is safe from appropriation to other objects 
and if unspent at the end of the year does not lapse either to the general local 
fund or to Provincial balances On the other hand in N orthern India there is no 
such guarantee against appropriation to other objects, or, jn the case of unspent 
balances, against lapse to Provincial revenues Hence in Bombay, primary 
education has a fund of its own, a distinct revenue, and clear financial rights, 
wlule in Northern India, both the allotment m the first instance andtlio unspent 
balance are dependent on the local administration for the time being We are 
of opinion that the Bombay system in this respect should be umformly adopted 
Such uniformity and the other provisions mentioned above can only be secured 
by legislation This conclusion is strengthened by the fact tfiat at present our 
educational administration is conducted on a dual system of management by the 
DqmtmentMid by local committees , and though we look forward to the gradual 
supersession of departmental schools, at first in the lower giades by aided or 
board schools, and afterwards m the higher grades by aided schools, we arc aware 
that this process must he gradual, and that in the interval some impartial and 
secure basis of common notion, such as legislation alone will provide, should he 
afforded 


651 Basis of the Recommendations of the Commission — The first 
question connected with legislation that came before the Commission was whe 
thci any further and more specific enactment was expedient Ibis was decided 
m the affirmatue at a very early stage of out proceedings, and was affirmed 
in the llecommeudation already stated in Chapter IV to this effect — 
that an attempt be made to secure the fullest possible provision for and eaten 
sion of inmanj education by legislation suited to the circumstances of each 
Province lhc grounds of this decision were bnefly as follows (i) Hitherto 
the State has mainly relied for the extension of education upon departmental 
effort or upon voluntaiy effort But the former is odiously limited by financial 
considerations and is therefore inadequate to the need, while it moreoier ten Is 
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dealing with the whole subject, c\cn of primary education, would he a matter 
of extreme difficulty and absolute novelty in India, and therefore should bo 
undertaken tentatively and with caution Were the Commibsion to assent to 
a proposal so limited, a measure might probably bo elaborated in such detail 
as at least to combme existing executive orders of principle, and bo to form 
a basis capable of ready adaptation by tlic Local Government concerned to 
the circumstances of each Piovmce Successful legislation in the matter of 
primary education might bo a proper prcludo to extended legislation affecting 
higher education , but any failure in a largo measure might discredit the whole 
scheme, so that the plea of extending the project would probably be the best 
method of opposing it (2) The basis of all legislation is necessity, or ex- 
pediency so strong as for practical purposes to bo equivalent to necessity But 
the relation of the State to the community in the matter of primary education 
differs from that in higher education In the former, tho State must do most 
where there is least local effort , in tho latter the converse is the case In the 
former, State action, more or less extended according to ability and available 
funds, has been held and declared to be necessary and on a par with the main* 
tenance of order or the repression of crime In tho Latter, State action, however 
desirable, is not necessary or in the same sense and to the same extent expe- 
dient (3) Whatever views may be held as to tlio relative claims of primary 
and higher education upon State aid and funds, it must bp admitted that the 
Provincial grant has not as yet in any Province been, in proportion to the 
need, so largely available for primary as for higher education On the 
contrary, authority might be adduced to show that at least in one Prov- 
ince, the Punjab, piimary education was declared to be a matter of only 
local concern, Provincial funds being neccssarilj concentrated on the smaller * 
and more practicable task of providing higher education for the comparatively 
few who require it This, in the opinion of the minonty, certainly was the 
traditional and reiterated view of tlio authorities in Bengal winch gave so 
strong and decided a bias to their educational policy until 1 868 But it was 
one mam object of the Despatches of 1854 and 1859, as explained m the Des- 
patch of 24th December 1863, and still moroclcaily m that of 25th April 1S64, 
that “ as far as possible,” the revenues of the State are to bo directed to the 
great mass of the people, who certainly only require at most primary education 
This view is confirmed by the Despatch of 26th May 1870, which pronounced 
its approval of the principle that Government expenditure should be “mainly 
“ devoted ” to elementary education for the masses of the people The most im- 
portant declaration of the views of the Government of India on the need and 
claims of primary education will be found in the letter to the Government of 
Bengal of the 25th April 1868, already cited in Chapter IV, which, on the above 
grounds, insisted on more being done than heretofore for the education of 
the masses Lastly, in the orders constituting our Commission, the extension 
of elementary education for the masses was declared to bo the main object 
to which our enquiries were to be directed Hence there seemed to be 
authority from both the Home and Supreme Governments that more should 
be done than heietofore for primary education, and the minority held that 
while tins object could only be uniformly and satisfactorily secured by 
legislation there was no present warrant to go farthei (4) Again, on 
financial grounds, it was argued that funds for primary education m every 
Province of India, except Bengal, are chiefly derived from local tax- 
ation If the administration of this income is to be entrusted to numerous 
local bodies, some control is required for the sake of uniform administration, 
and such control will best be secured by an Act If the control be left ) 
to discretion, it will vary both m character and in force, thus ravolv- 
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in" not only different policies, but degrees of interference varying probably 
•ndtli the controlling officer for tbo time being. On the other hand, the 
funds for secondary and higher education will in .most Provinces still 
be administered by a central Department under Government, which may 
be unwilling to tie its own bands, as there is less necessity for limiting a 
control which is centralised and not diffused over numerous small agencies- 
Moreover, tlio local fund itself is or may become guaranteed by existing 
law or rulo for expenditure on primary education as a permanent fund not 
capable of reduction in times of financial pressure. "With a permanent fund 
to worlc on, legislation can define and prescribe the methods of expendi- 
ture. But the fund for higher education is liable to be affected by financial 
considerations which cannot bo foreseen. Legislation for the administration of 
funds cannot be more secure than the foundation of the funds themselves. 
Granted that the local fund is a fixed quantity, and that it is not capable of 
diversion without breach of faith from primary education, there seem peculiar 
reasons for giving to the administration of this fund the strength of legal 
support. (5) Again, the problems involved in legislating for primary educa- 
tion are comparatively simple ; those involved in secondary education are very 
complex. Por instance, a large portion of any Act for secondary education 
would necessarily deal with grants-in-aid. The Madras evidence shows that 
a few higher schools in that Province at one time saved a large surplus from 
grants fixed at a rate which, as the measure of self-support increased, came 
to exceed their requirements. It is one thing for the State to assist education, 
another thing for it to apply the public revenues to enrich one section 
of the educational field when there is so much destitution in another. It 
* becomes necessary to adjust the scale of grants to the circumstances of each 
period as well as of each Province, and no Act could attempt to do that. 
If the law be too precise, it will defeat its object ; if piecision be not an object 
there is no call for legislation. (6) Lastly, the numerous boards mil require 
legislation in older to define tlieir rights and duties and the limits of 1 their 
responsibility as trustees to Government fortl.o public funds entrusted to them. 
Legislation is in this view necessary to protect the baud, as well 1 as the public. 
There is also a third party, viz., those who do not subscribe to the fund, but u ho, 
like the boards, arc engaged in managing schools and n hose claims to assistance 
it is desirable to define. There are complaints that a central Department 
has ’not always ‘done justice to private agency, and such complaint, will 
increase when new and numerous local bodies are enWe \ 
that may bo used either in assisting private enterprise or in crushing it 

ou, A 

™atedTgllatL Pr °or r rim,ry education, only one las recommended it for 
M»her schools, for which the grant-in-aid rules have either actually si^ 
Heed or can he made to suffice by executive order mthout law ; lmt the 
grant-te-aid system has been demonstrated to he unequal to the full . exien. 
Sou of primary education, because voluntary effort fails .where lt,s mos 
needed. Henci not only on general considerations but also m view of actua 
experience in India, the minority urge the restnetron of leg.slat.on, at all 
events at first, to primary education. 

' 6 53. Arguments of the Majority of -the : Commission.-On the other 

handle majority of the Commission, m support of the Itecommendatious as 
they now staid, urged that if it ho gmntrf that separate legislation .was ncees- 
( sary, it should cover the whole field of education. Some maintained that 
separate legislation was not necessary, beeauso tlio local Self-Government 
would probably do all that is reguired. Bat rf anything leyond this was »- 
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tempted the majority agreed that legislation should not he confined to primary 
education Tor instance, some legal validity should ho given to the grant- 
in-aid Code, so that the notion of tho Department might be controlled, and 
aided institutions of overy class protected from capricious interference with 
their grants. It was also thought desirable that the Director and the Ins- 
pectmg officers of the Department should have a legal status and statutory- 
powers, so as to define the extent and limits of tlicir authority over aided 
and other institutions, their teachers and managers, points which were now 
fiequently involved in doubt. It was further stated that in most countries of 
Europe, higher education as well as lower was provided for by law or ordi- 
nance Dor tho promotion of higher education there was even greater need 
in India than in Western countries ; without it m this country there was no 
possibility of either intellectual or material advancement, and for India it was 
not so much a luxury as a bare necessity. As to the assumption which lful 
been made that State action in tho matter of primary education was on a par 
with the* maintenance of order or the repression of crime, it was contended 
that the protection of life and property was as old as society, while popular 
education was the growth of the present century only Moreover, one object 
of legislation would he to control the Department and prevent arbitrary action 
with reference not to one class of schools but to all Hence, for the Com- 
mission to declare that primary education uas tho only part w ortli legislat- 
ing about, and that higher education might be left to tako care of itself, would 
be injurious to the country and its progress, and would arouse grave and well- 
founded apprehension in the minds of the people, who looked to the Despatches 
of 1854 and 1859 as guaranteeing the continued* support of the Government 
not only to pnmary but to higher education. Tho Commission had already 
declared that an attempt should he made to extend primary education by legisla- 
tive means ; and those who were in favour of thus limiting the scopo of legisla- 
tion explained one of their objects to be that, in case of financial pressure, any 
reduction might affect schools of the higher sort first. The wish of the 
majority, however, was that secondary as well as pnmary education should 
continue to receive the fostering caro of the State. The relative claims of 
elementary and of advanced education were, and were likely to remain, an 
open question But how ever great might bo the noed of legislating in favour 
of primary education, the Commission had declared by a large majority “ that 
“ while the strenuous efforts of the State should now bo directed in a still 
"larger measure than heietofore to the improvement and extension of tho ele- 
" mentary education of tho masses, it is no less essential to tbn welfare of the 


"community that provision he made for the maintenance and development 
“ of colleges and sohools of the higher class.” Even a proposal to substitute 
the word “ encouragement'’ for the word “ maintenance ” in tho above dcolara- 
tlon had been thown out by a large majority. Further, the whole tenor of 
the debates that took place on the 14th and 21st of February, and on the 2nd, 
12th, and 13th of March 1883, showed clearly the mind of the majority of the 
Commission, and their determination that secondary education should not bo 
sacrificed or subordinated to primary. It was no doubt vight and proper to 
make strenuous efforts to improve and extend the elementary education of the 
masses; hut the time might come when legislation would he required in an 
equal degree for the protection of secondaiy education ; and the best way of 
providing against encroachments from any quarter was to deal with the whole 
WrwL f-, i Sl t n . m 3 Uberal aud com P r ehcnsive spirit. Great stress 
received* 1 the minority on certain Despatches of the Secretary of State, 
12 t , th T 0f 1854 and ,S 59 But the Despatches of the 

^ ' 86 4 . ^ch had hs P ea q „o« in 
ii „ nerai principle that the resources of the State should bo 
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mainly applied to tl.o assistance ot those who could not he expected to help 
themselves, Trent just as far as the earlier Despatches and no farther. The 
letter of the Government of India to the Government of Bengal, dated 25th 
April 1868, was not, it was urged, a published letter, nor had it been brought 
before the Commission. It formed part of a discussion which had been described 
in the Bengal Provincial Report as “ the cess-controversy between the Supreme 
“and the Provincial Government.” The issue of this controversy is given 
at length in paragraphs 107-109 of the Bengal Provincial Report. The Des- 
patch of the 26th Hay 1870 was also an unpublished Despatch. One of its 
declared objects was to impress upon the Government of India the greatest 
caution in withdrawing from the support of colleges in Bengal ; and it urged, 
among other reasons, the inability of the students to pay for their own educa’ 
tion. It was therefore contended that some better, authority than those 
quotations must he shown before the majority could accept a new interpreta- 
tion of the only general educational Despatches, those of 1854 and 1859. 
The only interpretation of those Despatches which the Commission could accept 
was that to which it had come after lengthened discussion, and winch Was 
embodied in the first twelve paragraphs of Chapter VIII. 


654. Recommendations. — While our Recommendations represent the 
almost unanimous com ict ion that some legislation is necessary for the proper 
control of primary education, they only afford an indication rather than an out- 
line of the scope and character of the legislative action required. The details 
must be decided ?jy each Province for itself in consideration of its own needs and 
circumstances. Moreover, the Recommendations reflect the conflict of views 
which we have detailed at length in justice to the prolonged discussion they 
excited and to the minority who still bold that what is now recommended is in 
excess or present requirements. A glance at the Recommendations as they 
stand will show that they are divided into two groups. The first nine refer to 
all clashes of institutions controlled or managed by municipal or rural boards. 
They require a school area or district to be defined by law and to be 
placed under a school hoard with defined powers and responsibilities in respect 
of all schools controlled or aided by it. The Act will declare what funds are 
to be administered by the boards and in what way, and how they are to he ac- 
counted for. These nine Recommendations are concerned with such education, 
whether primary or secondary, as is placed under the control of local boards ; 
and so far as primary education is concerned are the complement of the Recom- 
mendation originally adopted under the primary heading.* It will be noticed 
tliat the eighth Recommendation not only deals with such education as is placed 
under the control of school hoards, but also provides for the yearly revision by 
Government of the existing supply of schools of every class placed under such 
hoards, and for the increased supply, whether by the agency of the boards or 
otherwise, as the Government may direct, of any class of schools that may be 
found deficient. The ninth Recommendation was originally drawn up to form 
a part of those which follow it ; hut by the introduction of the words “ by 
“municipal and local boards,” an addition which was carried only by the casting 
vote of the Chairman, it has on the one hand been brought into connection with 
the Recommendations preceding it, and, on the other, been rendered Irreconcil* 
able with the tenth Recommendation relating to matters with which local and 
municipal hoards have no direct concern. The remaining Recommendations, 
forming the second group, embody the views of the majority in favour of tho 
extension of legislation to higher education. These Recommendations contem- 
plate legal sanction to a Code intended to regulate the internal organisation and 

* That an attempt be made to secure tie fullwt possible picnaum for, and extension of, primary edncat.oa 
by legislation suited to tbe circumstames of each Province. 
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external relations ot tlio Education Department, nit!, power reserved to rack 
local Government to cancel and modify tlio provisions of tlio Code. A refer, 
ence to the proceedings of tlio Commission will sliow that the leading or tenth 
Recommendation was carried liy a very narrow majority, and that the Commit- 
tee appointed to draw up tho Commission’s Report was instructed to bring the 
divergent views into tho best coherence that could he agreed upon. The Com- 
mittce have, however, thought it best to give the fullest representation oi the 
conflictin'- views and to leave tho authoritative decision on all points to Govern, 
raent. Our Recommendations are that : — 

(1) — the duties of Municipal and Local Boards in controlling or assisting 

schools under their supervision be regulated by local enactments 
suited to the circumstances of each Province : 

(2) — the area of any municipal or rural unit of local self-government 

that may now or hereafter exist he declared to ho a school-district, 
and school-boards be established for the management and cottfrol 
of schools placed under their jurisdiction in each such district - . 

(3) — the control of each school-board over all schools vvitlun the said 

school-district be subject to the following provisions : — 

(а) that it he open to the Local Government to exclude any school, or 

any class of schools, other than schools of primary instruction 
for boys, from tlio control of such school-hoard ; 

(i) that any school which is situated in the said school-district, and 
which receives no assistance either from the board or the 
Department, continue, if the managers so desire it, to be in- 
dependent of the control of the 6chool-board ; 

(c) that the managers of any institution which receives aid either 

from the board or tbe Department continue to exercise in regard 
to such institution full powers of management, subject to such 
limitations as the Local Government may from time to tune 
impose as a condition of receiving aid ; 

(d) that the school-board may delegate to any body appointed by itself 

or subordinate to it any duties in regard to any school or cla«s 
of institutions under its control which it thinks fit so to 
delegate : 

(4) — the Local Government declare from time to time what funds con- 

stituting a school-fund shall ho vested in any school-board for 
educational purposes, and what proportion of such school-fund 
shall be assigned to any class of education : 

(5) -— it be the duty of every school-board — 

(a) to prepare an annual budget of ite income and expenditure; 

(fi) to determine what schools shall be wholly maintained at the cost 
of the school-fund, what schools are eligible for grants-in-aid, 
and which of them shall receive aid ; 

(c) to keep a register of all schools, u hetker maintained at the cost 

of public funds or aided or unaided, which are situated in its 
school-district; 

(d) to construct and repair school-houses or to grant aid towards their 

construction or repair ; A 

(e) generally to carry out any other o£ the objects indicated in the 

various Recommendations of the Commission, which in the 
opinion of the Local Government can best he secured by legis- 
lative enactment, or by rules made under the Act : , 

(б) — the appointment, reduction of salary, or dismissal, of teachers in 
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schools maintained by the hoard bo left to the school-board; pro- 
vided that the said hoard shall he guided in its appointments hy 
any rules as to qualifications which may he laid down from time 
to time by the Department ; and provided that an appeal shall lie 
to tho Department against any order of dismissal or reduction of 
salary : » 

(7) — an appeal lie to tho Department against any order of a hoard in 

regard to such matters as the Local Government shall specify : 

(8) — every school-board bo required to submit to the Local Government 

through the Department an annual report of its administration, 
together with its accounts of income and expenditure, in such 
form and on such date as shall be prescribed by the Local Gov- 
ernment ; and thereon the Local Government declare whether the 
existing supply of schools of any class, of which the supervision 
has been entrusted to such board, is sufficient to secure adequate 
proportionate provision for tho education of all classes of tho 
community ; and in the event of the said Government declaring 
that the supply is insufficient, it determine from what sources and 
in what manner the necessary provision of schools shall be 
made: 

(9) — it ho incumbent upon every Local Government or Administration 

to frame a Code of rules for regulating the conduct of education 
hy municipal and local hoards in the provinces subject to such 
Local Government or Administration : 

(10) —such Code shall define and regulate — 

(а) the internal mechanism of tho Education Department in regard 

to direction, inspection, and teaching ; 

(б) the external relations of the Department to private individuals 

and public bodies engaged in tho work of education ; 

(c) the scope, functions, and rules of the system of grants-in-aid ; 

( d ) the character of any special measures for the education of classes 

requiring exceptional treatment ; 

(e) the scope and divisions of the annual report upon the progress of 

public instruction, together with the necessary forms of returns 

(11) —power be reserved to the Local Government from tune to time to 

add to, cancel, or modify the provisions of the said Code : 

(12) — the Code bo annually published in the official Gazette in such a 

form as to show separately all articles which have been cancelled 
or modified and all new articles which have been introduced since 
the publication of the last edition. 
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G 55 Introductory Division of the Subject — Iu the present Chapter 
we shall give ashoit account of the chief sources of revenue from which Ddu 
rational funds are supplied and of the manner m which they are applied to 
different classes of education With this object, we shall (i) show in what 
proportion provincial local and municipal revenues severally contribute to 
the total cost of tile schools and colleges with which our Report deals TVe 
shall describe the system of provincial assignments and the changes made in 
lecent years undei which the Local Governments have been given greater 
authority over the funds placed at tlieir disposal for promoting education 
llie administration of local and mumdipal funds, and the treatment of fees, 
will also be explained We shall (2) examine the distribution of cxpendi 
ture from puhlio funds, consisting of provincial, local and municipal grants 
not only over the whole Sold of education, whether collegiate, secondarv 
01 primal y, hut also among the various agencies at work This part of 
our enquiry will throw light upon the mam question referred to the Com 
™5 S1 ™ m follo " ln S fr °m the ordeis of the 3rd February 

1SS2I The Government holds that the different branches of public rnstruc- 
, t ‘ 0n s, '°" u ’ l£ r°f lbl e ra0 'e forward together, and with more equal step 
, ‘ ba “ bltbert ° “uG ‘he principal object, tberefore of the enquiry of the 
, 2“ f m o' SS ' 011 sbould , be ‘ Ue rresei11 ' 8t ,te ot c| ementary education through 
‘and innZlr' -w? i le “ e ^ ns hy which this can everywhere he extended 
i , ,, P , , 6 3 la ( 3 ) enlarge the scope of our enquiry so as to 

of tht ™mm!° r xpend | Ur0 r aPOU0lIUCatl0n ° f 6 ° rU antl f ° r aU Masses 

bee!? re™ T T? the nmo Pr °™eos of India whose history has 
l “ !"T m part « 0t ° ur Keport " dl ‘hrow •« light upon the 
We ShallT msu ®“ encjr o£ tbe provision made from public funds for education 
r«Sr P^,r h^F^^onoftbepubborevenueJi, devoted to education 
leeremtfon anfevte me ° f , °" r contemplate tbe more liberal 

motberwavs and n81 ° Q 0 P nv ate enterpnse, as well as increased expenditure 
md ttosl ma'de ?n l T 1 ™,? b etwcen ‘ho assignments made m one Province 
mesent ex^reT « ■“ “ able GoTCra -”“t to determine where the 
merged ^ At t « T ” Md frMn ' rbat 50urcra o£ revenue it may bo 
uniformity ‘° ^ “ 

™ parts JSTsS u 3 a? 
which wilTtenoticed.^rc ” Ha" d tba of system, 

of identical considerations and thft due to the different treatment 

profitably appbed by another CIp “ mc e ° £ Province maybe 

qnmt ifcrenc^totlie tbla 0ba P ter we shall male fre 

issigned for the umpos!,? of P L ° i r In that we include funds 
revenues ProvwoJ revenues^ L ^ rJa 7 rom°™ Clal ', IOCa1 ’ “ d mUraC1I,!l1 

made available for expenditure « j ? general Nation and are 
finncia] arnEgements with flip s, ° lscr ^ tlon ^ocal Go-vernments, under 
the S rreD3C Government, Minch Mill presently 
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be described In the Statistical Tables appended to tins Iteport the funds 
devoted to education from the revenues of the Native States in Bombay aro 
not shown as part of public funds Prom one point of view, in contrast 
with the private funds supplied by the managers of aided or unaided schools 
or by benefactors, they aro public funds but, on tho other hand, they are not 
funds over which British officers exercise any direct control In this Chapter 
they will also he shown separately from those public funds which arc mainly 
raised by taxation from British subjects Local funds arc, m most Provinces of 
India, rates or cesses levied on the land under the sanction of law, while m 
other*, as in tho Hudarabad Assigned Districts, they are collected under the 
sanction of Government as part of the settlement of the land revenue Their 
constitution and administration will bo described in a subsequent paragraph 
Municipal funds arc granted by the vote of Municipal Committees out of the 
proceeds of the town rates lowed under the various municipal taws Besides 
these public funds, tho cost of education is met from “fees” and “other 
“ sources ” Pees Jiaid m departmental institutions are credited to the funds 
at whose cost such institutions arc maintained Such fees might therefore he 
classed as public funds, hut they are essentially local resources and afford a 
valuable indication of the amount of self help available for tho extension of 
education They are accordingly distinguished in this Chapter from other 
funds, and shown in a separate column, together with all other fee receipts 
returned as bemg levied m aided or inspected institutions Tho heading " other 
“sources” includes all educational funds, which aro neither supplied from tho 
public purse nor from the fees paid by pupils They represent endowments 
and popular subscriptions, as well as the private expenditure returned to the 
Department as incurred by privato bodtes in tho maintenance of colleges and 
schools under tlicu: management 


657 Elimination of certain Charges — The total cost of education from 
all sources in 1881-82, so far as it is known to the Department m the nine Prov- 
inces whoso educational operations have been reviewed, was Ks 1 ,§2, 15, 169 
This expenditure represents not merely tho cost of those institutions with wbteh 
our Iteport is concerned, amounting to Its 1,61,10,282, hut also the cost of 
educating Europeans and Eurasians, and the expenditure on technical and 
professional colleges and schools It includes, moreover, not merely all public 
expenditure, hut also that which is reported to have been incurred by private 
managers The enquiries of the Commission were expressly limited by the 
exclusion from their review of technical institutions whether legal, medi- 
cal or engineering, which were not merely classes attached to institutions 
for general education, and of measures for the education of Europeans 
and Eurasians The total expenditure on the former institutions in 1881-82 
amounted to Its 8,86 227, and on the latter to Its 12,18 660 , so that the total 
expenditure on tho branches of education with wlueli the Commission, is 
directly concerned amounted to Its 1,61,10 '*82 This amount includes, it is 
tiue, the greater portion of University expenditure but since the functions of 
the University as an examining body affect not merely colleges but lugh schools, 
it is proper to include it here, notwithstanding the fact that the D eneral 
working of the Universities 13 excluded from our enquiries The expenditure, 
therefore, which we have now to analyse amounts to Rs i, 6 i,io, 28 z, that 
is to 88 44 per cent of the total educational expenditure incurred in the nine 
Provinces of India m the year ending 31st March 1882 

658 Incidence of Expenditure on public and other Eunfo— The 
following Statement shows the chief sources which supplied the expenditure of 
Rs 1,61,10,282 Wo shall explain briefly the operations of the Department 

143 
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ivith respect to these sources of revenue. We shall then compare the 
provision of funds made in the various Provinces of India, and show the 
relation which public expenditure bears to the proceeds of fees and to the cost 
incurred from other sources. 


Statement showing the sources of educational Expenditure in 1881-82. 


Pi onsets 

Provincial 

Ceu or 
Local rates 

Municipal 

fronts 

Total Public 
Funds 

Bombay 

revenues 

Feet 

Otbtr 

G.urn 

Torn, 

• 

1 

3 

4 

£ 

6 

7 

• 

9 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

R« 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Madras . 

7.7S®42 

545 240 

77.166 

13,97,448 


9.44 776 

6,52483 

29,94,707 

Bombay s 

9.23433 

7.63099 

80423 

17,71,800 

4,92,876 

445.753 

2,36,258 

29,48,747 

Bengal 

22.63 S37 

9883 

24497 

22,07,917 

... 

20,80,380 

1 1,80,998 

55,59,295 

North Western Provinces 
and Oudh . . 

8,59.5*2 

S97S4I 

49,829 

15,00,882 

.. 

86,324 

2,62,366 

18,55,672 

Punjab . 

501.637 

449.262 

144,422 

10,95,321 


1,08796 

248 439 

14,42,658 

Central Provinces 

3 50,88(5 

242456 

33475 

5,18,517 


33.236 

86,071 

6,35,824 

Assam 

>47371 

56472 

360 

1,04,203 


57.636 

49709 

3,01,648 

Coorg 

I3.*30 

7.063 


20,293 


2.224 

220 

22,737 

Haidarabad Assigned Du 
tnet* 

2 34 582 

87482 

>477 

3.23,441 

... 

26,881 

974 

3,61,288 

I»»u (nine Provinces) 

60.64,135 

2648 298 

411.449 

01,23,882 

1 92,876* 

37,86,006 

27,07,518 

1,61,10,282 


• Including Rs S0.90J fur Inapeet on 
t Excluding Native Statu contribution! ihown In column 8 


. . 659 ' Pr?vmcial Funds.—Prior to .870, the Indian local Governments 
1 1V f ! e financial responsibility for education or for any other 

branch of tlio admmistration. AU revenues were paid into the Imperial treasury 
d» WW n° f 41,0 1 “ I,enal Govcmment,aud the money so collected was annually 
s difforcilt ^ Governments for the various 

rTnTrlf ^ . e “.T estimatra - which wore submitted by them to the 

r f ““Government of India The local Governments 
as the control of ttf i,. 3 * 6 ’ or mtercst > in increasing the revenues, inasmuch 
nub lie mtahl lh m V “ ™ strict, ) r centralised. No single item of the 

StaaSe H “ ,e , mc . reased "iihout Imperial sanction nor could the 

Wsllttedf^ = d without8uch sanction, urdessareappropriation of 
Sme ac“n? On TV, 'V of was made to another hid of the 

ear„ddure f or J ■ ,? T baIld ' tho Loral Governments had a been interest in 

Simato ^ h ° 'T ° f a iwogressivo administration afforded a 

prtaarilv sncS.Beo“ ( C0,1S !, f Tlw ’ while those which were 

th/prelderr/bcfort' i°°hed only, or mainly, to their own needs, 

admittedly imnerFeet JoT ^ ^atroiling outhonty was how best to apply, oa 

claims of quit/indefinite evtenshm ‘sOT 7 T*' rC ’' enU0 multir,ic J 
interests led, as was stated . S .? h a system of conflicting objects and 

vevatious supervision on’ the P" ‘''o “no band, and to minute and 

desenbod as ft scramble fnr <1, , ,. cr ’ culminated in what was well 

•he loudest un“ c I;X :l ^ T^ i V rUC,1 ‘"W* “'arc fell to 
tint iu the case of an/ untoresce/di^t; A ^ dcfoct “ 11,0 system "T 
ter, such as war or famine, affecting the 
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finance of India, education in common with all other branches of the adminis- 
tration deriving support from the public treasury was liable to suffer from a 
sudden and unexpected withdrawal of funds. An arrangement so obviously 
defective naturally aroused criticism and a desire for reform, and accordingly a 
remedy was devised m 1870, when Lord Mayo adopted a measure of facial 
decentralisation which, with important modifications and developments intro- 
duced in 1877-78 and 1881-82, is still in forco. 


It would be beyond tbo scope of this report to discuss this measure ex- 
cept in its effect upon education. It [is sufficient to say that in all the large 
Provinces of India, education, with eight other Departments, was made over in 
1871 to the Local Governments, together with the departmental receipts, and a 
lump sum assigned to each of them for the administration of the Departments so 
transferred. In tho Resolution of December 1870 giving effect to these arrange- 
ments the conditions under which the transfer of education was made were thus 
described: — ■** Although no law exists upon the subject of education, the policy 
.Bi.a 49, dated 19th July ism " ot Qoremment has been declared and pre- 

*, 7th April 1650 “scribed in Despatches* from the Secretary of 

” 5 “ * ^th au thority of which, and of the rules 

“sanctioned by the Government of India reganl- 
“ ing grants-in-aid and other matters of general principle, is not affected by this 
“ Resolution.” It may bo noticed that tho Despatches and orders regarding 
education were not specified, but cited cn bloc, and that no hard-and-fast line 
► was drawn between thc'matters of principle to be reserved, and those of detail 
to ho left to the discretion of the Local Governments. Tho scheme initiated m 
1871 was financially incomplete, and its defect was that it admitted of little 
expansion of revenue. The grant made to supplement receipts was barely 
sufficient todnaintain in efficiency the services transferred, and it left no mar- 
gin for .progress or improvement. In 1877 Lord Mayo's scheme received an 
important development. Not merely wcie other departments of expenditure 
handed over to the Local Governments, but certain revenues capable of steady 
expansion under careful local management were similarly transferred. Educa- 
tion has always been, and to a greater or less extent always must be, a spending 
department. Its position was not therefore directly affected by the changes of 
1877. Still it participated indirectly in the benefits then conferred. The 
Education Department in each Province looked for its annual grant to its 
own Government on the spot. Except on certain fixed conditions in times of 
financial disaster, such as war or famine, affecting Imperial revenues, this 
grant was independent of ordinary financial risks. It was therefore on the 
whole secure; and, moreover, it was given hy a Government which had 
unfettered discretion in spending its revenues and was in close communication 
with its own Education Department. But hitherto the Local Government 
had not possessed adequate means for increasing its educational grant. The 
orders of 1877 supplied those means. "When the arrangements made in 1877 
ended in 1882, it was found that the sources of income transferred to the 
Provincial Governments had proved so elastic that the revenue of the last year 
exceeded that of the first year, after all necessary off-sets and deductions, by 
nearly one million pounds sterling. The financial position of education was 
therefore greatly strengthened by tho orders of 1871 and 1877. These remarks 
do not apply to Coorg, or to the Haidarabad Assigned Districts. But in the 
case of the latter tho Resident at Haidarabad has always made liberal provision 
for the wants of education, and a system somewhat analogous to that of a 
provincial assignment has in. recent years been introduced into this Province. 

It is only necessary to complete tins review by a brief reference to tbe 
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orders issued in September 188 1, when the previous arrangements were con. 
firmed, consolidated and extended. .Additional heads of revenue and expen- 
diture were then transferred to tile Local Governments, which were invited to 
make corresponding financial concessions to local bodies and committees of a 
partially non-official character, in view of the introduction of local self-govern- 
ment in those departments, in the successful management of which local 
supervision and care were declared to he specially necessary. Education was 
mentioned as one of these departments, and in order to give effect to the 
views then expressed by the Government of India, legislative measures are 
now under consideration. Hence the present situation is, that, subject to the 
restrictions of 1870 cited above, Local Governments exercise entire control 
over educational charges. The arrangements made with them must be viewed 
as a whole, and although education is not a department in wlucll large savings 
can be effected or the expenses entirely met by the receipts, still a large margin 
of revenue upon the whole contract is left to the Local Governments, and 
the increased provision of funds for education depends upon receipts from other 
departments and the growth of the revenue transferred under other heads. 


660. Local Rates— The creation of local rates is of older date than the 
separate constitution of provincial revenues. By the beginning of the year 1871 
an Provinces of India, except Bengal and Assam, had created local rates for 
expenditure by District or Municipal Boards on purely local wants. In Bengal 
a local cess was subsequently imposed for roads, but no share of it goes to edn- 
uDu 10n 'f Assam iocal rates wore logalrsed in 1879, and education receives a 
s are of them. There is a marked absence of uniformity in India in the treat- 
f Iocal ntes 1 “ Not them India, with tho exception of Bengal, their 
proceeds are first credited to provincial funds, from which a part of them is 
allotted for expenditure on education. Butin Bombay, Bengal and Madras the 

less indenpi u 4 ‘ SlmCt W “^^teral by local bodies more or 

° f ll “ Pnmncial Government; and to this distinct fund all 
Pronn?e d f en4 °' th ° ^ Bom W. however, is the only 

swTof ifa bet f!^ Ch r “ ? “ * turther 8,ep in ‘he education^ 

1 .. -ii , , ' S nlttL the general local fund account. In that Province 

uni revU t J ‘ 7 * r “ le tn h ° ““**‘0 a minimum share of local 

Z v L “ es * 0lmast " 3 w ho are paid from this fund have their pen. 
protected fret ,ame . f™ 11 . the claims of education are fully ' 

Smt sem^tu f t v™ h ,he oIai “ 5 o£ P^lio works or of the other 
great services supplied from the local fund. In other uarts of India edll- 

f ” waSs rlth^netl 

cial revenues. In p & antl m Northern India to provin- 

allotted to education is made°throuwh the^’" 1 ^ it 0,6 S, “ rc ° f loCal 
members are more or less subiect °? n ° 7 ° f the Loml " rteie 

add that local fund revenues, hke tit nmtf T 1 ™ 1 ' “ & onljr neuessary to 
Education has therefore an enniKM prcmncial revenue, are fairly elastic, 
no Province of India, excent Eomlvf C . a “ a . u I )on tlle natural increment, but in 
the force of law. P B ° mb * y * 18 this clai * recognised by rule having 

polities is umform^hrou»lmut ) Tmt* nS, ~itJ^ e fi ? ancial administration of munici- 
hy the legislature before Local nmcipal bodies had been constituted 

cipality Las hept its own seoantp 3 wcre created, and from the first each muni- 
sanction of official authoritv 7>, lf aCC ° U 1 nts ' Municipal budgets require the 
nor the Provincial Government i ntpr t Speakjn ' generally, neither the Supreme 
eres in practice with the discretion allow- 
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cd by the law to Town Boards. The financial accounts of the Government of 
India exclude the revenues and expenditure of municipalities, and thus em- 
phasise their financial independence. Their accounts, however, have been pub- 
lished as an Appendix to the Financial Statement of 1883-84. 'With regard to 
education, there is a further uniformity throughout India . in the fact that the 
law generally allows, hut does not compel, municipalities to provide for edu- 
cation. Quite recently Government has relieved municipalities of certain char- 
ges upon their revenues with a view to enabling them to devote part of their 
income to education and other local wants. But the law at present re main s 
unaltered, and therefore tho Education Department has nowhere hitherto 
acquired any legal claim upon municipal revenues. Including the grants given 
for the education of Europeans and contributions towards technical schools, 
the total assistance rendered by municipalities to education in the nine Prov- 
inces of India in 1881-82 was only Its. 4,33,182, which represented but 2 - 37 
per cent, of the total expenditure on education of all sorts and from all sources. 
The Punjab is tho only Province of India in which municipalities make liberal 
grants to schools. It may bo remarked that the revenue of municipalities is 
even more clastic than that of local funds ; and in the opinion of several wit- 
nesses tho time has arrived when municipalities should be compelled by law to 
contribute more liberally to education. 

662. Fees. — Wc have shown that out of the expenditure of Rs. 1,61,10,282 
incurred upon Education in 1881-82, fees supplied Rs. 37,86,006, or 23’5o per 
cent, of tho whole expenditure. We shall hereafter show the proportion which 
fees hear to contributions from public funds. For the present we shall only 
consider the financial rules which apply to them. In the accounts of the De- 
portment fees arc treated differently according to tho institutions in which they 
are raised. • In departmental institutions more than 1 1 lakhs of rupees were 
raised in fees ; and these fees, except in the Haidarabad Assigned Districts, 
were credited as they wero collected to the funds at whose cost the institutions 
are maintained. In the Haidarabad Assigned Districts the fee-receipts are 
entrusted to the school committees, who spend them, without any budget ar- 
rangements, on prizes and school apparatus. Under this latter system poor 
schools are starved, while rich schools arc in danger of wasting their receipts. 
No efficient control is maintained over the expenditure, and it is said that un- 
spent balances have in some places accumulated. In the rest of India the fee- 
receipts are credited in the public treasury to provincial or local funds as the 
case may be, and in the accounts rendered by the Department at the end of the 
year, they are deducted from the charges against those funds, which are ac- 
cordingly debited with the net cost alone. In aided or inspected institu- 
tions the fees arc the property of the school-managers, and arc not brought 
into the public accounts. University fees arc paid to the credit of the Uni- 
versity fund. A review of the fee-receipts for the last ten years shows that 
they form an increasing income; and in preceding Chapters we have expressed 
our belief that this branch of income is capable of a large increase. 

663 . Other Sources.— We may omit further notice of the ways and means 
of education supplied by Native States in Bombay. These Feudatory. States 
supply the funds required for education, and they borrow the services of 
Inspectors from the Bombay Department in order to supervise the expenditure. 
The increase of the grants now made by them depends entirely upon the 
liberality of the Native Chiefs and upon the influence of the political officers. 
It is only in recent years that the attention of these Chiefs has been turned 
to the subject, and it may ho hoped that, as their revenues increase by careful 
administration, tbev will make a more liberal provision for the education of 
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their subjects. The heading " Other sources,” m the Table of expenditure 
already given, includes subscriptions and donations, endowments, as also the 
private expenditure on aided schools or colleges according to the accounts 
rendered by the managers of such institutions. If private enterprise be mote 
systematically and liberally aided, we may expect that these private resources 
will largely increase. The Department can, however, only indirectly contribute 
to this result by sympathetic and generous treatment of privately managed 
schools-, and we entertain the hope that the adoption of the Recommenda- 
tions recapitulated by us in Chapter VIII will contribute to this result. 

664. Comparative Incidence of Expenditure in various Provinces — 

"We have shown the amounts contributed in 1881-82 from different sources io 
the expenditure of Rs. 1,61,10,282 on such education as is dealt with in this 
Report TTe shall now give a Table to show the different proportions which 
these amounts hear to the total cost of education in each of the nine Provinces 
of India. The statement exhibits great differences of system, which will at 
onee strike the eye. Here it is only necessary to observe tbat it bas always 
been regarded as a sound principle that the assistance rendered from public 
funds should hear some proportion to local resources. Among strictly local 
resources the most important are fees, which afford an index of the effective 
demand for education, and on which we shall presently offer a few special 
remarks. The next in importance are the resources of private managers, and 
the subscriptions and endowments shown in the column headed “ Other sources.” 
Even local funds and municipal contributions, though collected under legal 
sanction, may in one aspect be regarded as coming under the definition of 
local resources, inasmuch as they represent local effort, which though now no 
longer voluntary was in some Provinces at first supplied without the compul- 
sion of law. But throughout this Report we have treated all funds that are 
raised by compulsory taxation as public funds ; and in support of this practice 
we may add that it is to some extent through official or departmental 
influence that local and municipal rates are applied to the purposes of education.* 
"Whatever view of the character of these funds be taken, the Tables given in 
this Chapter afford the means of making any comparison that may ho desired. 
They show at a glance that no uniform proportion exists between expenditure 
from provincial funds, and tbat from fees or other local resources. So far as 
primary education is concerned, the Government of India, in a Resolution 
No. 63, dated February nth, 1871, published shortly after the decentralisation 
order of 1870, declared its policy in the following terms : “The fact is that pri- 
mary education must be supported both by Imperial funds and by local rates. 
It is not by any means the policy of the Government of India to deny to pri- 
mary schools assistance from Imperial revenues ; but, on the other hand, no sum 
“ that could be spared from these revenues would suffice for the work, and local 
i( ra * es mu st be raised to effect any sensible impression on the masses. This docs 
” not lessen the obligation of Government to contribute as liberally as other 
“demands allow, to supplement the sums raised by local effort. The true policy 
M distribute the Imperial funds, so far as such funds are available, in 

*' proportion to the amount raised by tbe people from each District.” The 
gures given in the statement below, when compared with those which will be 
given hereafter, show that the principle of some fixed ratio between provincial 
grants and local resources has not been maintained throughout India. 'With 
, *° ** 10 % ure3 * or Haidarabad Assigned Districts, attention must be 
called to tbe remarks made in Chapter IV, where it is explained tbat the whole 

"T”" 1.“ 0t Bhown » local fund expenditure on education, but that 

part 01 it is credited to provincial funds and shown as provincial expenditure. 
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Table shotting the Proportion of educational Expenditure in 1881-82 borne 
by each Source of lie venue. 
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23 5° 
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665- Fees — Tho different proportion in which fees contribute to the cost of 
education is very marked. Not only does the proportion vary considerably 
between Province and Province, but it varies between one class of institution 
and another. In the Central Provinces it might be expected that fee-receipts 
would he small, but in tho North-Western Provinces it is remarkable that with 
a public expenditure which supplies 8 i per cent, of the whole cost of education, 
not 5 per cent, of tho cost is paid by fees. Bombay stands in marked con- 
trast with Madras. In tho former Presidency, with a public expenditure 
amounting to 6 o per coat., or if tbo contributions from Native States are 
included to nearly 77 per cent, of tbe whole cost of education, only 15 per 
cent, is met hy foes ; hut in Madras, wliilo public funds pay less than half the 
cost of all schools, fees contribute nearly one-third. In Bengal the proportion 
borne by fees is still more satisfactory. It must be remembered that in Prov- 
inces where primary, education is mainly supplied by indigenous or other 
aided schools the cost to public funds is less, and the proportion of expendi- 
ture borne hy fees is consequently greater than in Provinces where schools for 
tho masses aro wholly maintained at tho cost of local and provincial revenues. 
Turning now to tho different classes of institutions to which the foe receipts 
throughout India are credited, wo find that tho proportion of 23 ^ per cent, 
shown in the Table is thus distributed. Departmental institutions raise in fees 
6 9 per cent, of the whole expenditure upon education in India, aided schools 
raise nearly 13 per cent., and unaided schools under inspection 2*7 per cent ; 
while the remainder is chiefly derived from University fees. 

666- The Distribution of Public Expenditure. — ■'We now enter upon the 
second part of our enquiry. The distribution of the expenditure from public 
funds among tlio various classes of education is a matter of even greater 
importance than the amount of those funds. The following table shows what 
proportion of the public grant from ( 1 ) Provincial, ( 2 ) Local, and ( 3 ) Munici- 
pal funds respectively was devoted in each Province to collegiate/ secondary, 
and primary education. We think it needless to offer any detailed comments 
upon the Table, which is of itself suffioient to show that no uniform distribu- 
tion of public funds exists throughout India. But we call attention to the 
remarks made in Chapter IV nnder the head of “ Claims of primary Education 
“ upon public Funds,” and to tbe account there given of tho discussion which 
took place at our meeting of February 14 th, 1883 . The Commission finally 
adopted the Recommendation that “ primary education he declared to be that 
“ part of tho wholo system of public instruction which possesses an almost 
“ exclusive claim upon local funds set apart for education, and a large claim 
“on provincial revenues.” The following Table shows how far the principle 
thus asserted is at present carried out in practice. 
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667. Distribution of Public Funds according to Educational Age* 
c | es _ A further analysis of the expenditure fiom public funds upon eduea 
tion in the year 1 88 1 82 will throw light upon the question of the develop 
ment of private enterprise In Chapter TUI we have shown in what Trov- 
inces of India little has yet been done for encouraging aided schools m 
preference to departmental schools We shall not, therefore, attempt any 
analysis of the provincial figures But if the total expenditure in the nine 
Provinces from public funds, amounting to Rs 91,23,882 in 1881 82, be traced 
m its application to each class of agency, it will be found that 29 92 per cent 
was devoted to indirect charges, such as the Universities, direction, ^inspection 
scholarships, and other miscellaneous charges, from which all branches of eduea 
tional activity derived benefit while 70 08 per cent went to meet the direct 
charges of ma intaining or assisting educational institutions Departmental 
colleges and schools lecaived 49 94 per cent , and institutions under private 
management received 20 14 per cent of the public expenditure stated above 
Of the share thus given to departmental institutions, provincial revenues paid 54 
per cent , and local and municipal funds 40 and 6 per cent respectively while 
the assistance rendered to private enterprise from public funds was distributed 
m the ratio of 77 per cent from provincial revenues, and 17 and 6 per cent 
from local and municipal funds respectively As the statistical Tables 3a and 3c 
appended to this Report show a different percentage, it is necessary to observe 
that the figures here analysed represent the public expenditure on those institu- 
tions alone with which our Report deals, and not on all classes of education 


668 Total educational Expenditure in India— We have hitherto 
confined our attention to the expenditure incurred upon those classes of insti- 
tutions with which our Report has been concerned We now enter upon the 
third division of the present Chapter We have to examine certain complaints 
which have been made regarding the insufficiency of the ways and means of 
education as provided from public funds In order to do this, we shall compare 
the total expenditure upon all classes of education, as shown in the departmental 
accounts, with the revenues of the public funds which have supplied it We 
shall take into consideration the expenditure on the education of Europeans and 
Eurasians, as well as the co«t of technical schools and colleges lhe public 
expenditure hitherto considered amounts, as shown in the Table already given, 
to Rs 91,23,882, but that with which we shall now deal is an expenditure of 
Rs 1,01,82 684, which represents the cost to public funds of all education in 
the nine Provinces whose history has been reviewed This expenditure is arrived 
at after deducting the fees received m departmental institutions, and after in- 
cluding the cost of buildings and of all other charges, such as the cost of 
medical colleges, which properly belong to education It excludes, however, 
as all Tables of expenditure given in our Report do, the charges incurred by the 
State on account of pensions and gratuities to educational officers Including 
fees and the funds expended from endowments and from all other sources 


independent of the estate, the total expenditure on education generally amounted 
in 188182 to Rs 1,82,15,169 Of this sum, Rs 1,01,82,684 were supplied 
from public f~nds, that is from provincial, local and municipal fimds together 
We have considered all these funds, which are raised by compulsory taxation, 
as public funds, though there is an obvious distinction between provincial 
revenues which art supplied by the tax paying community of the whole empire, 
and local and municipal funds which are raised and expended locally These 
1 j ®ay» from one point of view, be regarded as a part of local resources, 
a are ca ^ e( * **th by legal enactment, they must somewhat 

reduce the fund from winch voluntary educational effort could be supplied 
licre, as in Bengal, there are no local rates, it is urged that fee contributions 
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largely take their place; and we have already noticed the large percentage of 
the cost of education in that Province which is met by fee-receipts. But, as in 
this. Chapter we have separately shown each source of educational expenditure, 
it will be easy to compare the piovision made in any Province of India from any 
particular source with that which is made in other Provinces. We have, 
however, found it more com enient to treat provincial, local, and municipal 
grants as public funds ; and it may bo observed with reference to all these 
sources of revenue that it rests with the Government to increase their contri- 
butions to education either by altering the law, or by exercising its direct or 
indirect influence over the boards. Local funds are voted by the local hoards, 
hut the Government has power to make bye-laws, and the budgets bf the boards 
require official sanction. The power of municipalities over the town purse is 
greater, but even here the budgets generally require the sanction of Government, 
and the Municipal boards are not indifferent to the advice which they receive 
from the Local Governments. Provincial revenues, as already shown, are at the 
absolute disposal of tbc Local Governments. Por these reasons the three separate 
funds included under the name of public funds aro more or less capable of 
increase, if Government should consider it right to interfere. We shall now 
inquire into the sufficiency of the Bums devoted to education from each of these 
sources, ana in order to throw light on the subject wo shall compare the 
grants made in 1881-82 with the whole revenue of the funds from which they 
wore made. 


669. Comparison of departmental Statistics with tho Imperial Ac- 
counts — It is necessary, at the outset, to explain the inconsistencies which at 
once stiike tho eye on a comparison of the accounts of the Education Depart- 
ments with those given in the Financial Statements annually published by the 
Government of India. Tho two sets of accounts appear at first sight to be irre- 
concileablc. Not only do they differ by very large sums, but the differences 
are not uniform. -In one Province tho departmental accounts show a larger 
expenditure than the Imperial accounts, and in another less. The Imperial 
accounts represent the true statement of receipts and expenditure. The depart- 
mental accounts are to some extent less accurate, because they are compiled soon 
after the end of the year to which they refer, and before the final audit of the 
accounts has taken place. The accounts of India for 1 88 1 -82 do not appear until 
the Estimates for 1 883-84 are published. The departmental reports for 1881-82 
are published about the month of October 1882. To this difference of the 
dates on which the two sets of accounts are rendered, must he attributed 
some part of the discrepancy between the expenditure shown in the departmental 
reports and in the Financial Statement. The discrepancy arising from this cause 
is, however, small, and the main causes for the large discrepancy have yet to be 
explained. Tho accounts of India under the head of Expenditure on Educa- 
tion show both more and less than the departmental accounts. They show 
more, because they show the gross expenditure and do not deduct the receipts 
from fees. They show less, because they adopt an entirely different classifica- 
tion of expenditure. Thus, to take one example, the expenditure on depart- 
mental school-buildings is show a in the accounts of India under Civil buildings, 
but in tho departmental accounts it is included as an educational charge. 
Again, the expenditure on medical schools and colleges is shown in the Imperial 
accounts under the head of Medical Services, while it is included by the 
Department among educational charges. Any occasional agreement between 
the two sets of accounts would be quite accidental, and if it were observed in 
the accounts of one year it would be absent from those of another. Thus., the 
gross expenditure as show n in the Imperial accounts for the three largest Provinces 
of India for 1881-82, charged against Provincial revenues only, and therefore 
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excludm” the charges against local or municipal revenues, contrasts with the 
departmental accounts as follows. The Imperial accounts show a gross educa- 
tional expenditure in Madras from provincial revenues of Es. 10,45,000, while 
the receipts credited to these revenues were Es. 1 ,68, 000. The departmental 
accounts, which deduct fees but include buildings and all indirect educational 
expenditure, except pension charges paid from Imperial revenues, show a 
charge against provincial revenues of Es 9,8 1 ,000. The Madras expenditure 
therefore appears, according to the departmental accounts, to he less than 
the gross, and more than the net, expenditure shown in the Imperial ac- 
counts. The same xesult is observed in Bengal, where the expenditure, 
shown by the Department, Es. 26,45,000, is less than the gross expen- 
diture of Es. 27,77,000 shown in the Imperial accounts, and much more 
than the net expenditure shown by them after deducting the receipts of 
Es. 5,73.000, the reason being that the fee-receipts in Bengal are larger than 
the excluded expenditure for school-buildings and for medical education. 
In Bombay the departmental accounts show an expenditure of Es. 1 1,38,000, 
which not only very largely exceeds the net expenditure shown in thc 
accounts of India after deducting fees, hut which even exceeds the gross 
expenditure shown in the Imperial accounts at Es. 10,58,000. The ex- 
planation lies in the fact that, although the depaitmental accounts in Bombay 
exclude fees, they include a moro than counterbalancing expenditure on 
buildings and certain other charges whiob, according to the classification of 
the Imperial accounts, appear under other heads of expenditure than educa- 
tion. It is not, therefore, suited to tho purposes of this Report to take the 
accounts of the Government of India; which, although they arc more accurate 
as far as they go, include some items which it is necessary from our point 
of view to omit, and exclude others which are required for our purposes 
There is another reason for following the departmental accounts. The 
expenditure is not distributed in the Imperial accounts according to classes 
of education or of educational agency. Bor these reasons we shall continue 
to follow the accounts of expenditure rendered by the Department, and in 
contrasting the expenditure from the several sources of public revenue with 
thc total income of each, wo shall not take the expenditure shown in the 
Imperial accounts. On the other hand, the income of each source of revenue 
will be shown as it is given in the accounts of India. 


670. Provincial Contributions.— Reserving to the last the question of 
the sufficiency or insufficiency of tho contributions rendered to education from 
provincial, local and municipal funds, we shall first compare those contribu- 
tions with the income of the sources of revenue from which they were made. 
In doing so a difficulty occurs regarding the provincial income of the various 
Provinces in 1881-82. The Table given below contrasts the expenditure shown 
in the departmental accounts for. 188 1-82 with the revised estimates of provincial 
income shown in the accouuts ’of India for 1882-83. The total expenditure 
in 1881-82 charged by tbe Department to provincial revenues on account 
of education, including professional and technical institutions, and the cost 
of educating Europeans and Eurasians, was Es. 70,76,137, to which Coorg 
contributed Es. 13,230 and the Haidarabad Assigned Districts Es. 2,35,522- 
Uut for reasons noticed hereafter these two Provinces are excluded from this 
partof our review. The comparison between the expenditure of one year and the 
income of another must be explained. Any comparison between the total expend* 
r ‘f 81 * 82 ’ provincial revenues of that year, would he 

IU the first **«» provincial revenues of 
** «■= repayment to Lo£al Governments of tbe 

contributions made by them to tbe Imperial treasury for tbe Afghan War. In 
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the next place, the revised arrangements made in 1882 reduced the grants made 
to Bengal and to tho North-Western Provinces. Their expenditure on educa- 
tion has not been reduced, but their provincial revenues fixed for a term of 
five years have been curtailed. Lastly, the arrangements made -with the several 
Governments in 1881-82 were not then uniform. Thus, for instance, the total 
provincial revenue of Madras was only one-half of the revenue of Bombay, 
and the provincial income of Assam was largely in excess of that of Madras. 
It must not he supposed that the Government which receives the largest 
provincial assignment is necessarily in the best position for making a liberal 
provision for educational wants. A larger gross income may imply only 
heavier charges and larger responsibilities involving a smaller net income. In 
the year 1882-83 the arrangements made with the Local Governments were 
fairly uniform, and were intended to place them relatively in the same position. 
The grants made to Bengal and the North-Western Provinces were, it is true, 
reduced. But 'the new arrangements settled the financial position of the 
several Governments for the future. It is with the future rather than tho past 
that jwe arc at present concerned, and the following Table which contrasts 
the provincial revenues of the various Provinces according to the revised 
estimates made in 1882 with their educational expenditure in the year with 
which our Report deals, will convey as accurate an impression as it is pos- 
sible to' give of the relative liberality with which the claims of education 
are treated by the Provincial Governments concerned. Coorg and the Haidara- 
bad Assigned Districts are not includedin the arrangements referred to, and arc 
therefore omitted from the Table. 


Table showing the net Expenditure from Provincial Funds on Education in 
j 88 1 -8 2 , and the Income of those Funds ui 1882-83, according to the Revised 
Estimates of that year. 
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Madras ..... 

2,27,12,000 
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Central Provinces 

73,08,000 

3.S‘,73i 

49 

Assam ..... 

41,30,000 
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671 . local Fund Contributions— It may be observed (bat Bengal males 
tho largest assignment of any Province in India lor education from provincial 
revenues, and this, is easily explained by tlie absence of any local educational 
cess Tho small sums contributed from local rates to schools in Bengal arc 
confined to certain non-regulation tracts, and the local fund revenue of Bengal, 
shown in the following Table, is not by law chargeable with Education. 
Madras also contributes a larger provincial grant than Bombay, but this in- 
equality is more than redressed by the greater liberality of local funds m the 
latter Presidency. The following Tibia contrasts the local fund revenue of 
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,acl. Provmco in 1881 Sr with the stare of it denoted in that ywr to ednea 
“ ‘ Tlic IMaralad Assigned Districts nrc here included lint forrrastms 
already stated tlic expenditure cl. irgcd to tl.c.r local fund rcicnm. is under 
estimated Tic local fund income slionn Mon includes tlic receipts under 
LociirundEcicni.cs as well as nnj contributions madc^from other sources ol 
revenue tat it includes opening balances 


Talk slowing He net Exp-lMitre from Local Tunis on TJucation m 
1881 8-> and tlic h coi te of tl osc Funds in ll at 5 ear 



Local Fa iln«» iwa 

Mb ■ n»l **1“ n 1 
lure fro n 1 nal 

IVtfrn «cf«f 
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Ufa Ins 

9103955 1 

5 0’ 534 

6 2 

Bombay 

41 oS 436 

783815 

166 

Bengal 

44 95 447 

9883 


ISortb B cs ern Pron c s and Oudl 

S' 51 99 s 

5 97 54« 

72 

Punjab 

"* 55 5°° 

4 49 848 

209 

Central Prov nee* 

5 9° 5*3 

1 3’ ’58 

•*4 

A*sam 

4 ‘5 974 

8334s 

‘5 2 

II da tbal A s gn d I) tr t* 

4 6i foS 

S7 482 

189 
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672 Municipal Contributions — In regard to local funds there is no 
difficulty m ascertaining their annual income flieir accounts arc published in 
the Financial Statements of India from irlnch no hare obtained the statistics 
already given But in regard to municipal income a difficulty occurs In the 
Chapter on Primary Education we com j ared the receipts of municipalities with 
their expenditure on primary schools t! c statistics of income being extracted 
from the Annual Administration Iteports of the various Local Governments 
The opening balances were excluded But the Administration Reports like those 
of education are published before the accounts of the year are finally audited, 
and as each municipality keeps its own accounts and many of the mumcipali 
tics are comparatively inexperienced tl cro is n great risk of error in tho first 
statements of accounts rendered by them Their expenditure on education is 
tested by tbe Education Dcpaitmcnt and these figures can be relied upon, but 
their statements of income must be accepted with reservation Tor the purposes 
of this Chapter we liavo taken the revenues of provincial and local funds from the 
Imper al accounts and in the case of municipal revenues we shall also accept 
the figures given in Appendix C in the Finance and Revenue Accounts of India 
for 188 1 82 To tl e figures given for Bengal must be added the income of Cal 
cutta but with this exception we take tbo estimates of income as furnished in the 
accounts of the Government of India for 1881 82 The contrast between the 
municipal income raised m each Province and the expenditure on education 
twin that soraoe is very marked end it throws some light noon the statements 
mode by witnesses regarding the want of liberality si own by municipal cor 
potations in most Provinces of India It will be observed that the Punjab 
is the only Province m winch there is any exception to this general rule 
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Table showing the net Expenditure from Municipal Funds on Education in 
18S 1-1883 and the Income of those Funds in that year. 
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in others to the cost of education, and the liberality of one part of India m j 
afford an example to local Governments or to Local Boards elsewhere. 1 U 
behove that still greater efforts nro generally demanded, and in support of this 
view rve need only call attention to the return of institutions and scholars 
civen in General Table (an) at tlic end ot this Eeport, which shows that in 
the area to which our enquiries nro confined, containing 859,844 square miles, 
with «a 170 villages and towns, inhabited by 102,604,080 persons, there were 
only 112218 schools and 2,643,978 Indian children or adults at school 10 
1881-82 Tho proportion of pupils, both main and female, to tbo population of 
school-going ago, calculated in accordance with the principles described in , 
Chapter II, is shown below — 


Psornrcn 

rVfctnUjo of tonlu* 

rrrmttn of 

female*. 

Madras .... ... 

17 78 

1 48 

f British Districts 

24 96 

185 

Bombay 4 

(.Native States _ 

1785 

■93 

Bengal *. 

20 82 

•80 

Nor th-tVes tern Provinces and Ondh .... 

8-25 

•28 

Punjab .... ... 

12 II 

7 * 

Central Provinces 

10-49 

*44 

Assam 

1461 

• 4 _6 

Coorg 

22-44 

286 

Haidarabad Assigned Districts . 

17-10 

•22 

Tow. rot Isnu 

• i6'2B 

•84 


These figures exclude tho attendance in echools for Europeans and 
Eurasians, and in unattached institutions for professional or technical educa- 
tion hut they include that in all other institutions known to tho Department 
in 1881-82. The most advanced Province of India still fails to reach 75 per 
cent of its male children of the school-going age ; 98 per cent, of its female 
children of that age ; while in one Province, with its total population of both 
sexes exceeding 44 millions, nearly 92 boys in every hundred arc growing tip in 
ignorance, and female education has hardly begun to make any progress. 
The census returns are equally conclusive in showing the magnitude of the 
work that remains before education in India can he placed upon a national 
T* Taking the male population of Ajmir and of the nine Provinces with 
which our Eeport deals, which exceeds 103 millions, about 94! millions arc 
wholly illiterate ; while of the female population, numbering nboit 99,700,000, 
no les3 than ggj millions are returned as unable to read or write. - 









CHAPTER XIII. 

KECOMMENDATIGNS OP THE EDUCATION COMMISSION. 

674- — We subjoin in a complete form the Recommendations adopted by 
the Commission in regard to each branch of education. 

675, — (7). — Recommendations on Indigenous Education. 

1. That an indigenous school be defined as one established or conducted 
by natives of India on native methods. 

2. That all indigenous Bchools, whether high or low, be recognised and 
encouraged, if they serve any purpose of secular education whatsoever. 

. 3. That the best practicable method of encouraging indigenous schools 
of a high order, and desiring recognition, bo ascertained by the Education 
Departments in communication with Pandits, Maulavis, and others interested in 
the subject. 

4. That preference be given to that system which regulates the aid given 
mainly according to the results of examinations. 

5. That special encouragement ho afforded to indigenous schoolmasters to 
undergo training, and to bring their relatives and probable successors under 
regular training. 

6. That a steady and gradual improvement in indigenous schools he aimed 
at, with os little immediate interference with their personnel or curriculum as 
possible. 

That the standards of examination he arranged to suit each Province, 
with the view of preserving all that is valued by the people in the indigenous 
systems, and of encouraging by special grants the gradual introduction of use- 
ful subjects of instruction. 

• 8. That indigenous schools receiving aid be inspected in situ, and, as far as 

possible, the examinations for their grants-in-aid be conducted in situ. 

9. That aided indigenous schools, not registered as special schools, be under- 
stood to be open to all classes and castes of the community, special aid being, 
if necessary, assignable on account of low-caste pupils. 

ro. That such a proportion between special and other elementary indige- 
nous schools be maintained in each town and District, as to ensure a propor- 
tionate provision for the education of all classes. 

1 1. That where Municipal and Local boards exist, the registration, super- 
visiqn, and encouragement of indigenous elementary schools, whether aided or 
unaided, bo entrusted to such boards; provided that boards shall not interfere 
in any way with such schools as do not desire to receive aid, or to be subject 
to the supervision of the hoards. 

12. That the aid given to elementary indigenous schools be a charge against 
the funds at the disposal of Local and Municipal boards where such exist; 
and every indigenous school, which is registered for aid, receive from such 
dioards the aid to which it is entitled under the rules. 

117 
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13 That such tarda lie required to giro elementary indigenous schools 
Iree play and development, nnd to establish fresh schools of their own only f 
where the preferable alternative of aiding suitablo indigenous schools cannot be 
adopted. 

14. Tint tlio local inspecting officers be ex-officio members of Municipal 01 
District school boards 

1 5. That the officers of the Education Department heep lists of nil demon, 

tary indigenous schools, and assist the boards in selecting schools to be registered 
for aid, and in securing a proportionate provision of education for all classes^! , 
the community. , * 

676. —(-2). — Recommendations on Primary Education. 

1. That primary education he regarded as the instruction of the masses 
through tlio vernacular in such subjects ns will best fit them for their position 
in life, and be not necessarily regarded as a portion of instruction leading up 
to the University. 

2. That the upper primary and lower primary examinations bo not made 
compulsory in any Province. 

3. That while every branch of education can justly claim tho fostering 
care of the State, it is desirable, in the present circumstances of the country, 
to declare the elementary education of tho masses, its provision, extension, anti 

. improvement, to be that part of the educational system to which the strenuous 
, efforts of the State should now bo directed in a still larger measure than here- 
tofore. 

4 That an attempt bo made to secure the fullest possible provision for, 
and extension of, primary education by legislation suited to the circumstances 
of each Province. 

5. That where indigenous schools exist, the principle of aiding and im- 
proving them he recognised as an important means of extending elementary 
education. 


I 


6 That examinations by inspecting officers be conducted as far ns po-si* 
ble in situ , and all primary schools receiving aid be invariably inspected in edit 

7. That, as a general rule, aid to primary schools bo regulated to a large 

extent according to the results of examination ; but an exception may bo made 
in the case of schools established in backward Districts or under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, which may be aided under special rules. , . ' 

8. That school-houses and furniture be of tho simplest and most econo- 
mical kind. 


9. That tho standards of primary examinations in each Province he re- 
vised with a view to simplification, and to the larger introduction of practical 
subjects, such as native methods of arithmetic, accounts and mensuration, the 
e ements of natural and physical science, and their application to agriculture, 
health, and the industrial arts; but that no attempt be made to secure general 
uniformity throughout India. 


P .1° _ T1 f 1 k , ca . re taken not to interfere with the freedom of manager 

ot aided schools in the choice of text-books. 


nn til' That promotion from class to class be not necessarily made to depend 
Province ° ° De stanc ^ ar ^ °f examinations uniform throughout the 


native earned ^ ev ^°P men t be promoted by the encouragement 

stances^ 0thl!r eMrcisra s “ ted to tIle circ ' 
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13. That 'all inspecting officers and teachers.be directed to see that the 
teaching and discipline of every school are such as to exert a right influence on 
the manners, the conduct, and the character of the children, and that, for the 
guidance of the masters, a special manual "be prepared. 

14. That the existing rules, as to religious teaching in Government 
schools, he applied to all primary schools wholly maintained hy Municipal or 
Local Lund hoards. 


15. That the supply of Normal schools, whether Government or aided, be 
nso localised as to provide for the local requirements of all primary schools, 
.whether Government or aided, within the Division under each Inspector. 

16. That the first charges on Provincial Funds assigned for primary 
education be the cost of its direction and inspection, and the provision of ade- 
quate Normal schools. 

< 17. That pupils in Municipal or Local board-schools be not entirely 

exempted from payment of fees, merely on the ground that they are the children 
of rate-payers. 

18. That in oil board-schools, a certain proportion of pupils be admissible 
as free students on the ground ot poverty ; and in the case of special schools, 
established for the benefit of poorer classes, a general or larger exemption from 
payment of fees be allowed under proper authority for special reasons. 

19. That, subject to the exemption of a certain proportion of free students 
on account of poverty, fees, whether in money or kind, bo levied in all aided * 
schools; but the proceeds be left entirely at the disposal of the school- 
managers. 

20. That the principle laid down in Lord Hardinge’s Resolution, dated 
nth October 1844, be re-affirmed, i.e., that in selecting persons to fill the 
lowest offices under Government, preference bo always given to candidates who 
can read and write. 

21. That the Local Governments, especially those of Bombay and of the 
North-Western Provinces,’ be invited to consider the advisability of carrying 
out the suggestion contained in paragraph 96 of the Despatch of 1854, namely, 
of making some educational qualification necessary to the confirmation of here- 
ditary village officers, such as Patels and Lambardars. 

♦ 32. That night-schools be encouraged wherever practicable. 

■ a. 23. That as much elasticity as possible be permitted both as regards the- 
hours of the day and the seasons of the year during which the attendance 
of scholars i9 required, _ especially in agricultural villages and in backward Dis- 
tricts. ‘ 

24. That primary education be extended in backward Districts, especially 
in those inhabited mainly by aboriginal races, by the instrumentality of the 
Department pending the creation of school-boards, or by specially liberal grants- 
in-aid to those who are willing to set up and maintain schools. 

25. That all primary schools wholly maintained at the cost of the school- 

hoards, and all primary schools that are aided from the same fund and arc not 
registered as special schools, he understood to be open to all castes and classes 
of the community. - ’ - 

26. That such a proportion between special and other primary schools be 
maintained in each school-district as to ensure a proportionate provision for the 
education of all castes. 

27. That assistance be given to schools and orphanages in winch poor 
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‘children are taught reading, writing, and counting, with or without manual 
work. ' ' “ • ' * 

28- That primary education he declared to ho that part of th§ whole » 
system of Public Instruction, which possesses an almost exclusive claim on’ 
local funds set apart for education, and a large claim on provincial revenues. ^ 

29 Tliat both Municipal and Local Boards keep a separate school-fund/ 

30 That the Municipal school-fund consist of— * r \ ;* v ^ 

(а) a fair proportion of Municipal revenues, to he fixed in each \ 

case by the Local Government ; , •' ( ' 

(б) the fees levied in schools wholly maintained at the cost of the 

Municipal school-fund ; 

(c) any assignment that may be made to the Municipal school-fund 

from the Local Fund ; 

(d) any assignment from Provincial Punds ; t 

(e) any other funds that may be entrusted to the Municipalities for 

the promotion of education ; 

(/) any unexpended balance of the school-fund from previous years 

31. That the Local board’s school-fund consist of— 

(a) a distinct share of the general Local Fund, which share shall'' * 
not he less than a minimum proportion to be prescribed for 
each Province ; 

(р) the fees levied in schools wholly maintained at the cost of 

the school-fund : 

(с) any contribution that may be assigned by Municipal Boards ; 

(d) any assignment made from Provincial Funds ; 

(e) any other funds that may bo entrusted to the Local Boards 

for the promotion of education ; 

- (/) any unexpended balance of the school-fund from previous 

years. • - 

32. That the general control over primary school-expenditure he vested in 
ll\e school-boards, whether Municipal or Local, which may now exist or may 
hereafter be created for self-government in each Province. 

33. That the first appointment of schoolmasters in Municipal or Local 
hoard-schools he left to the town or District boards, with the proviso that the 
masters be certificated or approved by the Department, and their subsequent' 
promotion or removal he regulated by the boards, subject to the approval of 
the Department. 


34. That the cost of maintaining or aiding primary schools in each school* 
district, and the construction and repair of board school-houses, be charged 
against the Municipal ot Local Board school-fund so created. 


. 35 * That the vernacular, in which instruction shall be imparted in any 
primary school, maintained by any Municipal or Local Board, be determined 
by the school committee o! management, subject to revision bv the Municipal 
or Local Board: provided that if there be any dissenting minority m the com- 
euni y, sv 0 represent a number of pupils sufficient to form one or more sepa- 
mta dosses or schools, it shall be incumbent on tbe Department to provide for 
Muufc ^ t f “i C iKSra « spools, and ,t shall be incumbent on such 
of «*— » -hods a fair proportion. 
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* * ' i ^ 

3 & That Hunicipal and Local hoards administering funds’in aid of primary 
^schools adopt the rules prescribed by the Department for aiding such schools, 
'and introduce no change .therein without the sanction of the Department. 

* ^ 

'< 677 . — ft). — Recommendations on Secondary Education. 


r'-C\ ‘‘I- That in the upper classes of high schools tliprc he two divisions, — one 
leading to the Entrance examination of the Unii ersities, the other of a more 
practical character, intended to fit youths for commercial or other non-iitemry 
pursuits. * 

\ 1. That when the proposed bifurcation in secondary schools is carried out, 
the certificate of having passed by the final Standard, or, if necessary, by unv 
lower standard, of either of the proposed alternative courses, he accepted as a 
sufficient general test of fitness for the public service. 

3 -That high and middle schools he united in the returns under the single 
term " secondary schools,” and that tbo classification of students in second Try 
schools he provided for in a separate Table, showing the stage of instruction, 
whether primary, middle, or upper, of pupils in all schools of primary and 
secondary education. 


V 4 That a small annual grant he made for the formation and maintenance 
ot libraries in all high schools. 

5 That the Grant-in-aid Codo of each Province include provision for 
giving help to school-managers in, the renewal, and, if necessary, the increase, 
of their furniture and apparatus of instruction after stated intervals. 

6. That an examination in the principles and practice of teaching ho 
instituted, success in which should hereafter bo a condition of permanent 
employment as a teacher in any secondary school, Government or aided. 

7. That graduates wishing to attend a course of instruction in a Normal 
school in the principles and practice of teaching he required to undergo a 
shorter course of training than others. 

, 8, That the claims of efficient and successful teachers in aided schools be 

considered in making appointments to posts in the service of Government, and 
that in cases duly certified by the Education Department the 25 years* rule be 
relaxed. 

9. That the Director of Public Instruction, in consultation with the 
fnanagers of schools receiving aid from Government, determine the scale of fees - 
to he charged and the proportion of pupils to he exempted from payment 
therein. 

“ 10 That, in order to encourage the establishment of aided schools, the 

managers be not required to charge fees as high as those of a neighbouring 
Government school of the same class. 

* 11. That scholarship-holders as such he not exempted from payment of 

tho ordinary fees. 

13, That in all Provinces the system ot scholarships be so arranged that, 
as suggested in the Despatch of 1S54, they may form connecting iinhs hetivecn 
tho different grades of institutions. 

13. That scholarships payable from public funds, including edacatronal 
endowments not attached to a particular institution, be awarded after public 
competition, without 'restriction, except in special cases, to students from any 
particular class of schools. 

‘ 14. Thiit scholarships gaincd.in open competition ho tcnahic, under proper 
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safeguards to ensure the progress o£ the scholarship holder, at any approved 
institution for general or special instruction 

15 That the attention of the Government of Bombay he invited to the 

fact that, while the Despatch of 1854 provides for the creation of both free 
and stipendiary scholarships tenable in Government and private schools alike 
almost exclusive stress is now laid in that Presidency upon freo studentships, 
and that stipendiary scholarships are confined to students of Government 
schools * 

16 That the Government of Madras he invited to consider the necessity 
oE revising the system of scholarships m secondary schools m that Presidency 
with a view to bringing it into harmony with the provisions of the Despatch 
of 1854 

17 That in the conduct of all departmental examinations managers and 
teachers of the various non Government schools he associated as far a9 pos 
sible with the officers of the Department 

18 That m order to secure the efficiency of departmental examinations^ 
examiners whether officials or non officials, be remunerated from the Jees 
levied from candidates increased when necessary by a grant from Government 

19 That the importance of requiring inspecting officers to see that the 
teaching and discipline of every school are such as to exert a right influence on 
the manners, the conduct and the character of pupils be re-affirmed 

20 That continuous instruction in school without a break do not extend 
as a rule beyond three hours 

21 That in the Punjab the course in Persian of high schools do not extend 
beyond the standard of the Entrance examination 

22 That promotions from class to class be left entirely to the discretion of 
the school authorities 

33 That it be distinctly laid down that the relation of the State to 
secondary n. different from its relation to primary education, in that the means 
of primary education may he provided without regard to the existence of 
local co operation while it is ordinarily expedient to provide the means of 
secondary education only where adequate local co operation is forthcoming, and 
that therefore in all ordinary cases secondary schools for instruction m Eng 
lull ho hereafter established by the State preferably on the footing of the system 
of grants in aid 


678 - ( 4 ) — Recommendations on Collegiate Education 

i That the attention of the Do cal Governments be invited to the rccom 
mendations made m the several Provincial Reports with regard to providing or 
extending the means of collegiate education in the Province of Sindh and at 
Ahmedabad m Bombay, at Bhagulpur in Bengal and at Jabalpur in the 
Central Provinces and also to the question of the establishment of an aided 
c >llegt at Delhi under native management * „ 

41 t J 1 ? the r3t i f Sld to eacb colIe ff e fce determined by the strength of 
the staff the expenditure on its maintenance the efficiency of the institution 
and the wants of the Iocalitv 

neceL^fnrtTrr b ? “ a(I ? f ° r Spcml grants to aided colleges whenever 
reneWd 0f budd ^* “ and 

4 That m order to secure a due succession of competent officers in the 
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Education Department, the period of necessary service qualifying for pension 
should he reduced, and that a graduated scale of pensions based on length of 
service, and obtainable without medical certificate, should bo introduced. 


5 That Indian graduates, especially those who have also graduated in 
European Universities, he more largely employed than they have hitherto 
, been in the colleges maintained by Government. 

: 6. That in order to encourage diversity of culture, both on the literarv 

;and on the physical side, it is desirable, in all the larger colleges. Government 
and aided, to make provision for more than one of the alternative courses laid 
down by the Universities. 


7. That the discretionary power of Principals of colleges, to admit to certain 
courses of lectures in special cases students who have not passed the examina- 
tions required by the Universities, be affirmed. 


8. That an attempt be made to prepare amoral text-book, based upon 
tlie fundamental principles of natural religion, such as may be taught in all 
Government and non-Govemment colleges. 

. 9. That the Principal or one of the Professors in each Government and 
aided college deliver to each of the college classes in every session a series of 
lectures on the duties of a man and a citizen. 


10. That while it is desirable to affirm the principle that fees at the highest ' 
rate consistent with the undiminished spread of education should be levied in 
every college aided by the State, no aided college should he required to levy 
fees at the same rate as that charged in a neighbouring Government college. 

11. That no college. Government or aided, ho allowed to receive more 
than a certain proportion of free students ; the proportion to be fixed by the 
Department, in communication, where necessary, w ith the managers. 

1 2. That to secure regularity of attendance at colleges, the principle be 
affirmed that fees, though levied monthly for the convenience of students, are 
to bo regarded as payments for a term, and that a student lias no right to a 
certificate from his college for any term until the whole fee for that term 
is paid. 

13. That as the fees in the Presidency College of Hadiss are considerably 
lower than those which it is found practicable to levy in the Presidency Colleges 
of Calcutta and Bombay, the Government of Madras he invited to consider 
the advisability of enhancing the rate of fees in that college. ’ 

14. That the Local Governments and Administrations he invited to consi- 
der whether it is necessary to assign for scholarships tenable in Arts colleges 

■ a larger proportion of the provincial grant for education than 2 per cent. 

15. That scholarship-holders as such be not exempted from payment of the 
ordinary fees. 

. 16. That the Local Governments he invited to consider the advisability 
of appropriating, where necessary, a certain sum for the establishment for scho- 
larships tenable by graduates reading for the M.A. degree. 

' 17. That the Local Governments be invited to consider the advisability 
of establishing scholarships for distinguished graduates to enable them to 
2>roceed to Europe for the purpose of practically studying some branch of 
mechanical industry. 

' 18. That in place of the system existing in Madras, according to which, 

the first twenty students at the University Entrance and F.A. examination- * 

. are allowed to read free in any Government college, liberal provision be made 
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for a system of scholarships^ pea to general competition anil tenable in any 

college. v* \ *,* ‘ 

’ That the GOTcmmcrtt.o! Bombay be regulated to consider whether 
all or some of tire scbolarebips more reshictcil to the Hphinstone and Deccan 
Colleses may, with due regard to tlio circumstances under which they were 
originally founded, be made tenable at any affiliated college ; and that if these 
' scholarships cannot iahly he opened to general competition, they be awarded 
as faros possible to poor students who, but for the stipends, would bo unable to 
continue tlieir studies at college. 


679 . (6 ), — Recommendations on the Internal Administration of the Education ' 
Department. * ' 


1. That when an educational officer enters the higher graded service of i{ie 
Education Department, his promotion should not involve any loss of pay. ■- 

2. That conferences (i) of officers of the Education Department, and (a) 
of such officers with managers of aided and unaided schools, be held from . 

' time to time for the discussion of questions affecting education, the Director of 
Public Instruction being in each case ex-officio President of the conference, 
i Also that Deputy Inspectors occasionally hold local meetings of the school* 
masters subordinate to them for the discussion of questions of school manage- 
ment. 


3 That a general educational library and museum be formed at some 
suitable locality m each Province, and that encouragement be given to school- 
papers or magazines conducted in the vernacular. 

4. That managers of schools in competition be invited by the Depart- 
ment to agree to rules providing, as far as the circumstances of the locality 
allow, (1) that, except at specified times, a pupil of one school be not admitted 
to another without a certificate from his previous school; (2) that any fees 
due to that school have been paid; and (3) that he do not obtain promotion 
into a higher class by changing his school. 

5. That it be an instruction to tbo Department in tbe various Provinces 
to aim at raising fees gradually, cautiously, and with due regard to necessary 
exemptions, up to the highest amount that will not check the spread of educa- 
tion, especially in colleges, secondary schools, and primary schools in towns 
where the value of education is understood. 

6. That the Education Department in each Province limit its calls for 
- returns, (1) to such as the Government may Tequire, and (2) to such others as 

are indispensable for information and control. 


7. That all schools managed by the Department, or by Committees exer- 
cising statutory powers, and all other schools that are regulariy aided or in- 
spected, or that legulaily send pupils to the examinations of the University or 
of the Department (other than examinations which are conducted by the 
Department for admission to the publio service), be classed as public schools, 
. and auh-dmded into departmental, aided, and unaided ; (2) that a 11 other schools 
furnishing returns to the Department be classed as private schools; and (3) 
tint all other details of classification be referred to the Statistical Committee 
appointed by the Government of India. * __ • 

schook.^ ™ aUemi>t * ^ t0 farnish - ^ancial returns for private 

* 9. Tlmt nhiive and other local energy be relied upon toaster and maxLagt 
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all education as far as possible, but that tbc results must be tested by depart- 
mental agency, and that therefore tye inspecting be increased so ns to be 
, adequate to the requiremehts of each Province. ' 

io. That the remuneration of subordinate inspecting officers" bereeon-, 
sidcred in each Province with due regard to their enhanced duties and respon- 
sibilitics. - , . , 

'ii. That, as a general rule, transfers of officers from Professorships of 
.colleges to Inspectorships of schools, and vice vend, be not'made. . * - 

12. That it he distinctly laid down that native gentlemen of approved 
qualifications be eligible for the post of Inspector of Schools, and that they be 
employed in that capacity more co mm only than has been the caso hitherto., 

13- That Inspectresses be employed where necessary for tlio general super- 
vision of Government, aided, and other girls’ schools desiring inspection. 

- - -14. That in every Province a Code be drawn up for the guidance of In- 
specting Officers. 

v ’ * >5- That it be recognised as the duty of the Revenue Officers to’ visit the 
schools within their jurisdiction, communicating to the Executive Officers or 
Board to which each school is subordinate any recommendations which they 
may desire to make. 

16. That voluntary inspection by officers of Government and private persons 
be encouraged, in addition to the regular inspection of departmental and 
Revenue Officers. 

1 

17. That the detailed examination of scholars in primary schools be chiefly 
entrusted to the Deputy Inspectors and their assistants, and that the main duty 
of tho Inspectors in connection with such schools be to visit them, to examine 
•into the way in which they are conducted, and to endeavour to Secure tho cor-* 
dial support of the people in the promotion of primary education. 

18. That the general upper and lower primary school examinations be 
not compulsory, but that the annual reports show the number of scholars in 
each stage of education. • 

19. That in every Province in which examinations for the public ser- _ 
vice aro held, they be so arranged as to give encouragement to vernacular - " 
education. - 

, *20. That the Committees appointed to conduct the public service examina- 

tions and other examinations of a similar kind include representatives of non- 
Government schools as well as departmental officers. 

* 21. That Normal schools, Government or aided, for teachers of second- 

ary schools be encouraged. 

' , 22. That the Text-book Committees in the several Provinces include 
qualified persons of different sections of the community not connected with 
tho Department, nnd that to these Committees should be submitted all text- 
books, both English and vernacular, that it is proposed to introduce into schools, 
anil all text-books now in use tliafc may seem to need revision. 

‘ 1 23. That the Text-book Committees of the several Provinces act as far as 
.possible in concert, and that they communicate to each other INts of English 
text-books, and, in jthe case of those Provinces which bare any common lan- ~ 
guages ’lists of vernacular text-books, which are satisfactory, and of books which 
they consider to be wanting or inadequate. __ ??«- 

’24, Tliat.tiic operations-of tho esislms Government d'epifa lie confined. 
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as soon as may be practicable to the supply and distribution of vernacular 
text-books. 

25. That care be taken to avoid, as far as possible, the introduction of 
text-books which are of an aggressivo character, or arc likely to give unneces- 
sary offence to any section of the community. 

26. That in the printing of text-books, especially vernacular text-books, 
attention be paid to clearness of typography. 


680 . (G) —Recommendations on the External Relations of the Department. 

1. That teachers in non- Government institutions be allowed to present* 
themselves for examination for any grade of certificate required by the grant- 
in-aid rules without being compelled to attend a Normal school. 

2. That in any statement of expenditure required by the grant-in-aid 
rules from colleges whoso Professors arc prevented from receiving fixed salaries , 
by the constitution of the religious societies to which they belong, the expendi- • 
ture on the maintenance of such colleges be calculated at the rates current in'" 
aided institutions of the same general character. 

3. That in schools aided on the rcsult-sj stem, variety in the course of 
instruction be encouraged by grants for special subjects. 

4. That greater latitude be given to the managers of aided schools in fixing 
the course of instruction and the medium through which it is conveyed. 

5. That the payment-by-results system be not applied to colleges. 

incasflS h i!f eTe 7twl!r ti0af0r a S^t-in-aid receive an official reply, and 
m case of refusal that the reasons for such refusal be given. 

regarded afnfU° R JlF 0Xim m 7 - °* & Govcrnacnt of' an aided school be not 
school ient reas °n for refusin S aid to a non-Govemment 

re ™ d % the 

as tofteamomUiS teatbi ofttaSilto so defined as to avoid any ambiguity 
the conditions of ernnto f i -\a- ^ an in stitution may be entitled, 

stated; and tliat fecial -TefermceTe’ I “ r . ,liture d f , V 

made^ against existing systems, particularly the com^inb Lcifu^TL th,” 

maintained in ccmpMe'etScfency^svhereve^they “"’ft ‘IT 14 

education in any DistrioTbe'wrto'^ t,° eS ' U " > * urtIler ^tension of secondaiy 
as soon as that Bistnct is provided witn ° per “ t T o£ th ' e grant-in-aid system, 
or other, along with its necessary feeders ” effiolent ' hisU 5eh ° o1 . Government^ 

tiat the erimt ' in - aid si,Mia • 
in hackwardBistrietsf' Brants he given to sdhools 
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(h) on tie class of institutions, i.e., that greater proportionate aid be 
given to those in which a large amount of self-support cannot be 
expected, c.'j., girls r schools and schools for lower castes and 
backward races. 


13. That the following he adopted as general principles to regulate ‘the. 
amount of grants-in-aid except in cases in which Recommendations for special 
aid have been made : — * 


(a) That no grant he given to an institution which has become self- 
supporting by means of fees, and which needs no further derelop- 
* ment to meet the wants of the locality. 

(5) That the amount of State aid (exclusive of scholarships from public 
funds) do not exceed one-half of the entire expenditure on an 
institution. 

. (c) That, as a general rule, this maximum rate of aid he given only to 

girls’ schools, primary schools, and Normal schools. 

14. That with a view to secure the co-operation of Government and non- 
Government institutions, the managers of the latter he consulted on matters of 
general educational interest, and that their students he admitted on equal terms 
• to competition for certificates, scholarships, and other public distinctions. , 

15. That the Government of Bombay he invited to consider the propriety 
of converting the Dakskina fellowships into University fellowships with definite 
duties attached to them, to be tenable for a term of years and open to all can- 
didates irrespective of the college in which they have been trained. 

16. That in Bengal the payment from the Mohsin Bund of two-thirds of 

the fees of Muhammadan students,* now confined to Government schools, be 
extended to Muhammadan students of non-Government schools approved by 
the Department. , 

17. That grants he paid without delay « hen they become doe according 

.tn.the.tules- * ‘ 

18. ' That care he taken lest public examinations become the means of 
practically imposing the same text-hooks or curriculum on all schools. 

*19. That the revised rules for grants-in-aid and any subsequent alterations 
made in them he not merely published in the official gazettes, hut translated 
into the vernacular, and communicated to the press, to the managers of aided 
and private institutions, and to all who are likely to help in any way in tho 
spread of education. 

v 20. That the further extension of female education be preferentially pro- 
moted by affording liberal aid and encouragement to managers who show their 
personal interest in the work, and only when such agency is not available by 
the establishment of schools under the management of the Department or of 
Local or Municipal Boards. 

si. That a periodically increasing provision be made in the educational 
budget of each Province for the expansion of aided institutions. 

22. That when any school or class of schools under departmental manage- 
ment is* transferred to a Local or Municipal Board the functions of such board 
he clearly defined! and that, as a general rule, its powers include (a) tho appoint- 
ment of teachers qualified under the rules of the Department, [b) the reduction 
or dismissal of such teachers, subject to the approval of the Department, (e) 
the selection of the standard and course of instruction subject to the control of * 
the Department, and (d) the determination of rates of fees and of the propor- 
tion of free students, subject fo the general rules in force. 
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n Tint if in any Province the management oi Government Bchools ol 
secondary instruction tic transferred either to Municipalities or to Local Boards, 
or to Committees appointed by tlioso bodies, encouragement be gnen to tie 
subsequent transfer of tlio seliools concerned to the management of associations 
of private persons combining locally with that object, provided they mo able 
to afford adequate guarantees of permanence and efficiency. 

24 That when Local and Municipal Boards Invo tho charge of aidine 
schools, (■) their powers and duties he clearly defined, (2) that it he declared 
to be an important part of their duty to male provision for the primary cdu 
cation of the children of tho poor, {3) that precautions ho taken to secure 
that any assignment to them from public funds for purposes of education bi 
lmpaitially administered , (4) that an appeal against any refusal of aid lie to 
the Department 

25 That the system of grants in-aid be based a9 hitherto, m accordant* 
■with paragraph 53 of the Despatch of 1854, on an entire abstinence from inter 
ference with the religious instruction conveyed in tho institution assisted 
provided that when tho only institution of any particular grade existing m 
any town or village is an institution m which religious instruction forms a 
part of the ordinary course, it shall ho open to parents tlwrmthdraw then 
children from attendance at such instruction without forfeiting any of the 
benefits of the institution 

26 That a parent he understood to consent to Ins child’s passing through 
the full curriculum of the school, unless his intention to withdraw lum from 
religious instruction ho intimated at tlio time of the child’s first entering the 
school, or at the beginning of a subsequent term 

27, That m order to evoke and stimulate local co operation m the 
transfer to private management of Government institutions for collegiate or 
secondary instruction, aid at specially liberal rates ho offered for a term of years, 
wherever necessary, to any local body willing to undertake the management of 
any Buck institution under adequate guarantees of permanence and efficiency 

28 That in the event of any Government school or college being trans; 
fened to local management, provision ho aho made for the legal transfer to the 
new managers of all educational endowments, buildings and other property he 
longing to such institutions in the hands of Government. 

29 That in the event of any Government school or college being trans 
ferred to local management, tho incumbents of offices under Government lx 
secured in the enjoyment of all their existmg rights and privileges 

30 That all Directors of Public Instruction aim at the gradual transfer t( 
local native management of Government schools of secondary mstructioi 
(including schools attached to first or second grade colleges), m every case 11 
which the transfer can be effected without lowering the standard, or dimmish 
mg the supply, of education, and without endangering the permanence of thi 
institution transferred 

3 1 That the fact that any school raises more than 60 per cent of its en 
tire expenditure from, fees be taken as affording a presumption that the transfe 
of such school to local management can be safely effected 

32 That m dealing with tho question of the withdrawal of Qovernmen 

from the management of existmg colleges, these colleges be regarded as divide, 
into three classes, viz — * 

(1 ) Those from, winch it is premature for Government to consider, tfr 
propriety of withdrawal, on the ground that they are, and wii 
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long continue to be the institutions on winch the higher cduci 
tion of the country niainty depends 
(3) Those tliatmight he transferred with advantage, as a measure pro 
mising useful political results to bodies of native gentlemen 
provided the new managers give satisfactory guarantees that the 
* college will he maintained (1) permanently (2) in full cfficiencv, 
{3) in such a waj as to make it adequate for all the wants of 
the locality 

(3) Those which have been shown to be unsuccessful, or of which the 
t cost is out of proportion to the utility, and from which Govern 
ment might advantageously withdraw even with le^s stringent 
guarantees for permanent efficiency Such colleges should be 
closed if, after due notice, no local body be formed to carry them 
on with such a grant in aid as the rules provide 

33 That the Government of Madras he requested to consider the propriety 
of dealing with the second grade Government colleges of that Province on the 
principles applicable to the second or third class as may be deemed advisable 
in each case, in the light of the recommendations made by the Madras Provin 
cial Committee » 

34 That the Government of Bombay he requested to consider the pro 

pnety of raising the Aluncdabad College to one teaching up to the B A 
standard, and of securing its full efficiency for a term of years on the condi 
tion tliat after that period it ho treated on the principles applicable to the 
second class ' 

3s That the Government of Bengal be requested to consider the proprich 
of dealing with the Rajshahye and Knshnagar Government Colleges on the 
principle* applicable to the second class and with the Colleges at Bcrhampur, 
Midnapur, and Chittagong on the principles applicable to the third class, as 
suggested by the Bengal Provincial Committee 

36 That the bestowal of patronage in Government appointments be so 
ordered as to offer greater encouragement to high education 

681 (?) — Uccommcndattona regard ng classes requiring specie 1 treatment 

a — Til tom Rat ci Ciufi and tollmen 

1 That Local Governments he invited to consider the question of cstab 
lishing special colleges or schools for the sons and relations of ^ ativc Chiefs 
and noblemen where such institutions do not now exist 

2 Ikat Local Governments be invited to consider the advisability of 
entrusting tlie education of "Wards of Court to the joint supervision of the 
district authorities and the Educational Inspector* 

b — 2Iaiaaxtadam 

1 That the special encouragement of Muhammadan education he regarded 
as a legitimate charge on Local, on Municipal and on Provincial Ponds 

2 That indigenous Muhammadan school** be liberally encouraged to add 
purely secular subjects to their curriculum of instruction 

3 That special standards for Muhammadan primary schools lx? prescribed 

4 That Hindustani he the principal mulium for lmjarting instruction to 
Muhammadans m primary and middle school-, except m localities where the 
Muhaumiailan community desire that some other language lx: a lopted 

5 That the official vernacular, in places where it is not Hindustani be 
added as a voluntary subject, to the curriculum of primary anl middle 
schools for Muhammadans maintamcl from public fund- , and tliat arithmetic 
and accounts be taught through the medium of that vernacular 
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_ 5 - That where the language of the tnbo has not been reduced to writing, 
or is otherwise unsuitable, the medium of instruction bo the vernacular of the 
neighbouring population, with whom the aboriginal people most often como 
in contact. , 

6. That, where the education of such tribes is carried on in their own 
vernacular, the vernacular of the neighbouring District be an additional subject 
of instruction where this is found advisable. 

d —Lotc cattcs . 

. i» That tho principle laid down in the Court of Directors’ letter of May 
5th, 1854, and again in their reply to the letter of the Government of India, 
dated May 20th, 1857, that “no hoy bo refused admission to a Government 
" college or school merely on the ground of caste ” and repeated by the Secre- 
tary of State in 1863.be now re-affirmed as a principle, and be applied with due 
caution to every institution not reserved for special races, which is wholly 
maintained at tho cost of public funds, whether Provincial, Municipal, 
or Local. 

2. That tho establishment of special schools or classes for children of low 
caste bo liberally encouraged in places where there is a sufficient number of 
such children to form separate schools or classes, and where the schools 
maintained from public funds do not sufficiently provide for their education. 

682 . (<?). — Recommendations on Female Education. 

1. That female education be treated as a legitimate charge alike on Local, 
on Municipal, and on Provincial Punds, and receive special encouragement. 

2. That all female schools or orphanages, whether on a reh'gious basis or 
not, be eligible for aid so far as they produce any secular results, such as a 
knowledge of reading or of writing. 

'3. That the conditions of aid to girls’ schools bo easier than to boys’ 
schools, and the rates higher — more especially in the case of those established 
for poor or for low-caste girls. 

4. That the rules for grants be so framed as to allow for the fact that girls ’ 
schools generally contain a large proportion of beginners, and of those who 
cannot attend school for so many hours a day, or with such regularity as hoys . 

5. That the standards of instruction for primary girls’ schools bo simpler 
than those for boys* schools, and bo drawn up with special reference to tho 
requirements of home life, and to tho occupations open to women. 

6. That the greatest care be exercised in the selection of suitable text-books 
for girls* schools, and that the preparation for such books be encouraged. 

7. That, while fees be levied where practicable, no girls’ school bo de- 
barred from a grant on account of its not levying fees. 

8. That special provision bo made for girls’ scholarships, to be awarded 
after examination, and that, with awiew to encouraging girls to remain longer 
at school, a certain proportion of them be reserved for girls not under twelve 
years of ago. 

9. That liberal aid be offered for the establishment, in suitable localities, 
of girls’ schools in v. liicli English should bo taught in addition to the vernacular. 

10. That special aid be given, where necessary, to girls’ school, that make 
provision for boarders. 

11. That tho Department of Public Instruction be requested to arrange, 
in concert with managers of girls’ schools, for tho revision of the Code of liulos 
for grants-in*aid in accordance with the above Eeeommcnda lions. 
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6 That, in localities where Jluliammailans lorrn a fair proportion of the 
population, provision ho made in middle nml high schools maintained from 
public funds for imparting instruction in tho Hindustani and Persian Ian. 
guages. 

- That luglicr English education tor Muhammadans, being tho kind of ' 
education in 'which that community needs special help, bo liberally encouraged. 

8. That, where necessary, a graduated system of special scholarships lor 
Muhammadans ho established, —to be awarded, — 

(<») In primary schools, and tenable in middle schools. 

(J) In middle schools, and tenable in high schools. • 

(c) On tlio results of the Matriculation and Tirst Arts examinations, 
and tenable in colleges. 

9 That, in all classes of schools maintained from public funds, a certain 
proportion of free studentships ho expressly reserved for Muhammadan stu- 
dents. , 

10. That, in places wIicto educational endowments for the benefit of 
Muhammadans exist, and arc under the management of Government, the funds 
arising from such endowments be devoted to the advancement of education 
among Muhammadans exclusively. 

11. That, where Muhammadan endowments exist, and arc under the 
management of private individuals or bodies, inducements by liberal grants-in- 
aid be offered to them, to establish English-teaching schools or colleges on the 
grant-in-aid system. 

12. That, where necessary, Normal schools or "classes for tho training of 
Muhammadan teachers be established. 

13. That, wherever instruction is given in Muhammadan schools through 
the medium of Hindustani, endeavours be made to secure, as far as possible, 
Muhammadan teachers to give such instruction. 

14. That Muhammadan Inspecting Officers be employed moro largely than 
hitherto for the inspection of primary schools for Muhammadans. 

15. That Associations for the promotion of Muhammadan education he 
recognised and encouraged. 

16. That in the annual Reports on public instruction a special section he 
devoted to Muhammadan education. 

17. That the attention of the Local Governments be invited to the ques- 
tion of the proportion in which patronage is distributed among educated 
Muhammadans and others. 

18. That the principles embodied in the Recommendations given above he 
equally applicable to any other races with similar antecedents, whose education 
is on the same level as that of the Muhammadans. 


c. — Aboriginal Tuber. 

1. That children of aboriginal tribes be exempted wherever necessary 
from payment of fees, over and above any general exemptions otherwise pro- 
vided ior. 


2. That, if necessary, extra allowances he given, under the result system 
for boys of aboriginal tribes taught in ordinary schools. 

3. That when children of aboriginal tribes are found sufficiently instructed 

to become schoolmasters among their own people, attempts be made to estab- 
lish them in schools within the borders of the tribes. 

4 . That if any bodies be willing to undertake the work of education anion! 
a longm n es, ey be liberally assisted on the basis of abstention from an; 
interference with any religions teaching. 
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5. That where the language of tho tribe has not been reduced to writin-, 
or is otherwise unsuitable, the medium of instruction be the vernacular of the 
neighbouring population, with whom the aboriginal people most often come 
In contact. 

6. That, where the education of such tribes is carried on in their own 
vernacular, the vernacular of the neighbouring District he an additional subject 
of instruction ivliere this is found advisable. 

d — Zo to emits 

. i. That the principle laid down in the Court of Directors’ letter of May 
5th, 1854, and again in their reply to the letter of the Government of India, 
dated May 20th, 1857, that “no hoy he refused admission to a Government 
“ college or school merely on the ground of caste ” and repeated by the Secre- 
tary of State in 1863, he now re-affirmed as a principle, and he applied with due 
caution to every institution not reserved for special races, which is wholly 
maintained at tho cost of public funds, whether Provincial, Municipal, 
or .Local. 

2. That the establishment of special schools or classes for children of low- 
caste bo liberally encouraged in places where there is a sufficient number of 
such children to form separate schools or classes, and where the schools 
maintained from public funds do not sufficiently provide for their education. 

682. (<?). — Recommendations on Female Education . 

1. That female education he treated as & legitimate charge alike on Local, 
on Municipal, and on Provincial Funds, and receive special encouragement. 

2. That all female schools or orphanages, whether on a religious basis or 
not, be eligible for 'aid so far as they produce any secular results, such as a 
knowledge of reading or of writing. 

‘3. That the conditions of aid to girls* schools he easier than to boys’ 
schools, and the rates higher — more especially in tho case of those established 
for poor or for low-caste girls. 

4. That the rules for grants he so framed as to allow for tho fact that girls’ 
schools generally contain a large proportion of beginners, and of those who 
cannot attend school for so many hours a day, or with such regularity as boys. 

' 5. That the standards of instruction for primary girls’ schools he simpler 

than those for hoys’ schools, and he drawn up with special reference to the 
requirements of homo life, and to the occupations open to women. 

6. That the greatest care he exercised in the selection of suitable text- books 
for girls’ schools, and that the preparation for such books he encouraged. 

7. That, while fees be levied where practicable, no girls' school be de- 
barred from a grant on account of its not levying fees. 

8. That special provision he made for girls’ scholarships, to he awarded 
after examination, and that, with a-view to encouraging girls to remain longer 
at school, a certain proportion of them be reserved for girls not under twelve 
years of age. 

9. That liberal aid he offered for the establishment, in suitable localities, 
of girls’ schools in which English should be taught in addition to the vernacular. 

10. That special aid he given, where necessary, to girls’ schools that make 
provision for boarders. 

1 1. That the Department of Public Instruction be requested to arrange, 
in concert with managers of girls’ schools, for the revision of the Code of Itules 
for grants- in-aid in accordance with the above Fecommendations. 
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,2 That as mixed schools, otUer than infant schools, are not generally 
suited to the conditions of this country, the attendance of girls at hoys' schools 
he not encouraged, except in places where girls' schools cannot ho maintained. 

13. that the establishment of infant schools or classes, under schoolmis- . 
tresses, be liberally encouraged. 

14. Tliat female schools be not placed under the management of Local f 
Boards or of Municipalities unless they express a wish to take charge of them. 

15. That the first appointment of schoolmistresses in. gills* schools under 
the management of Municipal or Local Boards he left to such hoards, with the 
proviso that the mistress he either certificated, or approved by the Department: ,, 
and that subsequent promotion or removal he regulated by the boards, subject 
to the approval of the Department. 

16 That rules he framed to promote the gradual supersession of male by 
female teachers in all girls* schools. 


17. That, in schools under female teachers, stipendiary pupfl-teaclierships 
he generally encouraged. 

18 That the attention of Local Governments be invited to the question 
of establishing additional Normal schools or classes ; and that those under 
private management receive liberal aid, pait of which might take the form of 
a bonus for every pupil passing the certificate examination, 

19 That the departmental certificate examinations for teachers he open 
to all candidates, wherever prepared. 

20. Tliat teachers in schools for general education he encouraged by 
special rewards to prepare pupils for examinations for teachers’ certificates, and 
that girls be encouraged by the offer of prizes to qualify for such certificates. 


ax. That liberal inducements he offered to the wives. of schoolmasters to 
qualify as teachers, and that in suitable cases widows be trained as schoolmis- 
tresses, care being taken to provide them with sufficient protection in the places 
where they are to he employed as teachers. 

2a. That, in Districts where European or Eurasian, young women are 
required as teachers in native schools, special encouragement he given to them 
to qualify in a vernacular language. 

23. That grants for zanana teaching be recognised as a proper charge on 
public funds and be given under rules which will enable the agencies engaged 
in that work to obtain substantial aid for sucb secular teaching as may be 
tested by an Inspectress or other female agency. 

24. That Associations for the promotion of female education by examina- 
tions or otherwise be recognised by the Department, and encouraged by grants 
under suitable conditions. 


25. That female inspecting agency be regarded as essential to the full 
development of female education, and be more largely employed than hitherto. 

» That an alternative subject in examinations suitable for girls he 

established, corresponding in standard to the Matriculation examination, but 
having no relation to any existing University course. 

27. That endeavours be made to secure the services of native gentlemen 
interested in’ female education on Committees for the supervision of girls* 
schools, and that European and Native ladies be also invited to assist such 


683 . (9 ) Recommendations as to Legislation. 

• °f Municipal and Local Boards in conti oiling or assist 

tl,e ih ? T s ? pervi ' 5on regulated by local enactments suited ti 

the circumstances of each Trovmcc. 
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* s - T1,at tio arca of an r Municipal or rural unit of Local self-Govem- 
mcnt that may now or liereaftcr'exist bo declared to he a school-district and 
school-boards be established for the management 'and control of schools placed 
under their jurisdiction in each such district. 

, 3 • the control of each school-board over all schools within the said 

school-district be subject to the following provisions : * 

* (a) that it be open to the Local Government to exclude any school, or 

any class of schools, other than schools of primary instruction 
for boys, from the control of such school-board ; 

(6) ijiat any school which is situated in the said school -district, and 
which receives no assistance either from the hoard or the 
Department, continue, if the managers so desire it, to be in- 
dependent of the control of the school-board ; 

(c) that the managers of any institution which receives aid either 

from the board or the Department continue to exercise in regard 
to such institution full powers of management subject to such 
limitations as the Local Government may from time to time 
impose as a condition of receiving aid ; 

(d) that the school-board may delegate to any body appointed by itself 

or subordinate to it any duties in regard to any school or class 
\ of institutions under its control which it thinks fit so to 

-- delegate. 

That’tbo Local Government declare from time to time what funds con- 
stituting a ‘school-fund shall he vested in any school-board for educational 
purposes, and w hat proportion of such school-fund shall be assigned to any 
class of education. 

5. Tliat it bo the duty of every school-board : — 

(o) to prepare an annual budget of its income and expenditure ; 

(6) to determine what schools shall be wholly maintained at the cost 
of the school-fund, what schools are eligible for grants-in-aid, 
and which of them shall receive aid ; 

(c) to keep a register of all schools, whether maintained at the cost 
of public funds, or aided or unaided, which are situated in its 
school-district ; 


(d) to construct and repair school-houses or to grant aid towards their 

* » construction or repair ; 

(e) generally to carry out any other of the objects indicated in the 

various recommendations of the Commission, which in the 
opinion of the Local Government can best he secured by legis- 
lative enactment, or by rules made under the Act. 

6 . That the appointment, reduction of salary, or dismissal, of teachers in 
schools maintained by the hoard he left to the school-board ; provided that 
the said hoard shall he guided in its appointments by any rules as to qualifica- 
tions which may be laid down from time to time by the Department ; and jl 
provided that an appeal shall lie to the Department against any order of (' 


dismissal or reduction of salary. 

7. That an appeal lie to the Department against any order of a hoard m 
regard to such matters as the Local Government shall specify. 

8. That every school-board be required to submit to the Local Government 

through the Department an annual report of its administration, together 
with its accounts of income and expenditure, in such form an on sue e 
as shall be prescribed by the Local Government ; and thereon the Local Gov- 
ernment declare whether the existing supply of schools 0 an y, c . * 

the supervision has been entrusted to such hoard, is sufficient Jo secure 
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adequate proportionate provision for tlie education of all classes of the com- 
m unity ; and in the event of the said Government declaring that the supply 
is insufficient, it determine from what sources and in what manner the neces- 
sary provision of schools shall he made. - 

9. That it be incumbent upon every Local Government or Administration 
to frame a Code of rules for regulating the conduct of education by MunicipJ 
and Local Boards in the Provinces subject to such’ Local Government or Ad 
ministration. 

10. That such Code shall define and regulate — 

(<r) the internal mechanism of the Education Department in regari 
to direction, inspection, and teaching , 

(S) the external relations of the Dcpaitment to private individual 
and public bodies engaged in the work of education ; 

(c) the scope, functions, and rules of the system of grants-in-aid ; 

(d) the character of any special measures for the education of class? 

requiring exceptional treatment ; 

(e) the scope and divisions of the annual report upon the progress of 

public instruction, together with tlie necessary forms of returns. 

1 1. That power he reserved to the Local Government from time to time 
to add to, cancel, or modify the provisions of the said Code. 

12. That the Code be annually published in tho official Gazette in snch a 
form as to show separately all articles which have been cancelled or modified 
and all new articles which have been introduced since the publication of tbe 
last edition. 


(Signed) W. 17. HUNTER, President. 

„ D. M. BARBOUIL 

„ W, R. BLACKETT. 

„ ANANDA MOHAN BOSE. 

„ C. A. R. BROWNING. 

„ A. W. CROFT. 

„ K DEIGHTON. 

„ J T. FOWLER. 

» HAJI GHULAM HASSAN. 

„ A. F. HOWELL 

H. P JACOB 
„ A. JEAN. 

» W. LEE-WARNER. 

» SAYYID MAHMUD. 

» W. MILLER. 

.» BHUDEB MOOKERJEA. 

” P. BANG AN AD A MUD ALIY AIL 
-» ' C. PEARSON. 

» kashinath trimbak telang. 

» JOTENDRA MOHUN TAGORE. 

*» G. E. WARD. 


The 14th September 1883. 
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I bare, therefore, thought it best to note briefly the chief Recommendations 
to which I am opposed; in the circumstances I have not thought it necessary to 
state the grounds of my opposition at any length. 

2. In Chapter V, which deals with Secondary Education, the Commis- 

sion recommends “that in the upper classes of high schools there be two 
divisions, — one leading to the Entrance examination 'of^tho Universities, the 
other of a more practical character, intended to fit youths for commercial or 
other non-literary pursuits." * " * 

In this Recommendation I most cordially concur ; but the Commission 
goes on to recommend that a certificate of having passed in “ either of the pro- 
posed alternative courses be accepted as a sufficient general test of fitness for 
the public service/’ and to this Recommendation I am strongly opnosed. In 
my opinion, the general test of fitness for the public service should be a certi- 
ficate of having passed by the final standard of the course wliich is of the more 
practical character, ** intended to fit youths for commercial or other non-literary 
pursuits.” - * * 

My experience as head of a large offico in Bengal has led me to the con- 
clusion that the adoption of the University Entrance examination as a general 
standard of education, has had disastrous effects in the case of youths not fitted 
to rise to a higher position than that of subordinate clerks. 

3. In Chapter VI, which deals with Collegiate Education, the Commission 
recommends a more favourable scale of pensions for officers in. the Education 
Department. 


^-n ®' ecommen( ^ a ^ on ^ made solely with reference to the supposed needs 
? 8 e partment. It takes no account of the additional expenditure which 

1 invo ves, or of the fact that the adoption of the proposal would furnish a 
ar S umen t for the sanction of additional expenditure in other departments 
01 the Government service. 

?' 88om “ eadation appears to me to he founded on an inadequate appre- 
present Report ^ a °t 9 » and to be somewhat out of place in the 

^commendation (0 in Chapter VII, “ thatwhen anldnca- 
hi. m °r ™‘ eis ‘* he . Uglier graded sendee of the Education Department, 
his promotion should not involve any loss of pay.” 

afaUiS!// 1“ becauso it deals with a question of 

because a fpiminr^ 7°° ^ tIun tto SC0 P e °f the Commission’s enquiry, and 
an improvement in fu^ro^X “ lan C0Un{ertalanCed ** 

instactntottede^r m T na e !lti , 0n(5) ia “» «“» chapter, that it he an 

highest amount that will not check the SSa of TT 7 6Xem i; ti 1 0ns : upt ° tte 
secondary schools, and primary schwls STw !* ?’ “Peeially m colleges, 

understood." Iam of OBinirmfli.t th- n towns " , here the value of education is 
in the case of colleges. Private *'‘ * acom “ eil ' Jation ' 1 oes not go far enough 
good education is a remunerative hi I™” mourred ™ giving a hoy a really 
unaware of any good ground for ° f Cap!fca in India » !,nd 1 

confer wealth and power on a class wi ■ i5- S enera l community in order to 
5 . In Ohapter/lTl tt/clt, " ^ ^ ™ tod ' 

of patronage in Government appomtmenTs n hr COmmen i aS “ that tte ’ )esto ' rl1 

encouragement to hi»h education ” t S ° re£ > u ^ a ted as to offer greater 
this sort may not be necessary in ra t» ca ° no ^ 6a y that a Recommendation cf 
ments; but I desire to state as the ^!f ., ro ^ nces > 01 ’ as regards certain depart - 
esu o my experience, which is necessarily 
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limited, that high education is already sufficiently encouraged hy the bestowal 
of appointments in the service of Government. 

I believe that the best man for an office under Government will often be the 
man who lias received a good education ; but the rule is subject to many excep- 
tions, and, after all, the-man who lias the best claim to an office is not the 
man who has had tlio 'best or most elaborate education, but the man who will 
best discharge the duties of the office. 

6. I have no objection to the Recommendation made in Chapter IX of the 
Report, “ that Local Governments he invited to consider the question of estab- 
lishing special colleges or schools for the sons and relations of Native Chiefs 
and Noblemen where such institutions do not now exist," provided that these 
institutions are made wholly self-supporting ; hut I dissent from the Recom- 
mendation “that the special encouragement of Muhammadan education he 
regarded as a legitimate charge on Local, on Municipal, and on Provincial 
Funds.” L-do,;not think it is possible to justify the taxation of the general 
community for the special benefit of one class. 

I also object very strongly to the Recommendation “ that, in localities 
where Muhammadans, form a fair proportion .of the population, provision be 
made in middle and high schools maintained ‘from public funds for imparting 
instruction in the Hiudustani and Persian languages,” and my objection is made 
in the interests of the Muhammadans themselves. If the Muhammadans wish, 
at their own cost, to encourage the study of Persian, or of Hiudustani wlieic 
it is not the language in ordinary use, every facility should be given to enable 
them to do so ; but in so far as they do so, they heavily handicap their children 
in the race of life as compared with hoys of other religions, and I therefore 
think that it is had policy to spend the public money for tlio purpose recom- 
mended by the Commission. 

I can fully appreciate sympathy with the Muhammadans in tlioir present 
position, hut that sympathy should not lead us to do injustice to other classes 
of the community, and I do not see how it would ho possible to justify ** a 
graduated system of special scholarships for Muhammadans," or to accept the 
Recommendation of the Commission “ that in all classes of Schools maintained 
from public funds a certain proportion of free studentships be expressly reserved 
for Muhammadan students." The proposals of the Commission appear to me 
to be so liberal as regards Muhammadans that they involve injustice to other 
classes, and their recommendation, “that the attention of the Local Govern- 
ments be invited to the question of the proportion in w hich patronage is dis- 
tributed among educated Muhammadans and others,” appears uncalled for, so 
long as there is no proof that Muhammadans are treated otherwise than fairly. 

Although I have felt bound to make these remarks, I may add that it 
would, in my judgment, bo an unmixed gain if the Muhammadans came 
forward and qualified themselves to take a larger and more important share m 
the administration of the country; but tlio improvement must, and I hcheie 
u ill, come from their own efforts. No attempt to improve their position by 
protecting them against tlio competition of other classes can hai e anj perma- 
nently beneficial effect. 

SniLi, 

ajlk Stpttmltr rSSj 
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bo they Hindus, Hus&lmnns, or Parsis, are decidedly against any such rule as 
is sought to be laid down, the grounds alleged in favour of it have been shown 
by the later experience of even European countries to be quite untenable. 
The evidence as to'tlie facts on this point may be seen collected in Mr. Morley’s 
'* Struggle for Jiationatjtiducation " pp. 143.5 * while one principal aim of that 
delightful. Httlo'w'orRVqf Mr. Matthew Arnold’s, "A French Eton/’ was to 
t educe the cost fof secondary education in England! (vide infer alia, pp. 8, 22, 
67, 75). Thejpqsitioii, -.therefore, which I take up is this. On such a point we 
ought not to consider -ourselves bound hand and foot by the provisions of the Des- 
patch of i 8$4 ;'but if we arc so bound, then wo ought not to extend its words 
by construction, and especially ought wc not to do so, when we thereby run 
counter not only to the traditions of the communities for whoso benefit the 
Despatch was intended, but also to the more matured experiences of those 
countries from whose practice the provisions were originally borrowed. But 
then it is said that the object of the Despatch was to make education self-support- 
ing, andHfiat that object can only be compassed by the increase of fees. Prom 
this reading of the Despatch also I must respectfully express my dissent. 
The Despatch plainly indicates the wish of its authors that the money of the 
State should be made to go as far as possible in developing education in tbis 
country. And doubtless if an aided school could be made by the State to 
increase its fee income — not, be it noticed, its fee rate, which is another and 
quite a different thing — the State would be able to save something out of its 
grants-in-aid, which could then be applied in developing education in other 
directions. But this involves a forcing by the State upon private workers 
in education of its own ideas on a subject which is a peculiarly appropriate 
field for the exercise of local knowledgo and local experience. Such a pro- 
cedure seems to me to bo scarcely in harmony with the principles of the 
Despatch, or of the recommendations regarding private enterprise which, in 
pursuance of those principles, the Commission has put forward. 

But then it is said that a provision like the one recommended would 
strengthen the hands of managers of non-Govemment schools, and prevent one 
aided school from outbidding another. Put into plain English, this argument 
seems to me to involve a wish that some favoured institutions — perhaps those 
first in the field— should he enabled to monopolise the State grant, aud new 
sharers in it should he prevented from rising up in competition. For what will 
he the operation of such a rule, framed with the objects avowed by its framers ? 
The Director of Public Instruction will consult the managers of schools 
actually receiving aid from Government, and a minimum rate of fee and a maxi- 
mum proportion of free studentships will be fixed by tlieir joint wisdom. A 
school in existence then, but not receiving aid, or a school subsequently start- 
ed, will both alike be bound by the rule, under penalty of being refused aid by 
the State, although the managers may never have been consulted about its 
ustice or expediency j or a manager who was consulted and took a different 
view from the Director would he excluded from the benefit of the State grant 
or liis presumption in differing from that infallible officer. I see nothing that 
can reconcile me to results like these. It seems to be assumed that reductions 
of fee below the minimum to be fixed by the Director will often bo designed for 
purposes of mischief and breach of discipline. I maintain that there is no 
warrant whatever for such an assumption. One great inducement in the 
past to the opening of schools by my countrymen has been the opportunity 
thus afforded them for spreading education cheaply. I may cite the case of the 

* Cf Report, Education Commission (i860, 71, 156- . „„ , . _ , .v. „ 

t Mr. Lethbridge m Journal, National Indian Association (August 1882), P 44° tl e ? ’ 
of Mr Wordsworth and Mr. Oienham and the Hon. K D Pal and Mr. Tawney 
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Minute recorded bv Kashi noth Trimbak Telang t Esq, 

I concur in so many of the Recommendations contained *in.this Report, 
that I hare no hesitation whatever in signing it. But/affer much anxious 
consideration, I have arrived at the conclusion that, In signing it, I am hound 
to put separately on record the opinions I lnvc former! on soraeTof the points 
with which it deals. I am, however, glad to be ablo to say afthd cutset, after a 
careful consideration, of the work done by my colleagues wh’o drew up this 
Report at Simla, that the very arduous duty which devolved upon them has 
been discharged by them in a manner, on the whole, extremely fair and satis- 
factory. There are, indeed, sundry statements in the Report to which I can- 
not give in my adhesion at all, or can do so only with many qualifications 
Thus, the statement that the Local cess in Bombay was in its inception purely 
voluntary, and the passage which speaks of our Land Revenue svstctn in this 
Presidency as a “liberal” one {tide Chap. IV), both involve judgments oa 
non-educational matters which I am not prepared to accept. And again, when 
the study of Sanskrit in the old Rcnares College is pronounced to have been 
frivolous and uncritical " (Chap. VI), or the provision for college scholarships 
m Bombay u described as “large ” (Chap. VI), or the practical operation of 
the grade system is spoken of as very successful (Clnp. VI), we have indg- 
r S „r?rr d0n ^ «lucational topics Which I cannot concur in without 
„ qualifications. Lastly, to refer to a point w Inch is only partially educational, 

r d ° : he ci,m <**">** ° f nw- (ci. ap . vd. 

smallest nf ti.A S i 16 °u ** dra Y backs ” — the former, indeed, is perhaps the 
“intercourse” n/th ? * s .‘ — ' 10 be taken into account in connection with the 
other ban i «< m ? *“ dlan student with “the ruling race;” while, on the 
loftv motive” IT ^ enS /°_ 1 f. S Se ^‘. assertioa ” ani l “the comparative absence of 
himself are t ° i/° attributed to the Indian student considered by 

'now o ^ r nSidmbIy stated.* But all such points are 

tZn and givCn tUs i^Ltion of 

the " ^ ? 7 n . 0t . hlnB morc about them. I shall pass at once to 

in tuis **«*• - “» * «- — 

down that* tte ' Di?ect™™ n pubUo V") 1 *?■ ” 0llce “ 1,10 one 1ThMl bys 
fees to be charged in aU schools f“ tru ‘ ; . tl0 “ sho “!<l determine the rate of 
portion of students to be ♦ e,vm £ aid from Government, and the pro- 

Snnotreco.SrltM tolr^ ,r ° m “ t ««"*■• I confess that I 
objection to it ^re stated hi „ °T -' Tho 6™>»d* of my 
are summarised in our minutes^f urn ™v S ^ f e1 “ tes in 0alcutta , and they 
them here, hut I ladings. I shall therefore not repeat 

have been urged on the other side* t* ? wo ° bse ^ ations upon points which 
datura carries out the directions of\b* if 6aid ’ then * that the recommen- 
this view. I cannot accept aT'co^Lt 1 ! ®' sl ” tch ,. o£ ' s 5 4 - I cannot accept 
says that " some fee, however small ” ! const mction of that Despatch which 
fee not smaller than a minimum to iSS 54 oE £he Despatch), means some 
tion, and to he from time to time „• . ™ the Director of Public Instruc- 
ted gradually, cautioi an d ‘ ' ¥ ‘ U '“ « * to 1= 

Audi ovvnthatl am the less nrpmro,l . U0 re S ard to necessary exemptions ” 
clause in question, when I find tb.t °,“ cce l lt tl “ s strained constmction of the 
. s „ „ _ „ that ’ wMe th ° traditions of my countrymen, 

tha Evidence of Sir TV, Wedderborn, p 3 „ 

Freud. Eb, pp A, 
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be they Hindus, Mussalmans, or Parsis, are decidedly against any such rule as 
is sought to be laid down, the grounds alleged in favour of it bare been shown 
by the later experience of e\en European countries to be quite untenable. 
The evidence as'lo tl\e facts on this point may be seen collected in Mr. Morley’s 
“Struggle for Ka'tionaPXducation ” pp. 143.5,* while one principal aim of that 
delightful, little -work, pf Hr. Matthew Arnold’s, “A French Eton,” was to 
reduce the cost of secondary education in Englandf- ( vide inter alia, pp. 8, 22, 
67» 75)- Thejpositioii, ’.therefore, which I take up is this. On such a point we 
ought not to consider ourselres bound band and foot by the provisions of the Des- 
patch of i S$4 ; hut if we are so hound, then we ought not to extend its words 
by construction, and especially ought we not to do so, when wo thereby run 
counter not only to the traditions of the communities for whose benefit the 
Despatch was intended, but also to the more matured experiences of those 
countries from whose practice the provisions were originally borrowed. But 
then it is said that the object of the Despatch was to make education self-support- 
ing, and 'that that object can only bo compassed by the increase of fees. From 
this reading of tho Despatch also I must respectfully express my dissent. 
The Despatch plainly indicates the wish of its authors that the money of the 
State should be made to go as far as possible in developing education in this 
country. And doubtless if an aided school could be made by the State to 
increase its fee income — not, be it noticed, its fee rate, which is another and 
quite a different thing — the State would bo able to save something out of its 
grants-in-aid, which could then he applied in developing education in other 
directions. But this involves a forcing by the State upon private workers 
in education of its own ideas on a subject which is a peculiarly appropriate 
field for the exercise of local knowledge and local experience. Such a pro- 
cedure seems to me to he scarcely in harmony with the principles of the 
Despatch, or of the recommendations regarding private enterprise which, in 
pursuance of those principles, the Commission has put forward. 

But then it is said that a provision like the one recommended would 
strengthen the hands of managers of non-Govemment schools, and prevent one 
aided school from outbidding another. Put into plain English, this argument 
seems to me to involve a wish that some favoured institutions— perhaps those 
first in the field — should ho enabled to monopolise the State grant, and new 
sharers in it should he prevented from rising up in competition. For what will 
he the operation of such a rule, framed with the objects avowed by its framers ? 
The Director of Public Instruction will consult the managers of schools 
actually receiving aid from Government, and a minimum rate of fee and a maxi- 
mum proportion of free studentships will be fixed by their joint wisdom. A 
school in existence then, hut not receiving aid, or a school subsequently start- 
ed, will both alike ho hound by the rule, under penalty of being refused aid by 
the State, although the managers may never have been consulted about its 
ustice or expediency ; or a manager who was consulted and took 3 different 
view from the Director would he excluded from the benefit of the State grant 
or his presumption in differing from that infallible officer. I see nothing that 
can reconcile me to results like these. It seems to he assumed that reductions 
of fee below the minimum to be fixed by the Director will often be designed for 
purposes of mischief and breach of discipline. I maintain that there is no 
warrant whatever for such an assumption. One great inducement in the 
past to the opening of schools by my countrymen has been the opportunity 
tlius afforded them for spreading education cheaply. I may cite the case of the 


* Cf Report, Education Commission (tS6t), VI, IS®. , 

t Cf Mr Lethbridge in Journal, National Indian Association (Angost .SStJ.p 44° tbe 

of ilr Wordsworth and Mr, Oxeohmn and the Hon. K D Pal and Mr. Tnwnty 
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new English School u Poona as an illustration with which I am most fimilm 
T hone and bchevc that the same inducement will continue to be a potent one m 
future J3ut if the Recommendation under consideration is jut into force, the 
countervailing influences ace sure to bo i erj powerful, Oioj^iy, perhaps, ho 
too powerful No doubt one of the represent itn cs of mdLd institutions in the 
Commission assured us that managers of aided schools lufenot look on the 
Department’s action in this mattei as at all an interim dice To tte objected to 
Probably not Put I am not now particularly concerned for the institutions winch 
arc at present receiving aid 1 am concerned for tlioso w Inch are not but ought 
to be receiving aid, and those which may ho started hereafter and may properly 
ask for aid, I am concerned for tlioso winch shall not aim at making second 
ary and higher education as costly as possible, but which shall ho started by 
men who will, within certain limits, act on the traditions to which I have 
already alluded It w ill, I am aw are, be objected to tlus- in fact, it was object- 
ed during our debates — that if any one wants to make education a matter of 
charity and impart it either as an entiroly freo gift or at a very small cost, ho 
ought not to ask for State aid in doing so Put that objection seems to me 
to involve a non seqmtur TUo work done is of a nature which the State has 
undertaken to belp, and therefore has an absolute claim to such help And a 
further remark on the objection is that it certainly does not lio in the mouths 
of those who contend for grants to bo given from Stato funds to that other 
agency of educational chanty — the so called “ proselytising schools ” 

But against all this, it is urged that a rulo hko the one m question has 
been m successful operation m Madras I am unable to mako out clearly, 
from the Provincial Report, or from what was said in tlio course of the debate, 
whether an aided school, under the existing rules, is liable to have its grant 
withdrawn if it contravenes an order of the Director on tlio subject of fees 
Apparently it is (see Madras Provincial Report), hut only if it receives a 
salary grant, not a result grant If so, tho example quoted is plainly of 
limited application Besides, in such a matter, tlio mero fact of no com 
plaints having been made for some time by until cs of this country is not, 
to my mind, any proof that the rule is a good one I think tho principle here 
is wrong, and as to expediency, I cannot but think it highly inexpedient tliat 
the State should afford artificial help to institutions not managed by itself, for 
exacting from students higher fees than they will be able to obtain without 
such help 

I have only to add one more observation on tlus point It wall bo admitted 
on all hands that it is useless to lay doom a rulo when a coach and six can he 
dnven through it with ease And what more easy than that in the case of the 
rule recommended ? A manager has only got to mako the appropriate entries 
on both Bides of his accounts, and show an expenditure on account of scholar- 
ships piecisely equal to the difference between tho fees be levies and those he 
“ ^ rected to ley y ruie is then satisfied, and the Department is baffled 

And probably this further result will also follow Tho manager will he able 
to return bis expenditure on bis schools at a figure larger than the real one by 
this enforced addition, and will, under some systems of graut m aid, be able to 
claim from the State a larger smu for having succeeded m defying the 
rules made by the State Thus this laudable endeavour, commenced to make 
secondary and higher education more self supportmg.-tlnt is to say, mom costly 
to the students,— ‘ wUl overleap itself and fall on the other side » for it will end 
^ qUlte necessarily «». not to the student, hut 
w! u A °T and ab0Ve tlus 0f course > aro demoralising effects, 
tionaljle fZ I retUmS ** SbltD m the 
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The next point I wish to deal with is that involved in the Recommendation 
contained in Chapter VI. I cordially agree in that Recommendation. And 
I hope that tho'Xocai Got ernments concerned will deal in a spirit of libera- 
lity with the cases there referred to, and not allow themselves to be influ. 
cnced by the cry that too much is being spent on higher education in 
India. "With that cry, in the form in which it lias been raised, I bare no 
sympathy whatever. I unreservedly accept the view that without mass educa- 
tion the country will never be able to enjoy to the full the fruits wliich it has 
a right to expect from the higher education For that purpose, you must 
bestow brains, as Mill has it, on those who have only hands. And in my judg- 
ment the time lias now come when with that view mass education must bo 
pushed onward, or, as it is expressed in the Resolution appointing the Commis- 
sion, “ the different branches of public instruction should, if possible, movo 
forward together.” On the other hand, I hold an equally strong opinion that, 
without the higher education, mass education cannot be of much avail, even 
if it can be^ecured. And the argument so often urged, that for the money 
spent op'gmng high education to one student, you might give primary educa- 
tion to more than one hundred, is to my mind utterly futile, and unworthy 
''even of a moment’s consideration.* “ “We have nearly all of us,” says Mr. 
Mathew Arnold, f “reached the notion that popular education it is the State’s 
duty to deal with. Secondary and superior instruction, many of us still 
think, should bo left to take care of themselves ” And after pointing out 
what has been done in European countries on this matter, he winds up 
thus ; “ In all these countries the idea of a sound civil organisation of modern 
society has been found to involve the idea of an organisation of secondary 
and superior instruction by public authority or by tfie State.” I will not 
dwell more on this point, but will merely say that in my opinion the whole 
religious, social, political, and industrial advance of the country depends on 
the steady adhesion to that enlightened policy, as regards high education, 
which has probably been tho most generally approved portion of British Indian 
policy in tho past. This opinion is quite consistent with a desire, which I 
strongly feel, that all private efforts in education, especially the efforts put 
forward by my own countrymen, should receive a fair field and duo encourage- 
ment. Bnt in order that such private effort should bo forthcoming in any 
District, high education must, as a general rule, have been in existence in that 
District for some time. And therefore I trust that, when tho Recommendation 
under notice comes to he carried out, no embarrassments will bo felt by tho local 
authorities in consequence of any a priori idea of the superiority of private 
enterprise over State action, — an idea which, however well founded in many 
respects, is just now, I fear, likely to be set up as a fetisb, and likely to be 
allowed to dominato in regions wliich, undor present circumstances, at all 
events, lie entirely beyond its sphere. 

I have only one word to add with respect to some of the specific cases enu- 
merated in the Recommendation. The case of tho Delhi College appears to me 
to bo a particularly hard one. Subscriptions raised by tho nntircs bare been 
rejected as inadequate, and the College bas substantially been made over to a 
missionary body. On both grounds the matter is worthy of reconsideration. As 
to the Collego of Jabalpur, I cannot imagine that there can bo two opinions 
In regard to Sind, the petition sent by some of the citizens of Karachi 
was not beforo us when our Provincial Report was written, and the offer made 


• Schools and Universities on tie Continent p S75.w* *T tteetaiemratef Mr J art ice Wei t an J tie «•». 
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in that petition to contribute something towards endowing a college deserves 
consideration at the {lands of the Government of Bombay Coming lastly to 
the Gujarat College, I have nothing to add to what is said m the Provincial He 
port, save that the period, of probation should be such as to give the College a 
really fair chance of success , and that the Government, if it is to err at all, 
should err on the side of giving it too long, rather than too short, a period of 
probation 


I next proceed to consider two Recommendations which deal with a point 
certainly one of the most important in connection with education I allude to 
the Recommendation regarding moral education m colleges In stating the 
opinions which I hare formed on tins point, I know I run a certain risk of mis- 
interpretation But I am bound to say that, after the best consideration which 
I have been able to give to the Recommendations made by the Commission, and 
the arguments adduced in support of them, I am still strongly of opinion that 
the proposed measures will be impotent for good and may result in mischief 
I will first take up the latter of the two Recommendations referred to That 
prescribes that a series of lectures on the duties of a man and a citizen 


should he delivered in each College m each session Now, first, what is the 
object of tins new departure — for it is a new departure — in our system of 
academical instruction ? Many of those who recommend this new departure 
admit that there is nothing m the character of the students of our State 
Colleges, taken as a class, which can he used in support of this recommends 
tion Others, however of the same mode of thinking, have distinctly said that 
the effects of education in our State Colleges on the morals* of the students has 
certainly been mischievous, not to say disastrous One gentleman, who has been 
particularly active in what I cannot help characterising as the misguided and 
mischievous agitation which preceded the appointment of the Commission, has 
e d up to the gaze of the British public a picture of the effects of State educa- 
tion in India (see Mr Johnstone’s " Our Educational Policy in India,’* pages xv, 
, 10, 26), which, if it is a faithful one, would certainly justify some new depart, 
urc m the direction indicated But is it a faithful picture ? On that we have 
a statement submitted to the Commission by five gentlemen of the same party 
as the author of the pamphlet above alluded to These gentlemen undertake 
to say that "the result of Government so called neutrality has been by common 
consent decidedly injurious from a moral and religious point of view ” What 
these gentlemen mean by "common consent” it is not very easy to under- 
® ^ en ^ e before the Commission, (which is summarised in the Report 
ap ery 1 ,) IS absolutely overwhelming m favour o£ the reverse of that 
^ h . e . Se £ en ^ emen describe as admitted by common consent And I 
» * 16 , S ^, 8 em nndcr which I myself and many of my friends have 
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with regard to it in tliis connection also. On the one hand, it is confined, and 
of course quite erroneously, to those who hare acquired some knowledge of the 
English language; and on the other, it is extended, equally erroneously, to those 
who, like Macaulay’s ^Frenchman, “have just learnt enough English to read 
Addison with a dictionary.” The latter error is the one -which must ho 
specially guarded against in discussions like the present. 

But it may he said that the new departure, if not justified by the injurious 
effects of the systems hitherto in vogue, may still be justified on the ground 
that it is calculated to strengthen the beneficial effects of that system. And 
here X am prepared to join issue with those -who maintain that it will have 
any such operation. I cordially accept the dictum of Mr. Mathew Arnold that 
conduct is three-fourths of life, and a man who works for conduct works for 
more than a man who works for intelligence. And therefore I should bo quite 
willing to join, as indeed X have joined, in any Recommendation encouraging 
such “work for conduct” (see the Bombay Provincial Report, page 148). But 
I cannot perceive that “lectures on tho duties of a man and a citizen ” at a 
college constitute such “work” at all. In a primary school, lessons on the 
duties of a man would probably be useful ; in a secondary school they would 
probably he innocuous ; but in a collegiate institution they would probably be 
neither useful nor innocuous. At the earliest stage of a student’s life, ignor- 
ance of what is right is probably an important force, and then to correct that 
ignorance, moral lessons arc a perfectly appropriate agency, although even 
here I should be inclined to rely more upon “lessons” like Miss Edge- 
worth’s,* for instance, than on those like the extracts from “The whole Buty 
of Man” by D. A. Eisdale which were published in Bombay at the American 
Mission Pre«s in 1841, When the student has advanced to a secondary school, 
much of the ignorance above referred to has presumably given place to know- 
ledge. But still the habit of analysis and criticism is in a very rudimentaiy 
condition, and such lessons will, in all probability, do little harm. But if 
collegiate education is to subserve one of its most important purposes, and is to 
cultivate the intelligence so as to enable it to weigh arguments and form indc* 
pendent judgments, then these moral lessons present an entirely different 
aspect. At that stage, it is almost entirely unnecessary to instruct the intelli- 
gence, while it is of great use to discipline the will and to cultivate the feelings. 
The proposed lectures will, I fear, have little or no effect in this latter direction ; 
while in some individual cases their effect in the former direction, being meant 
to operate not on the intellect but on conduct, may bo the reverse of that which 
is desired — something like that on the Cambridge scholar, about wliom I read 
many years ago, whose first doubts about the divine character of Christianity 
were said to have been roused by a study of Paley’s Evidences. That sense of 
moral responsibility in man which impressed Kant with the same awe as tho 
starry heavens, can receive no strengthening from lectures on the duties of a 
man, any more than the awe which the starry heavens inspire can be produced 
by lectures on the rings of Saturn or the phases of the moon. Such strengthen- 
ing must come from the emotions and the will being worked upon by the 
histories of great movements, the lives of great men, and the songs of great 
poets. It must come from the training of the will and the emotions by the 
actual details of academic life, by tho elevating contact f with good professors 
and fellow-students, by the constant engagement of the attention on the enno- 
bling pursuits of literature, science, and philosophy ; by the necessity, so often 
felt, « to scorn delights and live laborious days and, even in our very modern 
State Colleges of this country, though on a very bumble scale, by “that mass 
of continuous traditions always powerful and generally noble,’ of which Mr. 

• Kot*ul»tM.Jinjr Dr WtaUt/a protect, in * not* in lu eJtlroa tff Dwoa’* '»V*- 
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Edinburgh. < . 

That is the only courso of moral education m which I liavo any -faith. 
That is the course which alone, in my opinion, can bo efficacious. lectures on 
the duties of a man can at tho best only lead to tbo " cold decrees of tho btauu 
They have little or no efficacy in cooling down tho “hot temper which leaps 
over” those decrees. These views might be easily supported by a mass of 
authority, but I will only refer here to that of one who is at once a writer on 
Moral Philosophy, a University Professor of the same subject, and a Chairman 
of a School Board in Scotland. I allude to Professor Calderwood, who has said 
in his recent work on Teaching its ends and means that “moral training is 
gained not so much by formal inculcation of duty, as by practice in well-doing 
throughout the common engagements of life” (p. 73 J an( l see also pp. 25, 83, 


123, &c). 

So far I have dealt only with the first part of the Recommendation. The 
second part, dealing with the duties of a citizen, appears to mo to stand on a 
somewhat different footing. It seems to be intended to point rather to what 
may be called political, as distinguished from social, morality . Lectures on this 
subject may be of use, as the subject is one on which there is somo real ignor- 
ance which may be dispelled by lectures addressed to the intellect. But I 
must own that I am afraid of the practical operation of this part of the 
Recommendation. In ordinary times, it may not bo very material one way or the 
other, though even in ordinary times one can conceive the inconvenient results 
which may flow from it. But in times of excitement, such as those through 
which we have scarcely yet emerged, I much fear that the result will be to 
drag the serene dignity of the academy into tho heat and dust of platform 
warfare. If the Professor’s lectures tend to teach the pupils tho duty of sub* 
mission to the views of Government without a murmur of dissatisfaction, 
there is sure to come up a set of Liberal irrcconcileables who will complain 
that Government is endeavouring to enslave the intellect of tho nation. If 
the Professor’s lectures are supposed to lead in the opposite direction, there 
will be some Tory irreconcileables ready to spring up and say, even more 


loudly and quite as erroneously as they are saying it now, that the colleges 
supported from State revenues are hotbeds of scdition.f This is almost certain 
to occur in times of excitement. It may not unlikely occur in quiet times also. 
And with this risk, I confess, it seems to me that the advantages of such lectures 
will have been dearly purchased. If it is argued that tho professors in our col- 
leges are not now prevented from doing that which may afford a target for similar 
denunciation, my reply is that the professors may well do what they deem pro- 
per in their private capacity as citizens. But it becomes a very different thing 
when they deliver lectures at college in their capacity as Professors appointed 
by the State for the express purpose. The position on that point is exactly 
analogous to the position on the point of religious instruction under the De s * 
patch of 1859, Sections 59-61. 


I now coma to the other Recommendation. The whole theory of moral 
education here adopted is one which I consider erroneous in principle, and 
likely to he had in practical operation as tending to withdraw attention from 
the necessity of making not one or two hours of academic life, but the whole 
of it, a period of moral education Holding that view, it follows, of course, 


* Sea Gleaning, 0/ y>asf jeara, Vol VII, p iS 
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that I cannot accept tie suggestion about tbe moral text-book. But further 
objections to that suggestion are stated in the Bombay Provincial Report, to 
which I. still adhere. I will only add that the view there enunciated receives 
support'^rom the history of a similar experiment tried many years ago in 
Ireland. No less a person that Archbishop Whately endeavoured to do for the 
elements of Christianity what Bishop Meurin proposes, and the Commission 
recommends, should be done for the elements of morality based on Natural 
Religion. 'With what result? The text-book was written, approved, sanc- 
tioned-for use and used in the Irish schools; both Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic. Then the tide turned, and the book liad to be abandoned, and Archbishop 
Whstety himself, the Lord Justice Christian, and .Ur. Baron Greene resigned 
their scats on the School Board, upon the ground that wbat was done was a 
breach of faith with the people.* It is not necessary to enquire which 
if either, of the parties to the contest was in the wrong The lesson to be de- 
rived from the occurrence is equally clear and equally entitled to “give us 
pause” in the course on which we are recommended to enter, whether the 
fault in that particular matter lay with the Protestants or the Roman Catho- 
lics, with Archibishop Whately or with Archbishop Alurray or his successor. 

I will only add one word here ‘"with respect to the question of religious 
instruction which was raised before the Commission I deeply sympathise 
with the demand of some witnesses whose evidence has come before us, that pro- 
vision should be made in our educational system for that religious instruction 
without which, as Lord Ripon declared before the University of Calcutta, all 
education is imperfect. I sympathise with this demand, but do not sec my way 
to suggest any feasible means of satisfying it. There are only two possible modes, 
which can be adopted in justice and fairness, of practically imparting reli- 
gious instruction. Either you must teach the principles common to all religions 
under the name of Natural Religion, or you must teach the principles of 
each religious creed to the students whose parents adopt that creed. The diffi- 
culties of these alternatives have been indicated by no less an authority than 
Mr. Cobden (see his Speeches, page 588, et seq.) Those difficulties are certainly 
not less great in this country than in England. They appear to mo to be so 
great that wo must be content to “ fake refuge/' as it has been expressed, 
“in tlio remote haven of refuge for the educationists — the secular system” 
But I would also point out to all thoso who ask for this religious education, 
that the cultivation of those feelings of human nature to which religion 
appeals is not even now entirely neglected, and that the further direction to bo 
given , to those feelings, according to the principles of each religious creed, 
ought to be undertaken, as it is best carried out, not by a Government like 
tlie British Indian Government^ but by the professors of the several creeds 
" Under tlio legislation of 1806,” says Mr. Matthew Arnold, J “it was not per- 
mitted to public schools to be denominational. The law required that the 
instruction in them should bo such as to train its recipients for the exercise 
of all social and Christian virtues, but no dogmatic religious instruction was to 
bo given by the teacher, or was to bo given in the school. Measures^ wore 
to bo taken, however, said tbo law, that the scholar should not go without 
the dogmatic teaching of the communion to which he belonged. Accord- 
ingly the Minister of the Homo Department exhorted by circular the mi- 
nisters of tho different communions to co-operate with the Government in 
carrying tho new law into execution, by taking upon themselves the reli- 
gious instruction of the school children belonging to their pctMiasion. The 
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religious authorities replied favourably to this appeal, and non here, perhaps 
has the instruction of the people been more eminently ldigious *tlan la 
Holland while the public schools have by law, remained unscctamn ’ * That 
seems to me to indicate though only in a general way, tlie true piocedflre to bo 
followed in this matter by those who arc dissatisfied with the religious re 
suits of our educational system Some agencies of this sort more or less 
organised more or less powerful are at present wording Whether a more 
complete organisation mil bring out results more satisfactory to those who are 
now ashing for a change is a matter upon wlucli I own I am somewhat scepti 
cal And some of the grounds of my scepticism have been already indicated w 
what I have said above, on the Kindred question of moral education But 
at all events on this I am quite clear, tint our institutions for secular mstnic 
tion should not be embarrassed by any meddling with reli ious instruction for 
such meddlmg among other mischiefs will yield results which ontliereli 
gious side will satisfy nobody, and on the secular side will he distinctly re 
trogrado t 


Proceeding to the next group of Recommendations under Collegiate Bdu 
cation I need add little to what I have already said about fees and free student 
ships I will only remark, however, tliat in my judgment the provision for 
free studentships in our colleges and high schools in Bombay (and partly also 
in Madras) is ridiculously small being merely 5 per cent of the total number 
at school or college I have no belief in these arbitrary per centages whether 
in the matter of fees or scholarships or any other matters, and I think it ought 
at least to be open to the head of an institution to admit more than 5 per cent , 
when the admissions can he made without making any individual class in the 
institution unmanageably large The poor hoys are the very salt of our colleges 
and schools and I would earnestly plead for a fairly amplo provision for them 
Even in England as appears from Mr Pattison s suggestions on academical organ 
isation (p 67 ct seq ) the principle of such provision for the poor has been 
accepted by high authority I am quite aware that a system of free studentships 
is objected to on the ground that it is calculated to attract the best students 
to the State institutions and thus act unfauly on the success of non Govern 
ment ones But as the scholarships and free studentships are now proposed 
to be dissociated from one another, part of this objection seems to me to be 
removed And for the rest I am unable to see why when the State has on 
other grounds determined to maintain an institution it should not admit poor 
students free subject to the limitation above indicated On the contrary I 
consider that tlie State is bound to admit them because it is thus enabled to 
disseminate the benefits of its institutions wider, w ithout increasing by one 
pie its ow n expenditure upon those institutions 


Proceeding now to the Recommendations in Chapter VI I would specially 
emphasise the one about the appointment of native gentlemen to Inspectorships 
of schools I am no fanatical advocate of the claims of my countrymen to 
appointments m the public service, but I must say that we have not received 
qmte fair measure in this matter t To borrow a figure from John Bright, 
we have had a feast with a very small quantity of meat and a very large 
quantity of table cloth In spite of this fact I did not agiee to the proposal 
placed before the Commission for a hard and fast rule requiring one half of the 
Inspectorships in each province to he xeserved for natives because I should like, 
ore suppo mg so radical a proposal to try the operation of the recommend 
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ntion, which was accepted almost with one voice by the Commission. Long years 
hence, I hope, we may be able to dispense with the services of all highly-paid In- 
spector, Native or European. "When school management and inspection on the 
most appro! ed principles are better and more widely understood, and when, by 
the dev elopment of local self-government, the people themselves begin to take a 
practical and energetic interest in education, there will be need for little more 
than examination and general supervision by the State, and that may be done by 
officers of a class corresponding to the Deputy or Assistant Inspectors of the 
present day. But such a consummation is yet in the distance, and its approach 
can only be accelerated, if in tlio meanwhile sympathetic and energetic officers are 
appointed to these important posts. “ Take care,” said the founder of public in- 
struction in Holland, — ** take care how you choose your Inspectors ; they are 
men whom you ought to look for with a lantern in your hand.” I may add one 
word here about inspection by revenue officers. According to my information, 
derived from official and (what in my view is of greater importance) from non- 
official sources, this inspection is very useful in Bombay. In Bengal, however, 
■we have the testimony of one of the revenue officials, that a measure similar 
to that now in force hero “ set all the Education Department against us Magis- 
trates, by giving us power to interfere .with their proceedings.” * Our Recom- 
mendation is so worded as to avoid this risk, and it may he hoped that with the 
additional experience now acquired it may he entirely avoided. 

There is one other point under this Chapter on which I wish to add a few 
words to what already appears in our minutes. After reconsidering all that 
was said in the debate against the Consultative Board of Education proposed 
by me, I am still of opinion that the view which prevailed was a bureau- 
cratic and erroneous view. Looking especially to the scheme of local self- 
government in the Presidency of Bombay which has now been published, 
I do riot see why the proposed hoard should not be able to give to the local 
boards quite as good advico as those officers whom the local hoards will by law 
he bound to consult. And I will venture to add that even the trained officers 
of Government in the Education, as in any other department, will not find it 
disastrous to the efficient discharge of their duties, if they now and then take 
extra-departmental counsel, in the way which, according to Air. Arnold, even the 
despotisms of tho Continent of Europe do not disdain. + I observe that it is 
suggested in the Report that if the Department fails in its great duty of keep- 
ing touch with public opinion, "the Government is 'at hand to correct its 
deficiencies.” I wish I could feel confident on this point. But it is impossible 
that I can do so, when I remember the almost stereotyped answer of " Govern- 
ment ” to all appeals against its departments, viz., “ We see no cause to 
interfere.” 

I como next to the important subject of grants-in-aid. And while I en- 
tirely concur in the Recommendation made to correct the practical inconve- 
niences in the administration of the grant with respect to colleges kept by the 
Jesuit Bathers, — a body who have done and are doing most admirable work in 
Bombay and elsewhere, — I must say that I am not satisfied with the restriction 
to that body of the relief intended to be afforded by the Recommendation. 
Here, again, I am referring mostly to institutions that may hereafter come into 
existence. And I cannot see upon what principle the benefit of the altered 
rule can he refused to an institution where the source of the grievance is not 
the constitution of the religious body to which the teachers belong, but some 
other circumstance. I ventured in the course of our debates to refer, as an 

* See Life in the Mofussil by a Den gal Civilian. Vol TI p 254. 
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instance, to the case of the nee- English School of Poona, ns one which mightbs 
in a position to claim the benefit of the non principle And I was told that 
I assumed, without good reason, that the Bombay system was about to undemo 
some radical chango As I did not and do not consider the Bombay system 
of payment by results pure and simple to bo a perfect system, and as the Com. 
mission had unanimously recommended n revision of the grant m aid rules a 
consultation with school managers and with special reference to the complaints 
dwelt on in the Eoport, 1 thought it quite on tho cards that a salary grant sys 
tern, or something similar, might, open in Bombay, bo joined on to tho Kostin* 
system of payments by results And in that view I icferred to the new 
English School, and even then only as an illustration, not by any means as 
exhausting the possible cases calling for the application of the principle under 
discussion The other objection taken— namely, that my proposal raised by a 
side wind the whole question of private adventure schools— seems to me to 
be sufficiently answered by the Recommendation No 1 8 in this chapter which 
has been adopted by the Commission, and to which I offer no objection ' 


Upon the question of the conscience clause, my opinions are already on 
record m our minutes I wish to add only a few words It is said that in 
England the conscience clause is a dead letter My information on that 
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fn the CotnmisUon. for the State to help some or even all of the warm,* 
religions and religious sects of the country with the funds at its command, 
tvhere thoso funds are avowedly applied for propagandist purposes. That seems 
to me not neutrality, but participation in tho strife, and even more,— in fact a 
rushing into tho miUc, so to say. And when it is said that the State has 
nothing to do except with secular results, I entirely demur to that contention, 
except in the case where tile secular und the religious results are plainly 
scvcrahlo one from tho other. They are Beverahle, when tho pupils aro 
allowed to withdraw from tho religious lessons, if they please, in the manner 
provided hy Section 7 of tho Education Act of 1870, They are not severable, 
it tlie pupils aro not allowed to do so. ’ ’ 

"Wc are tlius brought hack to tho question, is the conscience clause just 
and expedient ? I can see no reasonable argument against the justice of it ; 
indeed, tho justice seems to mo to he practically admitted, when a representa- 
tive of missionary schools protests that attendance at religious lessons is already 
voluntary. That shows that if my proposal is accepted, tho result will ho only 
to enforce the good example of some missionaries upon the whole body— a result 
to which I cannot seo any objection even in the argument that “ compelling ” 
the missionaries to do this might ho wrong, though the doing of it might be 
itself right Is it then expedient? If I thought that the effect of the pro- 
posed rulo would ho to rcduco very greatly the number of missionary schools 
in the county, it would, in my opinion, perhaps he inexpedient. But I am 
satisfied that that will not be tho result at all. The very eminent represen- 
tative of missionary institutions in the Commission told us plainly that that 
would not he the result. *And I agree with him. 

But it is said that this objection is only made by a section oF society 
which is indifferent to religious instruction. My answer to this is a very short 
one : it 19 at onco unfounded and irrelevant. Lastly, I wish to notice one mis- 
apprehension on this subject. It is not correct to say that the proposal of a 
conscience clause is exclusively aimed at Christian missionaries, though it 
most certainly is aimed mainly at them. Wo have already seen the begin-* 
nings of educational activity on tho part of the Brahmo Samajes and the Prar-. 
tliana Samajes throughout the country. To them, as well as 'to the various re- 
ligious persuasions — Hindus, Muhammadans, &c. — which are referred to in the , 
Despatch, and to which Lord Itipon appealed in his address before tho Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, a similar rule ought to he made applicable, although all 
these, unlike missionary societies, are local bodies, and although, therefore, any 
encouragement given to them will have a' perceptible effect in fostering that 
“spirit of local exertion and combination for local purposes ” which is re- 
ferred to in ihc Despatch, but which cannot he fostered hy encouraging a 
foreign agency, although private, and whether missionary or non-missionary. 
Bor I confess I cannot follow those witnesses who say that missionary effort, 
in this country has served to evoke private native effort ; while on the other * 
hand some of the representatives of native private^ effort have said that ,thc 
encouragement given to the former lias acted prejudicially upon their energies.* 

A somewhat kindred question is the one of the education of the lowcastes. 

I have no wish to quarrel with tho Recommendation on that subject as it now 
stands. The feelings or prejudices on the subject are undergoing change, and 
a few years of cautious forbearance may pur an extinguisher upon the ques- 
tion altogether. Meanwhile those who have to deal with each case as it arises 
must remember that, in carrying out a correct principle even in educational 
matters, much allowance is not infrequently always claimed, and has to he made 
for the feelings and prejudices of even very advanced and enlightened communi- 
ties, 

• Sr, H, Art.'. Mm pp 7. =6. Mr Bll..’. mta PP 3. 4. Mr «• ® Cooper’. 

PP 3. 4. 6. 9. 
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The superstititions we hare learned. 

From education, do not lose tlicir power, 

"When we have found them out; nor aro all free 
"Whose judgment mocks the galling chains they wear. 

A fortiori , therefore, should such allowance as has been here alluded to be 
made for those who, without the light of modern education and enlightenment 
still cling to the prejudices which they hare inherited from antiquity. 

There is only one other point now to which I wish to refer in this memo- 
randum. It does not fall properly within the scope of the Commission’s labours 
as being a matter relating to the University of Bombay. But as the matter 
has been publicly canvassed, I wish to say one or two words upon it. And 
first I refer to the statement of Father Riv6 that the University appoints as 
examiners Professors in the Government colleges, and not those in the private 
ones. That this is a mistake is shown by the evidence of Mr. Wordsworth, 
who has been for a long time a member of the Syndicate of the University 
of Bombay; and indirectly also by the statement of Father Willy, who formerly 
belonged to the same institution as Father Ri vh liimsclf (Father "Willy’s statement 
is an appendix to the evidence of the Rev. 8. Gallo, S.J., of Cananore,— 
see p. 10 ) A more aggressive and much less defensible statement is made by 
the Sub-Committee of the Bombay Missionaiy Conference. They say, “We 
would also state that this feeling of antagonism is carried into the higher ex- 
animations, -namely, those of the University. The year 1 88 1 affords a notable 
example of this. Candidates in the examination were asked by Government 
Professors, acting as Examiners, to what school or college they belonged. We 
regret to state that in some cases remarks were made tending to the dis- 
2™“ . of * lded ins titutions in the eyes of the students. This is no 
thp ^ t » ° ae ^hich has been to some extent already ventilated in 

• tiiA * ^ ri f S * *he hrst remark which arises upon this statement 

mnmhprr^ 110 ^ 1111059 ,^ ^ P r0Cedure ado P te ^ by this Sub-Commit tee. The 
thev nttncl- 1 Tin them, I belie, e, members of the University which 
^ 2. ; I baT ? nerw calIed U P°“ the University Senate, or 
•wlndi thev ™ , C °“ I “, ttee Syndicate, to investigate the serious charge 
concerned y Tht , b ° th , a8ainst tlle University and the individual Examiners 
clatatav i 0 ?“ ° 0b “™ ti “rW='> «iscs it that these gentlemen, not 

preferred bv them ^ ersona an ytbiug about tliD gravamen of the charges 
MTertl,d , e!8 adduce “ “Hmrity in support of them 
SorfLg verv SZm “ «? pW which, though 

selves proof bv anv’f i S - ^ r^rtUgation, cannot be accepted as in them- 

above excerpted goes a greaTdeal be * '? *° b ° n ° ted that tbo sta tement 

The '■ pull o prfnta ie r™itho only evidence that is adduced for it. 

.88, was * J" far as 1 that trlmt occurred in 

posed to have occurred was" wllat ® ver ’ What occurred, or rather was sup- 
provemeut, and not as a “.men ed on only with reference to future im* 
then made was not made agamst ” r° ,0rmcr misd eeds. further, the charge 
individual Professor, whe^d^o'™.!™™ 0 ’ 11 Professors -" but a S a “ st one 
an independent profession nnd ea g u es, one of whom was a member of 

the Native States not bavin" ** f ^ rofe f sor ln an institution in one of 

tion in British territorv I wi ^ n °,^° do . w ^b the Department of Educa- 

1 ha ? an explanation from the Gentleman inn^ ? t0 T hat actuaUy did ° CCUr ’ 
was ‘ventilated in the duIiKp question at the time the matter 

by the Examiner, who is uncnrmA f j ex P^ anatlon has been corroborated 

trim wr it e3 as follows to his coUea^ue^r ^ J 4 ®* 0 De P art ment of Education, 
that your sole motive in aski™ ’ 1 heartily endorse your statement 

"whether the pupil had read^l the Lind was to ascertain 

vadmg or only limited to certain ^hether his ignorance was all-per- 

as we had been inform d 1? % “ his sor had not lectured 
leeu taken over the whole c^L t tSf 8 f ^ bad ” ot 

y neir teachers, and we thought it hard 
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lines that good men should he ploughed simply because of the Sourness of their 
teachers. Tlio arrangement of the previous examination made by the Syndi- 
cate, by n Inch each Examiner took one-third of caeli paper, gave us no means of 
explaining wide discrepancies between various sections of a student’s work, and 
accordingly it occasionally became necessary to ask whether there was ’any 
special reason for such inequality existing. The result of our enquiries in most 
cases fully justified tlio question asked, and enabled us to do fuller justico to 
the particular students.’* Such is the version of the occurrence alluded to 
given by one who is not a “ Government Professor.” It has come to me, I 
nmy mention, from the gentleman against whom the criticism of the Sub- 
committee of the Bombay Missionary Conference is levelled, enclosed in a 
reply to my request to him to let me have in writing the explanation which he 
had given mo verbally at tho end of 1881. That request was made by me 
when I saw tho statement of the Bombay Missionary Conference submitted to 
the Commission. 

Tho explanation now given calls for but one remark. So far from the 
proceedings of the “ Government Professor” in question indicating "any feel- 
ing of antagonism ” to aided institutions pf which the latter^ih&yjairly and 
reasonably complain, they indicate, to my mind, a laxity of examination- in 
farour of tho pupils of one aided institution, of which the University lias just 
reason to complain. And as the Bombay Missionary Conference rely on this 
as an " example ” of how " the feeling of antagonism ” alleged by them is 
carried into the examinations of the University, I am hound to say that, in 
my humble judgment, it is not of any antagonism of “ Government Professors” 
to aided institutions that tho incident in question furnishes an ” example.” 

I may add that it is only since this incident that I have been elected a member 
of tho Syndicate of the Uaircrsity, and that n hat I have said is not, therefore, 
in self-defence, hut in defence of an institution In which I take deep interest, 
and which appears to me to have been unfairly attacked. 

A good deal more might easily and very fairly have been said on the 
subjects dealt with in these observations. But they have already exceeded the 
limits which I had anticipated. I trust that tho importance of tho topics dealt 
with and the weight due to the opinions of those from whom I dissent in 
regard to them will be accepted as a sufficient apology for that circumstance. 
I will, in conclusion, only add that I hope that the Government of Lord 
Hip on, which has already done so much for the country, will add the educational 
to its many laurels, and achieve, directly or indirectly, the credit which 
Mr. M. Arnold gives to the Government of Prance on the Restoration after the 
battle of "Waterloo. " To the Restoration,” he says, “ is due the credit of 
having first perceived that in order to carry on the war with ignorance, the 
sinews of war wero necessary. Other Governments had decreed systems of 
education for the people— the Government of the Restoration decreed funds ” 
The question of popular education is now mainly a question of funds. What is 
wanted and what we must trust to is not the short-sighted economics in the ex- 
penditure on higher education which have been suggested by some irresponsible 
reformers of our system, almost without exception not natives, of the country, 
but wbat is wanted is an effort on tho part of the British Indian Governments 
to follow, at however great a distance, the Imperial Government, which has in 
ten years increased its grant to education from £1,940,000 to £4,290,000 ster- 
ling,* and a like effort on the part of the leaders of the people to help the 
Government in spreading the benefits of education far and wide in this 
great country. 

Hiau Co our, Boaoil, 

2514 September 1683 ' 

• Sec Financial Iteform Almanac (iSSj), p 145. 
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Dissent recorded by Arthur Ilowell, Esq. 


I regret that I am compelled to dissent from the Report on three points 
of principle. Tho Report is already so voluminous that I will state my dissent 
in the briefest possible way. 

" v , I dissent (1) from the third Recommendation under Primary Education. 
«• As I read the Despatches of 1854, 1859, and 1864, and the declared views of 
Hhe Government of India in 1868, culminating in tho Despatch of 26th May 
^8 yd, which was tho outcome of prolonged correspondence, I hold that all 
^Government expenditure on education should ho “ mainly devoted ” to elemen- 
* tary education for the masses of tho people. T would support this view by 
the considerations adduced in clause 3, paragraph 8, of Chapter XI of the 
Report ; by the obvious needs of the masses of this country for general edn. 
cation both on its own account and as tho best basis and preliminary to techni- 
cal education ; and by the precedent of most educational systems elsewhere. 
Hence in lieu of the Recommendation cited, I hold that the elementary educa. 
twn of the masses should be declared to be that part of the Slate system of 
education to which public funds should be mainly devoted. Tho arguments for 
and against this Recommendation will bo found in tlic Commission’s pro- 
cee ings 0 tho 14 th February last, when the Recommendations, as they now 
stand, were carried against the principle for which I still contend 


vttt 1 ,™!?! IOm C1US0 '■ Beeommendafion No. 3 c, under Chapter 
,r 7 T , ■ , , , al) ’ whlcU ““TO *o mo to find no warrant in the Despatch of 

® S4 ! “ f “ d f ed *° S° ’ ,e y°'“ 1 !‘ s 'Pirit and plain intention. I hold that there 
withdrawal ° S ro nnds in any case to liar even the consideration of 

it « rossiblo that the sole conditions 
this view mil li« .r may ,k. 9 Tho arguments for and against 

and 6th Maroh 1 ^ T ^? nss f^ * n the Commission’s Proceedings of the 2nd 
practically identic I 'fi ** sl ° mf * lcan t that, on tho latter date, a'proposition, 
Card bvi one negatived on the former date, was brought 

of the maioritv <w 560 leman « thus cu tting away one of the main arguments 
and dissatisfaction by tenat'ircommam'ty.' 1 ^ rC ° ei " d pr,>r0,md 0tel 

qurle gmranteaSor * ecomm ™ dalio a cited I hold that under ade- 
iuttors, the qradual mill 7^ rm * ne }f ce nnd efficiency of the substituted visit- 
especially those of the JiirtlT™ Government from educational institutions, 

general control of and aided by the State, be regarded- 

s :: TfzzTfTr 10 !xai ^ 

(c) as conducive i opment of a sound system of granls-in-aid ; 

education of the people™ 0 ™™ 1 ° f *** * 0CW ** moral and P oUtical 

oonmendatiraJahonTlegaatlo^oW “ U the Commission’s Ke- 

mate anxiety to avoid any measure SL Tho Commission, in its legiti- 

tree and proper latitude to local w. . T “® over-centralization and denying 

education in India was initiated 9 ™ meuts ' *'™i to overlook the fart that 
nearly thirty years under the cenpr-i^ 11 ^ present foot ^o and maintained for 
causes of failure, recorded in the TIpp ° f 1854 and ,8 59> and that the main 
any particular, unsound, but that * Were not that those orders were, in 
"Why, then, is it impossible or undesiwW 7 7 ere , not adc 9 uate, y complied with, 
patches by a single Educational Act for e T f° T e “? orce the principles of the Des- 
“ nat only possible hut is shown tw 311 Indxa ? 1 hold that such a measure 

e desira hle. I bold that a ^P^ted failure of executive orders to 

limited to principles might he framed so 
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as (to quote paragraph 65 1 , Chanter XI, Report) to he capable of ready adoption 
hy the Local Government concerned to tho circumstances of each Province But 
j .^ould, for the present, on the grounds stated in that paragraph, limit such a 
measure to primary education 

The 27th September 1883 

Note by the Piesidenl 

In justice to one of the outnesses olio appeared before the Commission, I 
desire to add a Note, not as a dissent, but by way of explanation Dr Lvutnei 
gave evidence at considerable length, and he oas further deputed by the Got." 
ernment of tho Punjab to prepare for the Commission a Report on indigenous 
education in that Province This document forms a folio volume of 666 pages 
but it has been little used and is scarcely referred to in the Report of the 
Commission Dr Leitner s statements differed widely from the evidence off] 
daily submitted to the Commission Colonel Holroyd, the Director of Public 
Instruction for the Punjab, had stated m Ins evidence that the latest retui n 
of the indigenous schools in that Province showed 4 662 schools containing 
-3 027 pupils in 1879 Dr Leitner showed in Ins Report that he had actually 
enumerated 6,362 such schools m 1882, attended by 86 023 pupils Supple 
mentm» the admitted deacicncies of lus returns by the census figures of 1881, 
Dr Leitner arrived at the still larger total of 9 S,3i8 pupils linally, after a 
review of all tho available facts, he declared that n hde indigenous education 
had decreased and was decreasing in the Punjab, under the discouraging rnflu 
ence of the Department of Public Instruction, " there can scarcely be less 
than 1 20,000 pupils” in the still surviving indigenous schools 

This said Dr Leitner, " represents tho protest of tho people against our 
system of education ” Taken along with other statements submitted by Dr 
Leitner it mMimted to a charge that, while the Education Department in the 
Punjab spent in 1S80 8. close on Rs 1,400,000 m educating 103,000 pupils, 
on imported methods, the people were maintaining a national system of their 
own, which received neither aid nor encouragement from tho Department, 
but which was nevertheless educating 120,000 pupds If such statements 
could bo maintained, they opened up a serious question as to tho apph 
cation of the educational cess levied from the cultivators for primary schools 
but no part of which is devoted to the indigenous primary schools But 
it was impossible to find any basis of agreement between Colonel Holroyd s 
53027 pupils in indigenous schools m 1879, nnd Dr Leitner s .20,000 pupds 
m such schools m .882 The difficulty was enhanced by Dr Leitner s figures, 
'tending to show that there had been a decrease m late years After a scrutiny 
of the statistical methods employed by Dr Leitner, I could detect nothing in 
them which raised a presumptmn agamst their accuracy, and I recorded my 
io, e accordingly But to the majority of the Com— the 1 oneo Dr 
Leitner s Report seemed exaggerated and a prolonged debate ended in a resolu 
tion embodying that view 

It is therefore due to Dr Leitner to mention Hurt since the Report of the 
Commission was written, I have, through ttoco^Myof the ^eumma^ overnm 

—retire P^b havmg 

ordered a special enquiry into mdigenous rwation,^ tended by 

tamed that there are 13 109 indigenous , j Holr0 yd , the Director 

-35 384 pupils These figures are ***^°WgZ ^ear .882 S3 
of Public Instruction, in Ins Report (not y p j so far from 

they show that Dr Leitner's largest estimate of .20000 pupa ^ 
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being -exaggerated, was below the truth. How far this circumstance might 
have modified the views of the Commission as to tho general tone of Dr. 
Leitner’s Eeport, it is not for me in the absence of my colleagues to offer any 
conjecture. 

Before concluding this Note, I desiro to express my concurrence with Mr, 
Howell in the separate opinion which he has recorded, so far as regards the ex. 
pediency of having a general Education Act for India. At page 561 tho Com- 
mission stated " that the central authority, being most conversant with princi- 
ples, should supply principles ; while tho Local Governments should embody 
those principles in Acts suited to the circumstances of each Province.” * * 

* “ It is not thereby intended that any one largo measure should regulate 
the details of education throughout all India.” The method which the 
Supreme Government may adopt for declaring the general principles, whether 
hy legislative enactment or by executive orders, seems to me to be a question 
which must be left to the Supreme Government itself. But as au anxiety to 
avoid over-centralization underlies many of our Recommendations, I beg to 
express my concurrence with JSIr. Howell that a short Act by the Supreme 
Government, declaring the general principles, "is not only possible, but is 
shown by the repeated failure of executive orders, to be desirable.” 

TV. W. HUNTER, 

Piesident of the Commission. 


29th September 1883. 
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RESOLUTION OP THE GOVERNMENT Or INDIA APPOINTING 
THE EDUCATION COMMISSION 


No .V 


Ettraeifrom tie Froteedtngt of He Goiernment of India m the Hone Department (Education) 
dale fort Willtam the 3rd February JSS2 


llEAl»— 


nn hr 


Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Home Department — 

(a) No. LXXVX— Collection of despatches from the Home Government on the subject of Education 
in India 1851 to 1868 

(8) No L1V — A Note on the state of Edncationin India, dunog I860 66 by Sir A SI Monteatli 
CS" ' 

(ej No LXVIt — A Note on the state of Education in India during 1866 67, by Sir A P Howe]) 
CS 

(d) A Note on the state of Education in India during 1867 68 by Sir A P JTowelf CS 
(el Note on Education in British India prior to 18ol and in 1870 71 by Mr A P Howell C S 
( f ) Annual Report* on Public Instruction in the different provi ces of British India, f om 1871 72 *tn 
1S8QSI 

(5) Circular letters to Local Governments and Admimatiations Nos 4— 1S7 to 161 dated 10tb J me 
1881 and Nos 6— 230 to 239 dated 30th July 188 J call ng for report on the system of pn 
B«ry education now la force tad the progress nude in primary education since the Education 
Department was made over to Local Governs enta in 1871 
(h) Peplies of Local Governments aud Adminutrat one to the foregoing circular 


Resolution — The despatch from the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
No. 49 of the I9th July 1854, laid down in clear, though general, terms the principles 
which should govern the educational policy of the Government of India It sets forth (m (he 
words of Lord Dalhousie) “ a scheme of education for all India, far wider and more compre- 
hensive than the Supreme or any Local Gov eminent could ever have ventured to suggest ” 
Up to the time of its issue the efforts of the Government m the cause of education had been 
marked neither by consistency of direction, nor by any breadth of aim The annual expendi 
ture upon Public Instruction had been insignificant and uncertain, and the control of its 
operations had not been deemed worthy the attention of any special department of the State 
The educational system elaborated m the despatch was indeed, both in its character and scope, 
far in advance of anything existing at the time of its inception It furnished, m fact, 1 
masterly and comprehensive outline, the filling up of which was necessarily to be the wort of 
many years Hence it became a matter of importance that Government should from time to 
time review the progress made under its orders, and enquire how far the superstructure cor- 
responded with the original design , 

2 Such an enquiry was instituted by the Secretary of State for India in lua despatch 
No 4 of the 7th April 1859, in which, after describing the measures actually taken upon t^e 
orders of 1851 Her . Majesty’s Government confirmed and supplemented the lines of policy 
therein contained, so far as general education was concerned, and called upon the Government 
of India for fuller report as to the operation of the system in all its parts Owing to imper 
fections in the method of the annual reports as then prepared, the Government of India found 
it difficult to comply in any satisfactory manner with this demand of the Secretary of State, 
and it was not until the year IbG? that it was found possible to present anything like a com- 
plete review of the whole educational system In March of that year Mr A M Monteath, 
then Under Secretary m the Home Dcpaitment, submitted his “Note upon the state of edu- 
cation m India during 1865 66 ” which was followed by similar « A otes/ prepared by his 
successor, Mr A P Howell, dealing with the statistics of 1S66 67, 1867 CS, andlS70 71 

3 In the year 1871 the control of the Educational Department was, under the op ration 
of the financial decentralisation scheme, made over to tlie Local Governments, and the Govern- 
ment of India has since that time bad to depend mainly upon the annual departmental reports j. 
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for its*knowkdge of the manner in which the educational system is progressing and in which 
it is being developed and adapted to the more modem requirements of the different provinces 

4 In view of the facts that, emce the measures set forth in the Despatch of 1851 came 
into active operation, a full quarter of a century has elapsed, and that it is now ten years 
Since the responsible direction of the educational Bystem was entrusted to tl e Local Govern 
ments.it appears to His Excellency the Governor General in Council that the time has come 
for instituting a more careful examination into the results attained, and into the working of 
the present arrangements, than has hitherto been attempted The experience of the past has 
shown that a mere critical review or analysis of the returns and reports of the different pro- 
Vinces fails to impart a thoroughly satisfactory 1 nowledge of the actual state of things in the 
districts and that there are many points which only an acquaintance with local circumstances 
can adequately estimate or explain llis Fxcellency m Council has therefore decided to 
appoint a Commission on behalf of Government to enquire into the present position of educa- 
tion in British India and to nominate to this Commission a sufficient number of persons from 
the different provinces to secure tbe adequate and intelligent consideration of the facts that 
will be laid before it 

5 The Commission will be constituted as follows 


Preti lent * 

sThe Hon’ We TV, W Hunter, LL D,C1E 


V 


JTembert 


The Hos bio Saytid Ahmad Khan Bahadur, C S I 
The Hon’b ''DM Barbour C S 
The Rev W P Blackett, M A 
Mr An an da Mount Bose, B A 
Mr A W Croft, M A 
Mr K Deichton, B A 
Mr J T Fowleh Vj 
Mr A P Howell, M A , CS 
Mr II P. Jacob 

Mr TV Lee TV arner, MA,CS 
The Bevd W Miller, M A 
P Ranoanada Modaltar, M A 
The Hon ble Bahoo Buldeb Mookerjea, C I E 
Mr C Pearson, M A 
The Hon ble Maharaja Jotevdeo Mohan Taoorb, C S I 
Kasiiinath Trimbok Telang, M A , LL B S \ 

Mr G E Ward, C S 
The Revd A Jean, D D 

An educational officer from the Central Nominations 
Provinces * (. on a er con 

A native gentleman from the Punjab t ) sideration 

Secretary 
Mr B L Rice 

6 It will be the duty of the Commission to enquire particularly (subject only to certain 
limitations to bo noted below) into tbe manner in which effect hos been green to the pm 
copies oi the Despatch o£ 1854 and to suggest such measures as it may think desirable in 
Older to tbe further carrying out of the policy therein laid down The Government of India 
is firmly convtnced of the soundness of that policy, and has no wish to depart from the pnn 
tuples upon which it is based It is intended only at the present time to examine into the 
general results of its operation, and to scrutinize the efficiency of the machinery that has been 
set on foot for bringing abont th» ends which the Government from the outset l.ad especially 
m view The general purport of the Despatch of 1851 was thus summonsed by the Secretary 
ot State in lo5‘3 

The improvement and far wider extension of educat on lull pv„» _ . „ . , _ . „ 

general objects of the Despatch of Igal the mean, prescr W th W f* 

eonsiitnt on of a separate department of the adm n .tol l for 1 1 VTJ ^ ° f th0M 7" 

*•**■“"** — ib». 


• ptr Col n Brownrag Inspector General of Edocst on in the Pw, 

t [Mr Baj Qhnlaia of Amr tsar was appo uted.— W W H ] vuioe, r 
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w on* c!ms« of school* the nmmteuame of the existing Government collets and school. of a hA order 
sod the imkmn of the r number when n«e -any the e<Uhl ehment of add t on at zdlah or imddl/ichools 
mere sed attent on to rem ocular .ebook for elementary edocabou includ ng the ,od genoa, school, already 
ext t,og throughout the county and finally the introduction of a ayatem of .rants- „ d under wh ch the 
efforts or pr rate individuals and of local communities would he stimulated and encouraged by pecuniar* rjo u 
from Government in cons derat on of a good secular education being afforded in the aided schools. 


It will be for the Commission to enquire how far these objects have been attained, and how 
this machinery is workrog at the present time 

7 It will not be necessary for the Commission to enquire into the general working of the 
Indian Universities which are controlled by corporations comprising representatives of all classes 
interested in collegiate education Of the results of their operation^ fair estimate can always 
be formed independently of any special enquiry such as is now proposed Nor will it be 
necessary for the Commission to take by the subject of special or technical education, whether 
medical, legal, or engineering To extend the enquiry to these subjects would expand unduly 
the task before the Commission Again the Government of India has itself very recently 
dealt with the question of European and Eurasian education, and no farther enquiry is necessary 
as regards that But with these exceptions, the Governor General in Council is of opinion 
that the Commission may usefully consider the working of all branches of the Indian educa 
tional system These branch^ are, it is believed, so closely connected one with another, that 
it is only by examining the system as a whole that any sound conclusions are likely to be 
come to The Commission need not concern itself with the details of the educational system 
in British Burma The arrangements there are of comparatively recent date, and in great 
measure peculiar to the Province Any suggestions of general value that the Commission may 
evolve can east!} be applied to British Burma hereafter in consultation with the Chief Com 


nus'ioner 


8 It is the desire of the Governor General in Council that the Commission should spe 
dally bear in mind the great importance which the Government attaches to the subject of 
primary education The development of elementary education was one of the mam objects 
contemplated by the Despatch of 1851 Attention was specially directed in that despatch to 
the question “‘how nseful and practical knowledge, suited to every station in life might be 
best conveyed to the great mass of the people, who are utterly incapable of obtaining any 
education worthy of the name by their own unaided efforts ” and it was desired that “ the 
active measures oE Government should be more especially directed for the future to this 
object “ Although the matter was thus prominently and at the outset pressed upon the atfeu 
tion of the Indian Administrations, there can. His Excellency in Council believes, be very bttle 
doubt that, owing to a variety of circum&mces, more progress has up to the present time been 
made in high and middle than m primary education The Government of India is not dis 
pored in any way to regret this advance It would be altogether contrary to its policy to 
check or hinder in any degree the further progress of high or middle education But the 
Government holds that the different branches of Public Instruction should, if possible, move 
forward together, and with more equal step than hitherto, and the principal object, therefore 
of the enquiry of the Commission should be “ the present state of elementary education 
throughout the empire, and the means by which this can everywhere be extended and 
improved ’ 

9 "While this is the main object to which the enquiries of the Commission should be 
directed, the Governor General m Council destres to impress upon it at the same time the fact, 
that it is not possible for the Government to find funds sufficient to meet the full requirements 
of the country m the matter of primary education if those requirements are to he judged by 
any Eurojean standard The resources at the disposal of Government, whether imperial 
provincial or local are, and must long remain extremely limited id amount, and the result 1$, 
not only that progress must necessarily be gradual but that if satisfactory progress is to be 
made at all every available private agency must be called into action to relieve and assist the 
Public funds in connection with every branch of Public Instruction It was w view of “ the 
impossibility of Government alone doing all that must be done to provide adequate means for 
the education of the Natives of India/ that the grant-in aid system was elaborated and devtl 
oped by the Despatch of I8ot, and it is to the wider extension of this system, especially in 
connection with high and middle education, that the Government looks to set free funds which 
may then be made applicable to the promotion of the education of the masses “ The resources 
of the State ou"ht,” as remarked by the Secretary of State in Despatch No 13 of 25th April 
1$G4, * to be so applied as to assist those who cannot be expected to help themselves 
and the richer classes of the people should gradually be induced to provide for their own 
education ” 
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10 In pursuance of this pohcj it is the desire of Government to offer every encourage, 
ment to Native gentlemen to come forward and md, even more extensively than heretofore, 
n the establishment of schools upon the grqnt in aid system and Ills Excellency in Council 
is the more anxious to see this brought about, because, apart altogether from the consequent 
pecuniary relief to Government, it is chiefly in this way that the Native community will be 
able to secure that freedom and variety of education winch is an essential condition la any 
sound and complete educational system It is not, in the opinion of the Governor General in 
Council a healthy symptom that all the youth of the country should be cast, as it were, in 
the same Government educational mould Rather is it desirable that each section of the 
people should be m a position to secure that description of education which is most consonant 
to its feelings and suited to its wants The Government is ready therefore to do all that it 
can to foster such a spirit of independence and self help It is willing to hand over any of 
its own colleges or schools in suitable cases to bodies of Natne gentlemen who will undertake 
to manage them satisfactorily as aided institutions, all that the Government will insist upon, 
bein<* that due provision is made for efficient management and extended usefulness It will 
be for the Commission to consider in what mode effect can most fully be given to these views, 
and how the grant m aid system may best be shaped so to stimulate such independent effort, 
and make the largest use of the available Government funds 

11 It is specially the wish of Government that municipal bodies should talc a large and 
increasing Bbare in the management of the public schools within the limits of their jurisdic- 
tions. The best way of securing this result should also be considered by the Commission 

12 It has been not unfrequently stated that the wealthier classes do not at present pay 
enough for the education of their children The Governor General in Council is disposed to 
think that a good deal of misapprehension exists as to the real truth m this matter, but it u 
one into which the Commission should make careful enquiry It is no doubt right that 
persons in good circumstances should pay the full cost of their children's education, or at any 
rate that no part of this should fall upon State funds But in endeavouring to secure this 
result care must be taken that no unnecessary obstacles are thrown m the way of the upward 
progress of really deserving students of the poorer classes The Governor General in Council 
has no wish to close the doors of high education to all but the wealthiest memlerB of the 
Native community Hitherto those who have been most ready to take advantage of superior 
instruction have frequently belonged to families of comparatively limited pm ale means, and 
there should, in the opinion of the Government of India, be no such sudden and general rais 
ing of fees as to carry high education beyond the reach of those classes who at present lond 
fide seek for it, or to convert the Government colleges into places to winch only the higher 
classes can procure admission But, speaking broadly, the fees in colleges and high schools 
should be on the whole adequate, provision being made by means of a proper sjstemof 
scholarships for the rise oF youths of proved ability from the low r e6t to the highest grade of 
institution The funds available for scholarships ought in any case to be so distributed that 
ample facilities for obtaining a good secondary education are held out to a large number of 
youth9 in the lower schools The provision of scholarships tenable during a university course 
need not be so liberal, but should still be sufficient to afford the best of the pupils of middle 
and high schools a fair opportunity of obtaining an advanced education if they show them 
selves fit for it The Government scholarships ought, however, in no way to be placed on an 
eleemosynary basis, but should always be given as distinct rewards for ment tested and proved 
by competitive examinations This will leave a wide field open for the establishment of 
scholarships requiring local or other qualifications, through the munificence of pnvate mdm 
duals or corporations The Commission is requested to devote special attention to the whole 
subject of scholarships with reference to the foregoing remarks 


13 In connection with the general subject of primary education, the Commission should 
particulaily enquire as to the extent to which indigenous schools exist m different parts of this 
country, and are, or can he, utilised as a part of the educational system The Government of 
India, is disposed, tw wivccate the making ns much use as possible of such schools 

14 The investigation of this last point will no doubt lead the Commission to consider the 
subjects of instruction for primary schools It is very important that schools of this class 
should he made as attractive as pebble to the classes of the population for whom they are 
intended By teaching subjects to which the parents attach imj ortance children will be more 
readily drawn into the schools and ,t will not then be difficult to graft on to those more popu- 
Ur branches of mstnrrt on others which are more valuable from a sound educational point of 
view It is believed that the great hold which m many parts of the country the indigenous 
schools have acquired over the masses is due to the ?? «, technical character of the instruction 
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given,— the son o£ tlie ryot and the petty tnder being taught, though often in a mechanical 
and unintelligent naj, things likely to prove useful to him in his daily after life It would 
seem that in some provinces t! e advantages of this system have been overlooked in favour of 
a scheme of elementary education more m accordance with European methods and standards 

15 B aring these facts in mind, the Commission should consider how best to provide for 
the extension of primary schools, and m discussing this the limitation imposed upon the action 
of Government hy financial considerations must always be borne in mind Subject to this it 
may he said tint, generally speaking, the great object in the first instance is to get such 
schools established their improvement and elevation to a higher standard being, though of 
great importance, on object of subsequent endeavour Provision for such improvement in a 
reasonable wx), hj a gra lual raising of the standard of instruction entitling to grants of public 
funds must, however, he made and the Commission should advise as to how this can best be 
done without attempting a too rapid advance or throning obstacles in the way of the exten 
ston of the area of instruction, especially in backward districts 

10 The arrangements existing in different parts of the country for training the teachers 
of primary schools should bo brought under cartful renew, and suggestions for rendering that 
training more efficient and practical should if possil le, be submitted 

17 In connection with the -subject of secondary education the Governor General in 
Council is disposed to think that good might result from an ei quiry into the quality and 
character of the instruction at present imparted in schools of this class The great majority 
of those who pro«ccuto their studies beyond the primary stage will never go beynnd the cam 
enlum of the middle or at furthest of the lugh schools It is therefore of the utmost import 
mee that the education they receive should he as thorough and sound as possible There 
are grounds for doubting whether there is not in 6omo provinces at any rate, much room foi 
improvement in tins respect It might be advisable at tbe 6ame time to enquire what practi- 
cal steps are being taken to give effects to the suggestions of the Simla Text Books 
Committee, and tbe orders of the Government of India thereupon, as contained in tbe Reso- 
lution of the Home, Revenue and Agricultural Dej artment, 1—8 18 of the 10th January 
1881 , especially as regards the arrangements made for teaching such subjects as may 
store tlie mmds of the pupils in secondary schools with practical and useful information It 
will be understood that the Government of India has no wish to depart from the principles 
laid dow n in that Resolution It would bo contrary to the policy of Government to adopt any 
measures that w ould ha\ e the apj earancc of restricting aided schools to the nse of any particu- 
lar class of text-hooks, or to interfere with the free choice of the managers in such matters 
But it is desirable to know how far the general suggestions of the Committee have found 
acceptance in the different provinces and what is being done to carry them out in the case of 
both Government and aided instruction 

18 Tho Commission may further with advantage enquire into the present system of 
educational inspection, with a view to the removal of defects and introduction of improve 
ments It is quite certain that if there is any great extension of primary schools arrange 
meats mast be made for securing the assistance of a large amount of voluntary agepey in the 
work of inspection and examination The most likely means of securing this should be consi 
dcred and discussed 

10 In its bearing upon the grant-m aid system the plan of payment by re«ults will 
call for the careful consideration of the Commission The mode in which this is at present 
worked in the different provinces, — tho extent to which it would be wise or practicable to 
enforce it generally, — its applicability to primary as well as to secondary and collegiate educa 
tion, — arc all matters demanding special investigation 

20 Lastly, the Governor General in Council would wish the Commission to consider the 
important and difficult subject of female education, and the best means of encouraging and 
extending it, so far as the circumstances of the country will at present permit 

21 The Government of India has indicated generally in the foregoing paragraphs the 
matters to which the enquiries of the Commission may chiefly and most properly be directed 

1 ut it is at liberty to express its opinion upon any matter arising out of, or cognate to, the sub 
jects thus referred to it 

22 As regards the manner of conducting the enquiry, the Governor General m Council 
tlunhs that the C.iras.* should meet at Calcutta as soon as its members can be got 
together, andtha should sit for the transaction of business until at nny rate tie end of 
March After that the members should return to their provinces, svhile the President and the 
Secretary ehould arrange to make a tour (say) during the rains to the different Presidencies, 
with a view to collecting definite information on any points Indicated by the Commission upon 
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which such iocs' nn » 31 rv may seem necessary JXh? G« omission sliotild then re amenable early 
m December and proceed to the final settlement of tl c questions before it and^tbj prepwahon 
of its Report In the matter of procedure the Commission mil be left free t^fimke its ewa 
arrangements and may call for such information or tale such evidence as may srtm necessary 
or desirable for the purposes of its enquiry 

23 Advantage mil be taken of the presence on the commission of educational officer* 
from d fferent provinces to have the Annual Statistical Returns of J ducation once for all 
revised and placed upon an mlelligible and uniform basis 


Order — Ordered that a copy of the above Resolution bo tom anted to the Pres dent and 
Members of the Commission, and to all Local Governments and Administrations for informa 
tion and that it be published in the Ga elle of India 

A MACKENZIE, 

OJfg Secretary to Ike Govt of India 

f 
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to Msdrw 

II Slaaul patam 


15 Perpengady 

16 Rajamundry 

1 7 Salem 

tS Taujore 
I g 'Tod yanara 


Yij arungu, Modal yar P 

PadBeld, Revd. J Pnne pal 
C Jf S Tra n ng Inst tut uo 
Conference of the >1 ss onanes of 
the Telnt'u Church Miss ou 
41 s gnatones 


Pivaram A jar Nell cherry C 
Member Local Fund Board 
Malabar 

H B Rama Yarma Raja of Per 
pengady 


L3I8 

[ People s Assoc at on 


so T onmlJy District Yerdier J„ Catholic Priest 

3f Tnch nopoly Cstholw Bishops of Southern 

lad s 


Sankar ah A b a rut? Pre- 
sident Founder Hindu Sabha 


Early H story of Education in the Madras 
Pres dency 

Regard ng Mr Y Knsnamachanar a en 
dence 

The d Eculty of procuring a tea for school* 
n rural d stncts 

Against Government withdrawal from, 
h gher educat on and analys ng classes 
of witnesses before the Common on 

Answers to Commiss on e questions 

Memorandum advocat ng increased fees 
for higher and the extension of primary 
and female educat on 

The operat ons of the Soc ety 

Regarding Dr Bradshaw a evidence 

Aga nst Government w tbdrawal from 
h gher ed cat on Ac 

Statement regard ng the establ shmeot of 
the school and {he consequent abolish 
ment of the Government Taluk School. 

On lie necess ty for frequent inspect on 
and speedy payment of grants in case of 
village schools 

V errs on certs n important points la the 
outline for Provincial Reports 

{ Fowarding copy of letter to the Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy and memoran 
dom on h gher Educat on 
Off r ng to take Over charge of the 
Government College Cal cut and 
Government H gh School Palghaut 


10 Bhaunagar 

11 Bombay 


Gujarat College Fund Committee 
Gujarat Yernacular Society 


31 ss on Schools 
Mun c pal ty 


Revd R A Hume 

Kail Shahabudn Khari Baha 
dor C IX 

Y thabai Sakharam Chowdan 
Head M stress. 

Anjuman 1 Islam 


Bankers Shroffs Merchants and 
Traders 

B shop of Bombay 

padabhaiTiaoroji 
East Indian Assoc ation Bombay 
Branch 


Honour] ee Jehsngir Propretor, 
and Head Master Bombay Pro- 
prietary School 


Po ntmg out n equal t es a the d stnbn 
t on ot educat onat funds and suggest ng 
improvements 1a impact on and remacn 
lar standards 

Urgng tbs establ shment of a College at 
Abwedabad tor On jurat 
Account of the Soc ety and opposing the 
withdrawal of Government from L gher 
educat on 

Account of the schools 
Address showing Manic pal contnbut ons 
to education 

Urging the establ shment of Sanskrit Col 
Ic^es and the employment of more of the 
old race of Pand ts 

A letter with reference to the Govern 
ment Pules on elementary and mterme 
d ate instruction 

State of educat on among the Muhamma- 
dans of the Bombay Pres deney 
Note ou State Education mjadia 
Female education 

State of education sawm" the Muhamma- 
dans of the Bombay Pres dency 
Urg ng the admiss on to the puhtio serv ee 
of At uhammsdans without ids st og on a 
good knowledge of the English or lim t 
ing the age to 2d 

The want of trained men for banking and 
mercant le inst tutions 
Urging the admiss ou of Nst ve Christ an 
ch ldren to Gorenuneo t school*. 

No e no Educat on 

The subst tut on of NiUre agency for 
European w ha vew to economy the 
promol on of female education and the 
pror s on of a “ conscience danse** in the 
grant n aid rules ^ 

The origin and development of the Fort 
H e h ‘■chool 
Account of the school. 
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Bombay 

Parsec Girls School Association 

20 


Paterson, C A , Esq M * , xx-B, 


Advoc te Purvcip.il of the fie 
neral Assembly * Institution 
Fruit] ana Samaj 

Sakharam Arji n Lai, Hony 

A sst Surgeon to H E tho 
Viceroy 


21 

22 


*3 

n 

•quite* Revd. E G,ut 

24 

• 

\ arm us 

25 

** 

4Vr«t Hon Mr Justice, Vice 
Chancellor of the University oi 
Bombay 

Bombay Missionary Conference 

26 


27 

’ 

Parses Benevolent Institution 

23 


The Hon EaoSabebVN Mand 



Ik csj 

29 

* 

Hitt Praaaraka Maudalt 

30 

» 

Plays Gkrabam Mubamm&A, Man 
sin. 

31 

Karachi 

Inhabitants 

32 

Kathiawar . 

Toona 

Major H L Nutt, Assistant 

1* luical Agent 

33 

R A Squires Eaq 

34 

*• 

Bernard Miss Eleanor, Zenana 
M .sion 

C nferenee of Indigenous School 
hi as era 

35 


3« 


Muhammadan inhabitants of the 



City and Cant nment 



rtrnoUj JiiwnG sv\dv*» 

33 


l'romoicr* of the New English 

39 


Shastna and Laity of Poona . 

40 


Sorabjt F Super ntendent, Vic 



tons High School 



BENGAL. 

1 

Backerguny 

•lilts shim Sabba 

a 

Bhagnlpore . 

Ini sbitauta 

3 

.. 

National Muhammadan Assoc ia 

4 

Calcutta 

lion 

? 

S 


Bhondcb Mookerjea, Hon .ere 



Ki.lnn Eil Sarkar u.a , B t- 
.} H Kh Co irt. 

Macdonald Rev KS 

1 


8 

Cherra Tnnji (Assam) 

FanJpnr 

W pm h ety G ‘ ,Tm,ttc 
• Sul n 1 Cabha 

9 

Jes»ore 

Jessore Union 

to 

Maimen singh 

Sammilam Sabtm 

>1 

Matuffarpur 

Muhammadaw inhabitant* 

12 

Larth Bengal 

^®rlli Bengal Union 

<3 

Fa*ch ® Dux* 

’"sntalaUn 

• Hitalar, «,bU . 

C»mpUU, ler A. 


Origin and progress of tbe wmmanes m 
their cli irge 

Tl e Trackin', of the Bombay grant m-iid 

system. 

Account of the operations of the Samaj 

Sai ltalion pers nal cleanliness, modes of 
punishment, Ac 

Statement regarding education 

The ajstem oi education in Bombay as it 
atlectB tie supply of commercial clerks 
agents and the accountants 

1‘emarka suggested by the quest ons of the 
Commission 

Position of aided education io the Bombay 
Presidency 

Address with a recommendation to modify 
the pieseut form of Matriculation 
Examination and to introduce such 
suhiects in schools as would mskestudeuts 
fit for the ordn ary bu i e«s of life 

Answers to the Commission ■ questions 

Recommending that books containing im 
moral subjects should not be taught la 
the schools 

Recommending the introduction oi \b* 
murks of punctuation in the Mubam 
madan languages 

The 1 educational wants of S ndh 


Remark* on hi* answer* given to the qu**- 
tuns of the Commission 

Statement regarding education 

Address of the delegates 

Address 

r«7T.aVi Br.-moty Ed-atjAvwi 

Aims of the promoters 

Urg ng the encouragement of Sanskrit 
learning and re estuLlubn ent of the old 
PatstiHl.s 

Or gin and objects of the Victoria Ugh 
School 


Female edncat on . 

Praying for the establishment of a nigh 
sefool 

Muhammadan education 
Rthone School 

Language of sihool book* in Cellar 
Advi.cn ng the use of the veroaenlor as 
the medi im of public inatru turn 
The education despitch of 1851 and pr» 
mary education 
Oyt-rVutyns oi Vue Socitly 

Fcmalo education . 

1 be promotion of female education and ci 
rhjsi al and moral education . 

Selool of agriculture, phy»ii;d and c ' cr * 1 
training 

ii down ent fund* of mosque* Afc. M **** 
of “wastage sbo ild be partly applied 
to MuLamn idan education 
Tl e advancement of female education, 
pi ysical and moral education, and m* 1 * 
ole alien 
1 emaU education 
The education of the abonginsw 
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6nlijf<t Of VemorM 


(Srllict 

j Vikrampur . 


BENGAL — conld 

| • Sylhei Union I Te male education 

| • Sammilani Sabha j Ditto 

•A joint memorial 


NORTH 'WEST PROVINCES AND OTJDII 


Agra and other Districts 


AgraMuthra, and neigb 
bonnng Districts 
Aimers 


Aligarh 


Aimora 

Anupsbahr 

Azimgarb 

Itadaon 

Bahadnrgonj 

Baiba 


Bareilly 


Bar 

Citizens 

Municipal Commissioners 
Public Meeting 


Government correspondence 
341 signatories 
280 , 

» 

no „ . 

Public Meeting 

80 signatories 

Bharat Barsbia National Also 
ciation 

Bliaaba Improvement Society 
(Bbasba Sambardhani Sabba) 
Ditto 

Hindu Residents 

Kulshruht Boarding House Com 
suttee 

Muhammadan Anglo-OnentalCol 
lege Fund Committee 

Muhammadan community in the 
zillahs of Aligarh and Buland 
sbahr 

Muhammadan Association of Bar 
ki and Mirat 

Saiyid Ahmad Hon , Khan Baba 
dur car 

Sat Dliarmarslambmi Sabba 

Students of the Government High 
School 

980 s gna tones 
SS 4 , . 

P 

60 „ • 


Inhabitants and residents of the 
District 

Keene, II G Esq , c 1 a 

Managing Committee of tbi 
Kayosth Patshala 
Municipal ty 

Munsht Sadasnlth Lai late Gov 
emment Translator, North- 
Western Provinces 
Sudden, Pev J H 


609 signatories 
6.355 


I 803 

832 

1.250 


Sabba of Benares Pandits 
155 signatories 


Against the abolition of Agra College 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Endowment Fund of Agra College 
In favour of Hindi 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Dtto 
Ditto 

Against tho abolition 0! Agra College. 

In favour of Hindi 

Ditto and professional train- 

.jg 

Address of Welcome 

In favour of Hindi 
Ditto 

Extension of the grant-ip aid ay stem to 
boarding bouses 
Address of Welcome 


In favour of b gh edaeation, religion* 
neutrality, and Urdu 

Ou University education 
To faronrol Hindi 

Against the abolition of the High School 


In favour of Hands 


Note regarding B si op French s proposed 
ethics on a Iheistic basis 
Address 

Ditto and statement of mnm 

cipal contributions to education 
Answers to tome of the Commission • 
qncstions 

o tb« Province 


\ In favour of Hindi 
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NORTH-WEST PROVINCES AND OUDH— eonid. 


$8 Bout 

59 Bikspur . 

60 Bisalpur 

61 Eitliar 

6j Brindaban . 

Bulindshahar 

6s JSundelkhanil 
66 Cawnpur 


69 n 

70 

71 Chan do si 

72 Cbnnar 

73 Dchra Don . 

74 Delhi 

75 Peoband , 

76 Domanpur 

77 Etah 

78 Etawah 

79 Farukhabad . 


02 „ 

83 Farukhuagar 

84 Fatehpur 

86 Fetozpur 

87 Gabmar 

88 Gannoktasar 

89 Ghazipur 


gi | Gokul 

92 Gorakhpur . 

93 Govardhaa 

94 Hatdui 

95 Hatras and Atroli 

96 Jaipur 

97 SauDpur 


99 Jt an si 

100 Kahganj 

101 Khair 

102 Khar j a 

103 Kosgau] 
204 Kosi 
105 Luckuo’U 


109 Majboh 
no Itaianagai 

111 Masun 

112 Meerut 


. Biresbwnr JJitra, Pleader, High 
Court, North Western Frounces. 

. Kedaruatb Palodhi, Babo, late 
Superintendent, Wards' Insti- 
tution, Benares 

• yxi aiguatone*. _ 

. Arya Samaj, 1,6^1 signatories 

• 96 signatories . . . 

. 622 „ 

- 45«> <• . 

• 75o 

Drowse, F. S , c 1 j:. 

- 2S5 signatones - - - 

. Inhabitants of the City and Dis- 
tricts , 

. Martin Eajid Furred uJ-din 
Ahmed, Subordinate Judge, 
Cawnpur 
SSo signatories . 


Letter and answers to the Cooimisnon t 
questions 

Answers to tome ol.- the ComunuieoS 
questions. 


. Notes on the Education question. 


| In favour of Hindi. 


Memorandum on education in India, »- 
pecially in the North-W eetem Province* 
and Oudh- 


Keegan, Rer W. 

1 385 signatories 


Arya bamaj, 1432 aignatoncs 
.. jS6 „ 
3,800 signatories 


• Literary Association 


Union Club • 

2,1 GO signatories . 


[ Remarks on Vernacular schools at Sitdb- 


Djtto, high education and phjiiot 
I training. 


Correspondence relating to the establish- 
ment of a Government school at Jaunpar, 
with note by Mr, Q. £. Ward. 


1 White, M. J ■ Esq , Principal, 
Canning College. 

’ 1,435 signatories . 

1,241 „ . . . 


and of Hindi books published. 

Remarks by himself and colleagues on some 
o£ the Commission’s questions 


Devanagan Ptacbarau Sabha 

Ues Upakanne Babha, and 
1,000 signatories 

56 * . I 


^nat^ J udge of M^apur Sn!)0rd ‘ Answera to tte Commission’s questions 
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12$ Nana . 

129 Kami Tal 

130 Neemuch 

131 Raya . 

132 Hewah . 

133 Saharnnpur . 

134 Sarsa . 

133 Shabjahanpar 
>36 „ 

*37 Sbairgarh 
>38 Sbekhupum . 
>39 Sikandarpur . ' 
I40 Sikanderubad . 
>41 Sikandra Ran . 
*42 Sikarpur 
*43 «. 

>44 Snnith Dwara 
*45 UJaypor 


NORTH-WEST PROVINCES AN D OVDJl-eonM 

. . ■ Arya Saraaj, and 1,043 signatories^ 

• •! 300 aignatones . . ,|| 


Satya Dharma PracWlat 
, and 706 signatories 
S26 signatories 


Studrn is of Iocs! institution* 
Uebit Karani Society 
42 signatories . 


Bandla, Gboghar, 
Chandpur 
Batik 

Bhadaor . 


. Anjnmanof IIajara,and7iotber» In favour of Urdu 
Honorary Magistrate, and 9 000 „ Hindi 

inhabitants 

Secretary of the Mnawanat-i- „ Urdu. 

Urdu on behalf of 10,258 resi- 
dents 

314 resident* . . . 9 


: : .} 


Poraeli, Fort Robtai 
Malot 

Faiokhnagir 
Feroxpux , 

Garth Jamals 

Gujranwaln . 


. Sirdar Atar Singh, cst. Chief „ Gunnukhi 
of Bliadinr 

. 219 resident* ... „ Hindu 

. 247 iignatorlM . . „ Gormukhu 

. Mnnsif, and 33 others . . „ Urdu 

. &cre(ary, Ndaaia Said*, amfgj „ Shashi 

Others 

. Delhi LiterarySceiety . . Statement with reference to the C 

•ton's questions 

. Popular Language Advocate Com- In favour of Urdu 
mittee, and 9 718 signatories 
, 4,825 inhabitants . . . > -a j 

l»i,,4.U ... I " H '” a ' 

. 2,204 * ... „ Urdn 

. President of the Bharatri Bibbs, 9 

and 1,550 others. / „ Hindi, 

and 624 residents . . . J 


Extra-Judicial Assistant Com- 
missioner, and 1,000 others. 
Head Registration Clerk, and 
I 1,000 others 

j Extra Assistant Commissioner, 1 
| and >,300 others 
Anjuman Akhwan ns Saf» 

,, and 2,000 other* . 

, and 500 ,. 

„ 8nd 29,633 osten- 

sible signatories. 

Ehasha Pracharmi Sabha, and 
6,606 others. 

Sikh inhabitants, 1,005 . 


. Rev. John W. Toungson, Church 
of Scotland Mission 


In favour of PaDjabi in the Gunnukhi 
character in pnmary schools, and Deva. 
nagsri, Persian and Urdn in middle 
schools, also the teaching of English in 
Sikh village schools 

Grant-m -ant for the Scotch Mission School 
at Gujrat 
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33 H tsar 

34 Hash arpnr 

35 

36 Jagadhn 

37 Jagraon 
-,S Jal audar 
39 Jbang 


and Mag hi a n a 


Mazaffaigarh 
Northern Panjabi 
Rurpor 
Panjab 

Quetta 


I Anjmcin II snayat Urdu, and j 
2 252 rei dents 


45 Kangra 

46 Karnal 

47 Kartarpur and Phillour 

48 Khangarh 

49 Lahore 


An j iiman It if a Am 
1 584 inhab tantfl J 

Judicial As strut Comm as oner 
and 200 others 
500 nhab tacts 
7S 

Mun c pal Committee and 506 
others 

60 inhab tants 


Answers to the Coramiss 01 
In favour of Hindi 
Urdu 


Acjumau 1 Hamdardt Islam ja 
and 9 963 s gnator es 
Anjuman Panjab 


Bliaslia Pracharm Sabha 
Graduates undergraduates and 
students of Government Col 
leges and Government and 31u 
s on H gh Schools 446 
Hotroyd Colonel 
lad an Associat on 
Labo e Arya Simai 
Le tner Dr G W 


Resolnt ons passed with reference to the 
Education Comm ss on 
Answers to the Cammue ou* questions. 

In favour of Paojab 

Hindi Bhasha 


Nara n S D»h Pleader 
Pan] ah Brahma Sams] 

3 909 res dents 

Sat Sabha 

and 500 s gnator es I 
S kh Nst oual Asso lat on 
Sn Gum S ngh Sabha 

and 25000 a guatenes 
Panjab Northern State Railway 
clerks and 43 others 
Lumbardars and aam nders 105 
2 033 inhab tants 


Letter n answer to Dr Le tner * evidence 
H gh educst on u the Paojab 
Answers to the Com miss on s quest ons 
H story of ind genous education a to# 
Panjab 

In favour of Bhasha 

Answers to the Commiss on s quest ons 

In favoor of Urdu 

Bhasha. 

Answers to the Commiss on a quest ons 
|ln favour of Panjabi 
Gnnnnkhl 

j H nd Bhasha. 

Gurmukh 
i Hind 


( Pres dent Urdu Society and 
S 713 others 
4 252 inhab tants 


347 to dents 

Sn Guru S ngh Assoc ation 
75 inhab tanta 

Ehagabat Sabha and 279 s gna. 
tor es 

1 000 res dents 

Lala Shanker Das Head Teacher I 
Vernacular 51 ddle School aud 
1422 nhab tants 
Students 2 iq 
I 541 res dents 

Ka atb« S hha aud 3 287 others 
Head Accountant S rhind Canals 
and 93 others 
000 inhab tanta 


Answers to the Comm ss on s quest or 
In favour of H nd 

Answers to the Comm ss ons quest or 
In favour of Urdu 


j Subatbu 

j T rowel Fatebabad J 
tad and Qondwal 


Rev W Harper r 
of Scotland 31 ,s on 
850 inhab tants 


Bhasha 
II nd 

Statement regarding the Scotch M s on 
C ty School ’ 

In favour of H nd 
Urdu 
H nd 
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95 

Wtt nvbml 

Anjnraau 1 Iakm ya and 700 1 
Otl era 

1 265 inhab taots 

In favour of Urdu 

96 

and Sodbra 

Ilrndi 



UAJPOTANA 


T 

Ajmera and Ma rwara 

Miss onar e» of tl « Un ted Pres 

Answer* to Comm seion • question* 


bytoron Cburcb of Scotland. 



MISCELLANEOUS 


, 

B rln 

Lord Amplh 11 Br t sh Arabas 

General Couoc 1 on Education n 

Paper* on State education in Pruss a 


London 

F r»t Report 18S1 

1 





lie 7 J Jab ns ton 

Our edneat oual pol cy in Ind a 

» 




4 



cnent colleges and h gh schools n Iod a. 




The h gber educat on and the educat on of 




the masses — a reply to a letter from the 




Maharaja of Travancore to the Governor 
of Madras 


Travsncore 

13 H Kama Yarma, 0 c 8 1 

A cursory not e of certa n statements n 


Maharaja of Travancore 

the above reply 


161 
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Statement showing the distribution of Expenditure from Public Funds * upon eai 


Object of Expenditure. 


Collegiate Education 


Secondary Education 


Primary Education 


Professional and Technical Educa 


ceiLANtous Objects 


Class of Hinds 


Provincial . 
Local • 
Municipal . 


TOTAL OF PUBLIC FUNDS 


Provincial . . , . 

Local , , 

Municipal 

TOTAL OF PUBLIC FUNDS 


Provincial 
Local 
Munic pal 


TOTAL OF PUBLIC FUNDS 


Provincial . 

Local 

Municipal 


TOTAL OF PUBLIC FUNDS 


TOTAL OF PUBLIC FUNDS 


Provincial 
Local ^ 
Municipal 


TOTAL OF PUBLIC FUNDS 


I.39.H3 
4.io, igS 
68,099 


«.I7.4«S 


3S.079 

*3 5i5 


7.73.04* 

5 . 45.240 

77.166 


1,74,146 

S.Sl.539 

39,84* 


6o,445 

19.733 


3,19 S13 
1,61,133 


9 *8,338 
7.63.099 


a 63337 
pfiSj 
*4.497 


Ce ” ra3 T4bfes 3». 3r. from wh.ch the expenditure on unattached profcM»«J 

1 o. ^ ^ „ iunJs _ jsgftstssssi 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES-INDIGENODS SCHOOLS. 


Statement showing the number of unaided Indigenous Schools existing in India * at the eni 
the official year 1881 82 



Elementary Schools 

1 Other Ind genous 
[ Schools 

Total 



Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 



Remarks 



scholars 

schools 

scholars 

schools 

scbo ars 


1 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

MADRAS 

2838 

540(4 



2828 

54064 


BOMBAY 

3954 

78205 

58 

550 

4012 

78 755 


BENGAL 

3265 

49 238 

toi8 

8067 

4283 

57305 


N W P AND OUDH 

67:2 

61634 

4«5 

6671 

7:27 

63 305 


PUNJAB 





6 3 fi2t • 

86 023 f 

f These sta stcsarefi 







cd by the Departme 
arc adm tted to be 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 

[83] 

C3 148] 



[83] 

[3148]* 

plete 

t The numbers n i 

ASSAM 






brackets relate to ur 

497 

9 733 



497 

9.733 

nd genous schools 
inspect on and are 
to e ncluded nthe'i 

COORG 


4i 

470 

[2672] 



41 

[207] 

470 

of stat st cs for Pr 
schools 


H tricts BAD assigned ms 





[2672]! 


TOTAL FOR INDIA » 

17 297 

*53 344 

1491 

IS 288 

25150 

354 655 



- 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES-PBIMARY EDUCATION. 


Table 1 .— Comparative Statement showing the number of Primary Schools existing in India * at 
the end of the official years i8jo-yi and 1881-82. 


, PbOVJNCES 

Class of Schools. 

*870-7* 

! 1SS1 82. 

Remarks 

Number 

of 

Schools f 

Number 

°fls. 

o-go 

Number 

of 

schools + 

Number 

of 

numberol 
pupils m 

each 

school 

* 

* 

a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

IRAS . . | 

Government, Local Fund and Muni- 
cipal Schools .... 

Aided Schools 

Unaided Schools under inspection 

Primary Classes in High and Middle 
Schools and in Colleges . 

Total 

»7 

TM«3 

«[6a°J 

74« 

67.496 

**[*1.465 

44 

24 

“M 

1,263 

7,4'4 

5,809 

46,975 

204,140 

109^528 

37 

*7 

ip 

^ The figures as returned 
by the Provincial Com* 
mrttee The Report on 
Public Instruction for 
18/0-71 returns a large 
number 0! these schools 
as unaided institutions 
a The numbers enclosed 

2,800 

68.237 

24 

*4,486 

360,643 

24 

included under Secon- 
dary Schools 

t An estimate only. 

4 As estimated m ihSi 
Later estimates »ould 

add about 6,500 to 

the number 

% Exclusive of 37 schools 
in Ajmir with j.tio 
pupils At the end of 
iSSi-Sr, the schools 
in Amur were 59 in 
number and were at- 
tended by 2,509 pupils 

H Inclusive of the pupils 
in the Secondary lie 
partments ot Tahrili 
ami rralfcabandt 
Schools. 

••The apparent decrease 

1 n this class o( inutitu 

tionS since 1870-71 n 

due lod, (Terences mth- 
dassification ot schools 

In the two yean under 
comparison. 

od Cirls’ 

1BAY . | 

Government and Local Fund Schools 

Aided Schools .... 

Unaided Schools under inspection 

Total 

2.307 

44 

3S7 

129653 

*.945 

27.030 

56 

66 

69 

3.811 

'96 

l,33i 

*43,959 

IJ90J 

74827 

E 

2,738 

*59.623 

58 

5,338 

332.688 

M3 

GAL . I 

Government Schools 

Aided Schools . ... 

Unaided Schools under inspection 

Primary Gasses in High and Middle 
Schools .... 

Total 

47 

2.439 

26 

q[i,8ia] 

1,627 

66,417 

499 

o[57,94S]6 

34 

27 

19 

<* [3'] 

23 

47,374 

4,376 

<*[1,891; 

835.435 

62 03S 

o[94.3<S 

3* 

17 

«4 

<*[49] 

2,5*2 

68,543 

27 

51.778 

898,389 

*7 

! P AND OUDH | 

Government, Local Fund and Mum 
opal Schools . 

Aided Schools 

Unaided Schools under inspection . 

Total 

4,307* 

>43 


34 

35 

S.5«‘ 

*43 

(97, 060 

«5.o'9 

i.«S9 

35 

61 

*8 

4.45° 


34 

5,845 

213 238 

IflQ 

JAB . . | 

Government, Local Fund and Mum 
opal Schools .... 

Aided Schools . 

Unaided Schools under inspection 

Total 

*.*54 

Soi 

50,547 

18,950 

<0 

37 

*.549 

••278 

83,25! 

14616 


*,755 

EK1 


1,827 

102,867 

5« 

LtNTRAL ) 

PROVINCES T 

Government, Local Fund and Muni- 
cipal Schools .... 

Aided Schools 

Unaided Schools under inspection 

Total 

795 

4*3 

663 


1 

894 

3» 

86 


61 

SI 

37 

1,886 


40 

mil 

^IhTt 1 

57 

AM . | 

Government Schools . . 

Unaided S chools under inspection 

Total 

| Indudi 

in the fig 1 

Bengal 

J 

< 

| 

■87 

35643 

235* 

26 

23 

26 





eej 

n 

irc . . | 

Government Schools 

Aided Schools 

Unaided Schools under inspection 

Total 


m 


1 

*,978 

91 

B 

3S 

wm 

mm 

M3 

3,°6s> 

5* 

DISTRICTS . | 

Government and Local Fund Schools 

Aided Schools . . • • 

Unaided Schools under inspection 

Total 

*97 

10,233 

34 

msi 

*7.844 

4.21* 

. *672 

39 

297 

10^23 

m\ 

wm 

34.7*3 

39 


TOTAL i’QR INDIA* 

*M73 

607^20 


£2,916 

*.o6*.S4* 

24 


• txdudiog Li ntuh Burma and aU NaliYO Status that administer them own system « education. t ,w,ud B » lj0tl1 ^ *“* ° (| 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Table 4 .—Statement showing the number and zahte oj Scholarships tenable in Primary Schools 
in the official year 1881-82 



Provikces 


Number of 
Scholar 

Total 

MONTHLY 

Tor* 




shim 

VALUE 

VAUI 

* 

* 

3 

, 





* o f 

R 

MADRAS 



Not returned 

i 2 8 


BOMBAY 



13 

So 8 0 


BENGAL 



3*5 i 

77<J 0 0 . 


N W P AND OUCH 






PUNJAB 



Not returned 



CENTRAL PROVINCES 





j. 





3*4 0 0 


COORG 






HAIDARABAD ASSIGNED DISTRICTS 



N °"' 





TOTAL FOR INDIAt 

799 

1 902 0 0 

22 1 


Table S .-Statement skomng the number of trained and untrained teachers Primary l 
in the official year iStitJla 



ve Slates that adm n ste, the r own svstem of . 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES— PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


[Table 6 . — statement showing the number of Training Schools for Vernacular Teachers in j88i-8s. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES-: 


Table 7 .— Comparative Statement of the Total Expenditurt 




Imperial ok Fkotin 
cial Expenditure.* 

ExTstormt rscia 
Local Cesses a*d 
Municipal Pens.* 

Provinces. 

Object or CxrKttniTLM. 

Y 

-* 

Yean. 



1 870-7 j. 

1 881^82. 

*870-71 

*831-82. 

■ 

2 

3 

A 

5 

6 

MADRAS . .« 

Boys' and Girls' Schools 

Training-Schools (or Masters and Mistresses ...... 

Buildings a . 

Miscellaneous a 

n 

82796 
7-1 799 

« 

*09.1*8 

394>*7 

R 

ft 

4-» 


Total 

1.S7.S9S 

*.63,*45 


5.02,1*6 

BOMBAY . .< 

Boys' and Girls' Schools ....... 

Training Schools (or Masters and Mistresses .... 

Scholarships ..... 

Buildings • . • . . 

Miscellaneous 

3.33 347 
37 753 

5*^7 
11 284 

3 74 146 
49 555 

IOt*J 

1 1,922 

5,33.399 

34539 

*,32771 
*J to* 

62'jSi 

2onSj 

1/91 

119733 

*4.187 


Total 

3 33,55* 

3.45733 

6,82,711 

7.87,13* 

BENGAL . 

Boys' and Girls' Schools 

Training Schools (or Misters and Mistresses 

Scholarships a 

Buildingsa 

Miscellaneous a . 

* 75 774 
IJ8083 

5^«S53 

70J16 

~ 

148M 

350 


Total 

3,*4.*5« 

55«.769 


*5*85 

N-W P ANDOUDh| 

Boys’ and Girls' Schools 

Traimog Schools for Masters and Mistresses ...**'* 
Scholarships a ' 

Buildings . . ... • 

Miscellaneous 

*.7* 7«7 
50*69 

>J«5 

1^3829 

3*^48 

1 61906 
9975 

173*4 

4 937 

MU299 

6392 

3JfiS9 

*3-7» 


Total 

3.33 55* 

*,*6,077 

*,94,022 

586,470 

PUNJAB . ^ 

Boys' and Girls' Schools 

: : 

7M7° 

29073 

77,37* 

*9.75* 

*47329 

>741* 

3J**S° 


Total . 

*.00, 543 

97,022 

1A4 640 

144,848 

CENTRAL \ 
PROVINCES "S 

Boys’ and Girls’ Schools 

:::::: 

Build ngs . . * •«.. 

Miscellaneous , * 

46916 

10,484 

coo 

76.*30 
24338 
2014 
4* *48 

1,24 955 
>* *53 

* 44698 
*4 
5-335 
4633 


Total 

61,400 

*44,650 

1,37,108 

1,54,63° 

ASSAM , , 

Boys' and Girls’ Schools 

Buildings . , * ... ... 

Miscellaneous . ] 

M 

»*9J0 

10595 

485 

»,*6t 


51.209 

3-3«J 

*43* 

544 

r 

_ , Total 


*4,*7* 


S6347 

COORG . , ,) 

srtSSfhS'“ l ‘ M "",’ 

Buildings ‘ill • 

5 530 

2 206 

1 S90 


6150 

* 433 

/ 

r» i . „ Total 

5,546 

4.056 


6,533 

H A DISTRICTS ) 

SchSarfhfpt 00 ' 3 ^ Ma3,erS “ d I*.;-- 

Buildings ' ‘ 

Miscellaneous ' 

777S6 

20S9 

*5377 

98673 

8571 

W6967 

*o?S9 

3S6?i 

3-4*6 

1S639 

3 16a 

555*5 

„2S7&1 

353* 


Total 

— TOTAL FOR INDIA! 

55 223 

*3.9* ,564 

1,25000 

7,21,663 

60,879 

2,39,36° j 

87,84* 

25 4* 4“ 


• Excluding the expenditure on school* 
1 Excluding British Burma and all Native St3tc* 
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primary education. 

Primary Education m the official years r^yo-yi and 1881-82. 


ExrxsoiTURB from 
P ass* 

Expzsdituse from 
OTHSB SOURCES * 

ToTAt 

Expenditure* 
Primabt Edvca 1ios 

\esrs 

Years. 

Years 

iSfO-Jl 

}S8iS2 

1870 pi 


1870-71 

fSS t-8z 

7 

S 

9 

10 

•> 

*3 

R 

W 

fi 

5 >4 178 
1877 

R 

68371 

*M6g 

R 

376996 

22782 

4 

fi 

2 42366 

* 04.378 

a 

•SMsSgt 

7 *S°S 


S 16 css 

89740 

3 99 773 

346747 

*S 36,094* 

39,537 

319 

4t4 

*3>5 

>54470 

11 

87280 

8,326 

74.303 

3J2398 
11788 
8267 
82 St I 
16030 

8,72383 

71037 

2 48 756 
25700 

14 o^9S 
e, 439 
9958e 
3127,4 

3 1 505 

1 94 481 

170*09 

4 5* 294 

12 17 876 

*7 78«54 S 4 

j8,6sa 

5748 

1 : 66 478 
293; 

96570 

20758 

4 7769> 
J6808 

3 30,996. 
1 64 883 

9° 301 

64400 

11 69405 

*>*7 323 

4 94,499 

495884 

2275858/ / 

•963-I 

21 

54797 

724 

2 21 772 
> 2 S52 

87 953 

3 994 

5 75 079 
72817 

>8 729 

4 9*7 

865878 

43358 

fZ°597 

>870 

19853 

55.521 

2 34 324 

9*,947 

67* 552 

9 5° 015^ i 

13 163 

62230 

74 

67920 

IO789 

73444 
10 160 

299782 
H57 283 

*?* ; 

>3173 

62304 

78 709 

83 604 

3 57 065 

iii? 

7.395 

21 90a 

69273 

849 

36099 

u6 

2 676 

"48539 

S-^86 

5000 

2788 9 

^483 J 
7'349 , 

49.457 * 

7,395 

2X 902 


EES 

276 025 

36o^ 

li]l| 

18016 

96 

Sb[ 

18,291 

123* 

785 

584 

Jlfllj 

99446 

»5>S6 

2 701 

2 289 


x8 112 


20852 


**9722.' 1 

127 

1.064 


220 

5657 

9 640 

433 

127 

1064 


320 

5,673 

“5 63 


5937 

497 

97* 

* >3 93S 
5-S°5 

18619 

18539 

l8 *-099 

8571 

3S >51 « " 
>4-331 


25927 

497 

974 

* 56 553 

2 39 74 2 

j . 35,667 

2064771 

760 S29 

*5 82059 

3S.37 420 

79 °?, 940 


f Excluding the expenditure on primary classes attached to secondary and 

l-nlteinnf* nst f,., rvno * 


. large port on or tins amount was ror prizes awarded in Nat ve State schools 
and cannot be separated from the sum spent n schotarsh ps 

i Including the expend tun? of JI4 2$ 9°) on primary schools la Native States 

1 Exclud ng the cost of the primary classes of secondary schools which may be 
roughly est mated at 85 ja 861 

Exclud ng tho cost of the primary classes attached to secondary schools 
wb ch may be roughly est mated at R6 to 643 


wh ch is stated to be inseparable 

k Indus ve of B104S0 on una ded primary schools under Inspect on 


under other sources 
Indus ve of the expend tore me 
condaiy Vernacular Schools. 


schools and cannot bo separated 

Including the expenditure of fl2 89s on unaided primary schools under 
inspect on but exclud ng the cost of Industrial schools wh ch are attended 
eh efly by pupils in the primary departments of m idle schools The cost 
of the industrial schools was — 


Provincial Funds 
Mon cipal Funds 
Fees 

Other sources 


■iMa 

fi«S 

45* 

535? 

n unaided pr maiy schools a 


s Inclusive of certx n expend tare on boilings which b shown a 
“ Mbcebaneous * in General Table y page xxx 


for ForoTjeans and Eurasian: 
that adm nls^r the r own system ol 


Excjarf ojr the espeoditare do Vnmsrj education ra A.mtr which aroooated U 

Tt*. ex^aditurt^, Ajmir foe J 670-7 1 u also cm tied from this Tab < 


















SUBSIDIARY TABLE-PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


Table 9 . Return showing Municipal expenditure * on Primary Education in the official year 1881 < 



am 

hi: 

MUNICIPAL EIPENDITURE ON PRIMARY 
EDUCATION t 



£j“ 5 r|„ i- “ig 

2 | 


PsorarcJi 

Bgia SoaooLa 

On 

1 CCHOOLB 


lit 





mental 

Aided 


Sss 

AS Jed 

tr» 

aided 


4 sf 

°z?l 

ijlllli Illlp 

IlilM 


' 

* 

J 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

„ 

u 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES- PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


Table 10. Statement shoeing the average animal cost * of educating each pupil in 
Primary Schools in the official year tSSr-Ss 



CENTRAL C Bo ^ 
PROVINCES ) r rU 


H AID ARAB AD (Boys 
ASSIGNED DIS - 1 
TRICTS to rls 



* Calculated on the average monthly number of the pup Is enrolled ,^ 0 cat 

f Eieiud ng Ajm r Br t sh Burma and all Native States that administer the r own sj-stem of edacat 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES-SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


tble 2 —Return of Pupils learning Languages tn Secondary Schools at the end of the official 
year tSSi-Ss 



m 


D 

Sluder or Purus iv 1 1 
kpartmestvl Schools] 
learning 

Number or Purus in 
Aided Schools 

Number or Pints 
tv UvaioedSchools 
LEARNING 

Remarks 

■iiiiiii 


s 

m\ 

Ml 

■tM, c 

A |v 

lass c 1 ’ 

erna E 
cular 

ngltsh c 

1 A 

Verna 

entar 


— ; r 

a 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

S 

9 

10 

" 

, High (For Boys 

f Schools, j GirU 

) Ml»U (• D0J ’ { 

iDRAS 4 schools 1 G fU j 

fTEAlHlSO College fOR 1 

FngUh 

hng\jh 

\ ernacutir 

English 
\ ernacuUr 

M \5TERS or 

1 UJ 

3 oSi 

~ >5 

r) 

"503 

986 

4GS2 

35 

•5 

a? 

2,995 

9814 

69 

4S5 

1 1)6 

2 570 

SS51 

83 

6l 

77 

699 

3 590 

9« 

•35 

4 6 

5S6 

3 3-3 

393 

90 






6263 

661 \ 

5756 1 

12 8S9 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES-SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


Table 2 —Return of Pupils learning Languages in Secondary Schools at the end of the official 
year 1881-83 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES-SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

Table 3 .— Classification of pupils in High and Middle Schools* according to race or creed for jS8i 
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Table 6 . — Tuition fees in High and Middle Schools in the official year 1881-82 
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Table 7 .—Statement shoving the average annual cost * of educating each pupil in tSSt-Ss, 
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Table 3 . — Results of the Higher University Examinations in the ojfmal year 1881 & 
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Table 4. Number of Undergraduates studying each Optional Language in the official year iSS 
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Table 5 — Return of Students graduating tn a literary or a scientific course at the Bachelor of Arts 
Examinations held in the official year 1881 82 
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Table 7 -Tuition-Fees in Arts Colleges in the official year- 1881-82 
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Table 7 .— Tuition-Fees in Arts Colleges in the official year* 1881-82. 
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(a) Excluding the expend tore on buBilings and scholarships, of which the majority of the Provinces have sent no return 
(M Excluding Ajmir, British Duma and ail Native States that administer their own system of edueat on 
_ Muhammadans and Uriyas pay half fees and in Departmental and Aided Colleges j per cent, of the students may be wholly exempted from the payment 

f Jn Departmental colleges j per cent of the pupils are exempted from the payment of fees In Aided colleges there is tio fixed limit to the exemptions 
1 Departmental and Unaided colleges the fees chargeable to holders of tcholarsh ps are 40 or Jo per cent lower than the ordinary rates 
J 1» the Sanskrit college so sons of Pandits are allowed to read at a reduced fee of Rs 3 instead of Rs 5 
the Hooghly College, Muhammadan students read at a fee of Re 1 instead of Rs. 6 

In all colleges other than Hooghly, Muhammadan students are allowed to read at one-third of the regular fees , the difference of two-thirds being paid, in 
e case of Departmental colleges, from the Mobsnt Endowment Fund, W the ease of the private colleges of Calcutta, from Provincial Revenues 
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Table 8 . — statement showing the average annual cost* of educating each Student tn Arts Colleges 
in the official year 1881-82 . 
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* Calculated on the average monthly number of the students enrolled. 

+ Only two of the four unaided college* have fern shed returns of expenditure 
t Excluding Ajmir, British Burma and all Native States that administer their own system of education 
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Table la —Comparative Statistics of attendance m Oriental Colleges for the official yars 
1 8 jo Ji and 1881 82 



Table 2a — Number of Pupils studying each Optional Language in Oriental Colleges in the 
officialyear 1881 82 




Table 3a.— Expenditure on Education in Oriental Colleges * in the official year 1881-82. 
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Table I — Statement sinning the extent of the Inspection of Schools in the official year 1881 - 82 . 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES— COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 


Table 4a.— Tmlior Fees m Oriental Colleges in the official j ear 1SS1 Ss 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES — GRANTS-IN-AID. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES— GRANTS-1N-AID. 


TaHe 2,— Detailed Return of Attendance in each class of Aided Institutions on March 31st, 1SS2 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES— FEMALE EDUCATION. 

'able 1 . — Return of the number of Institutions* for Girls, and of the Pupils attending them at the 
end of the official year 1881-82. 
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^Table 2 —Return of Expenditure on Female Education i n the official year 18S1S2 * 
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Table 3 .— Results of the Examinations of Girls' Schools tn the official year 1881-82. 




















